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Typ€9  of  Mankind.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  and  Geo.  R.  Gud- 
DOK.    Second  edition.    Philadelphia.    April,  1854. 

The  Moral  and  InteUedual  Diversity  of  Races.  From  tli(^ 
French  of  Count  A.  de  Gk)BiNEAu :  witti  an  Analytical  Intro- 
duction and  copions  BHstorical  Notes,  by  H.  Horz,  and  an 
Appendix  containing  a  Summary  of  the  latest  scientific  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Species, 
by  J.  0.  NoTT,  M.D.    Philadelphia.    1866. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  indorse  the  statement  of  an  eminent 
living  votary  of  physical  science,  that  any  attempt  to  fetter  the 
scientific  inquirer  by  the  supposed  meaning  of  inspiration,  is 
certain  to  damage  the  latter  in  the  estimation  of  a  numerous 
class  of  intelligent  and  learned  men.  As  was  long  ago  re- 
marked, with  some  license  of  figure,  by  a  distinguished  and 
orthodox  theologian,  Dr.  Henry  More,  '^  the  unskillful  insisting 
of  oar  divines  upon  the  sense  of  Moses,  has  bred  many  hundred 
thousands  of  atheists."    To  illustrate  this  statement,  there  is  n(» 
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need  to  reproduce  the  trite  taunt  about  Galileo,  or  any  other 
case  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition  of  free  scientific  inquiry  oc- 
curring in  an  age  less  enlightened  than  the  present.  Illustra- 
tions, derived  from  controversies  of  which  the  echoes  have  not 
yet  been  silenced,  are  not  wanting  to  furnish  a  salutary  lesson 
of  modesty  and  discretion  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
dogmatize  on  the  method  of  reconciling  the  assumed  teachings 
of  Scripture  with  the  apparent  revelations  of  science.  If  theo- 
logians rashly  stake  the  authority  of  the  Bible  on  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  set  of  scientific  opinions  each  of  which  they  hold 
to  be  the  "  articulus  stantis  vel  ca^entis  ecclesise,"  they  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  exclusive  votaries  of  science,  accepting 
the  issue  thus  inconsiderately  presented,  should  come  to  regard 
with  aversion  a  theology  associated,  as  they  have  been  led  to 
believe,  with  propositions  that  they  know  to  be  both  false  and 
absurd.  And  thus  it  often  happens,  even  at  the  present  day, 
that  the  premature  alarms  of  the  timid  friends  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  their  denunciations  of  some  of  the  Results  of  free 
scientific  inquiry,  become  the  determining  cause  of  the  very 
infidelity  they  would  d^recate.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  in 
view  of  the  interests  of  our  sacred  cause,  no  less  than  in  consi- 
deration of  the  independent  and  legitimate  claims  of  science, 
to  be  very  cautious  how  we  build  ujp  scientific  dogmas  on  the 
popular  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  "We  would,  on  the  contrary, 
allow  the  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry  to  the  explorer  of  scien- 
tific truth,  being  quite  satisfied  that  whatever  conclusions  he 
may  succeed  in  establishing  on  reliable  evidence,  must,  in 
the  end,  be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  revealed  word  of 
God ;  and  that,  precisely  because  they  shall  have  been  settled 
on  evidence  independent  of  the  Scriptures,  the  demonstration 
of  their  conformity  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  will  fur- 
nish so  many  new  tests  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  insist  that 
if  it  be  unwise  and  unsafe  for  the  mere  theologian  to  meddle 
with  questions  of  science,  so  by  a  parity  of  reason,  the  mere 
man  of  science  should  confine  himself  to  his  proper  calling,  and 
leave  to  those  versed  in  the  principles  of  Biblical  exegesis,  the 
task  of  interpreting  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
thus,  incidentally,  of  setting  forth  the  harmony  which  must 
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ever  subsist  between  the  two  revelations  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  give  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  in  His  works  and  in 
Ilia  written  word. 

We  assume,  of  course,  as  a  fact  which  none  of  our  readers, 
we  presume,  will  question  for  a  moment,  that  God  has  just  as 
certainly  spoken  to  us  by  the  word  of  inspiration,  as  he  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  works  of  nature.    This  is  now  con- 
ceded on  all  hands.    Modem  infidelity,  more  refined  and  more 
learned  than  that  of  the  last  century,  rejects  with  scorn  the  old 
charge  of  imposture  and  fraud,  and  only  assails  the  principles 
of  interpreting  the  sacred  volume  which  are  adopted  by  ortho- 
dox believers.    It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  consequently  their  claim  to  be  considered  as  an 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  are  established  on  evi- 
dence so  various  and  so  convincing,  that  it  would  argue  a  very 
unstable  mind  to  become  unsettled  in  its  belief  on  any  of 
these  points  by  disputable  opinions  respecting  complex  and 
doubtful  questions  in  natural  science.    The  most  timid  and  fear- 
ful Christian  may  then  take  courage  and  abide  the  final  result 
with  unwavering  confidence.    God  will  take  care  of  his  own 
troth.    If  during  the  interval  of  probation  it  be  found  neces- 
sary to  modify,  to  some  extent,  long  cherished  views  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  this  is 
no  more  than  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  expected,  and 
is  just  what  has  often  occurred  in  former  stages  of  the  history 
of  Biblical  learning,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  religion,  which 
suffered  disparagement  in  the  process,  only  because  the  error 
was  retained  so  long  and  so  tenaciously,  and  not  because  it 
was  ultimately  abandoned. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  make  these  preliminary  remarks, 
partly  because  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  many  well-meaning 
but,  in  our  estimation,  injudicious  friends  of  religion  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  tho 
principles  they  are  designed  to  set  forth,  and  need  to  be  fore- 
warned that  in  obstinately  assailing  scientific  inquirers  with 
the  edicts  of  the  Church,  they  will  only  damage  the  good 
cause  which  it  is  their  wish  and  purpose  to  defend,  but  chiefiy 
because  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  these  principles  shall 
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govern  us  in  the  inquiry,  upon  which  we  now  propose  to  enter, 
respecting  the  specific  unity  and  common  origin  of  the  various 
races  of  mankind.     In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  we  shall,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  more  or  less  distinctly  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  set  aside  for  the  present  the  testimony  ot 
Scripture,  and  treat  the  whole  question  as  one  of  pure  science. 
We  propose  to  show  that  there  is  not,  our  enemies  themselves 
being  the  judges,  such  an  accord  among  those  who,  discarding 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  all  such  questions,  have  in- 
vestigated this  subject  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  as  to  war- 
rant the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  the  specific  diversity  of  the 
human  races,  or  to  require  any  modification  of  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;"  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  a  large  majority  of  the  philosophical  naturalists 
who  are  best  entitled  to  pronounce  authoritative  judgments  on 
such  questions,  by  reason  of  their  candor,  want  of  bias,  and 
habit  of  sifting  doubtful  evidence  in  order  to  form  sound 
conclusions,  have  expressed  a  decided  conviction  in  fevor  of 
the  doctrine  which  ascribes  a  common  nature  and  origin  to  all 
the  diversified  tribes  of  mankind. 

In  discossing  this  question,  we  encounter  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment at  the  very  threshold,  in  the  want  of  such  a  definition 
of  the  term  species^  as  shall  not  assume  some  of  the  very  points 
in  dispute.  Until  recently,  this  difficulty  was  not  experienced, 
for  though  there  were  various  definitions  In  use,  the  differences 
between  them  were  more  apparent  than  real.  For  while  some 
defined  a  species  to  be  "  a  group  of  organized  beings  marked 
by  any  peculiar  character  which  has  always  been  constant  and 
undeviating,"  and  others  as  "  the  collection  of  all  the  beings 
descended  the  one  fi*om  the  other,  or  from  common  parents, 
and  of  those  which  bear  as  close  a  resemblance  to  these  as 
they  bear  to  each  other ;"  the  two  are  yet  substantially  identi- 
cal, for  though  the  first  does  not  directly  refer  to  parentage, 
yet  in  insisting  upon  the  undeviating  constancy  of  specific 
characters,  it  impliedly  asserts  that  the  beings  exhibiting  these 
constant  characters,  must  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock. 
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And  "  thus,''  remarks  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  it  appears  that,  in  one 
mode  or  another,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term,  among  all 
those  naturalists  who  admit  the  ^permanence  of  species,'  con- 
nects itself  with  the  idea  of  community  of  descent." 

Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  objected  by  the  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  that  such  definitions  involve  &  petitio  principii 
as  to  a  disputed  and  doubtful  point  It  is  well  known  that  this 
gentleman,  without,  at  first,  denying  the  specific  unity  of  man- 
kind, has  earnestly  maintained  tihat  man  was  created  in  nations 
and  with  such  original  diversities  as  are  now  found  to  charac- 
terize the  typical  races.*  In  other  words,  while  he  admitted 
that  there  was  but  one  species  of  men  he  recognized  a  number 
of  original  varieties.  Here  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term 
was  that  of  close  correspondence  in  governing  qualities,  or 
substantial  identity  of  nature.  And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
unobjectionable  definition,  as  not  assuming  any  disputed  point 
This  definition  determines  nothing  as  to  what  may  be  the  tests 
of  such  essential  unity,  what  may  be  the  limits  of  variation 
compatible  with  this  identity  of  specific  nature,  and  leaves  all 
such  points  for  subsequent  investigation,  but  this  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  if  we  would  avoid  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  in  a 
vicious  circle.  More  recently  Agassiz,  while  advocating  sub- 
stantially the  same  doctrines,  has  so  altered  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  as  to  designate  his  original  types  as  so  many  distinct 
species.f  We  say  that  his  opinions  are  yet  virtually  the  same, 
for  he  still  earnestly  maintains  the  '*  unity  of  mankind"  and 
declares  that "  whosoever  will  consult  history  must  remain  sat- 
isfied, that  the  moral  question  of  brotherhood  among  men  is 
not  any  more  afiected  by  these  views  than  the  direct  obliga- 
tions between  immediate  blood  relations."  He  has  thus  adopt- 
ed the  definition  of  Dr.  Morton,  who  describes  a  species  to  be 
''  a  primordial  organic  form,"  and  determines  any  given  form 
to  be  primordial  by  its  permanency  as  proved  by  history.  A 
distinguished  American  Zoologist  whose  special  studies  have 
given  him  much  practice  in  the  discrimination  of  species 
among  the  higher  classes  of  vertebrated  animals.  Dr.  J.  Bach- 
man  of  Charleston,  objects  to  this  definition  as  "  a  cunning 

•  L.  Afisilz,  In  the  Reyne  SolMe.    1845. 
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device  and  to  all  intents  an  ex  post  facto  law."  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  objection  applies  not  so  mnch  to  the 
definition  properly  understood,  for  in  a  certain  sense  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  true  description,  as  to  an  illogical  perversion  of  the 
historical  test,  which,  under  cover  of  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the 
terms  of  the  definition,  is  rendered  possible  and  easy.  We 
concede  the  fact  that  a  species  is  a  primordial  organic  form, 
and  if  the  records  of  history,  written  or  monumental,  extended 
back  to  the  first  creation  of  species,  they  would  at  once  decide 
the  question  as  to  what  types  were  primordial.  But  inasmuch 
as  certain  acquired  peculiarities  are  often  reproduced  with  per- 
fect regularity  so  as  to  give  rise,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
original  species,  to  '^  varieties  ^^  marked  by  characters  as  ^^ per- 
manent^^ as  those  which  distinguish  the  species  itself,  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  the  historical  records  extend  back  to  such 
a  period  as  wholly  to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
variations  between  the  first  creation  of  the  species  and  the 
date  of  the  records,  they  ftimish  no  satisfactory  test  whatever. 
We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
this  point,  which  is  an  important  one  in  the  controversy.  We 
advert  to  it  in  this  connection  only  to  show  that  while  the 
much  vaunted  definition  of  Dr.  Morton  may  be  true  in  sub- 
stance, its  use  in  a  controversy  like  the  present  is  objectionable, 
on  the  ground  of  its  liability  to  deceive  by  its  apparent  ambi- 

r^uty. 

Adopting  the  definition  already  stated,  the  first  question  to 
which  we  shall  address  ourselves,  has  respect  to  the  capacity 
for  variations  exhibited  by  many  species  under  fevorable  con- 
ditions. The  law  of  the  permanency  of  primordial  forms  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  subject  to  qualifications.  Within 
certain  limits,  it  adapts  itself  to  various  changes  in  the  influen- 
ces under  which  the  race  may  subsist  Thus,  by  carefully 
changing  the  food  and  other  agents  of  vital  stimulation j  we  may 
modify,  to  an  extent  sometimes  quite  considerable,  the  outward 
structural  character  of  many  plants  and  low  animal  or- 
ganisms ;  and  these  newly  acquired  characters  may  then  be 
perpetuated  by  hereditary  transmission,  under  the  influence 
of  tiie  law  of  assimilation  between  parent  and  oflfepring,  even 
though  the  causes  which  originally  determined  the  variation 
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from  the  primitiTe  tjrpe  have  ceased  to  operate.  A  similar 
effect  IS  produced  in  those  cases  in  which  a  given  variation 
appears  accidentally  in  a  single  individual  and  then  is  trans- 
mitted to  his  oflfepring.  This  is  conspicuously  exemplified  in 
the  human  races  by  a  strong  tendency  to  the  transmission, 
throughout  large  families,  of  chw-acters  whether  physical  or 
moral,  which .  had  originated  as  accidental  peculiarities  in  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  stock.  Commonly  such  individual 
peculiarities  are  lost  after  a  time  by  reason  of  the  successive 
admixture  of  new.elements ;  but  when  persons  of  both  sexes  all 
possess  some  striking  peculiarity,  and  intermarry  among 
themselves,  the  peculiar  characters  tend  to  become  constant. 
In  other  words,  a  ^'permanent  variety "  is  likely  to  arise.  A 
permanent  variety,  as  distinguished  from  a  species,  is,  then, 
a  group  of  individuals  marked  by  the  constant  reproduction 
of  some  distinctive  character,  which,  however,  may  be  shown 
to  have  been  acquired  in  addition  to  the  typical  characters  of 
the  species  within  the  limits  of  which  this  and,  it  may  be,  other 
varieties  also  have  arisen.  Varieties,  therefore,  while  in  their 
origin  they  constitute  an  apparent  or  partial  exception  to  the 
law  of  assimilation  between  parent  and  oflfepring,  do  yet  by 
their  permanent  reproduction  exemplify  the  full  operation  of 
that  law. 

The  existence  of  permanent  varieties  fiirnishes  so  complete 
a  refutation  of  some  of  the  most  essential  arguments  used  by 
modem  advocates  of  the  original  diversity  of  the  human  races, 
that  they  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  denying  the  possibility 
of  the  phenomenon  altogether.  We  shall,  therefore,  present 
an  abstract  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  assertion  has  been  sub- 
stantiated. And  first  we  shall  refer  to  one  or  two  well  authen- 
ticated instances,  in  which  certain  congenital  characters,  origin- 
ating as  accidental  peculiarities,  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
ofl&pring  through  successive  generations,  so  as  ultimately  to 
represent  the  distinctive  features  of  a  new  and  permanent 
variety.  This  law  of  the  animal  economy  is  so  familiar  to 
breeders  of  valuable  animals,  that  we  are  at  no  loss  to  multiply 
examples  derived  from  their  attempts  to  improve  their  stocks. 
Let  a  few  suffice. 

"  In  the  year  1791,  one  ewe  on  the  farm  of  Seth  "Wright, 
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gave  birth  to  a  male  lamb,  which,  without  any  known  cause, 
had  a  larger  body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  the  breed. 
The  joints  are  said  to  have  been  longer,  and  the  fore-legs  crook- 
ed. The  shape  of  this  animal  rendering  it  unable  to  leap  the 
fences,  it  was  deteimined  to  propagate  its  peculiarities,  and  the 
experiment  proved  successful;  a  new  race  of  sheep  was  pro- 
duced, which,  from  the  form  of  the  body,  has  been  termed  the 
Otter  breed.  It  seems  to  be  uniformly  the  fact,  that  when 
both  parents  are  of  the  Otter  breed,  the  lambs  that  are  pro- 
duced inherit  the  peculiar  form.  Only  one  case  has  been 
reported  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and  that  was  question- 
able."* 

Dr.  "Bachman  quotes  from  Darwin's  "  Voyage  of  a  Natural- 
ist," the  following  account  of  a  singular  breed  of  cattle  which 
have  originated  among  the  Indians,  south  of  the  Rio  Plata,  in 
the  Banda  Oriental,  and  are  called  the  Niata  breed.  "  They 
appear  externally  to  hold  nearly  the  same  relation  to  other 
cattle,  which  bull-dogs  hold  to  other  dogs.  Their  forehead  is 
very  short  and  broad,  with  the  nasal  end  turned  up,  and  the 
upper  lip  much  drawn  back ;  their  lower  jaws  project  out- 
wards ;  when  walking  they  carry  their  heads  low  on  a  short 
neck,  and  their  hinder  legs  are  rather  longer  compared  with 
the  front  legs  than  is  usual.  Their  bare  teeth,  their  short 
heads,  and  upturned  nostrils,  give  them  the  most  ludicrous 
self-confident  air  of  defiance  imaginable."  Dr.  Bachman  adds, 
that  '^  a  skeleton  head  of  this  animal  was  deposited  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  was  described  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  "We  have  here  another  example  in  evidence  oX 
the  fact,  that  without  the  slightest  intermixture  of  foreign 
varieties,  new  breeds  of  cattle  spring  up  in  America.  They 
made  their  first  appearance  about  eighty  years  ago,  when  one 
was  occasionally  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Now  they  have 
become  the  only  race  in  an  immense  region  of  country,  where 
they  are  nearly  wild.  What  causes  have  operated  to  produce 
this  variety?  There  are  no  wild  animals,  not  even  the  buffalo, 
in  that  country,  from  which  any  admixture  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  derived.    Were  we  not  positive  of  their 

«  Natural  History  of  Man.    By  J.  C.  Pricbard.    Londoo,  1S48.    P.  4&. 
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origin,  they  would  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  a  new 


species."  * 


The  Umits  of  space  necessarily  imposed  upon  us,  preclude 
more  extended  specifications  under  this  head.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  numerous  other 
instances  recorded  in  Prichard's  "  Natural  History  of  Man," 
Lawrence's  "Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology  and  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Man,"  Carpenter  on  the  "  Varieties  of  Man- 
kind" in  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and 
Dr.  J.  Bachman  on  "  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race  examined  on  the  principles  of  science." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  in  which  permanent  varieties 
have  sprung  from  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  modi- 
fying agencies  through  a  series  of  generations,  until  certain 
peculiarities,  which  may  respect  either  the  bodily  structure  or 
the  physical  temperament,  become  ultimately  congenital, 
though  in  their  origin  they  were  gradually  acquired.  "  We 
have,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "one  great  field  of  observation  in 
which  we  may  prove  by  historical  evidence  the  specific  unity 
of  pemument  varieties,  in  the  tribes  of  native  European  spe- 
cies, which  are  known  to  have  been  transported  to  America 
since  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century.  Many  of  these  races  have  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly on  a  soil  and  under  a  climate  congenial  to  their  nature. 
Some  have  run  wild  in  the  vast  western  forests,  and  have  there 
lost  all  the  most  obvious  traces  of  domestication.  The  wild 
tribes  are  found  to  differ,  physically,  from  the  domestic  breeds 
from  which  they  are  known  to  have  issued,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  regard  this  change  as  a  restoration,  in  part,  of  the 
primitive  characteristics  of  the  wild  stocks,  from  which  the 
tamed  animals  had  themselves  descended.  The  comparison  of 
these  wild  races  with  our  domesticated  breeds,  affords,  at 
least,  some  curious  and  interesting  observations.  The  animals 
which  were  transported  by  the  Spaniards  to  America,  are  the 
Hog,  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  the  Sheep,  the  Goat,  the  Cow,  the 
Dog,  the  Cat,  and  the  Gallinaceous  fowls."t  With  reference  to 
each  of  these  species,  the  author  has  collected  a  body  of  au- 

*  J.  Bftchman,  D.D.    Loe.  dt^  p.  tOO-4. 
t  J.  C.  Prlchtrd.    Loc.  dt,  p.  S7-8. 
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• 

thentic  and  most  interesting  observations,  relative  to  thc> 
changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  becoming  restored  to  the 
wild  state.  We  shall  quote  a  portion  of  his  remarks  relating 
to  the  changes  which  the  Hog  has  undergone  since  its  intro- 
duction into  America,  and  would  advise  our  readers  to  consult 
his  admirable  works  for  further  details. 

The  Hog  is  known  not  to  be  indigenous  to  this  country,  but 
was  introduced  into  St.  Domingo  at  the  first  discovery  of  that 
Island  in  1493,  and  successively  to  all  the  places  where  the 
Spaniards  formed  settlements.  These  animals  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity,  and  soon  infested  the  forests  in  large  herds. 
At  length,  under  the  influences  of  their  wild  state,  they  have 
resumed  the  characters  of  the  original  stock ;  that  is,  their 
appearance  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  European  wild 
boar,  from  which  the  domesticated  breeds  have  sprung.  Their 
ears  have  become  erect;  their  heads  are  larger,  and  their 
foreheads  vaulted  at  the  upper  part ;  their  color  has  lost  the 
variety  found  in  the  domestic  breeds,  the  wild  hogs  of  the 
American  forests  being  uniformly  black.  The  hog  which  in- 
habits the  high  mountains  of  Paramos  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  boar  of  France.  His  skin  is  covered  with 
thick  fur,  often  somewhat  crisp,  beneath  which  is  found  in 
some  individuals  a  species  of  wool.  Thus  the  restoration  of 
the  original  characters  of  the  wild  boar,  in  a  race  known  to 
have  sprung  from  domesticated  swine  brought  over  to  America 
by  the  Spaniards,  removes  all  reason  for  doubt,  if  any  had 
existed,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wild  and  domesticated  stocks 
in  Europe,  and  we  may  safely  proceed  to  compare  the  physi- 
cal characters  of  these  races  as  varieties^  which  have  arisen  in 
one  species.  "We  note,  then,  the  restoration  of  one  uniform 
black  color,  and  the  change  from  sparse  hair  and  bristles  to  a 
thick  fur  with  a  covering  of  wool.  But  besides  these,  we  note 
a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  shape  of  the  head.  Blumen- 
bach  long  ago  pointed  out  the  great  difference  between  the 
cranium  of  the  domestic  swine  and  that  of  the  primitive  wild 
boar,  and  remarked  that  this  difference  is  quite  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  observed  between  the  skull  of  the  negro  and 
the  European.  In  addition  to  numerous  other  points  of  differ- 
ence, the  enormous  length  of  the  wild  boar's  tusk,  amounting 
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sometimes  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  is  a  very  conspicnous  one. 
Swine,  continues  Blnmenbacli,  in  some  countries  have  degen- 
erated into  races,  which  in  singularity  far  exceed  any  thing 
that  has  been  found  strange  in  bodily  variety  among  the  hu- 
man race.  Swine  with  solid  hoofe  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  are  yet  found  in  Hungary  and  Sweden.  Dr.  Bachman 
has  ascertained  that  these  have  recently  occurred  as  an  acci- 
dental variety  on  the  Red  Eiver.  The  European  swine,  first 
carried  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509,  to  the  island  of  Cubagua, 
at  that  time  celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery,  have  there  degen- 
erated into  a  monstrous  race,  with  toes  which  were  half  a 
span  in  length.* 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Bachman,  that  "the  cattle  in 
Opelousas,  in  Western  Louisiana,  have  without  a  change  of 
stock  within  the  last  thirty  years,  produced  a  variety  of  im- 
mense size,  with  a  peculiar  form  and  enormous  horns,  like  the 
cattle  of  Abyssinia.  They  have  now  formed  a  permanent 
race,  and  we  were  recently  informed  that  all  the  other  breeds 
had  disappeared  from  the  marshy  meadows  of  Opelousas."t 

Illustrations  on  this  point  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent.  Dr.  Bachman,  indeed,  avers,  as  the  result  of  his 
extended  observations  on  this  subject,  that  "every  vertebrated 
animal,  from  the  horse  down-to  the  canary-bird  and  gold-fish, 
is  subject  in  a  state  of  domestication,  to  very  great  and  strik- 
ing varieties,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  species,  these  varie- 
ties are  much  greater  than  are  exhibited  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  the  human  race."  It  is  beyond  a  question, 
and  abundant  historical  evidence  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
as  recorded  by  numerous  writers  of  various  opinions,  has  fully 
established  the  fact,  that  under  the  infiuence  of  causes  some- 
times appreciable,  though  often  quite  unknown,  animals  may 
acquire  structural  characters,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  parent  stock,  and  then  transmit  such  peculiarities 
to  their  own  offspring  with  entire  constancy,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  new  breed.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  not  only  are  the 
structural  characters  of  animals  of  the  same  original  stock 
liable  to  undergo  variations,  which,  though  accidental  in  their 

*  We  hftTe  borrowed  the  above  acoonnt  of  the  Tvletles  of  swine  from  Dr.  PrlcbsnL 
tJ.  JUchniM,  DJ>.   Loaoit,p.l8L 
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origin,  are  afterwards  regularly  transmitted  to  their  offspring, 
but  that  the  same  may  be  predicated  of  certain  physiological 
and  psychological  traits,  althongh  the  limits  of  possible  depar- 
ture from  the  typical  characters  of  the  original  stock  are 
doubtless,  more  narrow  in.  respect  to  these  qualities,  than  they 
are  in  respect  to  physical  conformation.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
states  that  some  of  his  countrymen  engaged  in  conducting  one 
of  the  principal  mining  associations  in  Mexico,  that  of  Real 
del  Monte,  carried  out  with  them  some  English  greyhounds 
of  the  best  breed,  to  hunt  the  hares  which  abound  in  that 
country.  The  great  platform,  which  is  the  scene  of  sport,  is 
at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  habitually  at 
the  height  of  about  nineteen  inches.  It  was  found  that  the 
greyhounds  could  not  support  the  fatigues  of  a  long  chase  in 
this  attenuated  atmosphere ;  and  before  they  could  come  up  with 
their  prey,  they  lay  down  gasping  for  breath ;  but  these  same 
animals  have  produced  whelps,  which  have  grown  up,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  want  of  density 
in  the  air,  but  run  down  the  hares  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
fleetest  of  their  race  in  England.*  Dr.  Prichard  relates  a 
parallel  case,  exemplifying  the  gradual  process  of  acclimatiza- 
tion and  the  subsequent  regular,  transmission,  by  descent,  of 
the  newly  acquired  power.  Within  the  present  century  geese 
were  first  introduced  on  the  plateau  of  Bogota.  At  first  the 
eggs  laid  was  very  few,  and  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  these 
was  hatched ;  of  the  young  goslings,  more  than  half  died  in 
the  fii'st  month ;  the  second  generation,  produced  by  the  sur- 
vivors, was  more  successful,  and  the  breed  has  gradually  ap- 
proximated to  the  vigor  of  the  same  stock  in  Europe. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  tendency  to  the  regu- 
lar transmission  by  descent  of  characters  acquired  by  the 
progenitors  of  a  stock,  in  the  gradual  process  of  aeclimitization, 
furnishes  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  alleged  im- 
munity enjoyed  by  our  negroes  from  attacks  of  yellow  fever  and 
malarious  diseases.  The  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than  the 
now  familiar  one  of  the  retention  by  olfepring  of  the  tolerance 
of  morbific  influences,  connected  with  climate,  originally  ac- 

*  Sir  C.  Ly«IL   Principles  of  Geolc^.    London,  1860.  P.  6I9l 
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quired  by  some  of  their  ancestors.  That  the  character  should 
be  so  tenacious  as  to  resist  the  opposite  influences  of  other 
climates,  through  a  series  of  generations,  needs  not  excite  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  remembered  that  a  positive  character,  once 
stamped  upon  the  system,  is  not  easily  lost,  by  merely  with- 
holding the  conditions  which  originally  produced  it,  and 
that  the  process  by  which  it  was  riveted  upon  certain  races 
of  African  negroes,  extended  through  many  centuries.  It 
accords  with  this  view,  that  our  negroes  are  not  wholly  ex- 
empt from  attacks  of  these  diseases,  as  was  proved  in  the  disas- 
trous epidemic  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  during  the  summer 
of  the  last  year.  Of  course  this  partial  immunity  can  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  recognized  principles  of  science,  be  invoked 
as  a  mark  of  specific  difference  between  the  African  and  other 
races,  for  specific  tests  admit  of  no  exception. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  records  several  curious  and  interesting  in- 
stances of  "  acquired  instincts  became  hereditary. '^^  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  employ  a  mongrel  race  of 
dogs  to  hunt  the  white-lipped  pecari.  Tlie  address  of  these 
dogs  consists  in  restraining  their  ardor,  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  no  animal  in  particular,  but  keeping  the  whole  herd 
in  check.  Now  among  these  dogs  some  are  found,  which,  the 
very  first  time  they  are  taken  into  the  woods,  are  acquainted 
with  this  mode  of  attack ;  whereas,  a  dog  of  another  breed 
starts  forward  at  once,  is  surrounded  by  the  pecari,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  his  strength,  is  destroyed  in  a  moment. 

The  actions  of  a  pointer  may  be  referred  to  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  a  natural  habit,  but  the  same  explanation  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  case  of  the  retriever,  and  yet  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  that  the  peculiar  faculty  which  characterizes  this 
breed,  though  originally  impressed  upon  the  animal  with  great 
labor  and  difficulty,  is  now  inherited  by  the  offspring,  so  tliat 
a  young  whelp,  separated  very  early  from  its  parent,  and  kept 
constantly  under  the  eyes  of  an  eminent  naturalist,  (M.  Ma- 
gendie,)  performed  its  part  when  first  carried  to  the  field,  witli 
as  much  steadiness  as  dogs  that  had  been  duly  trained.* 

From  a  vast  array  of  parallel  facts,  recorded  by  himself  and 
v»thers,  Dr.  Prichard  deduces  the  following  conclusions,  the 
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accuracy  of  which  can  not  be  successfully  contested :  "  I.  That 
when  certain  animals  are  transported  to  a  new  region,  not  only 
individuals,  but  also  races,  require  to  be  harmonized  in  physi- 
cal constitution  to  the  climate.  IE.  This  acclimatization,  as  it 
is  termed,  consists  in  certain  permanent  changes  produced  in 
the  constitution  of  animals,  which  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
adaptation  to  the  climate.  HI.  A  restoration  of  domestic  ani- 
mals to  the  wild  state,  causes  a  return  towards  the  original 
characters  of  the  wild  tribe.  IV.  Permanent  changes  or  modi- 
fications in  the  functions  of  life,  may  be  affected  by  long-con- 
tinued changes  in  the  latitudes  which  influence  these  func- 
tions, as  exemplified  in  the  permanent  production  of  milk  by 
the  domesticated  breeds  of  cows,  which  has  been  produced  by 
an  artificial  habit  continued  through  several  generations.  V. 
Hereditary  instincts  may  be  formed,  some  animals  transmitting 
to  their  offspring  acquired  habits,  and  thus  the  psychical,  as 
well  as  the  physical  characters  of  the  races  undergo  variation 
through  the  influence  of  various  causes  on  the  breed."* 

But  let  it  be  noted,  that  the  existence  of  any  number  of 
varieties  within  the  limits  of  an  assumed  single  species,  whether 
the  diversities  respect  the  physical  or  the  psychical  characters  of 
tlie  races,  and  whether  they  be  brought  about  by  obvious  causes, 
or  depend  upon  some  inappreciable  tendency  to  spontaneous 
variation,  does  not  in  any  degree  tend  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  doctrine  of  "  permanence  of  species,"  for,  however  wide 
may  be  tlie  limits  of  variation,  there  is  yet  a  limit  in  every 
case ;  and,  moreover,  all  the  varieties,  however  numerous  and 
diversified,  of  any  single  species,  do  yet  retain,  as  a  common 
heritage,  the  unmistakable  distinguishing  marks  of  that  species. 
The  possibility  of  identifying  all  the  diversified  breeds  of  dogs, 
as  one  species,  furnishes  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  re- 
mark. "We  shall  presently  see  tliat  this  is  the  ground  taken 
by  F.  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  Messrs.  Nott  and  Glid- 
don,  with  singular  complacency,  affirm  that  these  great  men 
knew  nothing  of  the  "  monumental  history  "  of  man  and  other 
animals,  including  the  dog,  as  preserved  among  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  but,  inasmuch  as  most  of  these  eminent  savans  havt* 

*  Prichard.    Loc  clt,  p.  89-4a 
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lived  and  written  since  the  publication  of  the  researches  o\* 
modem  Egyptologists,  and  Owen's  latest  and  most  emphatic 
utterances  have  been  made  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of 
even  the  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assign 
such  an  explanation  of  their  zoological  errors. 

We  have  extended  our  remarks  to  an  inconvenient,  and,  we 
fear,  a  tedious  length,  in  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that  varic- 
tieSy  when  kept  separate  by  breeding  inter  se^  are  often  n&  per- 
manent as  species,  because  the  denial  of  this  fact  is  a  cardinal 
point  with  ^ose  who  deny  the  unity  of  the  human  species. 
Admit  this  doctrine,  which,  it  does  appear  to  us,  no  reasonable 
mind  can  now  reject,  and  the  "  monumental  history,"  discov- 
ered in  Egypt,  only  proves  that  some  of  the  now  existing  vari- 
eties of  men  and  dogs  had  their  origin  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
inscriptions.  Assign  to  these  the  earliest  date  you  please, 
there  must,  of  course,  have  been  several  centuries  between  that 
])eriod  and  the  commencement  of  the  world's  history.  The  in- 
scriptions prove  that  such  and  such  varieties  existed  so  many 
thousand  years  ago.  Granted.  "We  ourselves  contend  that 
certain  varieties  are  permanent.  But  when  you  conclude  that, 
because  the  types  have  not  changed  since  those  inscriptions 
were  made,  therefore  they  were  created  as  distinct  species,  we 
can  not  withhold  an  expression  of  surprise  that  you  overlook  the 
obvious  flaw  in  your  argument,  and  we  protest  against  the 
mxoSiesX petitio  principii.  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  shown  that  species, 
susceptible  of  modification,  may  be  greatly  altered  in  a  few 
generations.*  Indeed,  in  all  the  instances  of  such  variations, 
in  which  the  process  has  been  made  known,  the  maximum 
amount  of  change  was  reached  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  thenceforward  the  newly  acquired  characters  were  regu- 
larly transmitted  by  descent.  We  have  already  cited  a  num- 
ber of  instances  from  among  the  lower  animals.  We  shall,  in 
the  sequel,  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  similar 
phenomena  in  the  human  family  within  historic,  and  even 
modem  times. 

Assuming,  then,  as  now  suflSciently  well  proved,  the  doc- 
trine that  varieties  may  spring  up  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
species,  and  be  permanently  perpetuated,  the  question  pre- 

•  Principles  o#  Geology,  p.  5T0. 
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sents  itself,  how  are  we  to  recognize  such  groups  ?  or  in  other 
words,  how  can  we  ascertain  whether  two  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, possessing  numerous  points  of  resemblance,  but  yet 
marked  by  some  distinctive  features,  are  distinct  species,  or 
are  only  permanent  varieties  of  one  species  ?    Of  course,  the 
most   satisfactory  and  conclusive    test  would  be  authentic 
historical  evidence,  going  back  to  the  origin  of  a  given  race. 
This  test  is  especially  important,  as  not  only  settling  the 
(luestion  in  any  particular  case  in  regard  to  which  it  may 
have  been  collected,  but  as  verifying  data,  which,  on  the 
grounds  of  analogy,   we  may  apply  to  other  cases  where 
direct  historical  evidence  is  wanting.     It  furnishes  us  with 
examples  of  known  variation,  and  indicates  at  the  same  time 
the  extent  and  direction  of  possible  changes  that  are  yet 
compatible  with  specific  unity.     It  has  brought  to  light  the 
interesting  fact,  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  respect  to 
capacity  for  variation  among  animals,  even  those  that  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  other  particulars.    Hence, 
some  not  possessing  this  capacity  are  restricted  to  particular 
conditions  of  climate,  food,  etc.,  while  others  are  more  widely 
dispersed,  simply  because  they  have  the  power  of  adapting 
their  physical  and  psychical  constitutions  to  a  wider  range  of 
conditions.*    It  also  proves  that  "  some  mere  varieties  are  pos- 
sibly more  distinct  than  certain  individuals  of  distinct  spe- 
cies."t    A  most  admirable  exposition  of  the  final  causes  of  thig 
providential  arrangement  is  found  in  the  chapter  of  Lyell's  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  already  given.    "  K  it  be  a  law,  for  instance, 
that  scanty  sustenance  should  check  those  individuals  in  their 
growth,  which  are  enabled    to  accommodate  themselves  to 
privations  of  this  kind,  and  that  a  parent,  prevented  in  this 
manner  from  attaining  the  size  proper  to  its  species,  should 
produce  a  dwarfish  ofi&pring,  a  stunted  race  will  arise,  as  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  some  varieties  of  the  horse  and 
(log.    The  difference  of  stature  in  some  races  of  dogs,  when 
compared  to  others,  is  as  one  to  five  in  linear  dimensions,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  a  hundred-fold  in  volume.    Now,  there  is 

•  fV.  B.  Carpenter.    Varieties  (»f  Mankfnd. 
t  Lyell.     Principles  of  Geology. 
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irood  reason  to  believe  that  species  in  general  are  ]>y  no 
means  susceptible  of  existing  under  a  diversity  of  circumstances, 
\vhich  may  give  rise  to  such  a  disparity  of  size,  and.  conse- 
«|uently,  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  distinct  species,  of  which 
no  two  adult  individuals  can  ever  depart  so  widely  from  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  dimensions  as  the  mere  varieties  of  certain 
other  species — the  dog^  for  instance.  Now  we  have  only  to 
sappose  that  what  is  true  of  size,  may  also  hold  with  regard  to 
color,  and  many  other  attributes ;  and  it  will  at  once  follow 
that  the  degree  of  possible  discordance  between  varieties  of 
the  same  species  may,  in  certain  cases,  exceed  the  utmost  dis- 
parity which  can  arise  between  two  individuals  of  many  dis- 
tinct species.  The  same  remarks  may  hold  true  in  regard  to 
instincts ;  for,  if  it  be  foreseen  that  one  species  will  have  to  en- 
counter a  great  variety  of  foes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  arm  it 
with  great  cunning  and  circumspection,  or  with  courage,  or 
other  qualities  capable  of  developing  themselves  on  certain 
'►ceasions;  such,  for  example,  as  those  migratory  instincts 
^hich  are  so  remarkably  exhibited  at  particular  periods,  after 
they  have  remained  dormant  for  many  generations.  The 
history  and  habits  of  one  variety  of  such  species,  may  often 
'liffer  more  considerably  from  some  other  than  those  of  many 
'listinct  species,  which  have  no  such  latitude  of  accommodation 
to  circumstances."* 

The  horse,  the  dog,  homed  cattle,  swine,  and  in  a  word,  all 
the  domesticated  animals  which  follow  man  in  his  migrations, 
and  Uke  him  manifest  a  power  of  accommodation  to  widely 
varied  conditions  of  climate,  exhibit  also,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  variation,  so  that  mere 
varieties  arising  within  the  limits  of  any  one  of  these  species, 
say  the  hog,  in  regard  to  which  we  have  already  cited  unques- 
tionable facts  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  now  under 
consideration,  will  exhibit  differences  far  greater  in  apparent 
^significance  than  in  other  cases  would  suffice  to  indicate  spe- 
cific distinctions. 

The  question  now  recurs  whether,  when  historical  proof  can 
not  be  had,  there  is  any  other  mode  of  ascertaining  whether 
two  or  more  groups  of  somewhat  dissimilar  animals  are  dif- 

♦  Lydl.    Loc  clt 
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ferent  but  allied  species,  like  tigers  and  leopards,  or  are  only 
permanent  varieties  of  one  species,  like  the  different  breeds 
of  hogs  which  are  known  to  have  sprung  from  a  common 
stock. 

Adverting  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  constancy  oi  a  differential 
character,  however  intrinsically  unimportant  it  may  appear, 
which  serves  to  indicate  the  distinction  of  species,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  understand  that  next  to  historical  evidence,  tracing  a 
iTiven  stock  through  a  long  interval  of  time  and  under  great 
variations  of  external  conditions,  so  as  to  note  the  successive 
(^lianges  it  may  have  undergone,  the  nfiost  important  source  ol* 
information  is  found  in  obtaining  an  assemblage  of  as  many 
forms  as  possible  of  each  type,  with  the  view  of  comparing 
them  with  each  other  for  the  sake  of  determining  whether  the 
supposed  specific  characters  are  constant  and  well  marked 
throughout,  or  whether  diverse  forms  tend  to  run  together  by 
intermediate  gradations.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter 
tor  an  apt  illustration  of  the  principle  in  question.  "  Two 
TerebratuloB  (a  genus  of  Brachiopod  Bivalves)  are  brought  to 
iT>  from  different  parts  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  the  one 
*>t'  which  has  the  edges  of  the  valves  of  the  shells  thrown  into 
deep  plications,  whilst  in  the  other  they  are  quite  smooth. 
Xow  in  most  other  Bivalve  MoUuscans  such  a  difference  would 
be  justly  admitted  to  afford  a  valid  specific  character,  and  the 
C(>nchologist,  who  had  only  these  two  shells  before  him,  would 
be  fully  justified,  by  the  usual  rules  of  the  science,  in  ranking 
e:ich  as  a  distinct  specific  type.  But  as  his  collection  extends, 
intermediate  forms  come  into  his  possession;  and  at  last  he 
ri  lids  that  he  can  make  a  continuous  series,  passing,  by  the  most 
irradual  transition,  from  the  smoothest  to  the  most  deeply  pli- 
'•ated  form.  Thus,  then,  the  supposed  validity  of  this  distinc- 
tii>n  is  altogether  destroyed ;  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
T?iost  plicated  and  the  smoothest  of  these  Terebratulaa  must  be 
ri^garded  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  species,  notwith- 
standing the  marked  diversity  of  their  extreme  forms."* 
It  is  on  similar  grounds  that  the  most  eminent  naturalists  ad- 
11  lit  the  specific  unity  of  all  the  diversified  varieties  of  the 
<](:>g.    As  was  well  remarked  by  F.  Cuvier,  there  is  no  alter- 

*  W.  IJ  C -rpenter.    "  Voriellc?  of  Mankind,"  In  the  Cyclopoxlla  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology. 
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native  between  adopting  this  conclusion  and  falling  into  the 
absurdity  of  admitting  at  least  fifty  species  of  dogs,  all  distin- 
guished by  permanent  differences,  and  yet  capable  of  unlim- 
ited cross-breeding.  Prof.  R.  Owen  insists  upon  the  same 
doctrine.  Adverting  to  the  extraordinary  differences  in  cra- 
nial conformation  between  the  large  greyhound  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  smaller  spaniel  on  the  other,  he  adds :  '*  But  yet 
ander  the  extremest  mask  of  variety  so  superinduced,  tlie 
naturalist  detects  in  the  dental  formula,  and  in  the'  construction 
of  the  cranium,  the  unmistakable  generic  and  specific  charac- 
ters of  the  caniafamiliariay*  We  have  just  seen,  it  is  true, 
that  the  authors  of  the  "  Types  of  Mankind"  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  conclusions  of  naturalists  with  reference  to  the  spe- 
cific unity  of  the  dog,  by  having  recourse  to  Egyptian  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  which,  however,  only  serve  to  show  that 
gome  of  the  now  existing  varieties  had  already  arisen  prior  to 
the  date  of  those  inscriptions.  They  do  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin,  and  we  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  treat 
the  question  on  the  principles,  the  validity, of  which  is  fully 
recognized  by  all  philosophical  naturalists.  Let  it  be  observed 
too,  that  whatever  be  the  original  cause  of  these  variations, 
even  when  some  of  them  appear  to  depend  on  climate,  as  soon 
as  they  become  permanent  they  are  transmitted  irrespectively 
of  tlie  continued  operation  of  the  causes  that  had  given  rise- 
to  them  ;  so  that  breeds  originating  in  different  localities,  under 
the  influence  of  different  conditions  connected  with  climate, 
after  being  once  established  will  be  perpetuated  without 
change  in  one  and  the  same  climate.  A  noteworthy  and 
interesting  exception  to  this  remark  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
lapse  of  domesticated  breeds  into  the  wild  state,  when  the  va- 
rieties dependent  on  domestication  are  likely  to  merge  into  one 
common  type,  which  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
original  stock  whence  the  domestic  breeds  had  sprung.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carpenter, t  this  change  has  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  the  case  of  dogs,  (the  very  cast, 
namely,  in  which  Dr.  Nott  contends  that  types  are  so  perma- 
nent,) wliich  were  introduced  from  Europe  and  which  have 

*  Zoiilozlcal  Transactions,  toL  111. 
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since  become  wild;  but  it  has  been  particularly  noticed  in 
Cuba,  where  the  exact  period  at  which  the  dog  was  introduced, 
that  of  tlie  invasion  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  is  known.  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.*  With  reference  to  this  partial  exception  to 
the  permanency  of  well-established  varieties  it  should  be  ob- 
served, firet,  that  in  all  the  recorded  instances  of  its  occurrence 
several  varieties  of  the  same  original  stock  were  intermingled 
in  this  process  of  restoration  to  the  wild  state ;  and  secondly, 
tliat  the  wild  state  was  the  original  condition  of  the  primordial 
types.  Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  consider  the  demon- 
stration of  the  principle  now  under  consideration  unsatisfac- 
tory by  reason  of  the  doubt  which  has  been  recently  expressed 
as  to  the  specific  unity  of  the  dog,  we  will  cite  the  somewhat 
parallel  case  of  the  common  wolf.  According  to  Dr.  Bach- 
man,  "The  common  wolf  (eanw  lupus)  has  been  described  by 
Linngeus,  Buffon,  Cuvier,  and  all  the  eminent  naturalists  who 
liave  written  on  the  mammalia  of  Europe,  as  identical  with 
the  wolf  of  America.  Sir  John  Richardson,  De  K^y,  and  re- 
cently Audubon  and  Bachman,  on  the  history  of  American 
ijuadrupeds,  agreeing  with  the  views  of  European  naturalists, 
have  placed  all  the  large  North  American  wolves,  (not  includ- 
ing the  small  prairie  wolf,)  as  varieties  of  the  European  wolf, 
and  even  Col.  Smith  himself  says,  '  Our  somewhat  extensive 
researches  lead  us  to  subscribe'  to  the  opinion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wied  '  that  they  are  the  same.'  This  wolf  is  like  man,  a 
cosmopolite,  and  has  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
world.  ********  Ita  geographical  range  is 
wider  than  that  of  any  species  among  the  inferior  animals, 
and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  composing  the  human  race. 
Let  us  now  examine  how  these  changes  in  climate,  food,  or 
some  other  influences  at  present  hidden  from  our  knowledge, 
affect  this  species.  In  color  it  is  white  in  the  northern  regions, 
and  in  the  elevated  countries  on  both  continents.  Li  the  tem- 
perate latitudes  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  gray.  It  is  black 
in  the  South,  as  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  In  the 
western  part  of  Missouri  it  is  clouded,  and  has  been  named 
Canis  Nubilus.    In  Texas  it  is  red.    These  varieties  dijffer 

♦  Ljell.    Principles  of  Geology. 
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widely  in  size,  those  of  the  North  being  nearly  double  the  size 
of  those  of  the  South.  They  differ  in  the  conformation  of  the 
head  and  the  skull.  In  an  examination  to  which  we  were 
invited,  of  the  wolves  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
those  contained  in  the  gardens  and  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  all  the  naturalists  present  expressed  their 
surprise  and  perplexity  at  the  vast  differences  existing  not  only 
in  color,  but  in  size,  form,  and  skull  in  different  specimens. 
In  cold  climates  their  heads  were  broader  and  muzzles  shorter 
than  in  those  found  farther  south ;  still  we  found  individuals 
which,  like  links  in  a  chain,  connected  all  these  varieties  so 
closely,  that  they  could  not  be  separated  into  different  species. 
Thus  naturalists  after  an  examination  for  two  hundred  years, 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  wolf,  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
this  wide  roaming  animal,  which  changes  its  form  and  color  at 
every  remove  to  new  regions,  is  one  and  the  same  species."* 

But  sometimes  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  collec- 
tion of  varied  types  as  will  serve  to  connect  two  dissimilar  spe- 
cimens about  whose  specific  unity  we  may  be  in  doubt,  and 
yet  the  difficulty  might  depend  more  upon  the  slendemess  of 
our  observations  than  on  the  non-existence  of  the  transitional 
forms.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  rely,  provisionally  at 
least,  on  the  apparent  significance  of  the  differential  characters, 
our  judgment  being  mainly  determined  by  the  value  of  simi- 
lar differences  in  tlie  case  of  nearly  allied  animals  whose  spe- 
cific relations  have  been  established  on  other  grounds.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  equivocal  test,  by  reason  of  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  differences  which  in  one  tribe  are  significant  oi 
specific  diversity,  are,  in  another  tribe,  quite  compatible  with 
specific  unity.  Conclusions  founded  on  such  data  only  must, 
therefore,  be  held  as  provisional  and  subject  to  future  con- 
firmation or  correction. 

A  much  more  valid  ground  of  distinction  is  often  ol>tainecl 
by  observing  whether  there  is  any  character  in  one  of  the 
given  races  which  is  never  absent  in  any  of  the  individuals  of 
that  race,  and  never  present  in  those  of  the  other.  Tliis  test, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  similar  to  that  just  considered,  which 
respects  the  gradational  morp:ing  of  races  into  one  another,  in 
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that  it  requires  the  observation  of  a  large  number  of  individuals, 
but  it  does  not  impose  the  necessity  of  collecting  numerous 
linlcs  in  a  chain  connecting  remote  extremes.  A  single  de- 
monstration of  the  inconstancy  of  any  given  character  invali- 
dates it  as  a  ground  of  specific  distinction.  For  example, 
among  the  differential  characters,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
apparent  significance,  which  separate  the  different  varieties  of 
dogs,  there  is  not  one  that,  viewed  by  itself,  does  not  manifest 
some  marks  of  inconstancy  within  the  limits  of  the  race  which 
it  is  supposed  to  characterize ;  it  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
combination  of  a  certain  number  of  characters,  from  which 
one  or  more  may,  here  and  there,  be  occasionally  absent,  that 
really  distinguishes  the  variety.  Now  let  it  be  observed  that 
this  test,  like  that  derived  from  a  gradational  series,  is  far  more 
valid  in  its  positive  than  in  its  negative  application.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  gradational  series  of  intervening  links  serving  to 
connect  extreme  races,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  any  alleged  differential  character,  are  far  more  valid 
in  establishing  specific  unity,  than  the  mere  failure  to  do  either 
could  avail  to  prove  specific  diversity,  since  the  failure  might 
depend  on  too  limited  or  inaccurate  observations,  even  though, 
by  the  aid  of  monumental  inscriptions,  we  had  succeeded  in 
going  back  to  an  extremely  early  date  in  the  world's  history. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  value  of  physiological  and 
psychological  peculiarities  in  the  discrimination  of  species. 
These,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  often  afford  a  much  surer 
criterion  than  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  examination  of  struc- 
tural characters,  since  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  that  the  forms 
of  organs  and  the  color  of  the  body  may  vary,  than  that  the 
essential  nature  of  the  animal  can  be  changed.  We  should, 
therefore,  regard  identity,  or  close  correspondence  in  physio- 
logical characters,  as  outweighing  in  favor  of  specific  unity  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  structural  difference  that  might 
otherwise  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  specific  distinction.  This 
principle  is  so  generally  admitted  by  the  most  profound  and 
trustworthy  naturalists,  that  the  few  who  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  multiple  human  species,  being  constrained  to  admit  the 
physiological  unity,  find  it  necessary,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  use  the  term  sjjecies  in  a  different  sense  from  tliat  in  which 
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it  had  been  generally  accepted.  They  grant  that  physiologi- 
cal conformity  demonstrates  unity  of  essential  nature,  but  they 
contend  that  there  may  be  original  varieties^  and  these  they 
term  species. 

By  far  the  most  important  physiological  test  of  specific  rela- 
tions is  derived  from  a  law  of  reproduction.  We  know  that 
the  most  diverse  breeds,  if  belonging  to  the  same  original  stock, 
breed  together  without  repugnance,  and  produce  offspring  as 
prolific  as  either  of  the  parent  races.  We  also  know  that  with 
few  exceptions,  animals  of  different  though  closely  allied 
species,  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  each  other,  and 
never,  except  under  constraint,  or  by  means  of  deception,  cross 
their  breeds.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  resemble  each  other  so 
nearly  that  even  Cuvier  is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  distin- 
guish the  cranium  of  one  from  that  of  the  other,  and  yet  no 
one  has  ever  heard  of  a  cross  between  these  nearly  allied  spe- 
cies. In  a  few  cases,  however,  mainly  by  the  intervention  ol 
man,  allied  species  have  been  induced  to  unite,  with  the  result 
of  producing  a  hybrid  offspring,  partaking  to  some  extent  oi 
the  characters  of  both  parents.  Generally,  these  hybrids  are 
either  entirely  barren,  or  they  produce  offspring  only  when 
joined  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks.  "  In  one  or  two  instances, 
indeed,  a  mule  h^  produced  offspring  by  union  with  a  similar 
animal,  but  tliis  is  probably  the  extreme  limit,  since  until  re- 
cently, no  one  has  pretended  that  a  hybrid  race  could  be  per- 
petuated. It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact  that  hybrid  indi- 
viduals are  seldom  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  being  almost 
always  the  result  of  the  artificial  interference  of  man  with 
nearly  allied  species  of  the  domesticated  animals.*  Tlius  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  cross  between  tlie  ass  and  a  female  zebra,  ir 
was  found  necessary  to  paint  the  ass  with  stripes,  before  the 
zebra  could  be  induced  to  receive  him,  and  it  is  well  known  to 
be  commonly  necessary  to  blindfold  mares  when  they  are 
brought  into  connection  with  tlie  ass.t  He  who  "made  the 
I>ea3t  of  the  earth  after  his  kindj  and  the  cattle  after  their  kincL 
and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kmdj 
and  pronounced  it  all  *'good,"  has  taken  care  to  iuteri>ose  an 
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adequate  barrier  to  the  possibility  of  confounding  the  beautiful 
order  and  symmetry  of  BLis  work  in  the  production  and  perpe- 
tuation of  monstrous  mongrels,  by  implanting  in  animals  of 
diverse  species  an  instinctive  and  almost  invincible  aversion  to 
sexual  intercourse,  and  has  still  further  guarded  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violent  interference  or  the  cunning  devices 
of  man  by  affixing  the  seal  of  sterility  on  the  offspring  of  such 
unnatural  union. 

Dr.  Morton  of  Philadelphia  was  almost  the  only  naturalist 
of  any  eminence  in  om*  own  day  who  has  attempted  to  contro- 
vert this  position,  and  it  deserves  remark  that  he  did  it  avow- 
edly to  support  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  study  of  human 
crania  had  been  with  him  a  cherished  speciality.  It  was,  per- 
haps, to  be  expected  that  in  his  almost  exclusive  devotion  to 
this  study,  he  should  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  craniological  peculiarities  of  the  different  races  of 
men,  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  which  form  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  title  to  his  permanent  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science.  Accordingly  we  find  him  in  the  "  Crania  Americana" 
denying  that  such  peculiarities  could  have  been  acquired^  and 
contending  that  they  were  impressed  upon  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Noah.  This  last  position,  we  now  learn,  was  only 
taken  as  a  concession  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  theolo- 
gical world,  his  real  opinion,  as  subsequently  avowed  in  a 
private  letter  to  Dr.  Nott,  published  in  the  "Types  of  Man- 
kind," being  that  there  was  a  plural  origin  for  the  differ- 
ent races  of  men.*  When  at  length  Dr.  Morton  wished  to 
make  a  public  avowal  of  this  opinion,  he  found  that  the  power 
of  unlimited  cross-breeding  among  the  races  stood  mightily  in 
the  way  of  his  finding  popular  acceptance  for  his  new  doctrine 
of  multiple  human  species.  It  was,  then,  necessary  to  over- 
throw the  almost  universally  accepted  doctrine  of  the  sterility 
(^f  hybrids ;  and  with  such  prepossessions,  which,  doubtless, 
were  all  the  stronger  that  he  had  felt  himself  constrained  to 
withhold  the  avowal  of  them  for  so  long  a  time,  he  entered 
upon  the  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  hybridity,  and 
])ublished  his  first  results  in  Silliman's  Journal,  in  1847.  It  so 
happened  that  Dr.  Bachman,  who  is  admitted  to  stand  in  the 
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very  front  rank  of  American  naturalists,  and  to  be  without  a 
riyal  in  £he  special  department  of  mammalian  zoology,  had 
made  extended  and  original  experiments  on  this  subject  some 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  this  publication.    These  investiga- 
tions were  made,  he  avers,  without  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  human  races,  and  without  the 
least  bias  of  judgment  as  to  the  probable  result,  his  only  object 
being  to  satisfy  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  true  origin  of  the 
many  striking  varieties  that  existed  in  the  various  departments 
of  nature,  and  had  become  as  permanent  as  the  species  them- 
selves.    He  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  admixture  of  two 
species  might  not  produce  a  fertile  offipring,  that  would  in  this 
way  propagate  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  new  species.    He 
subjected  plants,  birds,  and  quadrupeds  to  those  modes  by 
which  two  diflferent  species  could  produce  offspring.    In  this 
way  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  either  by  his  own  labors,  or  by 
receiving  from  others  who  had  produced  them,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  hybrids  than  any  other  individual  in  this  country.    They 
proved  sterile  in  every  instance  but  one,  the  hybrid  between 
the  China  and  common  goose,  and  this  proved  to  be  only  par- 
tially and  temporally  fertile.    Supposing  at  first  that  it  was 
perfectly  fertile.  Dr.  Bachman  recommended  it  to  the  neigh- 
boring planters  as  an  improved  breed  that  produced  eggs  seve- 
ral weeks  earlier  than  the  common  goose.     After  five  years' 
trial,  however,  he  ascertained  that  many  of  the  hybrids  laid 
eggs  that  were  not  impregnated.    The  true  hybrids,  in  many 
instances,  were  only  prolific  with  the  pure  breeds,  and  many 
were  absolutely  sterile.    Those  planters  who  had  not  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  originals  of  either  species  in  their  flocks 
complained  that  their  geese  ceased  to  be  prolific  and  laid  clear 
eggs.     At  lengtli  the  hybrid  productions  are  regarded  as  ruin- 
ous to  the  flock,  the  different  species  are  beginning  to  be  kept 
separate,  and  the  common  goose  is  everywhere  in  Carolina 
rooting  out  the  China  goose,  the  former  being  more  prolific 
than  the  hybrids.* 

At  the  date  of  Dr.  Morton's  first  essay  on  hybridity  these 
investigations  of  Dr.  Bachman  had  not  been  made  public. 
Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Morton  wrote  to  Dr.  Bachman  requesting 
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any  information  he  might  possess,  stating  that  he  meant  to 
publish  other  articles  in  continuation.  A  one-sided  account 
of  their  correspondence  having  been  given  to  the  public, 
in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Morton  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
"Types  of  Mankind,"  we  think  it  due  to  Dr.  Bachman  to 
aid  in  giving  currency  to  his  answer  to  this  exceedingly  unfair 
use  of  his  name.  This  answer  is  found  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  "  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review  "  for  the 
year  1854,  an  able  and  well-conducted  medical  periodical,  of 
which,  however,  the  circulation  is  far  from  being  coextensive 
with  that  of  the  work  which  was  the  medium  of  a  gross  mis- 
representation and  depreciation  of  this  distinguished  naturalist 
Dr.  Morton  having,  as  just  stated,  requested  any  information 
Dr.  Bachman  might  possess  on  the  subject  of  hybridity,  the 
latter  immediately  wrote  to  him  and  communicated  the  results 
of  his  investigations.  "  These,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  we 
presumed  he  would  publish  in  his  next  number,  and  allow  the 
public  to  form  an  impartial  judgment.  He  wrote  us  in  a 
friendly  manner,  on  other  subjects,  but  made  no  farther  allu- 
sion to  hybridity.  Aware,  from  circumstances  not  necessary 
to  notice  in  this  place,  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  species  of  mammalians  and  birds,  and  that  his 
reputation  would  finally  suflfer  from  the  errors  he  had  un- 
intentionally committed  in  the  designation  of  species,  and 
his  too  implicit  reliance  on  authors  of  doubtful  authority,  we 
again  urged  him  for  the  sake  of  the  truths  of  science  and 
his  own  reputation,  to  review  the  very  faulty  articles  which  he 
had  published  under  the  sanction  of  his  name.  But  in  his 
reply,  he  studiously  avoided  even  an  allusion  to  the  subject. 
Supposing  that  intelligent  naturalists  would  be  able  to  detect 
the  errors  that  were  but  too  prominent  in  the  article,  and 
that  it  would  be  overlooked  and  forgotten  by  others,  we 
concluded  to  remain  silent,  unless  a  sense  of  imperious 
duty  required  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  Three  years 
passed  away,  and  Dr.  Morton's  articles  remained  uncon- 
tradicted. Finally  he  caused  these  articles  to  be  reprinted 
in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  sent  them  to  various  societies 
and  individuals.  At  length  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  his  '  Two 
lectures  on  the  Biblical  and  Physical  History  of  Man,'  quoted 
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these  papers  on  hybridity  as  evidences  in  favor  of  the  plurality 
of  the  human  species.  When  we  at  length  concluded  to  pub- 
lish our  views  on  the  subject,  we  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Dr. 
Morton,  (Oct-  15,  1849,)  stating  our  intention  to  review  his 
articles  on  hybridity,  and  at  the  same  time  requesting  some 
information  and  the  loan  of  one  or  two  books  which  he  had 
quoted,  to  which  we  had  no  access  in  Charleston.  Strange  to 
say,  his  answer  was  deferred  over  four  months,  without  afford- 
ing us  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  works  which  we  were 
compelled  to  review ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  guess  at  their 
contents  and  publish  the  book  without  this  examination.  On 
the  14th  February,  1850,  he  replied,  informing  us  that  he  had 
written  the  letter  four  months  before,  but  neglected  to  copy  it. 
In  regard  to  the  book  we  particularly  desired,  he  wrote,  'The 
only  copy  of  Rudolphi  I  have  seen,  is  in  my  own  library,  and 
I  had  to  send  to  Germany  for  it'  Having  been  previously 
informed  in  Europe  of  some  singular  statements  published  by 
Rudolphi,  which  were  not  credited  by  naturalists,  we  wished 
to  subject  the  book  to  a  fair  criticism.  This  may  probably  be 
the  only  copy  in  America,  as  we  have  endeavored,  without 
success,  to  obtain  it  from  Germany.  The  bookseller  sent  us 
another  of  his  works,  but  informed  us  that  this  book  was  out 
of  print.  Notwithstanding  our  disappointment,  in  not  finding 
Dr.  Morton  quite  as  liberal  as  we  had  anticipated,  we  were 
determined  that  on  our  part  this  discussion,  whilst  it  must  be 
free  and  independent,  should  be  of  the  most  amicable  charac- 
ter." *****  «  To  render  the  discussion  less  offens- 
ive to  him,  we  distinctly  stated  that  'our  remarks  were  ap- 
plied to  his  authorities,'  from  which  we  would  cheerfully  have 
separated  him,  if  unhappily  he  had  not  indorsed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  errors  published  by  others."  *  *  *  *  "We 
were,  however,  not  a  little  perplexed  to  find  th«it  in  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's very  first  paper  in  reply  to  ours,  on  hybridity,  he  branched 
off  from  the  legitimate  object  under  consideration,  and  began 
to  discuss  the  scriptural  question — to  speak  of  Genesis — the 
sons  of  Adam  seeking  wives — the  animals  contained  in  the 
ark — the  deluge,  and  then  '  refer  to  the  weakness  of  mankind 
to  delight  in  mystery,  and  to  be  perpetually  looking  for  mira- 
cles,' and  threw  out  the  old  taunt  about '  Galileo'  and  the  *  humil- 
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iation  of  the  pride  of  man  at  his  own  ignorance,'  etc.  This 
certainly  w^  a  wide  departure  from  the  subject  of  hybridity 
which  we  were  discussing,  and  more  especially  inapplicable  to 
a  clergyman  who  belonged  to  a  tolerant  Church,  and  who  pro- 
fessed to  lay  off  for  a  time  the  Churchman's  robe,  and  discuss 
the  whole  subject  on  the  principles  of  science  alone.  Then  he 
spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  regarding  all  the  animals  as  being 
derived  from  Mesopotamia,  and  said  :  *  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
imagine  that  a  practical  zoologist  can  entertain  a  contrary 
opinion.'  All  this  while  he  professed  to  have  our  writings  be- 
fore him,  in  which  we  used  the  arguments  that  the  Scriptures, 
without  any  violation  of  the  truths  of  inspiration,  could  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  views  of  St.  Augustine,  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  Matthew  Poole,  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  President  Hitchcock,  and  many  other  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox and  pious  divines,  as  well  as  Hugh  Miller  and  other  scien- 
tific men.  These  contended  that  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  universal  terms  were  often  used  to  sig- 
nify only  a  very  large  amount  in  number  or  quantity ;  that 
the  deluge,  sent  as  a  punishment,  was  universal  as  to  mankind, 
but  covered  only  those  regions  that  were  then  known  to  men, 
which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  Syria,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  the  then  inhabited  parts  of 
the  earth,  to  whom  the  phrase,  '  the  whole  earth'  was  applied, 
and  that  the  ark  contained  the  family  of  Noah,  the  animals 
that  had  been  brought  into  domestication,  and  those  in  the 
countries  covered  by  the  deluge.  Tet  Morton,  as  well  as 
Agassiz  and  Nott,  regardless  of  the  views  of  Augustine,  Still- 
ingfleet, Poole,  Smith,  and  other  enlightened  divines,  have  ex- 
hausted all  their  arguments  to  disprove  the  contrary  doctrine, 
without  admitting  that  those  whose  views  they  profess  to  oppose, 
do  not  differ  from  them  in  this  particular.  They  first  conjure  up 
a  man  of  straw  and  then  concentrate  all  their  energies  to  bat- 
ter him  to  pieces.  When  this  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Morton  he  made  no  reply.  This  mode  of  precedure  is  always 
not  only  unscientific  but  unjust."* 

We  have  thought  proper  to  interpolate  this  long  extract, 
relating  in  part,  to  subjects  foreign  to  the  point  under  con- 
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sideradon,  becanse  it  constitutes  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
attempt  which  has  been  so  insidiously  made  to  discredit  a 
principal  witness  to  that  point.     Holding  tliat  the  compe- 
tency and  credibility  of  that  witness  have  not  been  and  can  not 
be  successfully  assailed,  we  resume  our  notice  of  his  evidence. 
Believing  that  Dr.  Morton  would,  by  his  own  industry  and 
through  the  aid  of  his  friends,  at  the  extensive  Library  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  elsewhere,  collect  all  the 
cases  of  hybridity  that  were  on  record,  Dr.  Bachman  deter- 
mined not  to  interrupt  his  labors  until  they  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  accordingly  remained  silent  for  eight  montlis. 
At  length,  however,  in  1850,  he  replied  publicly  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's essays,  in  several  chapters  of  a  work  on  the  "  Unity  of 
tlie  Human  Race  Examined  on  the  Principles  of  Science,'-  to 
which  we  have  already  more  than  once  referred.     He  exam- 
ines in  detail  all  the  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Morton  and  shows 
conclusively  that  many  were  incorrect  and  others  unsustained  by 
satisfactory  evidence.   Indeed,  Dr.  Morton  had  collected  nearly 
all  his  examples  from  so  great  a  distance,  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  either  to  verify  or  refute  them.    But  "  why," 
significantly  asks  Dr.  Bachman,  "  carry  us  to  Egypt,  to  tlie 
Steppes  of  Tartary,  to  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  wilds  of 
Paraguay  and  Yucatan,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  relations 
•)f  Maga,  and  De  la  Malle,  the  Beytrago  of  Rudolphi,  the  ram- 
bles of  Capt.  Stedman,  or  the  interested  collector  who  sent  to 
Temminck  his  specimens  of  wild  and  tamo  cocks  and  curas- 
sees  ?     Our  own  country  has  been  settled  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.    We  have  imported  all  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals and  poultry  of  Europe,  and  several  of  their  wild  species 
exist  in  our  forests.     Our  fauna  is  larger,  and  we  possess  every 
variety  of  latitude,  from  polar  cold  to  tropical  heat.     How 
many  hybrids  have  we  found  in  the  woods  ?     Wo  are  under  the 
impression  that  we  possess  two  specimens  of  a  hybrid  between 
the  gray  rabbit  and  the  swamp  rabbit,  but  as  no  more  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  were  obtained,  we  presume  they  never  propagated. 
We  were,  moreover,  led  to  suppose,  after  carefully  examining 
jl  pair  in  the  Museum  at  Zurich,  that  the  bird  found  at  long 
intervals  on  the  continent,  which  was  described  by  Leisler 
under  the  name  of  Tetrao  intermedius^  might  prove  a  cross 
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between  the  wood  grouse,  {Tetrao  uroffolliLSy)  and  the  black 
cock,  {Tetrao  tetrix^  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  species  are 
very  rare  in  many  neighborhoods,  and  that  the  individuals  of 
each  might  associate  together  in  the  absence  of  their  own 
species."*    Subsequently,  however.  Dr.  Bachman  found  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Tetrao  intermedins  as 
a  hybrid.     Temminck,  an  authority  quoted  by  Dr.  Morton 
himself,  had  proved  it  to  be  a  true  and  pure  species,  and  when 
this  was  pointed  out  to  the  latter  by  Dr.  Bachman,  he  ad- 
mitted the  error  he  had  been  led  into.    Dr.  Bachman  also  sat- 
isfied him  that  another  of  his  supposed  hybrids,  that  between 
MotaciUa  lugabris  and  MotaciUa  alba  was  not  a  hybrid  at 
all,  but  a  true  species  described  by  Grould.     Again,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton had  denied  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bachman  that  naturalists 
agreed  that  capra  aegagrus  was  the  origin  of  all  our  domesti- 
cated goats.    He  now  admitted  his  mistake.     "  I  stand  cor- 
rected," he  wrote  in  May,  1850,  "  with  regard  to  capra  aega- 
grus^  which  is  by  general  consent  admitted  to  be  the  source  of 
the  common  goat."     *^  These,"  remarks  Dr.  Bachman,  *'  were 
admissions  that  ought  to  have  cooled  the  ardor  of  even  Dr. 
Nott.     Tims  his  facts  continually  diminished,  until  he  had  only 
the  dog  to  lean  upon,  in  support  of  his  theory  of  fertile  hy- 
brids."t    With  reference  to  the  dog  tribe,  he  says :  "  The  Wolf, 
Jackal,  and  the  Fox,  all  intermix  with  each  other ;  so  does  the 
common  Jackal  with  the  Jackal  of  Senegal."     "  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  dissimilar  species  of  the  dog  tribe  are  capable 
of  producing  a  fertile  hybrid  offspring."    Dr.  Morton's  prin- 
cipal authority  for  this  statement  was  Col.  Hamilton  Smith, 
the  author  of  the  description  of  the  mammalia  in  the  Natural- 
ist's Library.     The  zoological  writings  of  this  gentleman  are 
very  justly  characterized  by  Dr.  Bachman  as  displaying  much 
reading  and  research,  exhibiting  the  result  of  extensive  travel, 
and  desultory,  but  not  minute  and  thoughtful  observation. 
He  seldom  gives  authorities,  and  is  so  rapid  that  he  can  not 
thoroughly  examine  and  verify  Iiis  facts.     He  is  fond  of  fanci- 
ful theories,  which  he  holds  pertinaciously  and  supports  by 
all  manner  of  facts  and  reasoning.     For  abundant  proof  of 

•  J.  Bachman,  D.D.    Loc  dt,  p.  102. 
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these  statements  we  refer  to  his  late  work  on  tlie  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Human  Species,  in  which  he  seems  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  species,  but 
strange  to  say,  finds  his  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  fully 
adopting  this  conclusion,  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  flat- 
head  Indians  of  South-America.  But  even  Dr.  Morton  be- 
lieved that  they  were  of  the  same  race  with  other  tribes  now 
in  existence  who  disfigure  tlie  heads  of  their  children  in  this 
manner.* 

This  gentleman  says :  "  We  are  inclined  to  believe  there  arc 
sufficient  data  to  doubt  the  opinion. that  the  diflferent  races  of 
domestic  dogs  are  all  sprung  from  one  species,  and  still  more 
that  the  wolf  was  the  sole  parent  in  question ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  inclined  to  lean^  for  the  present,  to  the  conjecture  that 
several  species,  ab  origine,  constructed  with  faculties  to  inter- 
mix, including  the  Wolf,  the  Buansu,  the  Anthus,  the  Dingo, 
and  the  Jackal,  were  the  parents  of  domestic  dogs.    That  even 
a  dhole,  or  a  thous  may  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  grey- 
hound races ;  and  that  a  lost  or  undiscovered  species,  allied  to 
Canis  tricolor  or  Eyaena  venatica  of  Burchell,  was  the  source  of 
the  short-muzzled  and  strong-jawed  races  of  primitive  mas- 
tiffs.'^    No  reasons  are  stated  for  these  gratuitous  "  conjectures,^'' 
as  the  writer  candidly  characterizes  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  says  ''  his  mind  is  inclined  to  lean  to  them^'^  and  yet  on  the 
strength  of  these  bare  "  conjectures,"  Col.  Smith  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Morton  as  high  authority  for  his  dogmatic  assertion  that 
•'  dissimilar  species  of  the  dog  tribe  are  capable  of  producing 
a  fertile  hybrid  oiFspring."     In  view  of  so  convincing  a  demon- 
stration of  the  errors  and  fallacies  of  Dr.  Morton's  essays  on 
this  subject,  we  can  not  withhold  the  expression  of  our  sur|)rise 
that ''  Dr.  Nott's  ardor  "  was  not  cooled.     And  yet  so  it  was, 
for  in  1S51,  he  writes  in  Debow's  Review: "  I  have  just  received 
and  read  Dr.  Morton's  reply  to  Dr.  Bachman's  essay  on  the 
question  of  Hybridity  as  a  Test  of  Species.     It  is  the  most 
perfect  refutation  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  one  will  ever  waste  time  again  in  advocating  the  idea  that 
prolificacy  among  races  affords  an  evidence  of  common  origin.'' 
He  has,  however,  himself  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  por- 
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tion  of  his  own  time  in  contributing  an  elaborate  chapter  on 
tliis  subject  in  the  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  and  more  recently 
still,  has  continued  the  discussion  in  Notes  to  the  American 
edition  of  Gobineau's  "  Moral  and  Intellectual  Divei'sity  of 
Races,"  notwithstanding  the  completely  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question  wliich  had  resulted  from  Dr.  Morton's  last  pa- 
per. We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  that  his  time  was  wasted. 
The  body  of  naturalists  did  not  agree  with  him,  either  as  to 
the  merit  of  Dr.  Morton's  paper,  or  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  advocated. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Nott,  and  to  an  associate  editor,  for 
the  publication  in  America  of  an  English  translation  of  an  in- 
structive and  suggestive  work  by  the  Count  A.  de  Gobineau, 
•^  On  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Diversity  of  Races."  From  a 
liasty  perusal  of  this  interesting  treatise,  we  are  disposed  to 
unite  in  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  American 
editors.  The  testimony  of  the  author  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  observations  of 
naturalists  seem  to  have  well  estabUshed  the  fact  that  half- 
breeds  can  spring  only  from  nearly  allied  species,  and  that 
even  in  that  case  they  are  condemned  to  sterility.  It  has  been 
further  observed,  that  even  among  closely  allied  species,  where 
fecundation  is  possible,  copulation  is  repugnant,  and  obtained 
generally  either  by  force  or  ruse,  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  number  of  hybrids  is  even 
more  limited  than  that  obtained  by  the  intervention  of  man. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  concluded,  that  among  the  specific  cha- 
racteristics, we  must  place  the  faculty  of  producing  prolifi.c 
offspring." 

Such  testimony  compelled  Dr.  Nott  to  reopen  the  discussion, 
lie  assumes  that  Count  Gobineau  was  not  "  posted  up "  on 
the  subject  of  hybridity,  though,  let  it  be  remembered,  he  had 
previously  asserted  that  Dr.  Morton  had  so  completely  settled 
that  question  in  1850,  03  to  make  it  a  "  waste  of  time  "  for  any 
one  to  advocate  the  old  doctrine  again.  Dr.  Nott  then  takes 
occasion  to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  his  school. 
''  We  contend,"  he  writes,  "  that  there  is  a  regular  gradation 
in  the  prolificness  of  the  species,  and  that,  according  to  the 
best  lights  we  possess,  there  is  a  continued  series  from  perfect 
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sterility  to  perfect  prolificacy.    The  degrees  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following  language : 

"L  That  in  which  hybrids  never  reproduce ;  in  other  words, 
where  the  mixed  prc^ny  begins  and  ends  with  the  first  cross, 

"  XL  Hiat  in  which  the  hybrids  are  incapable  of  producing 
ifder  ee,  but  multiply  by  union  with  the  parent  stock. 

^^  nL  That  in  which  animak  of  unquestionably  distinct  spe- 
cies produce  a  progeny  which  are  prolific  inter  se^  but  have  a 
tendency  to  run  out 

"IV.  That  which  takes  place  between  closely  approximate 
fpecies;  among  mankind,  for  example,  and  among  those  do- 
mestic animals  most  essential  to  human  wants  and  happiness ; 
here  the  prolificacy  is  imlimited."* 

About  the  first  two  propositions,  there  is  no  dispute.  We 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  third,  with  this  qualification,  how- 
ever, that  the  fertility  is  partial  and  temporary,  rarely  if 
ever  extending  through  more  than  two  generations,  and  conse- 
quently the  "running  out"  is  rapidly  accomplished.  The 
fourth  proposition  we  wholly  object  to,  and  call  for  proof.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  after  so  much  boasting  as  cha- 
racterizes the  writings  of  Dr.  Nott,  on  this  subject,  he  sliould 
find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such  a  device  as  this,  in  order  to 
establish  his  position.  He  argues,  namely,  that  the  specific 
divereity  of  the  himian  races  is  established  by  the  permanence 
of  their  types,  and  as  these  races  are  prolific  inter  se^  therefore 
different  species,  provided  they  be  "  proximate,"  are  prolific 
indefinitely.  In  other  words,  he  begs  the  question  as  to  the 
main  point,  that  of  the  specific  relations  of  the  different  races 
of  men,  in  order  to  settle  an  incidental  and  subordinate  one, 
and  then  with  an  extraordinary  perversion  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  logic,  returns  with  the  questionable  data  thus  acquired,  to 
fortify  the  position  he  had  already  unwarrantably  assumed. 
Precisely  the  same  objection  applies,  of  course,  to  his  only 
other  example,  that  of  the  races  of  GanisfamUiaris.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  most  reliable  zoologists  assert  with  confi- 
dence the  specific  unity  of  all  these  varieties,  notwithstandin 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  oarlj 
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origin  of  several  of  these  varieties,  evidence  which  was  quite 
as  well  known  to  them  as  it  is  to  Dr.  Nott ;  and  yet  the  latter, 
arbitrarily  assuming  their  specific  diversity,  finds  it  easy  enough, 
of  course,  to  establish  the  unlimited  fertility  of  such  "prox 
imate  species"  as  these.  Accordingly  he  triumphantly  ex- 
claims: "  Now  I  say  that  man  and  the  dog,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  examples,  form  that  link  of  perfect  prolificacy  of  two 
species  which  is  called  for.  I  would  ask  in  all  candor,  what 
more  perfect  proof  does  the  case  admit  of?  .  We  have  pointed 
out  a  regular  gradation  in  the  laws  of  hybridity,  and  we  then 
produce  species  that  are  perfectly  prolific,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  criteria  by  which  species  can  be  tested,  are  dis- 
tinct." This  last  assertion  is  certainly  cool,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  most  eminent  zoologists  of  the  age,  maintain  the 
opposite  doctrine. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  topic,  because  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  now  making,  under  cover  of 
Dr.  Morton's  name  and  reputation,  to  discredit  conclusions 
which  had  been  long  accepted  as  axioms  in  zoology.  For  yet 
further  details  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Bachman's  writings 
on  this  subject  in  his  monogi'aph  on  the  "Unity  of  the  Human 
Eace,"  and  in  his  contributions  to  the  Charleston  Medical 
Journal  and  Review,  from  the  year  1850  down  to  the  present 
time.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  facts  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated are  sufficient  to  convince  any  unbiased  mind  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  accepting  the  new  doctrines  so 
earnestly  but  so  unsuccessfully  advocated  by  Dr.  Morton  and 
his  followers.* 

*  We  have  noticed  the  unworthy  effort  to  discredit  the  competency  of  Dr.  Bachman  as  a  wit- 
ness in  this  Bclentiflc  controversy,  on  the  ground  of  his  profession  as  a  clergjmian.  It  is  bat  an  act 
of  Jnstice  to  this  gentleman  to  reprodaoe  his  reply  to  a  most  ongencroos  attempt  made  by  the 
biographers  of  Dr.  Morton  to  throw  ridicnle  upon  him.  Dr.  Bachman  had  objected,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  great  reaaonf  to  the  distant  and  aatiqaated  authorities  qnoted  by  Dr.  Morton,  when  the 
subjects  of  the  obaervations  were  still  at  hand  or  were  easily  procurable,  and  the  results  of  the 
experiments  could  and  ought  to  have  been  verified  before  they  were  used  to  set  up  new  doctrines 
in  science.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  effective  blow,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert  attention 
from  its  crushing  effects  by  a  flourish  of  the  light  weapons  of  ridicule.  "  Dr.  Bachman*s  contempt 
for  every  thing  old,^  eays  the  biographer  of  Dr#Morton,  "is  certainly  very  curious  in  one  so 
likely,  from  calling  and  position,  to  be  particularly  conservative.  Nor  is  this  his  only  singularity. 
His  pertinacious  ascription  of  a  remote  date,  to  every  one  whose  name  has  a  latinised  termination, 
reminds  one  of  the  old  story  of  the  backwoods  lawyer  who  persisted  in  numbering  old  '  Cantharides^ 
among  the  sages  of  antiquity.  He  is  particularly  hard  upon  *  old  Ilellenlns,^  never  failing  to  give 
him  a  passing  flout,  and  talking  about  raising  his  ghost  The  writings  of  Dr.  B.  do  not  indicate  a 
very  sensitive  person,  yet  even  he  must  have  felt  a  considerable  degree  of  the  sensation  known  as 
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Having  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  subject,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  stating  the  conclusions  merely  of  Dr.  PricharJ 
respecting  other  points  of  physiological  conformity.  The  ac- 
curacy of  these  conclusions  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one 
who  is  conversant  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  '*  A 
certain  uniformity  of  constitution,  or  a  constant  adherence, 
within  a  particular  range  of  variety,  to  certain  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  belongs  to  tlie  specific  character  of  each  original 
race.  Particular  species  have  certain  limits  witli  regard  to  the 
average  duration  of  life,  the  circumstances  connected  with  re- 
production, such  as  the  number  of  their  progeny,  the  times 
and  frequency  of  breeding,  the  period  of  gestation  in  mammi- 

eutis  anserlBA  when  he  received  the  inlbrmfttion  conveyed  in  Morton'ti  quietest  manner,  that  old 
HeDenlnfl,  with  others  of  his  so-called  mnsty  authorities,  were  his  own  contemporaries.  The  work 
of  Cherreal,  which  he  disposes  of  in  the  same  superdlioos  way,  hears  the  extreme  date  of  1846/^ 
"  More  of  a  theological  polemic  than  a  naturalist^  he  uses  the  tone  and  style  proverbially  displayed 
by  the  former,  and  is  offensive  accordingly.  Ue  has  bis  pnnlahment  in  general  oondemnation  and 
impaired  adentlfto  standing."  In  reply  to  the  former  of  these  two  paragraphs  Dr.  Bachman,  with 
excellent  temp^  and  real  dignity,  says:  "If  every  word  of  the  above  had  been  true,  it  does  appear 
to  hare  been  a  nuitter  of  small  moment,  too  unimportant  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  memoir  of 
tdeccaaad  man,  which,  whilst  it  did  not  add  one  feather  to  bis  fiune,  was  at  the  same  time  calcu- 
lated to  heap  ridicule  on  another.  But  what  will  be  thought  of  the  forbearance  and  Christian 
charity  of  these  expounders  of  tho  Bible,  when  the  public  is  informed  that  *old  Ilellenius'  col- 
leeted  his  incredible  stores  in  17S9,  and  published  them  in  Stockholm  in  1790,  before  we  were 
bom — that  Bechstein,  who  wrote  a  trifling  book  on  the  best  mode  of  raising  and  teaching  Mngioap 
Urda,  and  Arom  which  Dr.  Morton  collected  some  of  his  cases  of  hybrldity,  was  (as  far  as  wo  can 
nooUect  firom  having  seen  his  book  in  our  boyhood)  his  contemporary — that  Bewick,  another 
uthor  referred  to,  was  bom  in  1753 — and  that  the  work  of  Chevroul  was  the  very  one  about  which 
ve  had  desired  information  Arom  Dr.  Morton,  in  order  that  we  might  account  for  the  very  suftpi- 
dous  statement  about  goats  being  converted  into  sheep  and  vice  versa ;  a  statement  which  Col. 
Hamilton  Smith  has  since  denied,  and  Dr.  Morton  himself  has  said:  '  Efforts  have  been  made  on 
I  pretty  large  scale  in  Pennsylvania,  to  obtain  a  cross  between  the  sheep  and  goat,  but  not  a  single 
bjbrid  has  yet  resulted.*  Dr.  Morton,  who,  it  now  appears,  was  helped  to  the  reference  by  the 
'good  fortane*  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  refused  to  give  one  line  of  information  about  the  book.** 

With  reference  to  the  second  and  more  offensive  passage  we  have  quoted  tram  the  "  Memoir  o 
the  Life  and  Scientific  Labors  of  Samuel  George  Morton.**  We  confidently  afUrm  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  tone  or  expressions  of  Dr.  Bachman*s  scientlflc  papers  to  Justify  the  allegation  that 
be  is  a  **  theological  polemic**  The  writer  happened  to  know  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  it  was 
esrier  to  disparage  his  arguments  by  raising  a  suspicion  of  theological  bias  than  it  was  to  rofnto 
bb  ftcta.  As  to  his  rank  as  a  naturalist,  which  Dr.  Morton's  friend  and  biographer  so  directly  de- 
predated, we  need  only  take  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Morton  himself;  who,  addressing  Dr.  Bachman 
throng  the  pages  of  the  ^Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review**  for  May,  1S50,  xued  the  fol- 
lowing kngoage :  **  I  fully  reciprocate  the  kind  sentiments  you  have  expressed  with  respect  to 
myself  for  no  difference  of  opinion  can  diminish  my  esteem  for  you  as  a  man,  or  lessen  my  ad- 
miration for  one,  tcho  by  common  consent^  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Artist  ican  Zoology.'" 
Nor  was  this  an  exaggerated  compliment  betokening  the  Instinctive  courtesy  rather  than  indicating 
the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the  writer;  for  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  unprojadiced  student  of 
satnral  hfetory  to  be  only  a  Just  tribute  to  the  learned  and  indefatigable  author  of  tho  ^  Quadru- 
peds of  North- AmericsL**  So  far  as  the  **  scientific  standing*"  of  any  one  has  been  "  impaired/*  as 
the  result  of  the  diseusaion  on  hybrldity,  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  Dr.  Bachman.  On  the  other 
Land,  aa  sincere  admirers  of  Dr.  Morton,  we  rejoice  tliat  his  title  to  a  lastini;  reputation  rc'.«tii  on 
better  groonds  than  the  loose  and  inaccurate  statements  and  inconsequential  reasonings  of  L!s 
cways  on  ** Hybrldity  considered  with  Beferenee  to  the  Unity  of  tie  Human  Spedaa." 
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fere,  and  in  birds  that  of  sitting  upon  eggs,  and  in  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  suckle  or  watch  over  their  young. 
The  progress  of  physical  development  and  decay  is  likewise 
ordained  by  nature  to  take  place  in  each  species  according  to 
a  certain  rule.  The  periods  at  which  individuals  arrive  at 
adult  growth,  the  diflferent  changes  which  the  constitution 
undergoes  at  particular  ages,  the  periods  of  greatest  vigor  and 
of  decline,  and  the  total  duration  of  life,  are  given,  though 
with  individual  exceptions  and  varieties,  to  every  species  of 
animals.  There  are  exceptions  and  variations,  but  these  are 
within  certain  prescribed  limits  and  obey  definite  laws.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  as  a  very  general  fact, 
that  animals  belonging  to  tribes  which  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  but  yet  are  specifically  distinct,  differ  in  a  decided  man- 
ner with  respect  to  the  same  particulars."* 

Yet  another  test  of  the  specific  relations  of  animals  is  fur- 
nished by  their  agreement  or  difference  in  psychological  cha- 
racteristics. Among  the  lower  animals  we  find  every  species 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  instincts  and  propensities 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  these  instincts  often  differ  remarkably  in 
species  presenting  the  closest  structural  alliance.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  several  varieties  of  domesticated  animals 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  species,  notwithstanding  strongly 
marked  diversities  of  physical  structure,  we  may  recognize  in- 
stincts which  are  fundamentally  the  same,  although  they  may 
have  been  modified  by  the  continued  influence  of  man,  and  by 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  animals  are  placed.t 

The  principles  which  it  has  been  our  aim  to  set  forth  and 
illustrate  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  which  are  now  gener- 
ally recognized  as  among  the  axioms  of  Natural  History,  are 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  a  series  of  formal  propositions, 
an  abridgment  of  which,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  we  * 
will  now  present  as  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  whole 
subject. 

1.  Two  races  can  only  be  regarded  as  specifically  distinct 
when  the  characters  which  separate  them  are  transmitted 
with  complete  uniformity  from  parent  to  offspring;  when 

*  J.  C.  PrlchArd.    Loc  oit,  p.  65. 

t  lb.    Loc.  eit ;  and  GMpenter,  **  Varieties  of  Mankind,'" 
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there  are  no  intermediate  gradations  tending  to  connect 
them  ;  and  when  no  such  tendency  to  variation  has  manifested 
itself  in  either  race,  as  shall  make  it  probable,  or,  at  any  rate, 
possible,  that  their  differences  may  be  the  direct  result  of  ex- 
ternal influences,  or  may  be  attributed  to  an  unusual  diver- 
gence in  the  character  of  the  oflfepring  from  those  of  the  parents. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  two  races  may  undoubtedly  be  re- 
garded as  specifically  identical  when,  however  great  the  differ- 
eDces  in  stature,  conformation,  psychical  character,  etc.,  pre- 
sented by  their  respective  types,  these  types  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  intermediate  gradations,  so  close  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  establish  a  definite  boundary  line  between 
the  collections  of  individuals,  which  are  assembled  around  them. 

3.  Again,  two  races  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  specifi- 
fxillyidenticaljwlien,  in  either  race,  varieties  present  themselves, 
which  exhibit  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  other  race ;  since 
we  then  have  evidence  that,  although  these  peculiarities  are 
so  generally  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  each  race 
possesses  a  certain  degree  of  permanence,  yet  they  are  not  thus 
uniformly  inherited;  and,  consequently,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  transformation  of  the  one  race  into  the  other,  if 
the  circumstances  which  have  originated  the  variation,  even 
in  a  single  case,  should  act  with  sufficient  potency  on  the 
whole  ma83. 

4.  No  character  can  be  safely  adopted,  as  justifying  the  as- 
sumption of  the  specific  diversity  of  two  races,  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  undergo  considerable  variation  in  either 
race,  even  though  such  modification  should  not  proceed  to  the 
extent  of  conversion  into  the  character  of  the  other ;  for  if  a 
limited  amount  of  change  in  external  conditions  be  found  ca- 
pable of  effecting  a  certain  degree  of  alteration,  tlie  probability 
is  strong  that  the  higher  difference  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  more  potent  operation  of  the  same  class  of  causes. 

5.  The  very  fact  of  the  extensive  dispersion  of  a  race,  and 
of  its  existence  under  a  great  variety  of  external  conditions, 
implies  a  marked  capacity  for  variation  ;  since,  without  such 
capacity,  the  race  could  not  continue  to  flourish. 

6.  Among  the  domesticated  races  of  quadnipeds,  which  are 
particularly  susceptible  of  the  influences  tending  to  produce 
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permanent  varieties^  the  characters  most  susceptible  of  variation 
are  statwre^  general  conformation  of  the  hody — conformation  of 
the  skull — quantity^  texture  and  color  of  the  hairy  covering — 
psychical  character^  as  shown  in  the  increase  of  intelligence^ 
in  the  acquirement  of  new  methods  of  action,  and  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  of  the  natural  instinctive  propensities. 

7.  The  several  races  of  animals  which,  according  to  the 
foregoing  criteria,  are  accounted  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species,  breed  freely  and  spontaneously  with  each  other,  when 
allowed  to  do  so  ;  and  the  offspring  are  fertile,  not  only  with 
either  of  the  parent  races,  but  with  each  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  propagation  may  take  place  between  indivi- 
duals of  undoubtedly  distinct  species,  yet  there  is  little  jspon- 
taneous  tendency  to  such  admixture ;  for  each  animal  will  se- 
lect one  of  its  own  species  in  preference  to  one  of  another  spe- 
cies. The  hybrid  offspring  are  deficient  in  generative  power ; 
so  that,  although  a  mule  may  be  fertile  when  paired  with 
an  individual  of  either  of  the  parent  races,  it  is  seldom  or 
never  fertile  with  one  of  its  own  kind.  Thus  the  peculiarities 
introduced  by  hybridity  are  speedily  merged  into  those  of  the 
parent  stocks ;  and  no  new  race  has  ever  been  known  to  origi- 
nate from  this  kind  of  union. 

8.  Among  all  those  races  which  are  entitled  to  rank  as  per- 
manent varieties  only,  the  physiological  conformity  is  often 
closer  than  the  structural. 

9.  So,  again,  among  the  varieties  of  the  same  species,  there 
is,  with  subordinate  differences,  such  as  can  usually  be  traced  to 
external  agencies,  and  particularly  to  human  influence,  a  very 
closo  psychical  conformity ;  the  capacities  of  the  several  races 
being  fundamentally  the  same,  although  varying  in  their  de- 
gree of  relative  development.*  Let  us  now  make  an  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  questions  respect- 
ing the  specific  relations  of  the  Human  Eaces.  In  our  re- 
marks, designed  to  illustrate  the  general  propositions,  we  have 
anticipated  so  much  that  might,  otherwise,  be  appropriately 
stated  in  this  connection,  that  a  few  words  will  si^ce  for  the 
present  application,  at  least  with  respect  to  many  of  the  seve- 
ral heads. 

•  See  Carpenter  oa  the  "  Varieties  of  Mankind  **  for  a  somewhat  fuller  summary. 
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TTe  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
records  of  pro&ne  history  do  not  extend  back  to  the  origin  of 
any  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  human  family,  we  can  not, 
of  course,  expect  a  direct  and  authoritative  solution  of  the 
question  from  that  quarter.  We  might,  indeed,  consult  the 
2Io6aic  narratire,  and  quote  the  incidental  testimony  of  St 
Paul,  and  this  too,  without  violating  the  principle  announced 
in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
pursued  as  one  of  pure  science,  and  not  as  a  theological  spec- 
ulation. It  is  one  thing  to  demand  assent  to  a  scientific  pro- 
position, on  the  ground  that  its  denial  involves  a  conflict  with 
some  theological  dogma,  and  quite  a  difiPerent  thing,  to  admit 
certain  historical  facts  on  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers. 
The  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  and  au- 
thentic narrative,  should  be  tested  by  the  same  canons  which 
serve  to  authenticate  any  other  history.  If  these  claims  be 
substantiated,  we  can  not  see  on  what  fair  grounds  its  record 
of  simple  facts  can  be  set  aside  in  any  inquiry,  in  which  these 
facts  have  a  most  important  bearing.  Men  of  science  may 
reasonably  object  to  the  admission  of  theological  doctrines, 
which  rest  upon  particular  modes  of  interpreting  the  simple 
facts ;  but  we  repeat  it,  if  the  record  be  duly  accredited,  the 
facts  are  just  as  valid  in  matters  of  science,  as  tliough  they 
were  reported  in  profane  history,  and  this,  too,  even  when 
we  set  aside  altogether  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Judging  Moses  simply  by  the  extraordinary  con- 
formity of  his  cosmogony,  when  properly  read  in  tlie  light  of 
modern  hermeneutics,  with  the  deductions  of  modern  geology, 
in  which  respect  there  is  an  amazing  contrast  with  the  cosmo- 
gonies of  all  other  ancient  writers,  we  should  bo  bound  by  the 
rules  of  the  most  positive  philosophy,  to  give  due  weight  to 
such  interesting  facts.*  And  yet,  inasmuch  as  for  reasons 
already  stated,  we  prefer,  in  general,  to  support  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  results  of  scientific  researches  to  aiding  science,  oven 
in  its  narrative  department,  by  means  of  the  sacred  writings, 
we  shall  not  insist  upon  making  this  very  legitimate  use  of  tiio 
facts  therein  recorded,  though  we  have  thought  proper  to 
state  and  defend  the  position  which  has  just  been  indicated. 

♦  8«e  m  Berteir  of  the  ••Six  Days  of  Crefttlon,'' of  Prot  Tayler  Lewis,  by  Prof.  D»n»,  In  tho 
BlbUotbeca  Smh for  Jaa^  ISSfi,  p.  110. 
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In  this  connection  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the  indefati- 
gable attempts  of  the  authors  of  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  to 
persuade  the  reading  public  that  reliable  history  has  spoken 
unmistakably  in  favor  of  the  views  of  the  diversity-thepry 
party.  We  refer  to  the  use  made  by  them  of  the  fact  that  the 
negro  and  three  other  leading  types  of  men,  were  accurately 
delineated  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  several  thousand  yeai's 
ago.  This  fact  furnishes  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  ethno- 
logists, who  besides  contending  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
types  in  question  were  the  effects  of  climatic  or  other  analo- 
gous influences,  have  also  argued  that  these  effects  will  ulti- 
mately disappear,  when  the  subjects  are  exposed  to  opposite 
influences  through  a  series  of  generations.  But  such  views 
are  not  now  entertained  by  any  ethnologist  of  note,  and  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  famous  "  monumen- 
tal history  of  man"  throws  no  light  at  all  upon  the  obscure 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  different  leading  human  types. 
Whatever  date  be  assigned  to  these  inscriptions,  there  niust 
have  been  an  antecedent  period  quite  long  enough  to  have 
given  origin  to  any  number  of  types.  We  can  easily  imagine 
various  explanations  of  the  manner  in  which  different  types 
might  have  arisen  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  date  of  tlie 
Egyptian  monuments,  whether  under  the  influence  of  natural 
■causes,  favorable  to  the  development  of  an  original  constitu- 
tional tendency  to  spontaneous  variation,  or  in  virtue  of  a 
more  direct  and  miraculous  interposition  of  God  in  the  case  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  in  accordance  with  a  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  curse  of  Canaan,  and  the  blessing  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  9  :  25-27.  But  wo  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  indulge  in  any  speculations  on  this 
point.  We  hold,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  recognized 
by  the  best  naturalists,  as  just  cited  at  length,  that  the  specific 
unity  of  permanent  varieties  may  be  established  in  numerous 
instances,  in  which  there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  origin 
of  the  several  variations. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  significant  fact,  that  while  the  oldest  mon- 
umental records  extend  back,  according  to  Birch  and  Lepsius, 
to  about  3890  B.C.,  ixo  negro  delineation^  as  admitted  by  the 
authors  of  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  (p.  269,)  is  found  earlier  than 
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the  24/A  century  B.  C.  Just  here  we  are  constrained  to  call 
attention  to  the  apparently  disingenuous  way  of  recording  this 
fiict  So  far  from  adverting  to  the  interval  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  between  the  date  of  the  oldest  negro  delinea- 
tion and  diat  of  the  earlier  records,  they  speak  of  the  former 
as  "  contemporary  with  the  earliest  Egyptians  ;"  whereas  it  is 
seen  that  the  monumental  inscriptions,  so  far  from  demonstrat- 
ing the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  black  arid  white  races, 
furnish  a  strong  presumption  against  this  doctrine.  Accord- 
ingly BuN8K3r  and  Lepsius,  whom  the  authors  of  "  Types  of 
Mankind"  were  constrained  to  accredit  as  the  most  eminent 
and  reliable  of  living  Egyptologists,  are  both  earnest  advocates 
of  the  specific  unity  and  of  the  common  origin  of  the  human 
races ;  and  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  this  fact,  Nott  and  Gliddoii 
complacently  ascribe  the  same  opinions  as  expressed  by  Prof. 
Owen,  Count  Gobineau,  and  others,  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
**  monumental  history  of  man." 

But,  though  it  was  not  necessary  for  our  general  argument, 
to  demonstrate  the  origin  within  historic  times  of  any  of  the 
leading  types  of  mankind,  we  are  not  without  evidence  of  the 
appearance  of  new  varieties  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett  made  to  Dr.  Bachmau  the 
following  statement :  "  I  saw  in  the  capital  of  Mexico  a  regi- 
ment of  six  hundred  men,  called  Los  Pintados,  who  were  all 
spotted  with  blue  spots  in  some  part  of  the  body.  These 
people  are  found  along  the  Pacific  coast  just  north  of  Aca- 
pnlco."  ■**  These  persons  were  all  in  fine  health,  and  propagated 
their  varieties  from  generation  to  generation.  What  there  was  in 
the  food,  the  climate,  or  the  geological  structure  of  the  western 
coast  of  America  to  produce  this  strangely  colored  variety  in 
the  human  species,  we  are  unable  even  to  conjecture.  It  was 
certainly  not  disease,  as  Mr.  Poinsett  represents  them  as  a 
regiment  of  fine,  healthy  looking  men,  in  which  there  was  not 
a  solitary  individual  who  was  not  spotted  in  this  manner.  If 
our  opponents  who  are  busily  engaged  in  making  new  species 
of  men,  should,  on  this  hint,  begin  to  speculate  on  the  position 
this  new  species  of  Homo  maculatus  should  occupy  in  our  no- 
menclature, we  would  just  remind  them  that  they  have  origin- 
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ated  since  the  discovery  of  America,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood."  * 

The  argument  in  favor  of  specific  unity  derived  from  a  large 
number  of  transitional  forms,  connecting  by  a  gradational  series 
two  extreme  varieties  of  type  as  to  bodily  conformation,  applies 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  case  of  the  human  races.  Dr.  Nott 
indeed,  asserts  that  the  genus  Homo  embraces  many  primordial 
types  or  species,  which  have  remained  permanent  and  untran' 
sitional  through  all  recorded  time,  and  despite  the  most  oppo- 
site moral  and  physical  influences."  But  we  have  just  seen 
that  the  argument  intended  to  bo  expressed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sentence  does  not  by  any  means  sustain  the  assertion 
which  prefaces  it.  For  "  all  recorded  time  "  does  not  cover 
the  entire  history  of  any  one  species,  if  we  exclude,  as  this 
gentleman  does  exclude,  all  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  alleg- 
ed fact,  if  it  were  true,  and  we  have  seen  that  according  to  the 
statements  of  Lepsius  and  Birch,  and  by  iDr.  Nott's  own  ad- 
mission, it  is  wholly  without  "  monumental "  proof  as  regards 
the  negro  race  for  at  least  one  thousand  years,  would  only  fur- 
nish a  slight  presumption  in  favor  of  his  opinion;  and  this 
presumption  would  even  then  be  easily  set  aside  by  numerous 
and  convincing  considerations.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  asser- 
tion that  the  types  of  men  have  remained  "  permanent  and 
untransiiional  through  all  recorded  time,"  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  statements  of  the  most  eminent  ethnologists  and  trav- 
ellers. Thus  Dr.  Carpenter  states,  as  the  result  of  the  researches 
of  Prichard,  Latham,  and  others,  that  "  the  Magyar  race  in 
Hungary,  which  is  not  now  inferior  in  mental  or  physical 
characters  to  any  in  Europe,  is  proved  by  historical  and  philo- 
logical evidence  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  northern 
Asiatic  stock,  which  was  expelled  about  ten  centuries  since 
from  the  country  it  then  inhabited,  (which  bordered  on  the 
Uralian  Mountains,)  and  in  its  turn,  expelled  the  Slavonian 
nations  from  the  fertile  parts  of  Hungary,  which  it  has  occu- 
pied ever  since.  Having  thus  exchanged  their  abode,  from 
the  most  rigorous  climate  of  the  old  continent — a  wilderness 
in  which  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes  pursue  the  chase  during 
only  the  mildest  season — ^for  one  in  the  south  of  Europe,  amid 

*  J.  Bacbman,  D.D.    On  tbo  Unity  of  the  Hnman  Race,  eto.,  p.  182. 
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fertile  plains  abounding  in  rich  harvests,  the  Magyars  gradually 
laid  aside  the  rude  and  savage  habits,  which  they  are  recorded 
to  have  brought  with  them,  and  adopted  a  more  settled  mode 
of  life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  their  type  of  cranial 
conformation  has  been  changed  from  the  pyramidal  (or  Mon- 
gol) to  the  elliptical,  (or  Caucasian ;)  and  they  have  become  a 
handsome  people,  with  fine  stature  and  regular  European  fea- 
tures, with  just  enough  of  the  Tartar  cast  of  countenance,  in 
some  instances,  to  recall  their  origin  to  mind.  Here  it  may  be 
said  that  the  intermixture  of  the  conquering  with  the  conquered 
race  has  had  a  great  share  in  bringing  about  this  change; 
but  the  Magyars  pride  themselves  greatly  on  the  purity  of 
their  descent ;  and  the  small  infusion  of  Slavonic  blood,  which 
may  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  complete  change  of  type  which  now 
manifests  itself.  The  women  of  pure  Magyar  race  are  said  by 
good  judges  to  be  singularly  beautiful,  far  surpassing  either 
German  or  Slavonian  females.  A  similar  modification,  but 
leas  in  degree,  appears  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Finnish 
tribes  of  Scandinavia.  These  may  be  almost  certainly  affirmed 
to  have  had  the  same  origin  with  the  Lapps ;  but  whilst  the 
latter  retain  (although  inhabiting  Europe)  the  nomadic  habits 
ol  their  Mongolian  ancestors,  the  former  have  adopted  a  much 
more  settled  mode  of  life,  and  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  And  thus  we  have  in  the  Lapps,  Finns, 
and  Magyars,  three  nations  or  tribes,  of  whose  descent  from  a 
common  stock  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and 
which  yet  exhibit  the  most  marked  differences  in  cranial  cha- 
racters, and  also  in  general  conformation,  the  Magyars  being 
tall  and  well  made,  as  the  Lapps  are  short  and  uncouth."* 

Agassiz  and  Dr.  Morton  agree  that  all  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  America  except  only  the  Esquimaux,  had  a  common  orgin, 
and  yet  the  widest  diversities  are  admitted  to  exist  among  them 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  shape  of  the  head,  stature, 
color,  and  character  of  the  hair.  Dr.  Morton  himself  bears 
very  decided  testimony  on  most  of  these  points,  f    Catlin, 

speaking  of  the  Mandans  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  whose  fairness 

# 

*  W.  B.  Carpenter.    Loe.  dt,  p.  182S ;  where  also  several  other  instances  are  dtcd. 
t  S.  G.  Morton.    **  Physioal  Typo  of  the  American  Indians'"— in  Schoolcraft's  "*  Indian  Trlhes,'' 
ToLU. 
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of  complexion  is  proverbial,  says :  "  There  are  many  of  these 
people  whose  complexions  are  as  light  as  half-breeds;  and 
among  women  especially  there  many  whose  skins  are  almost 
white,  with  the  most  pleasing  symmetry  and  perfection  of  fea- 
tures, with  hazel,  "with  gray,  and  with  blue  eyes." 

The  same  phenomenon  of  a  gradational  series  exhibited 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  demonstrate  the  transitional 
character  of  the  features  usually  regarded  as  typical,  is  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  African  tribes.  An  interesting 
sketch  of  these  numerous  and  diversified  tribes,  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  belong  to  the  same  stock,  (see  the  letter  of  the 
Chev.  Lepsius  to  Dr.  Nott,  published  in  "  Types  of  Mankind," 
p.  233,)  appeared  in  an  able  article  in  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Keview  for  January,  1855.  It  is  there  stated  on  the  authority 
of  the  most  reliable  travellers  that  "some  of  these  tribes  deviate 
more  widely  from  the  fine  European  standard  than  any  other 
human  varieties,  except,  perhaps,  the  negroes  of  Australia, 
who  are  allied  to  those  of  New-Britain;  and  in  the  whole 
range,  we  discover  the  same  endless  variations  and  gradational 
blendings  between  the  widest  extremes,  exhibited  by  all  the 
other  people  of  the  earth.  In  color^  they  vary  through  every 
shade,  between  the  appropriate  European  that  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  Egypt  and  still  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  the  polished  ebony  of  the  thoroughly  dyed  negro. 
In  physiognomy^  they  range  between  the  elegant  Grecian  out- 
line, and  the  exaggerated,  monstrosity  of  prognathous  develop- 
ment. In  texture  of  hair  they  exhibit  every  grade  from  the 
soft  Asiatic,  and  even  auburn  locks  of  some  Egyptians  and  of  the 
Auranian  Berbers,  tlirough  the  long  and  plaited  ringlets  of  the 
Morooran  Kafirs,  the  short  and  crisp  curls  of  the  Nubian  Ber- 
berines,  the  thick  and  frizzled  half  wolf-like  covering  of  the 
diffused  Gallas,  and  the  still  more  woolly-head  growth  of  the 
sagacious  Fellahs,  to  the  thorough  developed  negro  tufts  of  the 
Ghiinea  tribes.  In  every  important  particular  that  marks 
varieties  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  vary  with  such  inde- 
finite blendings  of  one  grade  into  another,  between  the  Can-, 
casian  standard  and  the  lowest  negro  specimen,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a  line  of  division  at  fcy  point  of  the  skull,  and 
affirm  here  one  type  ends  and  another  begins."  * 

*  Southern  Qoarterlj  Review,  Janiury,  1855,  p.  148. 
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Baron  Humboldt  (who,  by  the  way,  is  quite  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  monumental  history  of  man  as  Dr.  K'ott  can 
be)  says:  "Whilst  attention  was  exclusively  directed  to  the 
extremes  of  color  and  of  form,  the  result  of  the  first  vivid  im- 
pressions, derived  from  the  senses,  was  a  tendency  to  view  these 
differences  as  characteristics,  not  of  mere  varieties,  but  of 
ori^nally  distinct  species.  The  permanence  of  certain  types, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  opposite  influences,  especially  of  cli- 
mate, appeared  to  favor  his  view,  notwithstanding  the  shortness 
of  the  time  to  which  the  historical  evidence  applied ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  more  powerful  reasons  lend  their  weight  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  and  corroborate  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race.  I  refer  to  the  many  intermediate  gradations  of  the 
tint  of  the  skin,  and  the  form  of  the  skull,  which  have  been 
made  known  to  us  by  the  rapid  progress  of  geographical 
sciences  in  modem  times ;  to  the  analogies  derived  from  the 
history  of  varieties  in  animals,  both  domesticated  and  wild ; 
and  to  the  positive  observations  collected  respecting  the  limits 
of  fertility  in  hybrids.  The  greater  part  of  the  supposed  con- 
trasts to  which  so  much  weight  was  formerly  assigned,  have 
disappeared  before  the  laborious  investigations  of  Liedemann 
on  the  brain  of  negroes  and  of  Europeans,  and  the  anatomical 
researches  of  Vrolik  and  Weber  on  the  form  of  the  pelvis. 
When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  dark-colored  African 
nations,  on  which  the  work  of  Prichard  has  thrown  so  much 
light,  and  when  wo  compare  them  with  the  natives  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Islands,  and  with  the  Papuans  and  Alfourans,  we  see 
that  a  black  tint  of  skin,  woolly  hair,  and  negro  features,  are 
by  no  means  invariably  associated." — "  Mankind  are  therefore 
distributed  in  varieties,  which  we  are  often  accustomed  to 
designate  by  the  somewhat  vague  appellation  of  races."  * 

Such  being  the  unanimous  testimony  of  travellers,  with  re- 
spect to  the  actual  diversities,  in  almost  every  conceivable 
shade  of  gradation,  among  tribes  admitted  to  have  sprung  from 

*  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Otto's  tmnalation,  p.  851.  Having  argued  convlnciDgly  in  fkvor  of  the 
Bpcdfie  onit^  of  men,  this  illostrions  philosopher  adds  tho  following  reflection:  "By  maintaining 
the  nnlty  of  the  hmoan  species,  we  at  the  same  time  repel  the  cheerless  assumption  c^superior  and 
toCerior  races  <^  men.**  This  passage  is  quoted  in  **  Types  of  Mankind,**  with  such  comments  as 
to  imply  that  the  tender  senslbtlity  of  the  amiable  savant  in  view  of  the  oheerleosneas  of  the  divorBity 
doctrliM  was  the  main  or  only  cause  of  his  rc;)ectlon  of  it,  wholly  ignoring  the  positive  statements 
which  we  have,  in  part,  quoted  and  which  mmedlately  preceded  the  sentence  in  question. 
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a  common  stock,  is  it  not  surprising  that  even  the  prejudiced, 
authors  of  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  should  hazard  the  assertion 
that  the  types  of  men  are  untransitional !  In  point  of  fact,  the 
shades  of  difference  are  so  numerous,  and  they  run  into  each 
other  by  such  gradational  changes,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  agree  upon  the  number  of  distinct  varieties.  No  two  eth- 
nologists make  the  same  classification.  Now  this  fact  strikes 
us  as  furnishing  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  views  so  confi- 
dently promulgated  by  the  new  school  of  American  ethnolo- 
gists. K  anatomy,  zoology,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals,  and  the  monumental  litera- 
ture of  Egypt,  prove  the  existence  of  numerous  primeval  types 
of  men,  of  course  they  indicate  the  exact  number,  since  they 
do  not  announce  an  abstract  proposition,  but  teach  by  actual 
examples.  But  is  there  even  an  approximation  to  accordance 
among  the  leading  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
species  or  of  origin  among  the  various  races  of  men  ?  Agassiz 
makes  eight  primeval  types,  and  involves  himself,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  in  numerous  diflSculties  and  some  absurdi- 
ties in  BO  doing.  Dr.  Morton  made  five  groups,  each  sub- 
divided into  numerous  families,  twenty-two  in  all,  without 
distinctly  affirming  which  were  distinct  species.  Dr.  Nott, 
alluding  to  this  classification,  says,  apologetically:  "Some 
classification  of  races,  however  arbitrary,  seems  to  be  almost 
indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  clear  ideas  to  the 
general  reader,  yet  the  one  here  adopted  by  Morton,  if  accepted 
without  proper  allowance,  is  calculated  to  lead  to  grave  eiTor. 
He  has  grouped  together  races  which  between  themselves  pos- 
sess no  affinity  whatever,  that  present  the  most  opposite  cranial 
characterSj  and  which  are,  doubtless,  specifically  different." 
Jaquinot,  quoted  by  Dr.  Nott,  makes  three  species  only,  of 
the  genus  Homo,  the  Caucasian,  Mongol,  and  Negro.  Dr. 
Nott  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  provisionally,  as  being  simple, 
but  adds  that  Jaquinot  being  ignorant  of  the  monumental  his- 
tory of  man,  classes  together  races  which,  (although  somewhat 
similar  in  type,)  having  presented  distinct  physical  character- 
istics for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  can  not  be  regarded 
as  one  and  the  same  species,  any  more  than  his  Caucasians  and 
negroes." 
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But  besides  the  evidence  of  the  transitional  nature  of  human 
types  exhibited  in  the  gradational  series  of  such  types,  the 
same  &ct  is  indicated  by  the  want  of  constancy  among  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  tribe,  in  the  characters  alleged  to  be  typical. 
While  we  admit,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  permanency  of  types, 
60  that  as  a  general  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  notable  exceptions,  the  races  are  not  in  danger 
of  losing  their  typical  characters,  we  yet  contend  that  not  one 
of  these  characters  nor  any  particular  combination  of  them, 
has  that  degree  of  constancy  which  is  essential  to  render  them 
valid  as  tests  of  specific  distinction..  Those  who  deny  the  spe- 
cific unity  of  man,  sometimes  challenge  the  advocates  of  tlie 
doctrine  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which  an  individual 
belonging  by  birth  to  a  particular  race,  has  manifested  the 
aggregate  of  the  characters  held  to  be  typical  of  another  race. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  next  to  a  miracle  if  such  a  phenomenon 
were  to  occur.  On  the  mere  principle  of  probabilities,  the 
chances  of  the  spontaneous  recurrence  of  so  complex  a  combi- 
nation of  characters,  where  there  was  no  hereditary  tendency  to 
their  production^  would  be  almost  infinitely  small.  It  suffices 
to  show  that  in  the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  race,  there  are 
occasional  deviations  from  every  one  of  its  typical  characters, 
and  of  course  from  any  particular  combination  of  them,  to 
discredit  each  and  all  as  grounds  of  specific  distinction. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  able  article  on  the  "  Varieties  of  Man- 
kind," in  the  English  "  Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
Ic^,"  gives  figures  of  skulls  of  Englishmen,  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  presenting  some 
the  characteristics  of  the  pyramidal  or  Mongol  type,  and 
others  those  of  the  prognathous  or  negro  type.  Any  man  may 
recognize  similal*  deviations,  in  any  large  and  mixed  crowd  of 
persons,  all  of  whom  may  be  of  pure  Caucasian  blood. 

Again,  Dr.  Morton  compared  tJie  capacity  of  the  cranium  in 
a  number  of  skulls  belonging  to  different  races,  and  while  the 
average  capacity  of  the  elliptical  skull  of  the  white  races  was 
greatest,  and  that  of  the  Hottentot  and  Australian  the  small- 
est, yet  the  largest  negro  skull  was  very  much  larger  than  the 
smallest  European,  and  even  possessed  two  exilic  inches  more 
capacity  than  the  largest  Anglo-American.    It  was  a  singular 
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result  that  the  family  exhibiting  the  largest  skull,  namely,  the 
Germans,  also  exhibited  oiie,  its  minimum,  which  approached 
very  nearly  to  being  the  smallest  of  all  that  were  examined  in 
any  of  the  families.  Conversely,  the  Peruvians,  whose  mini- 
mum and  average  wore  the  lowest,  also  rose  in  some  instances 
very  nearly  to  the  maximum.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  approach  to  that  constancy  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  cranial  cavity  which  is  requisite  to  constitute  this  a  valid 
test  of  specific  distinction. 

Wo  shall  be  constrained  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  every  other  structural  character  which  has  yet  been 
invoked,  such  as  Dr.  Neill's  mark  of  a  division  of  the  articu- 
lating surface  of  each  occipital  condyle  into  two  facets,  by 
either  a  groove  or  a  ridge,  it  being  found  by  him  in  thirty  only 
out  of  eighty-one  African  crania,  while  it  was  also  found  in  four 
pure  Egyptian^  and  in  three  aboriginal  American  skulls.* 

The  hue  of  the  skin  has,  perhaps,  a  better  apparent  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  mark  than  any  which 
has  been  yet  referred  to,  but  even  this  character  has  not  that 
degree  of  constancy  which  is  requisite  for  a  specific  distinction. 
For,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  another  connection,  American 
Indians,  admitted  by  all  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
exhibit  every  shade  of  color  from  ''  the  almost  hlack  Charruas, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  some  of  the 
California  tribes,"t  ^  ^^  f^^r  Mandans  of  Upper  Missouri, 
represented  by  Catlin  as  being  almost  white.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon is  exhibited  among  the  African  tribes,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  and  occasional  instances  occur  as  individual 
anomalies  in  which  negroes  become  white  after  birth,  not  by  a 
mere  loss  of  the  black  coloring  matter,  but  "  by  a  positive 
development  of  the  coloring  matter  that  characterizes  the 
Xantiuym  variety,  in  which  the  complexion  is  fair  and  ruddy." 
The  fact  that  dark-skinned  people  do  not  lose  their  character- 
istic hue  by  living  for  many  successive  generations  in  tem- 
perate climates,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
that  this  hue  might  have  been  originally  acquired  as  the  effect 
of  climatic  or  other  external  conditions.    For  a  positive  mark 

*  American  Joamal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.    Jan.,  1S50. 

t  Schoolcraft    Indian  Trib««,  part  It,  p.  820.    **  On  the  Physical  Typo  <tf  the  Amerloan  In- 
dians," an  article  written  by  Dr.  Morton  hlmsol£ 
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once  acquired,  is  apt  to  be  perpetuated  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission, and  is,  therefore,  not  lost  by  the  mere  withdrawal  of 
the  inflaences  under  which  it  was  originally  formed* 

For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  argument  under  this  head,  we  beg 
onr  readers  to  consult  the  works  of  Dr.  Prichard  and  Dr.  Car- 
penters article  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
since  the  force  of  the  argument  depends  upon  the  number  of 
well  authenticated  observations  relating  to  the  inconstancy  of 
this  mark.  The  numerous  pertinent  facts  cited  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, suffice  to  demand  our  assent  to  his  statement,  that,  '^  on 
the  whole,  then,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  color  of  the 
skin  is  a  character  of  such  variable  nature,  that  no  positive  line 
of  demarcation  can -be  drawn  by  its  aid  between  tiie  different 
races  of  mankind." 

There  is  still  less  constancy  in  the  differential  characters  of 
the  hair  in  the  different  races,  so  vauntingly  paraded  a  few 
years  ago  before  almost  every  scientific  association  in  America, 
by  Mr.  P.  A.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  who  asserted  that  the 
form  of  the  surface  left  by  a  transverse  section  of  the  hair  of  a 
white  man  is  ovalj  that  of  the  Choctaw  and  some  other  Ameri- 
can Indians,  circular,  the  hair  being  cylindrical,  and  that  of 
the  negro  eccentrically  elliptical,  his  hair  being  quite  flat. 
Again,  he  avers  that  the  hair  of  the  negro  is  not  true  hair  but 
wooL  ITow  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  stands  accredited  before  the 
scientific  world  as  a  most  skillful  and  reliable  practical  micro- 
sopist,  having  employed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  as  applied 
to  the  study  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  declares  with 
emphasis  that  the  form  of  the  shaft  of  the  hair  varies  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  race,  but  also  in  different  hairs 
of  the  same  individuals,  being  sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes 
oval,  and  sometimes  (though  more  rarely)  eccentrically  ellipti- 
cal or  nearly  flat.  And  so,  too,  for  the  other  characters  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Browne. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  none  of  the  alleged  differential 
characters  exhibit  that  constancy  which  is  requisite  to  their 
validity  as  tests  of  specific  diversity,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  liability  to  occasional  modifications  within  the 
limits  of  one  and  the  same  race,  as  well  as  their  gradational 

Vol.  IV.. 
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changes  in  a  series  of  races,  the  extremes  of  which  may  be 
very  widely  separated  from  each  other,  go  far  to  demonstrate 
the  specific  unity  of  all. 

Especially  will  this  appear  if  we  contrast  this  demonstrated 
inconstancy  of  the  typical  characters  of  the  human  races  with 
the  unvarying  constancy  of  those  traits  which  separate  all  the 
varieties  of  mankind,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  highest  anthro- 
poid brute  on  the  other.  This  has  been  well  done  by  Professor 
Richard  Owen,  the  most  philosophical  of  the  comparative  ana- 
tomists of  the  age,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on  the  Anthropoid 
Apes,  delivered  before  the  Ethnolo^cal  section  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  an  abstract  of  which  is  found  in  the 
London  Athencmm  for  September,  1854.  "  It  is  not  without 
interest,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  to  observe  that,  as  the  generic 
forms  of  the  Quadramana  approach  the  Bimanous  order,  they 
are  represented  by  fewer  species.  The  Gibbos  (ECylobates) 
scarcely  number  more  than  half  a  dozen  species ;  the  Orangs 
(Pithecus)  have  but  two  species,  or  at  most  three ;  the  Chim- 
panzees (Troglodytes)  are  represented  by  two  species.  The 
unity  of  the  human  species  is  demonstrated  iy  the  constancy  of 
those  osteological  and  dental  characters  to  which  the  attention 
is  7nore  particularly  directed  in  the  investigation  of  the  corre- 
sponding characters  of  the  higher  quadrumana.  Man  is  the 
sole  species  of  his  genus — the  sole  representative  of  his  order."* 

Our  remarks  on  the  value  of  structural  peculiarities  in  the 
discrimination  of  species  have  covered  so  much  space,  that  but 
little  room  is  left  for  a  notice  of  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical conformities  prevailing  among  the  races  of  mankind. 
This  part  of  the  inquiry  has  been  pursued  with  great  diligence 
and  success  by  Dr.  Prichard  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  conclu- 
sions only,  as  to  most  of  the  points  noticed,  we  can  now  quote. 
These  gentlemen  have  collected  authentic  statistics  which 
serve  to  establish  a  most  exact  correspondence  between  the 
different  races,  as  to  the  average  duration  of  life  under  the 
same  conditions  of  climate,  mode  of  life,  etc. ;  as  to  the  maxi- 

*  Thif  argoment  is  preienied  in  a  very  striking  form  by  Dr.  Bachman,  who  hai  drawn  up 
two  tables,  one  exhibiting  the  osteological  diferences^  and  the  other  representing  the  exact 
osteological  eonformiUee  of  the  three  leading  haman  types  in  respect  of  the  very  same  features, 
In  regard  to  which  the  quadroroanous  species  are  found  to  dilTer  among  themselres.  Cbarlagtoa 
Medical  Joornal,  November,  18M,  p.  790.    Note. 
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mum  longevitj — the  rate  of  mortality — the  age  at  which  the 
body  attains  its  maximum  development — the  epoch  of  the  first 
menstroation  (with  a  partial  and  easily  explained  exception  in 
thetaise  of  the  Hindoo  females) — the  frequency  of  the  period- 
ical recurrence  of  that  function — the  epoch  of  life  to  which  it 
extends — the  duration  of  pregnancy — tlie  fertility  of  mixed 
breeds — and  finally,  as  to  the  liability  to  the  same  diseases. 
So  wonderful  a  correspondence  through  so  extensive  a  range 
of  physiological  susceptibilities  and  powers,  covering,  as  it 
does,  the  whole  physical  nature  of  man,  proves  conclusively 
the  essential  oneness  of  his  varied  types,  while  the  same  phe- 
nomena also  serve  to  establish  beyond  all  question  a  diversity 
of  species  between  the  most  degraded  forms  of  humanity  and 
the  highest  anthropoid  apes.  Prof.  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  the  first, 
perhaps,  of  living  physiologists,  has  well  said :  "  From  a  phy- 
siological point  of  view,  we  may  speak  of  varieties  of  men, 
no  longer  of  races.  Man  is  a  species,  created  once,  and  divided 
into  none  of  its  varieties  by  specific  distinctions.  In  fact  the 
common  origin  of  the  Negro  and  the  Greek  admits  not  of  ra- 
tional doubt" 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  felt  to  be  so  great  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  those  who  deny  the  unity  of  the 
races,  to  discredit  some  of  the  facts  on  which  it  rests.  Appa- 
rently not  fully  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  efforts  to 
invalidate  the  fertility  of  mixed  breeds,  as  a  test  of  the  spe- 
cific unity  of  the  parent  races,  they  now  shift  tlieir  ground, 
and  deny  that  mixed  human  breeds  are  indefinitely  prolific. 
They  now  assert  that  the  mulatto  is  a  mule,  and  that  this  hy- 
brid breed  will  soon  die  out,  unless  replenished  by  the  union  of 
whites  and  blacks.  Dr.  N^ott  contends  that  when  the  species  are 
"  proximate,"  that  is,  as  closely  allied  as  is  possible,  consistently 
with  diversity  of  origin,  "  prolificacy  is  unlimited,"  but  he 
denies  that  the  whites  and  blacks  are  "proximate"  species,  and 
holds  that  their  ofl&pring  must  become  extinct  in  a  few  gene- 
rations, by  breeding  inter  se.  In  an  essay  on  Ilybridity,  pub- 
lished in  184:2,  he  maintained  the  following  propositions  : 

"  1.  Tliat  mulattoes  are  the  shortest-lived  of  any  class  of  the 
human  race. 
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"2.  Tliat  mulattoes  are  intennediate  in  intelligence  between 
the  blacks  and  whites. 

"  3.  That  they  are  less  capable  of  undergoing  fatigue  and 
hardship  than  blacks  and  whites. 

'*  4.  That  the  mulatto  women  are  particularly  delicate,  and 
subject  to  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases.  That  they  are  bad 
breeders,  bad  nurses,  liable  to  abortions,  and  that  their  child- 
ren generally  die  young. 

"  5.  That  when  mulattoes  intermarry,  they  are  less  prolific 
than  when  crossed  on  the  parent  stocks. 

"  6.  That  when  a  negro  man  married  a  white  woman,  the 
offspring  partook  more  largely  of  the  negro  type,  than  when 
the  reverse  connection  had  effect. 

'^7-  That  mulattoes,  like  negroes,  although  unacclimated,  en- 
joy extraordinary  exemption  from  yellow  fever,  when  brought 
to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  or  New-Orleans." 

In  the  chapter  on  Hybridity,  in  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  pub- 
lished twelve  years  later,  Dr.  Nott  quotes  these  statements  of 
his  earlier  writings  on  the  subject,  and  adds  the  following  com- 
mentary :  "  Almost  fifty  years  of  residence  among  the  white 
and  black  races,  spread  in  nearly  equal  proportions  through 
South-Carolina  and  Alabama,  and  twenty-five  years'  incessant 
professional  intercourse  with  both,  have  satisfied  me  of  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  preceding  deductions.  My  observations, 
however,  during  the  ■  last  few  years,  at  Mobile  and  New-Or- 
leans, where  the  population  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic  States,  have  induced  some  modification  of 
my  former  opinions,  although  still  holding  to  their  accuracy 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  intermixture  of  the  strictly  white 
race  (that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton)  with  the  true  negro. 
I  stated  in  an  article  printed  in  *  Debow's  Commercial  Re- 
view,' that  I  had  latterly  seen  reason  to  credit  the  existence 
of  certain  *  affinities  and  repulsions^  among  various  races  of 
men,  which  caused  their  blood  to  mingle  more  or  less  perfectly  ; 
and  that  in  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  and  Pensacola,  1  had  wit- 
nessed many  examples  ofgr^at  longevity  among  mulattoes ; 
and  sundry  instances  where  their  vnitermarriages  {contrary  to 
my  antecedent  experiences  in  South-Carolina)  were  attended 
with  manifest  prolificacy .    Seeking  for  the  reason  of  this  posi- 
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tive,  and,  at  first  thought,  unacconntablo  differonce  between 
mnlattoes  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Gulf  States,  observa- 
tion led  me  to  a  rationale^  namely,  that  it  arose  from  the  diver* 
aity  of  tyjpe  in  the  ^  Caucasian'  races  of  the  two  sections.  In 
the  Atlantic  States,  the  population  is  Teutonic  and  Celtic; 
whereas,  in  our  Gulf  cities,  there  exists  a  preponderance  of 
the  blood  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  other  dark- 
skinned  races.  The  reason  is  simple  to  the  historian.  Our 
States  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  chiefly  colonized  by 
emigrants  from  Southern  Europe.  Such  European  colonists 
belonged  to  types  genealogically  distinct  from  those  white- 
skinned  ^Pilgrim  Fathers,'  who  landed  north  of  Florida. 
Thus  Spain,  when  her  traditions .  begin,  was  populated  princi- 
pally by  Iberians.  France  received  a  considerable  infusion  of 
the  same  blood,  now,  almost  pure  in  her  Basque  provinces. 
Italy's  origins  are  questions  in  dispute ;  but  the  Italians  are  a 
dark-skinned  race.  Such  races,  blended  in  America  with  the 
imported  negro,  generally  give  birth  to  a  hardier,  and,  there- 
fore, more  prolific  stock  than  white  races,  such  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  produce  by  intercourse  with  negresses.  Bodichon,  in 
his  curious  work  on  Algeria,  maintains  that  this  Iberian,  or 
Basque  population,  although,  of  course,  not  negro,  is  really 
an  African,  and  probably  a  Berber  family,  which  migrated 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  some  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  we  might,  therefore,  regard  them  as  what 
Dr.  Morton  calls  a  proximate  race."* 

Verily,  this  is  an  ingenious  device  for  covering  a  defeat  by 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  if  a  victory  had  been  gained.  Tliis 
is  not,  indeed,  imusual  with  the  authors  of  "  Types  of  Man- 
kind." Dr.  Nott  having  written  a  few  months  prior  to  the 
publication  of  that  work,  to  the  Chevalier  Lepsius,  "  to  state 
the  impressions  relative  to  the  negroid  type"  left  on  his  mind, 
''  by  an  examination  of  Lepsius'  plates  of  the  IVth  dynasty," 
and,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  hoping  to  elicit  from  the  latter 
something  like  an  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  diversity  of  the 
human  species,  wherewith  to  grace  the  pages  of  the  forthcom- 
ing "  Types  of  Mankind,"  the  learned  Professor  declared,  on 
the  contrary,  "  his  confirmed  belief  in  the  unity  of  races,"  and 

•  Tjpes  of  Minklnd,  p.  878. 
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yet,  because  he  happened  to  say  in  substance  that  his  opinions 
were  formed  irrespective  of  theological  considerations,*  which 
is  no  more  than  Dr.  Bachman  or  Professor  Hitchcock  would 
have  done,  and  lo !  Dr.  Nott  "can  not  refrain  from  admiring 
his  philosophic  tone"  contrasting  with  that  of  certain  clerical 
adversaries,  and  shouts  as  if  he  had  gained  a  triumph.  So 
here,  though  he  candidly  admits  that  he  has  of  late  witnessed 
many  examples  of  great  longevity  among  mulattoes,  and  sun- 
dry instances  where  their  marriages  were  attended  with  mani- 
fest fertility,  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  shake  his  confidence 
in  his  hastily  adopted  opinions,  but  he  finds  a  triumphant  solu- 
tion of  the  diflBculty  in  his  doctrine  of  organic  repulsions  and 
affinities.  If  it  were  necessary  to  consider  such  a  theory,  ob- 
viously framed  to  meet  a  case,  with  any  seriousness,  we  should 
object  to  the  manifold  assumptions  and  to  the  obvious  contra- 
dictions involved  in  the  present  application  of  it.  "We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  assumption  of  any  large  admixture  of 
Iberian  blood  among  the  present  population  of  the  Gulf  cities, 
is  a  most  gratuitous  hypothesis — ^that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  allegation,  on  the  simple  authority  of  a  surgeon  in  the 
French  army,  that  the  Iberian  population  is ''  really  African," 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Latham,  and  of  Amdt  and 
Eask,  distinguished  Scandmavian  ethnologists,  that  the  Suska- 
rians  of  tlie  Biscayan  provinces,  with  the  Lapps  and  Finns 
of  Scandinavia,  are  remnants  of  an  aboriginal  Turanian  pop- 
ulation once,  probably,  occupying  all  Europe,  but  separated 
into  two  great  divisions  by  the  advance  of  the  Indo-European 
tribes  from  the  south-east  corner  into  Central  Europe.f 

But  again,  this  extraordinary  theory  makes  the  same  dark- 
skinned  French  and  Spanish  races  "proximate"  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons  on  one  side,  and  with  negroes  on  the  other,  and 
yet  these  extremes,  though  each  "  proximate "  with  one  and 
the  same  intermediate  race,  are  not  proximate  with  one 
another ! 

But  let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bachman,  respecting 
the  facts  as  he  has  observed  them  even  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

•  **  I  set  aside  the  theological  aspect,  which  Jias  nothing  to  do  with  science.'*    "  Types  of  Man- 
kind," p.  288. 
t  W.  B.  Carpenter.    Loa  clt,  p.  1849. 
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^'Xhiis  fiffv'  sajs  he,  mfter  a  rosideiice  of  fifty  Tears  in  diaries- 
taoj  ^  we  hare  found  them  (molattoes)  equally,  if  not  more 
pndific  than  die  whites.  TTe  hare,  according  to  the  last  cen* 
SOS,  405,751  molattoes  in  the  United  States.  The  experiment^ 
therefore,  for  good  <x*  for  evil,  has  been  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  We  have  in  Charleston  a  large  number  of  respectable 
fimiilies  of  firee  mulattoes.  They  have  received  good  English 
educatioQSy  and  some  of  their  daughters  have  even  been  taught 
drawing  and  music  Their  sons  are  mechanics.  Many  of  the 
members  of  this  community  of  mulattoes  are  upright  and  Tir> 
tuons,  and  are  professors  of  religion.  They  hav6  internHuried 
far  several  ffemeraUans.  We  have  aeoertained  that  they  con- 
tinued to  hej  through  every  generation^  on  an  average^  fully  ae 
prolific  ae  either  the  whites  or  UachsJ*^* 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  psychological  conformities  of 
the  various  human  races  is  equally  conclusive  as  *to  their  spe- 
cific unity.  "  We  contemplate,^  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  among 
all  the  diversified  tribes,  who  are  endowed  with  reason  and 
speech,  the  same  internal  feelings,  appetencies,  aversions ;  the 
same  inward  convictions,  the  same  sentiments  of  subjection  to 
invisible  powers,  and,  more  or  less  fully  developed,  of  account- 
ableness  or  responsibility  to  xmseen  avengers  of  wrong  and 
agents  of  retributive  justice,  from  whose  tribunal  men  can  not 
even  by  death  escape.  We  find  everywhere  the  same  suscepti- 
bility, though  not  always  in  the  same  degree  of  forwardness  or* 
ripeness  of  improvement,  of  admitting  the  cultivation  of  these 
universal  endowments,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  tlio 
more  clear  and  luminous  views  which  Christianity  unfolds,  of 
becoming  moulded  to  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  of  civil- 
ized life :  in  a  word,  the  same  inward  and  mental  nature  is 
to  be  recognized  in  all  the  races  of  men.  When  wo  compare 
this  fact  with  the  observations  which  have  been  heretofore 
folly  established  as  to  the  specific  instincts  and  separate  psychi- 
cal endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient  beings  in 
the  universe,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclu- 
sion, that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one  family."t 

K  this  conclusion  appear  startling,  in  view  of  the  reports 

*  Chftrleston  Medical  Journal.    Jnlf ,  1855,  p.  624. 

t  J.  C.  Prichard.    Natmal  History  of  Man.    London.   1S48,  p.  G4S. 
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given  by  travellers,  of  those  degraded  forms  of  humanity  to 
be  fonnd  in  Southern  Africa  and  in  Australia,  it  may,  perhaps, 
lessen  the  force  of  the  objection  to  point  to  parallel  cases  Ex- 
isting in  nearly  all  the  great  cities  in  the  heart  of  civilized 
Christendom.  This  parallel  between  the  most  brutalized  sava- 
ges and  the  "  dangerous  classes  "  of  our  large  cities,  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the  EdwihuTgh  Heview  for  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  and  has  since  been  extended  in  his  notice  of  the 
"  Varieties  of  Mankind,"  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
several  times  made. 

This  conformity  as  to  the  fundamental  elements  of  moral 
nature  between  the  different  races  of  mankind,  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  a  very  large  degree  of  diversity  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual manifestations ;  and  the  extent  to  which  such  a  moral 
and  intellectual  diversity  may,  under  the  influence  of  causes 
common  to  a  whole  people,  become  the  common  heritage  of  a 
tribe,  and  thus  ultimately  characterize  the  race,  is  a  legitimate 
subject  of  curious,  and  it  may  be,  very  profitable  study.* 

The  evidences  of  this  close  conformity  in  the  elements  of 
psychical  nature  among  all  the  races  of  men,  is  regarded  as 
so  significant  of  their  "  moral  brotherhood  "  as  to  have  com- 
manded the  assent  of  a  large  majority  of  even  that  class  of 
naturalists  who,  like  Agassiz,  consider  these  races  as  distinct 
in  their  origin,  and  as  having  been  originally  marked  with 
the  same  physical  peciiliaritios  which  now  characterize  them 
respectively.  "We  recognize,"  says  this  eminent  zoologist, 
"  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  It  excites  a  feeling  that 
raises  men  to  a  most  elevated  sense  of  their  connection  with 
each  other.  It  is  but  the  reflection  of  that  divine  nature  which 
•pervades  the  whole  being.  It  is  because  men  feel  thus  related 
•to  each  other,  that  they  acknowledge  those  obligations  of  kind- 
mess  and  moral  responsibility  which  rest  upon  them  in  their 
mutual  relations.  Where  the  relationship  of  blood  has  ceased, 
do  we  cease  to  acknowledge  that  general  bond  which  unites 
all  men  of  every  nation?  By  no  means.  This  is  the  bond 
which  every  man  feels  more  and  more  the  farther  he  advances 
in  his  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  which  in  this  deve- 
lopment is  continually  placed  upon  higher  and  higher  groimd, 

*  See  **  Moral  and  Intellectnal  Diversity  of  the  Baoes,**  hj  Count  Oobineao. 
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so  much  80,  that  the  physical  relation  arising  from  a  common 
descent,  is  finally  lost  sight  of  in  the  consciousness  of  higher 
mortd  obligations.  It  is  this  consciousness  which  constitutes 
the  trae  unity  of  mankind.''* 

These  are  noble  thoughts,  expressed  in  eloquent  words.  We 
can  not,  then,  but  own  our  surprise  that  the  distinguished 
writer  has  permitted  his  honored  name  to  appear  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  work  the  tendency,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  without 
iojustice  add,  the  undisguised  object  of  whicli  is  to  revolution- 
ize the  practical  moral  convictions  of  mankind  which  he  has 
thus  so  eloquently  vindicated. 

So  too  the  Westminster  Heview  (April,  1856)  while  advo- 
cating the  plurality  of  origin,  and  the  primeval  diversities  of 
the  principal  types  of  men,  yet  asserts  their  "  strict  unity,  a 
unity  manifested  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  a 
sameness  from  the  beginning  in  instincts,  propensities,  feelings, 
and  Acuities,  hopes  and  fears,  and  everywhere  the  like  rove- 
rent  looking  upwards  to  a  great  unseen  Cause,  and  constant 
adumbration  of  a  future  heritage." 

We  might  now,  we  think,  reasonably  challenge  the  assent  of 
our  readers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species, 
but  inasmuch  as  that  doctrine  has  been  assailed  of  lato  from 
quarters  of  attack  not  yet  noticed  in  tliis  article,  which  has 
been  already  extended  to  an  inconvenient  length,  wo  propose 
to  resume  the  subject  in  the  succeeding  number  of  this  journal, 
with  tlie  view,  especially,  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which 
Prof.  Agassiz,  while  recognizing  the  "  unity  of  mankind,"  yet 
contends  for  primordial  diversities  of  type.  We  hope  to  show 
that  the  very  grounds  on  which  natural  zoological  provinces 
are  established,  suffice  to  refute  the  idea  of  a  multiple  origin 
for  identical  species,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  actual  distribution  of  man  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  natural  agencies,  while  the  theory  of  Agassiz  involves  the 
idea  of  a  needless  repetition  of  the  miracle  of  creation.  Inas- 
much, too,  as  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  assailant  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  common  origin  of  mankind,  derived  from 
a  consideration  of  linguistic  affinities,  we  shall  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate the  validity  of  the  philological  proofs  of  such  origin, 

•  Cbrlatha  Exunlner.    Boston.   Jul^ISGO. 
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and  after  again  adverting  to  the  actual  moral  and  intellectaal 
diversities  of  the  races,  we  shall  present  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  conclusions  which  we  regard  as  having  been  satis- 
factorily established,  and  shall  prominently  indicate  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  every  attempt  to  evade  the  simple  doctrine 
which  asserts  the  specific  unity  and  the  common  origin  of  all 
the  coheritors  of  that  Nature  one  touch  of  which  "  makes  the 
world  Mn." 


Aet.  n.— the  greek  ecclesiastical  historians. 

Eusebii^  Socratts,  Sozonieni,  Theodoretij  Evagrii^  PhUosiorgit^ 

Ilistoria  Ecdeaiastica,  cv/ra   Oal.     Reccing  Or.  et  Lot. 

Cant.  1820. 
The  Oreeh  Ecclesiastical  Historians^  EusebiuSy  SocrateSySozo- 

men,  Theodoret^  Eoagrivs^  tra/nslated  from  the  Cheek    Bag- 

ster  and  Sons.    London,  1844. 
Socratis  Scholastici  EcclesiasticcB  ITistari^By  LibH  Septem^  ex 

pecensione  Senrici  Yalesii.    Oxonii,  1845, 
The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Philastorgi^cs  as  epitomized  hy 

PhotiuSy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople^  translated  by  Edward 

Walford.    Henry  G.  Bohn.    Lond.,  1855. 

The  sacred  writers  bring  the  history  of  the  Church  down  to 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome,  A.D.  62,  and  here 
they  seem  to  have  clo&ed  their  labors  in  this  department. 
We  gather,  it  is  ti'ue,  some  intimations  of  the  state  of  eccle- 
siastical afifairs  of  a  later  date  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
but  they  are  few  and  brie£  The  historians  whose  names  are 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  the  only  successors  of  St.  Luke 
whose  works  are  still  extant.  There  is  a  wide  interval  between 
them  and  the  sacred  historian;  but  as  " Time's  efifacing fingers" 
have  obliterated  the  historical  records  which  were  drawn  up 
by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  we  must 
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be  content  to  draw  onr  knowledge  of  the  earlj  history  of  the 
Chorch  firom  these  ancient  sources.  These  historians  record 
the  erents  which  occurred  from  the  time  of  Christ  down  to 
A.D.  594.  The  earliest  of  these  historians  was  Ensebius.  He 
has  generally  been  called  '^  The  Father  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," and  his  claim  to  the  appellation  can  not  be  called  in 
question.  Ensebius  was  bom  at  Oesarea  A.D.  270.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Church  in  his  native  city,  but  the  precise 
date  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  office  is  not  known. 
From  certain  notices  of  him  given  by  contemporary  writers, 
it  seems  that  he  held  the  see  of  Cesarea  as  far  back  as  A.D. 
320.    His  death  occurred  about  A.D.  340. 

We  gather  but  few  notices  from  the  works  of  the  Bisliop  of 
Cesarea  which  cast  any  light  on  his  personal  history,  and  these 
refer  chiefly  to  his  opinions  on  the  great  controversy  of  the 
day,  and  to  the  course  which  he  pursued  in  the  fierce  contest 
which  then  agitated  the  Church.    The  history  of  the  Bishop 
was  an  eventful  one.    His  opinions  and  conduct  have  in 
modem  times  furnished  a  theme  for  many  a  controversialist. 
Ensebius,  like  his  friend  Famphilus,  suffered  persecution  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  but  unlike  his  friend,  he  did  not 
obtain  the  crowning  honor  of  martyrdom.    Indeed  it  is  signi- 
ficantly hinted  by  his  contemporaries  and  opponents  that  his 
escape  from  martyrdom  was  effected  by  means  unwortliy  of  a 
Christian.    The  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  publicly  accused  him  at 
the  Council  of  Tyre  of  having  compromised  his  religion  in 
order  to  regain  his  liberty.    But  as  the  charge  was  not  sus- 
tained by  facts,  it  was  soon  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion.    In 
modem  days  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Athanasius,  who  har- 
bored a  grudge  against  Ensebius,  attempted  to  unearth  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  forgotten  scandal,  but  they  were  signally 
nnsuccessfuL    The  accusation  was  manifestly  a  groundless  one. 

But  the  charge  of  Arianism  brought  against  the  Bishop  of 
Cesarea,  can  not  be  so  summarily  disposed  of.  It  is  still  a 
controverted  matter.  The  weight  of  authorities  on  each  side 
is  so  nearly  balanced  that  the  scales  are  still  vibrating.  The 
dictum  of  Pagi  is,  "  Sed  prorsus  incertum,  an  Arianis  vel  or- 
thodoxis,  annumerandus  sit"  At  the  Council  of  Nice,  Euse- 
bios  at  first  warmly  contended  against  the  admission  of  the 
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term  ofxoovaiog  into  the  proposed  confession  of  faitli,  because 
he  regarded  it  as  "  unscriptural  and  liable  to  misconstruction." 
But  the  fathers  of  the  Council  would  neither  dilute  nor  remove 
it.  After  controverting  the  point  as  long  as  he  could  safely 
do  so,  and  after  preparing  a  sort  of  half  and  half  creed  of  his 
own,  which  the  Council  contemptuously  rejected,  Eusebius  put 
his  signature  to  the  confession  containing  the  obnoxious  term. 
Some  affirm  that  he  did  so  from  fear  of  the  Council,  which  had 
determined  to  anathematize  all  who  refused  to  sign  it;  others, 
that  he  was  overawed  by  Constantino,  who  was  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy  and  restore  peace  to  the  Church. 
Whether  he  was  influenced  by  these  reasons  or  not,  is  still  an 
open  question,  but  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  Eusebius 
was  through  life  no  zealous  supporter  of  the  homoousian 
creed. 

The  fate  of  the  Bishop  of  Cesarea  was  that  which  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  adopt  a  non-committal  policy,  and 
attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  in  times  of  strong  party  ex- 
citement. The  motto  of  the  heated  disputants  is :  "  All  who 
are  not  for  us  are  against  us."  Eusebius  attempted  to  occupy 
neutral  ground  in  the  controversy.  Though  professedly  be- 
longing to  the  orthodox  party,  he  yet  endeavored  to  give  such 
an  explanation  to  the  Nicene  Creed  as  would  render  it  palat- 
able to  their  opponents.  In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  after  the  Council  of  Nice  was  dissolved, 
he  thus  discourses  on  the  homoousian  feature  of  the  Nicene 
confession :  "  When  it  is  said  that  the  Son  is  consvhstarUial 
with  the  Father,  it  implies  that  the  Son  has  no  resemblance  to 
created  things,  but  is  in  every  thing  like  the  Father."  This 
sense  attached  to  the  crudatum  verhum^  would  disarm  the 
moderate  Arians,  who  admitted  the  similarity  but  denied 
the  subsUmce  ;  but  to  the  thorough-going  Arian,  the  commen- 
tary was  as  objectionable  as  the  text.  Tlius  Eusebius,  in  the 
estimation  of  both  parties,  was  a  hybrid  theologian ;  like  the 
church  in  Laodicea,  he  was  "  neither  cold  nor  hot." 

The  Bishop  of  Cesarea  was  not  an  accurate  scholar,  yet  he 
was  confessedly  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  his  age. 
His  knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  writers 
of  his  own  times,  was  various  and  extensive ;  yet  on  many  of 
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the  qnestions  which  then  agitated  the  Church  he  was  a  witness 
whose  testimony  must  be  received  cum  grano  salis.  He  hardly 
knew  the  rudiments  of  historical  criticism,  nor  had  he  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile.  If 
in  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  found  any  thing  that  suited  his 
purpose,  he  at  once  appropriated  it  without  subjecting  it  to 
any  critical  test  whatever.    His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ- 

m 

ianity  can  not  be  called  in  question,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  often  attempted  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  edifice 
of  truth  with  untempered  mortar.  His  inaccuracies  must  be 
attributed  for  the  most  part  to  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote. 
His  life  was  not  that  of  a  secluded  scholar  who  had  abundance 
of  time  for  patient  study  and  examination ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  filled  up  with  active  employments — ^in  performing  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  large  diocese — in  attendance  upon  the 
court  of  an  exacting  emperor — ^and  upon  synods  assembled 
to  settle  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  determine  matters  of 
faith,  and  in  performing  long  journeys  to  consecrate  churches, 
to  decide  dilutes,  and  to  quell  disturbances.  The  marvel, 
therefore,  is,  not  his  lack  of  deep  and  thorough  investigation, 
but  his  ability  to  study  and  write  so  much.  The  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Eusebius  is  the  most  important  of  his  numerous 
works.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  Church  fi'om  the  time 
of  our  Lord  down  to  A.D.  324.  Many  fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  had  written  apologies  of  Christianity,  nar- 
rated the  sufferings  endured  by  the  early  martyrs  of  the  faith, 
and  given  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  particular  pro- 
vinces, but  none  before  Eusebius  had  attempted  any  thing  like 
a  general  history  of  the  Church.  In  the  preface  to  his  history 
he  teUs  us  that  the  path  before  him  was  '^  trackless  and  unbeat- 
en." Ho  acknowledges  that  some  had  afforded  him  "slight 
intimations"  of  Church  matters,  and  that,  "  like  torches  placed 
npon  some  distant  and  commanding  height,"  they  had  directed 
him  "  how  and  when  to  steer."  He  tells  us  that  he  had  col- 
lected the  materials  scattered  abroad  by  his  predecessors,  and 
had  "  culled  as  from  some  intellectual  meadow,  appropriate 
extracts  from  ancient  authors." 

He  seems  to  have  digested  no  plan  for  his  history,  nor  to 
have  exhibited  any  artistic  skill  in  its  construction,  but  to  have 
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taken  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  old  writers  as  tliey  lay  upon 
his  table,  and  transferred  them  to  his  pages  without  paying  any 
regard  to  their  subject  matter.  His  history  presents  no  conse- 
cutive narrative,  but  each  section  stands  out  by  itself  isolated 
and  distinct  It  is  often  incorrect  in  its  statement  of  facts  as 
well  as  in  its  conclusions.  A  learned  critic  says :  "  It  is  the 
least  accurate  of  all  his  larger  works.  Some  of  its  faults  may 
be  owing  to  haste,  othera  to  defect  in  critical  skill,  others  to 
want  of  candor  and  impartiality."  But  notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  it  is  the  most  valuable  monument  of  the  primitive 
Church  that  has  come  down  to  our  times.  Its  subject  matters-^ 
the  fortunes  of  the  early  Church,  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  development  and  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
manifest  tokens  that  the  Christian  religion  was  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation" — give  to  it  a  value  and  an  importance  to 
which  no  other  history  can  lay  claim. 

Eusebius  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  good  style.  In  some  of  his  works,  and  especially  in 
his  life  of  Constantine,  his  style  is  rhetorical  and  inflated.  In 
most  of  his  writings  he  not  unfrequently  clothes  his  thoughts 
in  language  so  indefinite,  as  to  render  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  out  his  meaning.  His  Ecclesiastical  History,  though  not, 
like  his  other  works,  teeming  with  these  faults,  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  them.  Its  style,  though  not  elegant  nor  al- 
ways perspicuous,  and  though  abounding  in  paranomasia,  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  his  subject,  concise,  simple, 
and  unadorned,  save  in  the  tenth  and  concluding  book,  when 
the  severity  of  the  historical  style  gives  place  to  the  ornate 
diction  of  the  orator — ^but  a  departure  from  simplicity  is  par- 
donable in  this  instance,  for,  after  narrating  the  sufferings  to 
which  the  Church  had  been  subjected,  he  contrasts,  in  winding 
up  his  history,  the  present  with  the  past,  and  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  after  the  conversion 
of  Constantine. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  history  of  Eusebius  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  student  of  patristic  lore — the 
numerous  extracts  and  fragments  which  he  introduces  into  his 
work  from  those  ancient  fathers  whose  writings  are  no  longer 
extant.    These  he  seems  to  have  collected  with  great  care  be- 
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fore  he  began  to  write  his  history.  In  his  "  Chronological 
Canons  "  we  find  the  germs  of  his  larger  work— while  preparing 
to  write  those  canons,  he  was,  in  &ct,  accnmnlating  materials 
for  his  future  history. 

His  chapters  on  the  canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  history.  We  must^  however,  admit 
that  these  chapters  are  by  no  means  clear  in  their  statements, 
and  that  one  of  them  is  manifestly  defective  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject ;  still,  they  present  facts  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Bibical  student.  Had  Ensebius  bestowed 
more  time  and  care  upon  them,  they  would  have  been  fai* 
more  valuable ;  but  as  they  stand,  they  give  an  honest  and  de- 
cided expression  of  the  views  held,  and  the  critical  tests  adopted 
by  the  early  fathers  in  reference  to  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  next  ecclesiastical  historian  in  the  order  of  time  was 
Socrates.  He  was  bom  in  Constantinople  early  in  tlie  fifth 
century.  By  profession  he  was  a  lawyer.  The  title  ScJiclaS'' 
Ucus  is  usually  added  to  his  name — a  title  which  was  com- 
monly conferred  at  that  time  on  those  who  left  the  schools  for 
the  actual  practice  of  the  legal  profession.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  but 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  his  history — ^not  as  Basnage  maliciously  remarks, 
'*ex  causamm  penuria,"  but  evidently  from  a  love  of  historic 
research.  But  let  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  engage  in 
this  undertaking  be  what  it  may,  his  history  is  an  invaluable 
record  of  the  doings  and  progress  of  the  Church  during  the 
fourth  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  centuries.  It  embraces  a 
period  of  about  140  years,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  the  early  Church — a  period  which  followed  the  vic- 
tory of  Christianity  over  heathenism  in  the  Koman  Empire, 
and  which  was  marked  by  one  of  the  fiercest  controversies  which 
ever  agitated  the  Church.  It  forms  by  no  means  a  general 
history  of  the  Church,  but  is  rather  a  history  of  the  Church  at 
Constantinople — at  least  that  Church  is  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  historic  picture.  He  gives  a 
brief  account  of  ecclesiastical  transactions  at  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  Jerusalem,  Cesarea  and  Kome,  but  they  occupy  only  a 
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secondary  position,  and  are  made  to  revolve  around  the  Church 
in  tlie  imperial  city  as  the  great  central  point  of  attraction. 

The  chief  topic  of  his  history  is  the  Arian  controversy — its 
origin,  its  progress,  its  decline.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
book  of  his  history,  he  informs  us  that  the  reason  why  he  made 
that  controversy  a  prominent  feature  was,  because  Eusebius 
in  his  life  of  Constantine,  had  "  very  slightly  treated  of  it,  be- 
ing more  intent  on  a  high- wrought  eulogium  of  the  Emperor, 
than  on  an  accurate  statement  of  facts."  Socrates,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  history,  displayed  a  discrimination  remarkable 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  accurate  as  well  as  laborious 
research.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  "  carefully  scrutinized 
every  report,  and  tested  the  truth  with  unsparing  labor,  lest  he 
might  advance  what  was  untrue."  In  the  narrative  of  things 
which  transpired  during  his  own  times,  he  relates  either  what 
he  himself  had  seen,  or  what  he  had  learned  from  those  who 
were  eye-witnesses  or  actors  in  the  events  recorded.  Still 
there  are  many  inaccuracies  in  his  history.  He  sometimes 
confounds  names,  and  sometimes  he  gives  a  wrong  version  of 
a  fact.  But  his  inaccuracies  are  so  few  and  unimportant  as  to 
detract  \>\xt  little  from  the  general  correctness  of  his  history. 
Socrates  was  moderate  and  friendly  to  religious  toleration.  He 
never  scruples  to  bestow  commendation  on  what  he  thought 
commendable  in  all  parties.  He  wrote  his  history,  not  as  a 
fierce  partisan  who  could  see  no  good  in  those  opposed  to  him, 
and  who  always  put  the  worst  construction  on  their  sentiments 
and  acts,  but  as  a  Christian.  He  avails  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity pointedly  to  condemn  the  manner  in  which  the 
theological  disputants  of  the  day  treated  their  opponents,  and 
what  he  condemned  in  others,  he  did  not  practise  himself, 
but  he  acted  on  the  rule  of  rendering  to  every  one  his  due. 
His  integrity  and  love  of  truth  made  him  avoid  the  wrong 
doing  of  many  polemics  of  that  age,  who,  he  says,  "  suppressed 
important  facts,  either  from  prejudice  against  some,  or  from 
partiality  towards  others." 

Hermias  Sozomen  was  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  like 
Socrates,  he  was  a  lawyer.  His  ecclesiastical  history  was  pro- 
bably written  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession.    It  contains  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
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third  conaolship  of  Grispns  and  Constantine,  to  the  seventeentli 
consolsliip  of  Theodoeius  the  yoanger.  It  therefore  extends 
from  A.D.  324  to  A.D.  439.  It  goes  over  the  same  gromid 
as  that  of  Socrates.  The  history  of  Sozomen  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent work.  While  composing  it,  it  would  seem  that  ho 
had  the  history  of  Socrates  open  before  him,  for  the  &cts  of  the 
two  histories,  and  the  order  of  the  narrative,  are  too  nearly 
alike  to  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  nndesigned  coincidences. 
lie  merely  amplifies  the  narrative  of  his  predecessor.  He 
relates  all  his  marvels  and  miracles,  only  casting  around  them 
new  drapery,  and  adding  fresh  circumstances. 

It  is  IdgUy  probable  that  he  had  formed  tlie  design  of  writ- 
ing his  history  before  that  of  Socratw  had  been  published ; 
that  he  had  collected  a  large  stock  of  materials  for  his  proposed 
work,  and  that,  unwilling  to  ejiact  "  love's  labor  lost,"  he  had 
determined  to  complete  his  undertaking,  notwithstanding  tlie 
ground  he  proposed  to  occupy  had  been  gone  over  by  another. 
Sozomen  himself,  acknowledges  no  indebtedness  to  his  prede- 
cessor.   He  informs  us  that  he  had  recorded  the  transactions 
with  which  ho  had  been  personally  connected,  and  those  wliich 
he  had  received  from  persons  who,  from  actual  observation  oi* 
otherwise,  were  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  he  had 
examined  the  laws  appertaining  to  religion  found  in  the  re- 
corded proceedings  of  successive  councils,  in  the  novelties  of 
doctrine  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  letters 
of  emperors,  bishops,  and  synods.    But  notwithstanding  all 
this  professed  research  and  carefulness,  his  work  contains  so 
many  errors  and  conflicting  statements,  that  the  student  of  his- 
tory can  not  appeal  to  it  as  decisive  authority.    lie  himself 
seems  to  have  felt  a  consciousness  that  his  history  would  be 
open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  its  inaccuracies,  and  he 
attributes  them  to  the  fact  that  during  the  fierce  controversies 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  the  partisans  of  opposing  sects 
had  given  wrong  or  partial  versions  of  the  facts  which  had 
occurred.    Beset  by  these  difficulties — Shaving  the  very  sources 
of  history  perverted — it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  he  was 
unable  to  evolve  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  documents  before 
him.    But  beside  this,  Sozomen  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands 
of  traDScribers.    It  is  the  opinion  of  critics  that  great  liberties 
Vol.  IV.- 
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have  been  taken  with  his  history ;  that  in  its  transmission  it 
has  been  altered  and  mutilated,  and  that  its  inaccuracies  both 
of  narrative  and  chronology,  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  fact, 
and  not  to  the  historian's  ignorance  or  carelessness.  This  is 
probably  a  correct  version  of  the  matter.  The  errors  of  his 
history — ^and  their  name  is  Legion — must  not  be  set  down 
against  the  historian,  though  they  detract  largely  from  the 
credibility  of  his  work. 

Sozomen  devotes  several  chapters  of  his  history  to  a  narra- 
tive' of  ilie  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 
This  subject  \zper  se  a  deeply  interesting  one,  but  in  his  hands 
it  is  only  a  slendtr  thread  on  which  to  string  marveb  and  pro- 
digies. In  every  case  of  conversion  among  the  heathen  of 
which  he  treats,  that  conversion  is  brought  about,  not  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  presentation  of  truth,  but  by 
means  of  some  paltry  miracle.  The  heathen  saw  it,  they  ber 
lieved,  they  were  baptized.  Had  our  historian  let  his  idle 
legends  alone,  and  given  us  a  clear  and  full  account  of  tlie 
ways  and  means  by  which  Christianity  was  propagated  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire — and  unquestionably 
at  that  day,  the  materials  were  abundant  for  constructing  a 
correct  history  of  early  Christian  missions — ^lie  would  have 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  history.  But 
his  account,  instead  of  being  a  plain  and  truthful  narrative  of 
early  missionary  labors,  of  the  agencies  employed,  of  the  diflB- 
culties  encountered,  and  of  the  means  used  to  overcome  them, 
and  thus  give  Xo  the  Gospel  "free  course,"  is  only  a  monument 
of  his  unreasoning  credulity. 

Theodoret  was  born  at  Antioch,  A.B.  387.  Like  Samuel, 
he  was  a  child  granted  to  prayer,  and  like  Samuel,  he  was 
dedicated  to  God  in  his  infancy.  Ilis  education  was  conducted 
in  strict  conformity  to  his  previous  dedication.  His  teachers 
were  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  fame  of 
his  instructors  was  not  diminished  by  their  pupil.  Theodoret 
devoted  himself  to  study,  and  became  familiar  with  several 
languages,  and  with  classical,  oriental,  and  theological  litera- 
ture. He  inherited  a  large  property  from  his  parents,  but  he 
distributed  it  among  the  poor,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Euprepius,  where  he  remained  many  years  in  strict  seclusion. 
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Bot  his  fame  was  in  all  the  chnrches,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
to  bury  his  talents  within  the  walls  of  a  convent    He  was 
brought  ont  and  compelled  almost  by  force,  to  receive  episco- 
pal consecration.    He  was  then  placed  over  the  Chnrch  of 
Cyrns,  in  Syria — a  large  diocese  ^containing  eight  hundred 
parishes.     He  there  encountered  many  difficulties,  but  he  met 
them  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  missionary.    Hie  people  wore 
rude,  turbulent,  and  uninstructed.    Heresies  were  rife  in  many 
parts  of  his  diocese.    But  by  his  persevering  and  self-sacrificing 
labors,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  ultimately  changed.    It 
was,  however,  a  work  of  time.    At  the  close  of  twenty-five 
years  no  heretics  could  be  found  in  the  Cliurch  under  his 
charge.     "  I  have,'*  says  he,  "  converted  tliem  all,  yet  not  with- 
out tncnrring  much  danger,  having  been  often  assaulted,  wonnd- 
ed,  stoned,  and  brought  to  death's  door."    If  such  wore  the  dan- 
gers clustering  around  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  office, 
no  wonder  that  some  were  found  in  that  day,  saying,  ".AWi 
Episcopariy    Our  good  bishop  was  not  driven  from  his  post 
by  these  personal  outrages,  but  wont  on  his  way  in  the  spirit 
of  his  Master,  "  overcoming  evil  with  good,"  until  like  Him, 
be  was  enabled  to  say  of  his  work,  "  It  is  finislied."    But  this? 
career  of  usefulness  and  patient  labor  was  interrupted  by  the 
controversies  that  then  agitated  tlie  Cbarcli.    Theodoret  be- 
came the  victim  of  the  dominant  partj.     Ho  was  deposed  from 
his  episcopal  office,  and  excommnnicated  from  the  Church. 
After  spending  several  years  in  retirement,  the  scntcnco  pro- 
nounced against  him  was  removed  by  the  Council  of  Chnlcedon, 
and  he  was  restored  to  his  sec.    Theodoret  was  tho  author  <>r 
many  important  works,  most  of  which  aro  now  extant.     His 
ecclesiastical  history  was  probably  completed  before  tlio  deatli 
of  Theodosius.    It  embraces  a  period  of  105  years.    It  was 
professedly  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Eusobius.    It  there- 
fore begins  at  A.D.  324,  and  brings  down  tho  history  of  the 
Church  to  A.D.  429.     The  latter  portion  of  it  is  a  history  of 
the  writer's  own  times.     He  goes  over  the  same  ground  whicli 
Socrates  and  Sozomen  had  occupied,  but,  while  giving  a  narra- 
tive of  the  same  prominent  events,  ho  notices  many  thinji;s 
which  they  had  omitted,  and  specially  many  circumstances  in 
the  lives  of  the  Eastern  bishops.     His  account  of  tho  Arian 
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controversy,  though  more  brief,  is  confessedly  far  superior  to 
that  given  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  more  distinct  in  ex- 
})ression,  more  exact  in  definition,  and  less  encnmbered  with 
collateral  events  and  unimportant  digressions.  It  presents  a 
picture  of  the  controversy  in  which  all  the  colors  harmonize^ 
and  where  each  figure  has  its  due  proportions,  and  occupies  its 
appropriate  place.  The  great  defect  of  Theodoref  s  history,  as 
well  as  of  his  other  writings,  is  a  destitution  of  the  evangelical 
clement  He  was,  it  is  true,  a  homounsian  of  ^^  the  most  strait- 
est  sect,"  but  the  great  doctrines  which  grew  out  of  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord — ^the  sinner's  justification  before  God  through  fSudi 
in  Christ,  his  adoption  into  the  femily  of  God  by  union  with 
Ilim,  and  his  renewal  to  holiness  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^find  but  a  narrow  place  allotted  them  in  his  works. 
We  admit  that  they  are  not  altogether  ignored,  still  they  are 
treated  as  subordinate  topics.  Instead  of  occupying  the  fore- 
L^round,  they  are  but  dimly  seen  in  the  distance.  Another 
:;laring  defect  of  Theodoret,  and  that,  not  as  a  theologian,  but 
as  a  historian  of  the  Church,  is  a  reckless  disregard  of  chrono- 
logy. Photius  passes  a  severe  censure  on  his  history,  because, 
*'  in  toto  opere  nullum  notam  temporum  ad  hibuit." 

Evagrius  was  bom  in  Epiphania,  A.D.  536.  He  was 
au  advocate,  and  ho  practised  his  profession  chiefly  in  An- 
tioch.  His  history  contains  a  record  of  the  transactions  which 
occurred  from  A.D.  481  to  A.D.  594.  It  is  exceedingly 
meagre  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  Church  are  concerned.  It 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Council 
of  Ephesus.  This  Council  had  been  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining,  or  rather  condemning,  the  opinions  of  Nes- 
torius,  which  had  created  fresh  troubles  in  the  Church.  There 
had  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  title  which  should  be  given 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  One  party  contended  that  slie  ought  to 
be  styled  "  the  mother  of  God,"  another,  "  the  mother  of 
man,"  while  Nestorius  proposed  that  she  should  be  called  "  the 
mother  of  Christ."  He  thought  that  this  appellation  would 
form  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  on  which  both  parties  could 
meet ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  his  proposition  proved  to  bo  no 
healing  measure,  and  he  himself  met  with  the  same  fsite  as 
those  before  him,  who  had  attempted  to  pursue  a  middle 
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oonne  between  two  opposing  parties.  For  the  above  opinion* 
ind  for  his  Tiews  lespecdng  the  nature  of  C7hrist|  the  Council 
eondemned  him  sod  we^i  him  into  exile.  But  peace  was  not 
roBlored  to  the  Church  bj  this  act.  Soon  another  heresiarch, 
EotycheB,  appeared.  A  councO  was  convened  at  Constantino- 
pie  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  heresy  which  he  originated.  By 
this  ecnmcil  his  t^iet  respecting  the  single  nature  of  Christ  was 
eondemned,  and  he  himself  deposed.  The  Emperor  Theodo- 
sin  was  dissatisfied  with  this  judgment,  and  he  ordered  a 
sBeomd  council  to  meetat  Ephesus,  in  order  to  reverae  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople.  This  council  readily 
complied  with  the  widies  of  the  Emperor.  Eutyches  was  re- 
atorod,  and  his  accusers  were  deposed  and  banished.  But  the 
dqiosed  dignitaries  did  not  patiently  submit  to  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  them.  After  the  death  of  Theodosins,  his 
sacceasor,  Marcian,  at  their  request,  and  that  of  Leo,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  directed  a  council  to  meet  at  Chalcedon.  Evagrius  gives 
a  long  and  somewhat  curious  account  of  the  doings  of  this  coun- 
cil, which,  by  the  way,  bore  a  strong  fiunily  likeness  to  a  con- 
gressional row,  the  last  night  of  the  session.  Hie  Council  of 
Chalcedon  passed  sentence  on  Discorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  presided  at  the  former  council,  and  his  Ephesian  coiid- 
jators,  and  confirmed  the  Catholic  faith  as  to  the  hypostatic 
anion.  Our  historian  relates  at  some  length  the  troubles  and 
divisions  which  grew  out  of  these  proceedings,  for  die  re^tab- 
liflhment  of  orthodoxy  was  fSsur  from  proving  "like  oil  cast  on 
troubled  waters.'^  The  dissensions  of  the  Church  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  rival  aspirants  to  the  purple.  Each  successive 
emperor  embraced  the  views  which  were  opposed  to  those  of 
his  predecessor.  Therefore,  at  one  time  the  scale  was  in  favor 
of  Ephesus,  at  another,  of  CSialcedon.  The  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  degenerate  Church,  generally  ranged  themselves  on  tlie 
side  of  the  reigning  emperor,  though,  by  so  doing,  they  had 
often  to  take,  what  in  huntsman's  phrase  is  called,  "  the  back 
track.''  Evagrius  informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Zeno  attempted 
to  extinguish  the  prevailing  heresies  by  publishing  a  decree 
called,  "  Henoticon,"  the  Keconciler ;  but  it  failed  to  produce 
peace  in  the  Church.  It  proved  to  be  no  reconciler,  but  only 
a  firebrand  that  gave  fresh  intensity  to  the  flame  of  party  zeaL 
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The  history  of  Evagrius  is  of  but  small  value  to  the  student. 
His  narrative,  even  of  the  most  important  matters,  is  gener- 
ally slight  and  sketchy.  Every  event  he  notices  is  made  to 
reflect  his  own  views  and  prejudices.  He  was  a  furious  bigot 
Those  who  deviated  a  hair's  breath  from  the  straight  line  of 
orthodoxy  find  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  He  was  also  exces- 
sively credulous.  He  was  indeed  a  moffntis  fniraoulorum  heUeoo 
— no  marvel  seems  too  hard  for  his  digestion.  The  style  of 
Evagrius  is  redundant  and  often  inflated,  though  Fhotius  says 
of  it :  ^^  Habet  enim  elegantiam  et  venustatem."  EvagriuB  has 
ever  been  somewhat  of  a  favorite  with  Bomish  writers.  One 
of  them  thus  eulogizes  him :  ^^  Sed  quod  prsecipne  in  Evagrio 
landandum  est,  ex  Graciis  Ecclesiasticse  Historise  scriptoribus 
solus  hie  rectse  fidei  doctrinam  integram,  et  illibitam  serva- 
vit"  "  Socrates,"  says  Tillemont,  "  was  a  lawyer,  and  very 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Hence,  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  he  commends  equally  either  Catholics  or 
heretics,  when  they  did  things  that  seemed  to  him  commend- 
able." !N'o  wonder  that  Evagrius  stood  high  in  the  estimation 
of  writers  who  could  pass  censure  on  a  historian  who  con- 
structed his  history  on  such  a  principle. 

Philostorgius  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia.  He  was  bom 
A.D.  364.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic.  Nothing  has  come  down  to  us  of  his  ecclesiastical 
history,  but  a  few  fragments,  and  an  epitome  drawn  up  by 
Photius,  and  inserted  in  his  JSibliotheca.  We  have  no  means 
of  judging  of  his  merits  as  a  historian  of  the  Church,  for  the 
brief  sections  given  of  his  history,  have  been  filtrated  through 
the  prejudiced  mind  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
plentifally  garnished  with  such  epithets  as  ^^  Impious," 
"  Wretch,"  «  Lie-framer,"  ''  Enemy  of  God,"  "  Dotard,"  etc 
Philostorgius  was  a  decided  Arian  in  sentiment,  and  he  com- 
posed his  history  for  the  purpose  of  defending  and  exalting  his 
own  party.  The  period  occupied  by  his  history  is  that  of  the 
Arian  controversy  in  the  East.  In  the  nature  of  portents  and 
marveb  he  is  not  behind  any  of  those  who  are  narrators  of  the 
miraculous  day.  Photius  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  but  we  discover  no  traces  of  it  in  his 
epitome. 
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We  luiTe  dins  giTen  a  paitieiilar  accoant  of  these  historians. 
We  shall  now  preseot  some  general  remarks  rdspecting  them, 
and  the  aobject  matler  of  their  historiea.  The  picture  which 
diey  present  of  the  (Smreh  fincnn  the  ocHiTersion  of  Oonatantine, 
down  to  their  own  timea  is  drawn  in  sombre  C0I01&  The  love 
empower,  and  the  love  of  controveraj,  were  the  two  gOTeming 
motiveB  of  the  age.  There  was  zeal  enough  in  the  canse  of 
reUgion,  bnt  it  was  party  seal,  and  not  a  seal  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Quistian  principle.  As  long  as  heathen  persecu- 
tion lasted,  there  waS|  with  few  exceptions,  a  common  canse 
and  eommcMi  fidlowahip-^the  fellowship  of  suffering.  The 
germs  of  divisioii  had  for  a  Icmg  time  found  a  place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  CSiurch,  but  the  outer  pressure  had  stinted  their 
growth.  The  fires  of  persecution  had  served  to  exhibit  the 
courage  and  constancy  of  the  martyrs,  but  they  had  not  puri> 
fied  the  Church  from  the  dross  whichhad  oontaminated  it  The 
accession  of  Oonstantine  found  Christianity  groaning  under  the 
evils  which  oppressed  her.  The  seeds  of  error  had  not  only  been 
sown  broad-cast  over  the  field  of  the  Qiurch,  but  the  green  blade 
had  sprung  up.  The  aposties  of  Christ,  and  their  immediate 
saccessors,  had  preached  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  life-giving 
doctrine.  They  had  labored  £Edthfally  to  turn  sinnors  ^^  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God."  The 
mysteries  of  the  Gk)spd — "  the  deep  things  of  God  " — ^were,  in 
their  hands,  vital  truths — truths  which  invested  the  new  reli- 
gion with  divine  authority,  and  rendered  it  ^^  the  power  of 
God,  unto  salvation" — ^truths  revealed  as  objects  of  £Euth,  and 
not  as  themes  for  vain  and  unprofitable  speculation.  But  afler 
they  had  passed  away,  the  Church  began  gradually  to  assume 
a  new  phase.  A  subtie  and  refined  philosophy  usurped  the 
place  of  ^'  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Converts  to  the 
&ith,  instead  of  giving  heed  to  the  proper  teachings  of  Christ- 
ianity, cultivating  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character,  and 
aiming  at  an  elevated  spirituality,  occupied  themselves  with 
ihutiess  efforts  to  grapple  with  tiie  infinite,  and  to  penetrate 
what  Gk>d  had  conceal^.  Launching  forth  on  the  broad  sea 
of  dialectics,  they  "  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  wis- 
dom." They  raised  curious  questions  on  matters  which  had 
little  or  no  relation  to  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  religion, 
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whose  great  object  was  to  effect  a  spiritoal  regeneration  in 
fallen  beings,  and  prepare  them  for  heaven.  Engaged  in  such 
pnrsnitB,  large  numbers  of  the  members  of  the^Ohnrch,  instead 
of  growing  np  to  the  statare  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  were  satis- 
fied to  remain  pigmies.  The  controversies  in  which  th.ey  were 
engaged,  thongh  involving  great  questions  of  doctrine,  were 
conducted  so  as  to  develop  passions  which  were  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  "What  they  lacked  of  deep  personal 
piety,  they  endeavored  to  make  up  by  increased  attention  to 
the  prescriptions  of  a  ritual,  which  had  already  &r  outgrown 
the  primitive  standarfl.  The  suffering  of  martyrdom  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  was  not  endured  from  the  motives  set  forth  by 
the  apostles,  when  they  exhorted  believers  to  be  ^^  jBedthful  unto 
death,"  but  from  the  persuasion  that  it  was  the  passport  that 
would  secure  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such 
was  the  moral  condition  of  the  Church  when  Christianity,  aided 
by  the  imperial  authority,  achieved  her  victory  over  the  pa- 
ganism of  the  Boman  empire.  And  now,  when  the  name  of 
Christian  was  no  longer  a  term  of  reproach,  but  of  honor, 
when  the  Church,  instead  of  struggling  for  existence  amid 
the  fires  of  {>ersecution,  was  raised  to  an  elevation  from  which 
she  could  speak  with  authority  and  be  heard  with  reverence, 
when  the  proudest  emperors  professed  to  be  her  servants, 
when  wealth,  and  influence,  and  power,  were  hers — ^the  evils 
of  this  preparatory  training  became  fearfully  apparent  The 
contest  which  commenced  in  the  infant  Church — "  who  shall 
be  greatest?" — now  assumed  a  fierce  character,  and  nearly 
effaced  the  few  traces  of  spiritual  life  that  remained.  Contro- 
versies, whether  about  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  matters  of  faith, 
were  conducted  with  a  spirit  as  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity, as  blind  £Ematicism  is  to  the  character  formed  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel — ^and  the  defeated  party  met  with  as 
little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  their  brethren,  as  the  martyrs  did 
at  the  hands  of  their  heathen  persecutors. 

Our  historians  give  but  few  notices  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  and  these  present  no  flattering  picture  of  the 
common  Christianity  of  the  age.  The  people  seem  to  have 
been  the  willing  instruments  for  carrying  into  effect  the  too 
often  improper  measures  of  their  spiritual  rulers.    They  speak 
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in  pretty  plain  terms  respecting  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
and  specially  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  if  the  old  adage,  "like 
priest,  like  people,"  be  admitted  as  generally  applicable,  it 
mnst  be  confessed  that  nnchristian  feeling  and  practice  were 
too  apparent  As  to  the  heretical  clergy,  they  give  them  no 
quarter.  The  mildest  epithet  they  bestow  upon  them,  is  that  of 
wolves — ^not  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  wolves  dressed  in 
the  costame  which  nature  gave  them.  But  even  the  orthodox 
clergy  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  blame.  Their  conduct  is 
set  before  us  as  guided,  not  by  Christian  principle,  but  by 
I>olicy.  Hiese  historians  are  not  swift  witnesses..  They  come 
forward  with  evident  reluctance,  to  bear  testimony  against  the 
^iritnal  rulers  of  the  Church.  Socrates  remarks,  that  it  would 
probably  have  been  his  better  course  "  to  pass  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  in  silence,  lest  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
be  judged  un&vorably  of  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  its  inter- 
ests." But  his  regard  for  historic  fidelity  overcame  his  scru- 
ples. He  therefore  draws  the  clerical  character  of  the  age  in 
the  colors  that  belonged  to  it.  True,  he  introduces  lights  as 
well  as  shades  into  his  picture,  but  the  dark  tint  predominates, 
and  the  lights  are  so  feeble  that  the  spectator  would  not  recog- 
nize his  figures  as  bearing  any  close  resemblance  to  "  the  image 
and  superscription  "  of  men  bom  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod. 

The  histories  before  us  contain  many  letters  of  Constantino 
to  the  chief  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  we  learn  from  them 
that,  while  the  Emperor  looked  up  to  the  bishops  as  his  spirit- 
ual guides,  he  was  not  blind  to  their  defects  and  besetting  sins. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Synod  of  Bishops  assembled  at  Tyre,  he  thus 
writes :  "  Truth  seems  to  have  been  perverted  by  your  tumult- 
uous and  disorderly  proceedings,  while  in  your  mutual  love  of 
contention,  which  you  seem  desirous  of  perpetuating,  you  dis- 
regard the  consideration  of  those  things  which  are  acceptable 
to  Gk)d."  These  were  home  truths  expressed  in  plain  language. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  Church,  were  there  no  modem  in- 
stances which  ran  parallel  with  that  of  Tjre.  "  But  as  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 
Socrates  informs  us  that  the  clergy  were  "  extremely  fond  of 
cavilling  ;^  that  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  "  more 
anxious  to  gain  the  &vor  of  the  emperor,  than  to  preserve  the 
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purity  of  the  Christian  faith,"  and  that  "  their  disposition  was 
always  to  identify  themselves  with  the  strongest  side,"  tlie 
court  party.  Were  we  to  receive  as  strictly  true  all  the 
charges  which  rival  bishops  and  sects  brought  against  one 
another,  we  should  conclude  that  every  lingering  vestige  of 
vital  Christianity  had  been  erased  from  the  Church,  and  that 
from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  there  was 
no  soundness  in  her.  We  believe,  however,  that,  though  the 
Church  was  in  a  declined  state,  there  was  yet  fSuth  on  the 
earth — ^followers  of  Christ,  whose  names,  if  not  inscribed  on 
the  pages  of  history,  were  yet  written  in  '^  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life  " — living  Christians  who,  "  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by 
the  grace  of  God,  had  their  conversation  in  the  world,"  Yet 
the  voice  that  speaks  to  us  from  ancient  times  is  so  emphatic 
as  to  force  on  us  the  conclusion,  that  the  company  of  the  faith- 
ful among  the  faithless,  was  then,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ,  ^^  a 
little  flock,"  and  that  the  Church,  though  powerful  and  prosper- 
ous in  her  outward  developments,  had  in  every  thing  that  con- 
stitutes a  truly  spiritual  Church,  greatly  declined. 

An  important  feature  in  the  works  of  these  historians— one 
that  renders  them  invaluable  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history — ^is  this,  they  give  us  the  original  documents  of  the 
Church,  the  creeds  drawn  up  by  successive  councils,  synodical 
epistles,  letters  written  by  the  emperors,  by  the  metropolitan 
bishops,  and  by  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church — ^statements 
given  by  those  accused  of  heresy,  exhibiting  their  peculiar 
views,  and  setting  forth  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  them. 
Their  pages,  therefore,  have  all  the  freshness  of  living  witness- 
es,  who  inform  us,  in  a  way  and  with  a  directness  which  leave 
no  room  for  misapprehension,  what  was  believed,  what  was 
taught,  and  what  was  done  in  the  early  Church.  The  facts 
they  thus  give  are  authentic,  and  taking  them  as  our  guides, 
we  can  form  just  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
the  Church,  which  we  could  not  do  had  we  no  other  au- 
thorities than  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  who  not  unfrequently 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
sustaining  the  opinions  of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  who  would  therefore  attempt  to  mould  the  facts  of  history 
into  forms  which  suited  their  own  views  and  purposes. 
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Another  marked  featare  ia  these  historians  is,  their  reverence 
for  the  word  of  God.  They  had,  it  is  true,  great  respect  for 
the  early  fathers.  They  often  speak  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  disputes  of  the  day,  and  cite  their  opinions  on  both 
sides  of  controverted  points  of  theology.  Bcb  their  ultimate 
appeal  was  not  to  patristic,  but  to  scriptural  authority — ^their 
warrant  for  any  article  of  belief  was  not  thus  saith  Clement, 
or  Justin,  or  Origen,  but  ^^  thus  saith  the  Lord." 

In  this  matter  Constantine  set  the  Church  a  good  example. 
Ensebius,  in  his  life  of  the  Emperor,  says,  that  from  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  ^'he  resolved  to  gi^e  himself  to  the  perusal  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,"  and  that  '^  he  modelled,  as  it  were,  his 
very  palace  into  a  church  of  God,"  and,  whenever  he  entered 
it,  he  ^  took  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  his  hands  and  devoted 
hunself  to  the  study  of  those  divinely  inspired  oracles."  In 
his  speech  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  as  quoted  by  Theodoret, 
he  exhorts  the  &thers  of  the  Council  not  ^^  to  fall  upon  one 
another,  and  thus  afford  matter  of  diversion  and  ridicule  to 
their  adversaries,  while  they  were  deliberating  about  holy 
things,  which  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  written  word  that 
they  professed,"  "  for,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  the  apostolic 
writings,  and  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  the  gospels,  clearly 
teach  us  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning  the  divine  nature." 

In  the  following  year,  he  thus  writes  to  Eusebius :  '^  It  ap- 
pears expedient  that  you  should  g3t  written  on  fine  parchment, 
fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  you  know  the  Church 
stands  in  much  need.  You  must  have  them  clearly  and  ela- 
borately transcribed  by  persons  whom  you  believe  capable  of 
the  task,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  read  and  inculcated." 
The  example  thus  set  by  the  Emperor,  was  followed  by  the 
Church  at  large.  All  came  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  ultimate 
authority  for  settling  disputed  points  gf  doctrine.  One  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  the  Arians  urged  against  certain 
terms  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sacred  writers — an  objection  which  the  orthodox  party 
retorted  on  the  Arian  confession,  which  also  contained  ex- 
pressions tliat  had  not  the  sanction  of  Scripture  usage. 

But  while  we  follow  these  historians  as  guides  over  a  field  of 
history,  in  which  the  wayfarer,  who  has  not  their  fnendly 
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hand  to  lead  him,  wonld  be  lost  amid  the  darkness  which  en- 
velopes him,  there  are  many  things  which  shake,  if  they  do  not 
undermine,  their  authority  as  reliable  historians  of  the  early 
Church,  and  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  critical  ability  to 
purge  tlieir  works  from  the  errors  which  deface  them.    They 
were  men  of  the  fourth  and  fifUi  centuries,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  current  opinions  and  modes  of  thought,  laborious  but  not 
accurate  students.    Their  histories  can  not  be  weighed  in 
modem  scales ;  they  must  be  gauged  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  age.    They  give  us  their  materials  just  as  they  found 
them.    We  are  well  aware  of  the  tact  that  the  corruptions  of 
the  writers  whom  they  quote,  had  often  converted  true  history 
into  legends.    They  generally  overlooked  this  fact  and  repro- 
duced those  legends  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  true  history  of 
the  Church.    We  admit  that  they  sometimes  speak  of  their 
liaving  applied  critical  tests  to  the  facts  which  they  relate,  but 
we  find  but  few  traces  of  their  having  gone  through  this  sifting 
process.    If  they  had  been  subjected  to  it^  the  reputed  epistle 
of  Agbarus  to  Christ,  and  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  king, 
would  have  been  su£Eered  to  go  into  the  oblivion  which  has 
come  over  the  other  records  of  Edessa,  instead  of  having  a 
place  assigned  them  among  the  imperishable  records  of  the 
Church.    In  addition  to  this  want  of  critical  skill  in  the  ex- 
amination of  their  authorities,  tlieir  decisions  are  often  incon- 
clusive or  erroneous.    The  philosophy  of  history,  was  a  thing 
they  never  dreamed  of  any  more  than  Livy  did  in  writing  the 
early  history  of  Bome.    They  give  no  detailed  and  accurate 
account  of  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  led  to  any 
of  the  great  movements  in  the  Church — of  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  Christian  dogmas  by  which  the  catholic  fisdth  was 
determined,  or  of  the  previous  theological  training,  and  men- 
tal characteristics  of  th^e  who  originated  the  heresies,  which 
from  age  to  age  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  won 
over  to  ttieir  side  followers  so  devoted  and  so  self-sacrificing. 
They  never  attempt  to  generalize  their  facts,  and  to  draw  fi*om 
them  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  or  to  evolve  out  of 
them  the  principles  which  were  influential  on  the  age.    The 
space  wliich  they  devote  to  any  particular  subject  is  very  sel- 
dom proportioned  to  its  relative  importance,  but  is  generally 
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In  an  inTerse  ratio  with  it — whole  chapters  are  devoted  to 
monkish  legends,  while  the  gravest  matters  relating  to  Chrbt- 
ian  faith  and  practice  receive  only  a  passing  notice.  Their 
histories  are  not  composed  according  to  a  well-digested  plan, 
bnt  are  fiagmentaiy  in  their  character — ^mere  sketches  of  the 
unconnected  incidents  which  occnrred  in  the  historv  of  the 
Chnrch,  rather  than  a  complete  narrative  of  its  progress  and 
development  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  furnish- 
ing the  materials  out  of  which  the  early  history  of  the  Churdi 
may  be  constmcted,  rather  than  that  history  itself. 

The  age  in  which  these  historians  lived  was  a  superstitions 
age,  and  they  themselves  never  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
common  belief  and  common  practice.  Their  works  fm-nisli 
abundant  evidence  of  that  low  state  of  personal  religion,  indi- 
cated by  a  neglect  to  cultivate  the  heart,  and  to  walk  under  the 
governing  inflaence  of  a  living  faith,  by  a  transfer  of  devotion 
to  objects  of  sense,  by  efforts  to  kindle  the  flame  of  piety  at 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  by  the  adoration  of  relics,  and  by  pros- 
trations before  a  cross^  or  the  images  of  saints. 

The  conversion  of  Oonstantine  followed  soon  after  the  relent- 
less persecution  of  Domitian.  The  Church  was  now  delivered 
from  her  fiery  trial,  and  her  members  could  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience  with  none  to  disturb  or 
make  them  afiraid.  Beligious  privileges  were  lavishly  bestow- 
ed upon  them.  The  imperial  authority  was  exerted  to  the 
uttermost  to  give  "  free  course  "  to  the  Church.  The  followers 
of  Christ  would  very  naturally  contrast  their  present  happy 
condition,  with  that  sea  of  troubles  out  of  which  the  persecuted 
Church  had  just  emerged.  And,  as  they  contemplated  the 
conduct  of  the  martyrs  to  the  faith — ^their  steadfastness  in  con- 
fessing Christ — ^the  unshaken  firmness  with  wliich  they  resist- 
ed both  the  promises  and  the  threateuings  of  their  persecutors 
— ^the  patient  fortitude  with  which  they  endured  reproach  and 
suffering — and  the  joy  and  triumph  with  which,  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  they  met  death  in  its  severest  forms — there  was 
roused  up  within  them  the  intensest  feelings  of  veneration  for 
these  confessors.  But,  imposing  no  check  on  their  foelings, 
they  soon  ran  into  excesses,  and  their  veneration  for  the  mar- 
tyrs was  converted  into  a  blind  worship  of  them.    The  Christ- 
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ian  literature  of  the  day  received  its  hue  and  direction  from 
this  all-pervading  feeling.  Every  tale  respecting  the  martyrs, 
however  improbable,  every  miracle  reputed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  them  or  in  their  behalf,  however  paltry,  every  ex- 
aggerated account  of  what  they  said  or  did  in  the  hoar  of 
suffering,  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  and  circulated  among  the 
people.  On  I'  historians  recorded  many  of  these  things.  They 
relate  also  how  the  relics  and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  dis- 
covered, how  the  faithful  were  led,  sometimes  by  visions  in 
the  night,  and  sometimes  ^^j  the  guiding  hand  of  an  angel,  to 
the  sacred  spot  where  the  treasures  of  superstition  lay  hid,  bo«r 
the  mouldering  oodles  of  the  martyrs,  when  unearthed,  emiiited 
fragrant  odors,  bow  believers  .vent  In  crowds  to  their  tombs,  and 
how  efficacious  such  pilgrimages  were  in  removing  the  ilk  ;:o 
which  flesh  ?s  heir.  The  transition  was  easy  from  supplicating 
the  martyrs  to  remove  physical  diseases,  to  asking  their  aid  as 
mediators  for  the  removal  of  moral  evils.  The  supplicant's 
piety  wao  oP  too  low  a  gmde,  his  conversation  was  too  much 
with  tbe  things  of  sense,  for  him  to  go  by  faith  to  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  through  him  ^o  ask  Tor 
tbe  remission  of  his  sins.  Hence  it  was  that  he  applied  to  chc 
martyred  saints  to  be  bis  intercessors,  and  endeavored  by 
costly  offerings  Jo  secure  their  services  in  pleading  his  caase 
before  the  high  court  of  Heaven.  A  process  like  this  was 
highly  grateful  to  some  of  the  neophytes  of  the  Church,  who 
had  adhered  to  paganism  as  long  as  it  was  the  court  religion  ^ 
but  who  bad  entered  the  fold  of  the  Chureh  when  it  had  the  loaves 
and  fishes  of  imperial  bounty  to  distribute  among  its  followers. 
The  curreni  was  now  setting  in  a  direction  which  rendered  a 
transition  from  the  old  religion  to  the  new  comparatively  easy. 
True,  there  was  a  change  to  be  effected,  but  it  was  not  an 
abrupt  and  violent  one.  It  was  one  of  objects  rather  than  of 
principles.  If  the  new  converts  had  not  now  their  deified 
heroes,  and  their  household  gods,  their  lares  and  their  penates, 
as  objects  of  religious  worship,  they  had  saints,  male  and 
female,  in  abundance.  If  they  had  not  aagurs  and  oracles  t.> 
disclose  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  future,  they  had  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs  to  which  they  could  go  for  revelations.  And, 
in  the  miracles  there  performed,  and  the  visions  there  seen, 
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and  in  the  commnnion  with  the  spiritnal  world  then  held,  they 
had  appliances  which  more  than  supplied  the  lack  of  the  re- 
sponses and  angaries  and  divinations  of  the  old  religion. 

The  early  historians  of  the  Church,  from  Ensebins  down,  re- 
present this  saint-worship  as  an  important  attribute  of  true 
religion.    Whenever  they  commend  any  one  for  eminence  or 
precfminence  in  personal  piety,  this  is  made  a  prominent  trait 
of  his  character.    Thus,  instead  of  breasting  the  popular  tide 
of  the  age,  they  gave  an  increased  impetus  to  it.    Instead  of 
diverting  the  minds  of  their  readers  to  the  belief  and  practice 
of  the  porest  age  of  the  Church,  they  brought  out  in  strong 
relief  all  those  practices  of  :i  then  declining  Church,  whicli 
would  give  intensity  and  decision  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
it  which  ihey  lived.    Bat  more  than  this,  they  not  only  incul- 
cated a  blind  and  superstitious  veneration  for  the  martyrs  of 
former  days,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  pay  them  divine 
honors,  but  they  abo  taught  them  to  bestow  ihe  same  venera- 
tion on   ^  BulijectB  of  a  self-inflicted  martyrdom.      They 
dwell  at  jreat  length  on  the  personal  history  of  the  monks  and 
hermits,  who,  abounded  in  that  age,  and  enter  into  minute 
details  of  the  self-sacriflces  Jiey  made,  of  the  austerities  they 
practised,  and    of  the   penances  to  which  they  submitted ; 
how  Ihey  burrowed  in  holes  where  they  could  neither  stand 
nor  sii :    'jow  they  stood  for  years  on  the  tops  of  loity  pillars  ; 
how  they  spent  successive  days  in  oisting,  and  then  satisfied  tlie 
cravings  of  hunger  with  the  most  loathesome  food  ;  how  they 
macerated  themselves  in  order  to  chase  away  sleep ;  and  how 
during  these  seasons  of  fasting  and  wakefulness,  they  saw 
visions  and  held  intercourse  with  angels.  These  accounts,  partly 
fabulous  and  partly  true — for  the  monks  and  hermits  were  earn- 
est devotees — ^are  set  forth  in  their  histories  as  the  most  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  sanctifying  and  regenerating  power  of  religion. 
Thus,  a  *ife  useless  to  the  Church  and  society,  a  repudiation 
of  all  the  claims  of  relationship  and  humanity,  a  neglect  of 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  rest  on  man  as  an  in- 
habitant of  this  world,  and  a  submission  to  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures, the  then  moral  effect  of  which  would  be  to  o]>prise  rather 
than  to  develop  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character,  consti- 
tuted in  their  view  the  highest  attainments  in  Christian  holi- 
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ness,  and  placed  the  subjects  of  them  on  a  spiritual  elevation 
but  little  lower  than  that  of  the  angels.  Ifow  in  these  several 
traits  which  we  have  noticed,  and  in  the  eflSicacy  attributed  to  the 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  to  worship  offered  in  certain 
consecrated  places,  and  in  the  saving  grace  attributed  to  the 
sacraments,  and  to  whatever  is  outward  and  visible  in  religion, 
we  see  the  rudiments  of  that  monstrous  error,  which  was  one 
day  to  overspread  the  world,  and  to  be  for  many  centuries  the 
grave  of  the  Church.  We  feel  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  we 
listen  with  respect  to  the  teachings  of  the  early  fathers,  but  we 
can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  all  things 
safe  guides. 

We  regard  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  as  one  of  the  great 
proofe  of  its  divine  origin.  We  believe,  too,  that  God,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  grace,  may  have  continued 
in  the  Church  the  power  of  working  miracles  to  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  the  apostles.  How  long  it  remained, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  Our  most  conclusive  rea- 
son for  believing  that  it  did  not  continue  long,  is  derived  from 
the  character  of  the  miracles  recorded  by  the  early  writers. 
Leslie  lays  down  six  criteria  by  which  true  miracles  may  be 
discriminated  from  false.  The  first  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
])ose — any  thing  asserted  to  be  miraculous,  "  should  have  an 
important  end  worthy  of  its  author."  Let  the  miracles  record- 
ed by  our  historians  be  brought  to  this  test,  and  most  of  tbem 
will  be  found  wanting. 

But  notwithstanding  these  serious  drawbacks,  the  works  of 
these  historians  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  early  writ- 
ings that  have  comedown  to  our  day.  They  contain  ample 
materials  out  of  which  to  construct  the  dogmatic  history  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Li  the  controversies  of  which  they  give 
an  account,  there  were  involved  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity. The  definite  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute, 
gave  a  form  and  solidity  to  the  great  central  doctrine  of  Christ- 
ianity, which  all  the  convulsions  in  the  Church  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  shake.  The  various  phases  presented  in  these 
controversies,  the  several  processes  by  which  the  truth  was 
evolved  out  of  the  crude  notions,  traditionary  speculations,  and 
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ttanapli  of  die  ordiodkxx  fiddu  miiicli  di^se 
teibre  «i^  are  feamm  in  tfaw  woifa  iriueh  ren- 
der thm  xiTahiUe  to  die  student  of  eedesusdoal  hkloix. 


ARTICLE     III- 

TigCkurek  ^CAridin  iU  IdcOy  AJOrilmk^^  and  JiOnutry 
Bj  Edwabd  Abthtb  Litiok,  ILA^  Peipetiud  Cnimte  of 
Stockton  Heath,  (SieBhue,  late  Fdlow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.   London.    185L 

A  Tinduxdim  qfOelhcirine  ^OsCkmrek  ^B^gUmdon 
ike  VaUdiiy^ftke  Ordan^the  SeaUsk  and  Fortign  Non- 
^rieetjHd  Ckurckes.  By  W.  Gowb^  ILA^  FJS.A.,  Bector 
of  AU-HallowB  the  Gkeat  and  Lesa.    London.    1853. 

Iks  ezoeilent  wwk  of  Mr.  litton,  in  connection  with  o  her 
vievi  of  mndi  importance,  exhibitsi  with  great  ability,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Apoedes  in  the  process  of  ofganixing  the  visiblo 
Chnrdi  of  Christ 

Of  the  remarkable  wisdom  and  exemplary  moderation  of  the 
Anglican  Branch  of  diat  Chnrch,  in  reference  to  the  const  i- 
Ution  of  its  ministry,  the  treatise  by  Mr.  Goodo  famishei^ 
ample  and  moat  satisfactory  evidence. 

On  each  of  these  points  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  diat  cor- 
rect and  dear  views  shonld  obtain.  Such  the  volumes  before 
us  are  admirably  calculated  to  promote.  We  are,  therefore, 
precisely  in  die  line  of  our  vocation  when  contributing  to  their 
publicity,  by  arranging  and  condensing  their  contents,  so  as  to 
present  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  many  readers  who 
may  not  have  acceas  to  the  works  themselves. 

Vol.  IV. 
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In  essaying  this  proposed  service,  we  shall  address  ourselves 
at  once  to  the  general  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  interweaving  with  our  statements,  the  appropriate 
materials  gathered  from  the  learned  work  of  Mr.  litton ;  and 
introducing  them,  often  without  the  formality  of  special  ac- 
knowledgment, except  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  and  extended 
quotation. 

The  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  strictly  speaking,  pertained 
to  the  former  dispensation,  and  was  immediately  introductory 
to  the  Grospel  Church,  which  first  formally  appears  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost 

Ue  certainly  did  not  design  that  His  followers  should  live 
upon  earth  without  being  recognized  as  His  people,  or  that 
they  should  exist,  isolated  from  each  other,  without  any  com- 
mon and  perceptible  bond  of  union.  His  purpose  evidently 
was  that  they  should  form  a  religious  society  of  which  He  was 
the  Head,  and  be  recognized  as  such  by  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate badges,  and  by  a  character  and  course  of  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  which  He  inculcated. 

The  badges  He  ordained  himself.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber, simple  in  form,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  capable  of 
adoption  and  use  wherever  the  fraternity  which  they  desig- 
nated might  be  established. 

Such  a  community  to  be  perpetuated  and  extended,  must 
needs  be  organic  in  its  structure,  having  suitable  provision 
made  for  its  subsistence  and  administration.  We  accordingly 
find  that  Christ  not  only  prospectively  instituted  those  badges 
of  Christian  profession  to  be  actually  adopted  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers, but  He  associated  with  Himself  a  few  chosen  disciples 
whom  He  specially  instructed  during  his  own  ministry  on 
earth.  Having  thus  trained  them  for  the  responsible  service, 
and  delivered  to  them,  as  representatives  of  His  people,  the  in- 
stituted badges,  when  He  withdrew  his  personal  presence,  He 
invested  them  with  an  express  commission  and  extraordinary 
powers  to  organize  the  contemplated  Christian  community, 
and  to  preside  over  and  direct  its  affairs. 

This  anticipatory  provision  passed  formally  into  exercise,  in 
connection  with  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  day  of 
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Pentecost  That  niiracnloiis  event  constituted  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  for  which  the  Apostles  were  to  "  tarry  in  Jorn- 
salem " — and  endowed  them  with  those  supernatural  powers 
which  fitted  them  for  executing  their  commission,  and  authen> 
ticated  its  Divine  origin.  We  immediately  find  them  ofliciat- 
ing  authoritatively  in  giving  form  to  the  Christian  society,  by 
the  administration  of  the  initiatory  ordinance  to  those  who  had 
been  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Christian  community,  as  then  primarily  or- 
ganized, is  brief  and  simple — "  they  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread 
and  in  prayers." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  at  this  period,  the  only  ministry  in 
the  Church,  so  far  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  inform  us,  was 
that  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  Other  officers  were  as  yet 
unknown.  The  first  appointment,  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord, was  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  tiie  office  there  described  already 
existed,  and  that  the  action  had  was  rather  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  those  bearing  it,  to  obviate  the  jealousies  and  com- 
plaints of  those  who  were  dissatisfied,  than  the  creation  of  an 
otier  previously  unknown.  "There  arose  a  murmuring  of 
the  Grecians"  (Hellenist  Jews)  who  alleged  that  "their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations."  As  if  the  Apostles, 
who  were  themselves  Jews  of  Palestine,  had  been  partial  to 
the  poor  of  their  own  immediate  countrymen,  and  had  ne- 
glected those  of  the  Hellenist  Jews.  The  Apostles,  desirous  to 
remove  all  occasion  for  complaint,  and  influenced  also  by  the 
eonsideration  that  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  had  so  in- 
creased and  multiplied  their  labors,  as  to  withdraw  them  in 
some  measure  from  the  more  important  services  of  their  office, 
directed  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  to  look  out  among  them 
•*  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom, whom  they  (the  Apostles)  might  appoint  over  this  busi- 
ness." The  proposal  pleased  the  multitude.  Seven  peiisons 
were  accordingly  chosen.  From  the  fact  that  their  names  are 
all  of  Orecian  origin,  it  would  appear  that,  to  satisfy  the  com- 
plainants, none  but  Hellenist  Jews  were  selected.  On  these, 
the  Apostles,  when  they  had  prayed,  laid  their  hands,  tiius 
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setting  them  apart  for  the  seryice  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, and  which  consisted  in  ^^  serving  tables  "  in  contradis- 
tinction to  ''  prayers  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,"  which  the 
Apostles  reg{u*ded  as  their  own  most  appropriate  work. 

The  persons  thns  appointed  are  nsaaUy  called  the  Seven 
Deacons.  In  the  narrative,  however,  no  name  is  annexed  to 
the  office.  Their  dnty  is  mentioned,  bnt  not  their  title. 
Though  the  primary  object  of  their  appointment  was  to  "  serve 
tables,"  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  services  did  not 
long  continue  to  be  thus  restricted,  for  we  find  Philip,  one  of 
their  number,  both  preaching  the  Oospel  to  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  and  administering  to  him  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, 
and  that  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  having  received  any 
other  ordination  than  the  one  described.  True,  he  is  called 
^^  an  evangelist,"  but  this  term  was  not  expressive  of  a  specific 
office,  but  descriptive  of  all  who  preached  the  Gospel. 

Thus  it  appears  that  after  the  Church  had  been  in  existence 
for  some  time — ^how  long  is  not  known — and  during  which  pe- 
riod the  Apostles  had  been  the  only  ecclesiastical  ministers,  they 
did,  on  an  emergency  which  in  tiie  exercise  of  their  infallible 
judgment  called  for  die  measure — ^institute  another  office  which 
imperceptibly  grew  into  the  order  afterwards  called  the  Dia- 
conate.  The  lowest  grade  of  the  ministry  was,  therefore,  the 
first  in  appointment,  and  it  originated  in  the  necessity  for  a 
subdivision  of  labor. 

Similar  considerations,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  institution  of  an- 
other order  of  xxniLi&ij&r^-'presbyter^ — though  of  the  origin  of 
this  not  the  slightest  record  is  furnished.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned as  officers  fax  the  Christian  Church,  Acts  14 :  28.  '^  And 
when  they  (Paul  and  Barnabas)  had  ordained  them  elders  in 
every  city,  and  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fiisting, 
they  commended  them  to  the  Lord  on  whom  they  believed." 

The  history  of  the  institution  of  this  order  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Litton : 

'^  For  several  years  after  the  appointment  of  deacons,  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  had  no  other  ministers  but 
deacons  and  apostles.  Beleased  from  the  secular  business 
which  they  had  found  incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  their 
higher  functions,  the  Apostles  acted  both  as  the  chief  goyern- 
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on  and  temcben  of  die  flodetr,  deToting  themselves  more  parti- 
cnlarlj  to  '  tbe  mmirtiy  of  the  word  and  to  prayer.'  It  is 
obTioaa  tfiat  this  alate  of  diingB  could  not  last  The  growth  of 
the  Mollier  CSmreh  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  rapid  fonnation  of 
other  dnifltian  aodeties,  first  in  Judea,  and  then  beyond  its 
bonBdariea^  rendered  it  more  and  more  difficnlt  fi»r  the  Apostles 
to  attaish  lihemselyeB  to  any  one  society.  The  remedy  obviously 
vas  to  appoint  in  each  chnrch  or  congregation,  one  or  more 
offioefB  to  saperiatend  its  affiuis,  and  act  as  its  permanent 
teaeheny  who  ahonld  so  far  supply  to  it  the  place  of  the 
ApoBdea.* 

^'llraa  we  see  that  the  polity  of  the  Chnrch  grew  np  by  de- 
grees ;  it  was  only  when  difficulties  arose,  or  the  extension  of 
the  Cburch  rendered  additional  oi^ganization  necessary,  that 
the  Aposties  interfered  to  supply  the  defect"    (Pp.  S67-8.) 

The  next  apostolical  appointment  for  the  establishment  and 
government  of  the  Church  is  brought  to  our  notice  in  the  pas- 
toral epistles  addressed  by  St  Paul  to  Hmothy  and  Utus,  and 
the  arrangement  adopted  in  their  cases  deserves  very  particu- 
lar attention. 

80  fiur  as  we  can  gather  from  the  inspired  record,  it  appears 
that  St  Paul  and  Timothy  had  been  serving  together  in  the 
Gospel  at  Ephesus.  After  the  Apostie's  removal,  he  wrote  to 
Hmothy  whom  he  had  left  there.  In  this  epistie  he  alludes 
to  his  having  ^^  besought  him  to  abide  at  Ephosus,"  and  states 
his  design  in  this  arrangement,  which  evidently  was  to  advance 
and  guard  the  good  work  in  which  they  had  been  jointly  en- 
gaged. He  enjoined  it  on  him  to  maintain  sound  doctrino  in 
opposition  to  the  vain  and  puerile  teachings  by  which  certain 
ignorant  persons  were  seeking  to  corrupt  the  Qospel.  He 
charges  him  to  be  specially  careful  that  none  but  suitable 
persons  should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  gives  him 
authority  to  exercise  discipline  in  the  case  of  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  instructs  him  as  to  the  manner  of  its  administra- 
tion. 

*  ThBtepr4$bft4r$Qit  eldm^  are  the  eodeilAatleel  ofloen  meatlonad  In.tlM  Aett  of  the  ApoiUtt, 
■Bd  In  the  Epiatlee,  as  BUkop9.  This  la  evident  from  the  (^  that,  In  the  Eplatle  to  Timothy, 
tta  tUea  vs  used  aa  ^noDomoTia,  and  alao  fktnn  the  ikct,  that,  at  Eptaeaos  and  PhtHppI,  tbe 
Bhhopa  am  addiMaed  la  the  i)l«r«ri;  whcreM,aeeordingtoth6lat8rapplioaUoaortbetltlaithaM 
can  be  hot  mm  blahop  In  each  dtj  or  local  ebnreh. 
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With  regard  to  Titns,  we  can  discover  nothing  different  from 
the  appointment  of  Timothy.  The  analogy  is  perfect  St 
Panl  and  Titns  had  been  laboring  together  in  CretOi  as  he  and 
Timothy  had  been  at  Ephesns.  When,  for  reasons  not  stated, 
St  Paid  found  it  necessary  to  go  elsewhere,  before  the  organ- 
ization of  the  churches  on  that  island  had  been  completed,  he 
left  Titus  there  with  authority  and  instructions  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  given  to  Timothy.  '^  For  tins  cause  left  I  thou  in 
Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  want- 
ing,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee." 

Here  the  observation  of  Mr.  Litton  should  be  distinctly 
noted.  The  inquiry  is  no^what  relation  Timothy  and  l^tus 
sustained  respectively  to  the  Church  in  Ephesus  and  Crete, 
some  years  whsequenHy^  and  after  the  death  of  St  FauL  On 
this  point  there  is,  or  there  should  be  no  doubt  The  testi- 
mony of  history  is  abundant  and  conclusive,  that  they  were  to 
all  important  intents  and  purposes,  the  Bishops  of  those  places, 
and  that  in  the  specific  modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  But 
tliis  we  leam  from  other  satisfactory  sources,  and  not  from  the 
Epistles,  which  can  not  be  expected  to  testify  to  arrangements 
effected  after  they  were  written.  The  simple  question  at  pre- 
sent isj  what  relation  did  Timothy  and  Titus  sustain  to  St  Paul 
and  the  Church  at  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  as  in- 
dicated by  those  letters }  In  reply  to  this  question  it  may  be 
said — their  general  relations  to  the  Apostle  and  the  Church,  aJL 
thU  date^  was  that  of  fellow-laborers  in  the  Gospel,  entitled  to 
and  enjoying  his  confidence  and  affection,  and  exercising  their 
'ministiy  under  his  control  and  direction.  Sometimes  with 
liim  where  he  was  himself  engaged,  at  others  in  places  remote 
from  the  scene  of  his  personal  ministration,  as  he  might  direct, 
and  as  the  necessities  of  the  Christian  community  required. 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  alone  in  this  relation  and  its  ser- 
vices. Such  were  Sylyanus,  Sosthenes,  Tychicus,  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  Marcus,  and  others,  who,  at  times,  were  occupied  precisely 
as  Timothy  and  Titus,  though  not  having  been  formally  ad- 
dressed by  letter,  as  these  were,  their  position  and  employment 
are  not  as  definitely  exhibited. 

Considerations  similar  to  those  which  have  been  stated  as 
leading  to  the  appointment  of  Presbyters,  no  doubt  occasioned 
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the  resort  to  each  misaioiis  as  we  are  now  examining.  The 
nnmerons  and  widely  separated  churches  which  the  Apostle 
had  been  instramental  in  planting,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
he  snstained  a  peculiar  relation,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  Tisit  in  person  as  often  as  he  desired,  and  as  their  estab- 
lishment in  Gospel  tmth  and  order  required.  The  obvious  expe- 
dient, under  these  circumstances,  would  be  to  send,  for  these 
purposes,  a  confidential  substitute  invested  with  delegated 
powers,  to^  represent  the  Apostle,  and,  under  his  instructions 
to  effect  what  he  himself  would  essaj  if  he  could  be  perso- 
nally present  Such  was  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  at 
Crete,  as  appears  from  the  epistles  addressed  to  them — which 
epistles  formed,  at  once,  their  commission,  their  instructions, 
and  their  credentials  to  those  among  whom  they  were  thus 
appointed,  to  exercise  qualified  apostolical  powers,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  8t  PauL 

The  employment  of  these  tried  and  faithful  companions  of 
the  Apostle  in  their  responsible  services,  was  not  the  formal 
institution  of  a  new  order  in  the  Christian  ministry,  to  what- 
ever as  an  example  it  may,  under  the  subsequent  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  Church  after  the  death  of  most  of  the 
Apostles,  have  ultimately  led.  Their  appointment  was  ratlier 
that  of  a  conmiission  for  a  specific  purpose — ^to  cease  with  tlie 
occasion  for  which  it  was  issued — and  not  intended  to  beeper 
manenL  This  is  indicated  by  the  language  of  the  letters  o^ 
instruction  and  facts  on  inspired  record.  Their  special  servi- 
ces were  to  continue  in  each  case,  only  until  St.  Paul  rejoined 
them,  or  until  he  directed  them  to  go  to  some  other  field  of 
labor.  Hence  he  employs  such  expressions  as  these :  ^'  These 
things  write  I  unto  thee,  hoping  to  oome  unto  thee  shortly ^  but 
if  I  tarry,  that  thou  mightest  know  how  to  behave  thyself  in  the 
house  of  God,"  etc,  (1  Tinu  8  :  14, 16.)  .  .  .  "  Tilll come  give 
attendance,"  etc.,  (4 :  13.)  .  .  .  The  Apostle,  apparently  was 
not  able  to  fulfill  his  intention  of  rejoining  them ;  and  accord- 
in^y,  adopting  the  other  alternative,  he  urges  both  Hmotliy  (in 
the  2d  Epistle)  and  Titus  to  dispatch  as  quickly  as  possible 
what  remained  to  be  done,  and  to  repair,  the  former  to  Borne, 
the  latter  to  Nicopolis :  ^'  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly 
unto  me ;  for  Demas  is  departed  unto  Thessalonica ;  Crescens 
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to  Galatia ;  Titns  to  Dalmatia ;"  ^'  when  I  shall  send  Artemas 
unto  thee  or  Tjrehicus,  be  diligent  to  come  nnto  me  to  Nice- 
polis."  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  condnsion 
that  l^othy  and  Titns  were  of  an  order  in  the  ministry  snpe- 
rior  to  that  of  presbyters,  and  designed  to  be  permanent  in 
the  Ohnrch.  The  whole  arrangement  has  the  appearanoe  of 
a  commission  to  act  as  the  Apostle's  representatiyes  for  special 
purposes,  and  to  cease  when  those  purposes  were  accomplished. 
''  We  must,  even  in  candor,  admit  that  it  is  very  improbable 
that  either  llmothy  or  Titus  were,  at  that  tims^  permanently 
invested  with  the  government  of  the  Ephesian  or  Cretan 
churches,"  (p.  417.)  If  this  view  be  correct,  no  argument  can 
or  ought  to  be  drawn  from  hence  in  support  of  the  Episcopal 
office  as  now  understood  and  existing.  That  this  expedient  of 
the  Apostle,  then  temporary,  was  important  and  significant — 
that  it  was,  in  due  time,  suggestive  of  the  formal  institution 
of  the  Episcopate— and  that  thai  Timothy  and  Titus  became 
really  bishops— one  of  Ephesus  and  the  other  of  Crete,  are 
statements  which  may  reasonably  be  maintained — ^the  first 
point  as  more  than  probable — ^the  others  as  historical  &ct8,  too 
well  attested  to  be  gainsaid.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  any  other  order  appointed  by  the 
Apostles,  except  those  of  deacons  and  presbyters. 

There  are  two  passages  which  deem  to  bear  on  the  subject 
under  consideration — ^the  organization  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  ministry. 

1.  '^  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  Aposties, 
secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teacherg,  after  that  miraeleft, 
then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of 
tongues."    (1  Cor.  12  :  28.) 

2.  ^'  And  He  gave  some  Aposties  and  some  prophets  and 
some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ" 
(Eph.  4 :  11.) 

But  these  passages  are  now  understood  to*relate,  not  to  the 
divers  offices  of  the  Christian  ministry,  but  to  the  gifts  and 
graces  which  accompanied  those  offices,  whether  single  or 
several,  united  in  one  individual.  On  this  point  the  following 
quotations  express  the  correct  interpretation. 
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Bishop  BOson,  on  1  Cor.  13  :  S8  :  **  Here  are  nine  gifts  ot 
the  Holy  Ghost  ntonbered — ^I  trust  there  were  not  so  many  dis- 
tinct offices  in  the  Chnrch."  And  again--on  the  parallel 
passage,  Bom.  IS :  6.  ...  <^  He  speaketh  of  diyers  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Ohost^  finr  so  ;tapio|^Hrra  dco^opa  doth  import ; 
^  drran  offices  He  sp€»keth  not"  (Perp.  Got.,  c  10.  198. 
198.) 

Hooker  CApfeuoos  himself  thns:  ^I  beseech  them,  there- 
fore, whidi  haye  hitherto  troubled  the  Church,  with  qnestions 
aboat  degrees  and  ecclesiastical  calling,  because  they  princi- 
pally ground  themselyes  upon  two  places,  (1  Cor.  13  :  25, .  .  . 
and  E|A.  4 :  11,)  that  all  partiality  being  laid  aside,  fhey  would 
sincerely  weigh  and  examine  whether  they  haye  not  misinter- 
preted both  places,  and  all  by  surmising  incompatible  offices, 
when  nothing  is  meant  but  sundry  graces,  gifts,  and  abilities 
which  CSuist  bestowed."    (Ecc  PoL  18  y.,  c  78.  5.  8.) 

These  passages,  then,  as  they  do  not  relate  to  the  organization 
of  the  ministry,  but  to  its  endowments,  are  irreleyant  Thus 
fSv,  therefore,  there  is  no  eyidence  of  any  other  order  as  insti- 
tuted by  the  Aposdes  but  presbyters  and  deacons. 

The  only  instance,  to  this  date,  which  looks  like  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  episcopacy,  is  that  of  James,  tho 
brother  of  our  Lord.  That  he  possessed  a  prominent  influence 
and  exercised  a  kind  of  presidency  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
may  be  fiurly  argued  from  the  brief  notice  of  him  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  those  notices  are  so  brief  and 
indefinite,  that  they  afford  no  light  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  superyision— certainly  none  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  he  exercised  the  Episcopal  office  as  we  now  understand  it. 
This  conclusion,  as  in  the  cases  of  Umothy  and  Titus,  must 
rest  on  other  testimony. 

The  *^  angek"  of  the  churches  in  Asia  l^Gnor  need  not  be 
examined  here,  because,  as  will  be  shown,  at  that  date,  and  be- 
fore that  date.  Episcopacy  had  clearly  become  a  permanent 
order  of  the  Chrisfian  ministry.  So  that,  although  those  in- 
stances, as  presentod  in  the  Apocalypse  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  authorize  the  assertion  that  those  angels  were  Diocesan 
Bishops,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  they  were,  if  it  can 
be  shown  by  reasonable  proof  that,  anterior  to  that  period,  epis- 
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copacj  prevailed  throughont  the  Church,  and  of  this  fact  the 
evidence  is  so  abundant  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  indulged. 

The  safe  ground  assumed  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  can  not  be 
too  carefully  marked  and  maintained.  This  is  stated  in  the 
preface  to  ^^the  form  and  manner  of  making  and  ordaining 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons." 

^'  It  is  evident  to  all  men,  diligently  reading  holy  Scrip- 
ture and  ancient  authors,  that,  from  the  Apostles'  times,  there 
have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church — ^Bish- 
ops, Priests,  and  Deacons."  The  fact  is  confidently  affirmed, 
and  affirmed  as  evident — ^not,  however,  from  Sacred  Scripture 
alone,  but  from  Scripture  and  ancient  authors.  And  not- 
withstanding the  bold  assertion  that  Episcopacy  may  be  estab- 
lished by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  only,  the  safer  course  is  to 
adhere  to  the  sure  ground  taken  by  the  Church,  which  can  be 
maintained,  and  which  secures  all  that  is  necessary ;  for,  if 
what  is  declared  he  a  /actj  and  can  be  so  proved,  it  certainly 
is  not  affected,  though  the  proof  were  derived  exclusively  from 
the  testimony  of  uninspired  writers,  as  is  the  case  in  reference 
to  the  authenticity  of  Scripture  itself. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  clear  from  the  sacred  record  that,  as 
circumstances  required,  the  Apostles  did  institute — ^first,  the 
Diaconate,  and  afterwards  the  Presby terate,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  enlarging  Church ;  and,  whilst  it  is  also  maintained  that 
the  Episcopate  was  introduced  in  Apostolic  times,  and  by 
Apostolic  authority,  the  proof  by  which  this  last  position  is 
established  is  derived  chiefly  from  ancient  authors,  who  were 
uninspired  but  credible  witnesses. 

A  detail  of  the  testimony  derived  from  these  sources  would, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  here.  Happily  it  is  not  absolutely 
requisite,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fully  furnished  in  the  many  learned, 
as  well  as  the  more  popular  works,  expressly  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject  A  specimen  of  the  proof,  however,  is 
proper,  because  it  is  au  important  element  in  the  argument, 
and  is  so  recognized  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Offices 
— "  Holy  Scripture  and  Ancient  Authors." 

JSusebiicSy  who  is  emphatically  styled  the  father  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  who  wrote  his  celebrated  work  early  in  the 
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tbnrth  centaiy,  recordB  the  Episcopal  saccession  in  the  chnrcheB 
of  Jerusalem,  Borne,  and  j&Iexandria.  In  reference  to  Jera- 
salem,  near  which  he  was  bom,  and  held  his  own  bishopric,  at 
Cflssarea — ^he  recites  the  names  of  about  thuiy  bishops,  be- 
ginning with  St  James,  and  ending  with  the.  date  of  his  history. 
With  all  his  extensiye  information,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  any  church  organization  without  the  Episcopate. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  third  century,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Origen,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  was  chosen  to 
preside  in  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  and  who  be* 
came  the  most  yoluminous  writer  in  the  Churcdi  at  that  day. 
He  says :  ^^  More  is  expected  of  me  (a  presbyter)  than  of  a  dea- 
con ;  more  of  a  deacon  than  of  a  layman ;  but  he  who  obtains 
the  highest  seat  in  the  Church  shall  render  an  account  of  the 
whole  GhurcL"    (IL  Hom.  Jer.) 

At  the  same  period  Tertullian  wrote.  He  accuses  the  here- 
tics of  entirely  disregarding  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
Church.  ^^  One  man  is  a  bishop  to-day,  another  to-morrow ; 
he  is  a  deacon  to-day  who  to-morrow  wUl  be  a  reader ;  he  is  a 
presbyter  to-day  who  to-morrow  wiU  be  a  layman."  (De  Prce- 
senr.  Haeret  c.  41.)  And  again :  "  The  order  of  bishops,  when 
it  is  traced  up  to  its  origin,  will  be  found  to  have  John  for  the 
author.^    (L.  4.  c.  5.) 

Clement  of  Alexandria — a  presbyter  and  president  of  the 
catechetical  school  in  that  city,  about  A.D.  190 — mentions  ex- 
pressly the  three  orders  in  the  ministry.  ^^  There  are  here  in 
the  Church,  the  degrees  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons." 
I^Strom.  66.  c.  13.) 

Alluding  to  yarious  kinds  of  precepts,  he  says :  ^^  Some  relate 
to  presbyters,  others  to  bishops,  and  others  to  deacons." 
(Poedag.  b.  3.  c.  12.) 

IrenceuSj  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  says :  ^^  We  can  enumerate  those  who 
who  were  constituted,  by  the  Apostles,  bishops,  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  our  time."    (Cont  Hsei.  62.  c.  3.) 

Ignatius  succeeded  Euodias  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  about 
A.D.  70,  and  presided  there  for  forty  years.  In  his  Epistles, 
written  on  his  way  from  Antioch  to  Borne,  where  he  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Tr^an,  writes  thus  to  the  Magne- 
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sians :  ^  I  exhort  yoa  that  joa  study  to  do  all  things  in  a 
Divine  accord — ^yoor  bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God — 
yoor  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles — and  yonr  dea- 
cons, most  dear  to  me,  being  intrusted  with  the  ministay  of 
Jesns  Christ"    (Ep.  Mayn.  8.  6.) 

Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  (5, 8,)  he  speaks  of  the 
bishops  appointed  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth. 

Thus  it  appears  that  dear  testimony  to  the  three  orders  runs 
up  into  contact  with  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theology  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  their  capability  and  truthfulness  as  witnesses  in  matters 
of  &ct  are  not  questioned;  and  by  their  concurrent  testimony, 
the  affirmation  in  the  prefSsu^  to  the  Ordination  services,  is  as 
satisfactorily  sustained  as  any  historical  event  need  be.  They 
imanimously  ascribe  the  institution  of  Episcopacy  to  the  Apos- 
tles. Litton,  p.  434,  observes  most  truly :  ^'  The  moment  we 
pass  out  of  Scripture  into  the  field  of  uninspired  history, 
we  are  met  by  tiie  fietct  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  that 
form  of  government,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  its  having  proceeded  from 
the  Apostles." 

If  the  representations  thus  far  offered  are  just,  then,  it  appears 
from  Scripture,  that  as  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  arising 
from  its  extension  required,  the  Apostles  instituted  first  the 
order  of  deacons,  and  afterwards  that  of  presbyters ;  but  that, 
from  the  Scripture,  there  is  no  proof  of  their  having  established 
a  formal  episcopacy — ^the  instance  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  be- 
ing too  indefinite  in  its  description  to  be  regarded  as  decisive,^ 
and  the  oases  of  Timothy  and  Titus  being  rather  of  the  nature 
of  special  commissions  than  the  creation  of  a  new  and  perma- 
nent order  In  the  ministry.  And  yet  that  the  concurrent  and 
clear  testimony  of  the  early  fiEithers  shows,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  the  universal  prevdence  of  episcopacy  up  to  the  very 
days  of  the  Apostles,  and  ascribes  its  introduction  to  them — 
which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  but  by  the  admis- 
sion that  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  order  named,  was  of 
apostolical  appointment. 

When  and  under  what  circumstances,  precisely  the  supe- 
rior grade  was  instituted,  can  not  be  positively  determined,  and 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  Scripture  nor  the  fathers 
famish  the  information.  Analogy  wonld  indicate,  in  general, 
that  as  deacons  were  appointed  when  needed,  and  presbyters 
were  ordained  when  the  multiplication  of  Christian  congrega- 
tions rendered  permanent  local  teachers  necessary,  so  it  was 
some  condition  of  exigency  which  determined  the  Apostles  to 
introdace  a  permanent  episcopacy.  This  is  only  to  presume 
that  in  a  case  which  is  not  described,  their  action  was  in  keep- 
ing with  their  eouFBe  in  other  instances  which  are  recorded. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Litton  on  this  point,  are  very  striking,  and 
must  commend  themselves  to  every  candid  inquirer.  (Pp.  456, 
163.) 

''Thit  slito  of  tiie  Ghnroh  about  tiie  period  to  trUoh  the  imtitotion  of  the  epii. 
oo|Mte  ii  to  be  afligned,  BiBuIjr,  A.D.  70^  wai  sooh  as  most  natmaUj  have  givoii 
rin  to  wEpgnHiBuioDM  tfaati  when  onoe  the  controDing  aathority  of  the  Apoetlee 
ehoold  be  removed,  GhristMidom  would  beoome  a  ieene  of  inteetiiie  strift^  and  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Goepei  perish  amidit  the  oorraptioiis  of  heraqr.  Both  theso 
Doacioas  faStMiMw  wen^  as  we  know  ftom  8t  Faol'te  epieUfii^  acti?el|f  at  woric  dor* 
B^tbe  Apoetle*8  own  Ufiitlme;  and  to  his  prophetio  ^ye  the  fhtare  proepeote  of  the 
ChmGh  wets  stQl  mofo  gioomj.*  The  partiee  irto  divided  the  Ohristiaa  comma- 
aity  w«n^  as  we  maj  galher  from  the  instanoe  of  the  Corinthian  Ghondi,  in  whldi 
fiior  rival  SMtlooa  contended  ht  the  soperiority,  veiy  nmnaroos;  bat  two  principal 
ones  were  to  be  found  not  only  tfaere^  but  in  almoat  every  Christian  society,  wUeh 
dflrived  their  distmotive  appeliatioDS  fVom  the  leading  Aportton^  St  Peter  and  8t 
PaoL  Peter,  titoa^  he  had  been  taught  by  fecial  revelation  that^  under  the 
Gospd  dispensation,  these  was  to  be  no  difference  between  Jew  and  (ientfle,  was 
by  no  mean%  as  the  narrative  in  Gkd.  2 :  11, 14^  proves^  able  at  once  to  subdue  his 
JewiriipRjadioes^  and  enter  fiilly  into  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Fhmi  his  greater 
venentfoo,  thetetee,  &r  the  Mosiao  law,  as  well  as  from  his  behig  espedally  the 
Apoetle  of  the  circumciBion,  the  Jewish  Christianfl^  particulariy  that  section  of  thom 
which  was  most  aealoos  tx  the  law,  adopted,  however  unwanantaUy,  his  name  as 
the  watchword  of  their  party;"  " the  more  aealoos  among  them  entertained  views 
whioh  were  direcUy  of^woed  to  the  fhndamental  principles  of  the  Gkwpel;"  "these 
held  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  obligatGiy  not  only  upon  the  Jewish,  but  upon 
the  Gentile  converts;  and  made  submission  to  the  rite  of  droumdsion  an  essential 
condition  of  salvation.  Their  first  appearance  wasat  Antioch,  their  proceedings  in 
which  place  gave  occasion  to  the  Apoetolio  Council  at  Jerusalem.  By  the  dedsion 
of  this  Cooncil,  winch  rdeased  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  obligation  of  the 
legal  oidinanfiflis  the  Judaizing  teachsn  were  fi>r  a  time  silenced;  but  the  dispute 
soon  fareice  out  again,  and  with  increased  virulence;*'  "in  every  church  in  which, 
on  aocoont  of  its  mixed  oompoaition,  they  Ibond  a  Jewish  element  to  work  upon, 
the  lealotB  of  the  law  endeavored  to  propagate  their  tenets,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
the  pasties  to  the  Gralatians  and  CoLossians,  with  oonaidenble  success.  As  might 
be  expected,  St  Peul,  their  chief  antagonist,  was  regarded  by  them  with  averuon 

•  8MAflli90:SS,S0;tTla.t:  1-14;  4:8^4. 
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and  dread,  and  it  became  part  of  their  plan  of  operation  to  instltate  nn&Torable 
comparisons  bet?roen  him  and  the  Apostles  who  had  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  with 
a  view  of  throwing  donbt  on  the  reali^  of  his  Apostolic  mission."* 

"  Among  the  Christians  of  purely  heathen  origin,  the  pecoliar  type  of  sentiment 
just  mentioned  ooold  not,  <tf  course,  gain  a  fixyting.  Unfettered  by  Jewish  asso- 
ciations, they  threw  themselree,  without  an  effort,  into  their  great  teacherVi  views, 
for  their  fijrmer  polytheism  had  never  had  any  real  hold  upon  their  minds.  But  as 
one  extreme  usually  calls  ibrth  an  opposite  one^  the  enmity  of  the  nltra  Jewish 
party  towards  St  Paul  and  his  doctrine,  appears  to  have  produced  among  the  Gen- 
tile converts  a  counter  movement,  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  formation  of  a  party 
adopting  the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  its  watchword,  and  ptoftsring 
to  attach  peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions.  What  the  dogmatical  tendendes  of  this 
par^  were,  we  are  not  distinct^  informed;  bat  we  may  presume  that^  as  their 
opponents  unduly  magnified  the  autiiority  of  the  Kosiao  law,  they,  on  the  contrary, 
displayed  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  to  sever  Christ- 
ianity from  its  historical  basis  the  institutions  of  Moses.  Their  practical  error 
consisted  in  a  want  of  due  consideration  for  the  scruples  of  their  weaker  brethren, 
whom  they  were  too  often  inclined  to  regard  with  contempt^  and  to  oltod  by  an 
ioconsidenite  use  of  their  Christian  liberty.f" 

((This  was  the  state  of  things  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  career, 
and  it  threatened  serioiu  oonseqaanoes  to  Christianity.  Inmostofthecoosidenblo 
churches,  two  parties  existed  side  by  side,  which,  from  the  zeal  with  which  they 
maintained  and  propagated  their  peculiar  opinions,  must  necessarily  have  lost  siglit 
more  and  more  of  the  great  truths  which  they  held  in  common,  and  assumed  a  hos- 
tile attitude  towards  each  other.  The  result,  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  was  an  open  schism  with  all  its  attendant  evils." 

"  But  besides  the  danger  of  sdbism,  there  was  another  which,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  threatened  the  Church,  namely,  the  outbreak  of  that  pro- 
lific swarm  of  heresies  which  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  which  lefl;  no  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  anaasailed.  Many  of  these  eariy 
heresies  are  alluded  to  by  St  Paul,  and  from  the  general  characteristics  which  he 
assigns  to  them,  we  gather  that  they  were  for  the  most  part,  difibrent  forms  of  Gnos- 
ticisn,  the  fruitful  parent,  in  that  age,  of  anti-Christian  error." 

(*The  pastoral  epistles  of  this  Apostle,  written  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  betray 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  dangers  which,  from  both  the  sources  just  mentioned,  threat- 
ened the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Soon  afterwards,  both  he  and  the  Apostle 
Peter  were  removed  flxxn  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors;  a  droumstanoe  which, 
by  depriving  the  Church  of  the  two  leading  members  of  the  Apostolic  College, 
rendered  the  aspect  of  things  stiU  more  gloomy.  It  was  at  this  time,  according  to 
the  most  probable  ooKJeotores  which  we  can  form,  that  with  the  view  of  meeting 
the  impending  mischiefii  before  they  came  to  a  head,  the  surviving  Apostles  added 
to  the  previously  existing  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  of  the  Bpisoopata. 
The  original  government  by  a  college  of  elders,  suited  as  it  was  to  the  in&noy  of 
the  Church,  could  no  longer  oope  successfully  with  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  waning  of  '  the  first  love'  of  Christians,  the  dissensions  of  rival  parties,  snd  the 
advance  of  heresy.    A  stronger  external  bond  of  union  had  beoome  indispensable ; 

*  See  1  Ck>r.  9 ;  2  Cor.  10  and  11. 
t  See  Bom.  14;  1  Cor.  9. 
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more  of  fixm  and  outward  rogimeii  was  needed  to  fix  and  pieierve  what  remained 
of  the  Spirit;  ciyrtailmation  was  the  natural  oonsequenoe  of  the  codUng  of  the  falter- 
nil  heat  of  the  mam.  The  less  lirelj  the  sense  which  Chrutians  retained  of  their 
spiritual  nnitj  in  Chriit»  the  more  did  they  need  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  a  visible 
ffmbol  theroof ;  Ibe  greats  the  danger  of  the  apostolio  doctrine  behig  lost  amidst 
the  eurrmitiopa  of  hereof,  the  greater  the  neoeoity  of  Its  befaig  connected  with  an 
objectiTe^  hiafeocksal  basiik''— "  The  presBfaig  wante  of  the  Ghnroh,  in  the  pcnnta 
TifpntVF*^*^!  suggested  of  themselYes  the  nature  of  the  remedy  to  be  provided.  The 
new  institution  must  be  such  as^  by  the  ibroe  of  a  central  authority,  to  silence,  or 
FFiWg^  tho  dissensions  of  the  presbyters^  and  gather  the  orthodox  believera  in 
esdi  durch  round  a  visible  centre;  and  it  nrast  be  fitted  to  be  an  organ  of  com- 
mnmratiTTn  between  the  several  diurches  of  Christendom— then,  on  the  one  hand, 
achisowtical  tendencies  would  be  repressed,  and,  on  the  other,  a  fence  would  bo 
raised  against  the  incursions  of  hereey." — ''Both  these  requirements  are  found 
united  in  the  Episcopate^  accordfaig  to  the  idea  presented  of  it  in  the  writings  of 
tiieeaily  fiithcn."— "By  an  office  of  this  Idnd,  the  n^rfdly  approaching  fisdlure  of  tlie 
prrF»^  superintendence  of  the  Apostles^  who  collectively  had  hitherto  formed  a 
""mt"*«  bond  of  union  to  tha  Ghurdies  of  Christy  would  be  hi  some  measure  com- 
pensated, and  the  evils  likely  to  arise  fW>m  their  removal  averted,  as  fiu*  as  human 
means  could  avert  them;  and,  accordhi|^y,  it  is  probable  that  soon  after  (A.D.  70) 
tbesnrvivingAposdesenlargedthepoUty  of  theOhurch  by  the  establishment  of  tho 
EpisDopate.**^ 

'*SQdi  were  the  natursl  causes  which  produced  episcopacy,  the  only  office  con- 
nected with  the  GhristiaB  ministry,  beside  the  presbyterate  and  diaconate,  which 
can  lay  dafan  to  an  apostolical  origbL" 

^is  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  formal  insti- 
tution of  episcopacy,  and  of  the  considerations  which  deter- 
mined its  establishment,  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  highly 
probable.  Whether  it  be  adopted  or  not,  there  stands  the  pal- 
pable hxX  that  episcopacy  proceeded  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  and  with  them  must  have  originated.  This  is  suffi- 
cient What  though  it  is  not  prored  by  Scripture  alone  ?  It 
is  nevertheless  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ^^  ancient 
writers,''  and  being  thus  proved^  every  candid  inquirer  will 

•  Thm  pnMBt  Bishop  of  Nonrtch  (Suiuiel  ntnda,  D.D.)  In  hte  volame  on  **  The  BIm  and  Ear)  j 
PN^MiorCliflMlaBitf,**  wtpte^es  UmMlf  to  tbo  Mmo  olbet  Alladinf  to  Ttanothj  and  Tlta», 
he  HT* :  **  It  woold  eartainlj  aeem  tliat,  in  Tlmothj^B  caao  eapedallj,  tho  appointment  waa  lather 
ttet  of  loemm  Unma  for  the  Apoatle,  and  so  fkr  a  temporaiy  office^  Bnt,  this,  tu  from  being  an 
ntJaeHoa  to  the  qpeatolle  sathodtj  of  Sptseopecf ,  rsellj  soppHea  na  with  the  eloe  to  traee  Itn 
oilgiB  aad  object  What  waa  needed  for  a  time  at  Spheans  or  Crete,  in  the  temporarj  abeenoe  of 
the  ptealdlng  Apostle,  woold  be  permanent]  j  reqolalte,  when  death  forerer  deprlred  theae  chorches 
rfap<w»Tllit  ffqp«>HtitaiMiaB<ia.  The  saoM  eaofe,  In  Bhort,  whioh  prodocod  the  appointment  of  pns- 
bjtera,  eontlnned,  aa  the  number  of  eongregatlona  In  each  church  increased,  to  render  the  rise  of  a 
new  order  eqaallx  necsiaary.  A  small  preabytery,  oeeaelonally  TWted  by  an  Apoetle,  might  not 
reqoln  a  head;  bat  a  large  one,  eepeelallj  aa  the  Apoatlea  were  removed  bj  death  or  aeeldent, 
woold  aooa  foel  thto  want  That  aoch  an  order  waa  reqnlred  before  the  eloae  of  the  apcatolic  era, 
the  thsB  stale  of  ChriiltallywMld  leader  of  ttselfiicttlyeertdB.*   (OhBf»- ri*  P^  14*-T.) 
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regard  it  as  no  leas  certain  than  if  it  were  legible  on  eveiy 
page  of  every  inspired  epistle.  This  is  the  impregnable  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Ordination  Offices.  If  any 
one  thinks  he  can  occapy  a  different  one — ^be  it  so.  But  let 
him  do  it  on  his  own  private  responsibility,  and  not  involve 
the  Protestant  Episc(^>al  Chnrch  in  the  experiment,  or  render 
it  liable  for  the  embarrassments  and  defeat  which  may  result 
from  tibe  nnantihorized  and  needless  individual  vulture.  Ko 
little  prejndice  has  been  occasioned  by  such  injadicions  at- 
tempts. Extravagant  pretensions  damage  a  good  cause,  and 
every  effort  to  maintain  it  by  insufficient  ai^gnmentB  is  sure  to 
bring  suspicion  on  those  which  are  valid  and  sufficient 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whetiber  the  Temple  or  the  Syna- 
gogue furnished  the  model  in  the  organisation  of  the  Qiristian 
Church.  Bomisli  theologians  maintain  the  former  hypothesis. 
It  has  also  found  advocates  among  the  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  The  question  is  considered  by  Mr.  Litton,  who 
very  justly  refers  to  Yitringa  as  having  settled  it  in  his  learned 
work,  ^'De  Synagoga  Yetere."  Mr.  Litton's  statement  on 
this  point  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  All  we  can  attempt 
is  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the  general  argoment  in  feivor  of  the 
Synagogue. 

L  As  tibe  first  Christian  society  was  formed  at  Jemsalem, 
and  its  members  were  all  converted  Jevrs,  whose  hereditary 
reverence  for  the  Temple  and  its  institutions  as  ordained  of 
God,  was  profound,  and  who  still  habitually  frequented  its 
courts,  and  engaged  in  its  services,  it  is  most  improbable  that 
they  would  have  thought  of  framing  their  new  society  after 
the  Levitical  pattern.  This  would  have  seemed  to  them  ^^  a 
pro£Eine  parody  on  the  divine  appointments." 

2.  No  careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures  can  fail  to  observe 
that  the  Apostles  scrupulously  abstained  from  the  use  of  Levi- 
tical titles  to  designate  Christian  offices.  The  £Eimiliar  term 
itgevg,  priest,  is  never  applied  to  a  minister  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment Such  nomenclature  is  entirely  post-apostolic,  and  has 
been  associated  with  gross  doctrinal  corruption  and  hierarchic 
cal  usurpation. 
That  the  Synagogue  was  in  general  the  model  which  influ* 
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enced  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  in  organizing  the  Christian 
Church,  is  highly  probable  from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  Christian  Church  was  not  to  be  of  limited  extent,  but 
of  universal  prevalence.  It  must  therefore  be  so  constituted 
as  to  allow  of  indefinite  expansion.  Of  this  the  Temple  was 
insusceptible.  It  was  essentially  one,  and  necessarily  confined 
to  a  single  locality.  Whereas,  the  Synagogue  was  capable  of 
multiplication  to  any  extent.  A  synagogue  might  be  estab- 
lished and  its  services  conducted  wherever  a  sufficient  number 
of  Jews  were  to  be  found.  Such  a  provision  was  indispensable 
to  Christianity.  It  was  furnished  by  the  Synagogue,  but  was 
incompatible  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Temple. 

2.  ^e  names  of  two  of  the  officers  of  the  Christian  Church 
corresponded  with  official  titles  employed  in  the  Synagogue, 
but  with  none  in  use  in  the  Temple. 

3.  The  outward  sign  in  the  ordination  was  the  same  in  the 
Clnirch  and  in  the  Synagogue — ^the  imposition  of  hands.  This 
was  unknown  in  the  Temple.  The  priests  were  consecrated  by 
being  anointed  with  holy  oil  without  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

4.  The  punishment  of  excommunication  obtained  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Synagogue.  It  had  no 
place  in  the  discipline  of  the  Temple. 

These  resemblances  are  sticking  and  significant,  sufficiently 
so  to 'authorize  the  opinion  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Syna- 
gogue had  decided  influence  with  the  Apostles  in  organizing  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  a  polity  providentially  prepared,  at 
hand,  in  familiar  use,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose.  When  things 
were  so,  neither  the  Apostles  nor  their  Lord  ever  innovated  for 
the  sake  of  novelty.  They  invariably  adopted  existing  institu- 
tions, and  accommodated  them  to  Gospel  ends.  The  Master  did 
so  in  the  appointment  of  the  sacraments,  and  so  did  the 
Apostles  in  the  organization  of  the  ministry.  Not  that  they 
confined  their  arrangements  to  the  general  pattern.  They  ap- 
propriated it  as  far  as  it  met  the  wants  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, but  without  being  restricted  by  its  provisions.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostles  themselves  were  the  only 
officers,  and  performed  all  the  services  of  the  ministry.  When 
the  circumstances  of  the  Church  called  for  a  separate  order  of 
men  "  to  serve  tables,'^  they  adopted  the  diaconate  of  the  Syna- 

YoL.  IV.— 7 
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gogue,  an  office  to  which  they  were  all  accustomed — and  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  handd,  appointed  seven  deacons. 
\Vli0xi — ^by  the  continued  eplargement  of  the  Church — and  mul- 
tiplication of  separate  congregations,  it  became  impossible  for 
the  Apostles  to  be  present  and  instruct  them  in  person  as  often 
as  was  desirable,  then  there  came  the  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  local  teachers  and  rulers.  The  eldership 
of  the  Synagogue  suggested  the  expedient,  and  presbyters  were 
ordained  in  every  city.  When  the  rise  of  violent  parties  and 
alarming  heresies  indicated  great  dangers  to  the  unity  and 
purity  of  the  Church  beyond  the  preventive  power  of  the  local 
influence  of  the  presbyters,  the  surviving  Apostles,  whose  time 
of  departure  was  now  nigh  at  hand,  provided  for  the  emer- 
gency by  the  formal  institution  of  the  Episcopate.  And,  if 
they  did  not  find  this  office  in  the  Synagogue,  which  admits  of 
doubt,  they  had  a  sufficient  precedent  in  llie  successful  ex- 
pedient to  which  St  Paul  had  resorted  in  the  cases  of  Timothy 
and  Titus  and  others.  It  was  only  necessary  to  make  llist 
transient  commission  a  stated  office  and  render  it  territo;^, 
and  the  office  demanded  by  the  new  exigency  wasenMed. 
Such,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  the  "  Angels  "',4#f  the 
several  Asiatic  churches — ^formal  bishops  with  their  respective 
diocesan  charges — and  this  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle 
John.  From  Scripture  alone  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  office  designated  by  the  term  "  angel,**  but, 
aided  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  "ancient  writers,"  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  Diocesan  Bishops  is  readily  adopted, 
lliere  are  many  who  insist  upon  an  earlier  date  for  the 
Episcopate  than  is  here  assigned,  maintaining  that ''  Christ  in 
appointing  his  Apostles,  did  himself  institute  this  order — ^that 
the  Apostles  were  the  first  bishops,  and  that  bishops  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the^  Apostles."  This  may  be  confidently  assumed 
and  asserted,  but  where  is  the  proof?  It  is  not  found  in  the 
fact,  which  no  one  disputes,  that  bishops  exercise  some  of  the 
powers  which  were  previously  exercised  by  the  Apostles,  for 
this  alone  is  not  sufficient  Partial  simiUarity  of  powers  does 
not  constitute  identity  of  office ;  or  it  would,  on  this  principle, 
be  easier  to  show  that  presbyters  and  Apostles  were  one  and 
the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  Apostles  assigned  as  their  object  in 
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appointing  deacons,  that  they  (the  Apostles)  "might  give 
themselves  continually  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the 
word" — services  which  pertain  specially  to  the  presbyterate. 
Bat  this  untenable  hypothesis  is  well  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Litton. 

"The  Apostles  received  from  Christ  a  general  commission,  with  plenary  author- 
ity over  the  whole  Church,  and  supernatural  endowments  to  preserve  them  from 
error  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority.  By  virtue  of  this  commission  they  taught, 
ruled,  ordained,  corrected  abuses,  decided  points  of  doctrine,  delivered  blasphemers 
to  Satan,"  etc. 

"Christ  gave  to  his  Church,  apostles.  It  was  the  Apostles  who  gave  to  the 
Cburch  deacons^  presbyters,  and  finally  bishops.  The  episcopate  can  be  traced  to 
D9  higher  aooroe  than  that  to  which  the  presbyterate  and  diaconate  are  traceable. 
The  i^ostolic  ofBoe  was  altogether  a  peculiar  one ;  it  was  vouchsafed  by  Christ  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  and  organizing  Christian  societies;  but  was  never  intended 
to  bo  a  permanent  part  of  their  policy.  When  the  Apostles  had  completed  their 
work  opcm  earth,  they  were  removed  for  the  very  same  reason  that  Christ  himself, 
having  risen  firom  the  dead,  did  not  remain  in  the  world,  namely,  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  tiie  nature  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  dispensation  that  there  should 
czist^  attodied  to  any  particular  locality,  a  living  in&llible  tribunal;  and  for  the 
suae  leMOii  they  neither  had  nor  have  any  successors.  Certain  functions  which 
th*  JI^osUm  exercised  continued  to  be  exercised  after  their  death  by  the  ordinary 
ailisten.^  the  Church;  but  the  apostolic  office  ended  with  the  persons  of  the 
kf0$mi  and  has  never  since  been  vouchsafed  to  the  Church.  The  place  which 
the  Apofltlea  occupied  whilst  they  lived,  is  now  filled,  not  by  a  living  order  of  min- 
isters, bat  by  thoir  own  inspired  writings,  which  constitute,  or  ought  to  constitute, 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  Church  of  God.  In  these  writings  the  Apostles  yet 
live  and  qieak;  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  St  John,  and  St  Matthew,  have  not  abdicated 
their  office,  or  transferred  it  to  other  persons ;  they  still  govern  the  universal  Church, 
dedde  points  of  doctrine,  reform  abuses,  sot  in  order  Christian  societies,  so  that  there 
is  no  need,  as  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  continuation  of  a  living  apostolate.  The 
Xew  Testament  Scriptures,  as  they  are  the  only  real  apostolate  now  in  existence^ 
so  are  sufficient  to  supply  to  us  the  place  of  the  inspired  Twelve.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  all  that  is  meant  by  terming  the  Apostles  bishops,  and  therefore  bish- 
(^  SQOoessors  of  the  Apostles,  is,  that  bishops  now  perform  certain  ecclesiastical 
acts  which  the  Apostles,  while  they  remained  upon  earth,  appeared  to  have  reserved 
to  themselves  and  their  delegates ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  why  retain  a  phrase 
whidi  is  sure  to  mislead,  and  which  has,  in  &ct,  given  rise  to  serious  errors  ?  No 
initMif^,  in  truth,  can  be  adduced  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  using  incautious  language  in  reference  to  sacred  subjects,  whether 
without  an  end  in  view,  or  designedly  to  introduce  a  theory.  If  bishops  are  really 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  it  follows  that  the  united  episcopate  (supposing  it  to  be, 
as  it  once  was,  united)  is  infallible  in  matters  of  faith — a  dogma  which  is,  in  no 
enential  point,  difilsrent  fit>m  the  Romish  doctrine  of  in&llibility,  since,  equally  with 
the  latter,  it  transfers  the  seal  of  that  prerogative  from  the  Apostles  represented  in 
their  writings  to  the  existing  Church.  That  each  of  the  three  orders  of  the  Christ- 
ian ministry  presents,  in  certain  points,  a  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  apostolic  func- 
tions, is  admitted;  but  shnilarity  of  functions  by  no  means  oonstitotes  identic  of 
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office,  and  nothing  can  be  more  groundless,  in  fact,  or  more  dangerous  in  tendency-, 
than  to  assort  of  any  particular  order  of  the  ministry,  whether  bishops  or  presby- 
ters, that  tliey  are  formally  successors  of  the  inspired  Twelve."    (Pp.  409,  410.) 

These  views,  so  well  stated  by  Litton,  are  no  novelties. 
They  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  "Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy."  He 
writes: 

''  The  apostolic  office,  as  such,  was  personal  and  temporary ;  and  therefore  accord- 
ing to  its  nature  and  design,  not  sucoeesive  or  communicable  to  others  in  perpetual 
descendence  fix>m  theuL"  "  Kow  such  an  office,  consisting  of  so  many  extraordi- 
nary privileges  and  miraculous  powers,  which  were  requisite  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  and  the  diffiision  of  Christianity,  was  not  designed  to  continue  by  deriv- 
ation ;  for  it  containeth  in  it  divers  things  which  apparently  were  not  communicated, 
and  which  no  man,  without  gross  imposture  and  hypocrisy  could  challenge  to  him- 
self. 

"  Neither  did  the  Apostles  pretend  to  communicate  it ;  they  did  indeed  appoint 
standing  pastors  and  teachers  in  each  church ;  they  did  assume  fellow-laborers  or 
assistants  in  the  work  of  preaching  and  governance,  but  they  did  leot  MWiiititato 
apostles  equal  to  themselves  in  authority,  privileges,  or  gifts;  for  '^]iot,,kBOweth 
not,'  saith  St.  Austin,  'that  principate  of  apostloship  to  be  preferred  bofiiKOB^Mfeis- 
<.opacy?'"    (Supp.  ii.,  4.)  '  -.'iJ^^- 

The  present  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  his  chapter  on  tiid^^]^UIjBiL=  -- 
of  the  Apostolic  Ministry  intended  for  the  Mere  FomMiMia&  cff** 
Christianity,"  says :  "  In  the  formation  of  any  society,  noUiiog  ■ 
is  more  likely  than  that  the  means  adopted  for  its  first  esta- 
blishment should  be  also  the  means  proposed  for  its  continu- 
ance and  security.    This,  indeed,  will  be  mostly  the  case  in  all 
human  societies.    But  the  reverse  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.    It  was  established  by  miracles  exhibiting  an  infinite 
variety  of  superhuman  power ;  it  has  been  perpetuated  with- 
out any.    Its  very  rulers  and  agents  (as  if  to  make  the  contrast 
more  striking)  have  not  remained  the  same.    The  terms,  Apos- 
tle, Prophet,  Interpreter,  etc.,  denote  oflSces  which  seem  to 
have  been  designed  only  for  the  formation  of  the  Church ;  and, 
accordingly  to  have  been  dropped  on  its  complete  establish- 
ment." 

With  regard  to  the  notion  that  "  the  Apostles  were  the  first 
bishops,  and  that  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,"  it 
will  be  observed,  that  it  finds  not  the  slightest  recognition  in 
the  standards  of  the  Church.  This  is  distinctly  stated  bj' 
Bishop  Meade,  in  his  Address  to  the  Convention  at  Staunton, 
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1851,  styled  the  True  Chnrcliman.  "  Let  any  one  examine  the 
various  places,  where,  if  this  doctrine  were  certainly  held  by 
the  CJhurch  and  intended  to  be  tanght,  it  would  have  been  most 
easy,  natural,  and  proper,  to  introduce  it,  and  yet  see  how  it  is 
avoided,  and  he  must  conclude  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate inference  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  it,  from  insuffi- 
cient data."  "  In  that  service  (the  consecration  of  a  bishop) 
when,  if  ever,  the  Church  would  identiiy  the  apostolic  and 
episcopal  office,  we  find  that  the  title  of  an  apostle  is  never 
given  to  the  bishop,  nor  the  term  apostleship  ever  used.  The 
terms  used  are  bishop  and  pastor — ^  the  work  of  a  bishop,' '  the 
office  to  which  yon  are  called,'  Hhis  administration,'  etc.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  the  Apostles  in  the  service,  and  lessons  of 
Scripture  are  used  which  relate  to  them,  and  most  properly, 
too,  for  the  bishop's  office  and  work  come  nearest  to  that  of  the 
Apofldes,  and  follow  after  it ;  but  as  Dr.  Barrow  remarks,  a  dic- 
talcv^ooagriqipoinit  some  one  to  succeed  him  in  government,  but 
ndtth  iUa^same  office  of  dictator." 

iv  JT  Ad  iwiter  in  the  Princeton  Hemew  had  happened  to  see 
^3m  *%Mdwss "  from  which  we  have  quoted,  it  would  have 
fqparfid  Mm  the  pain  of  concluding  that  Bishop  Meade  enter- 
tained those  views  of  the  episcopate  which  the  reviewer  thinks 
to  be  taaght  in  Bishop  Mcllvaine's  sermon,  etc.,  and  which, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Review^  both  the  Bishops,  we  are  confident, 
would  concur  with  the  esteemed  writer  in  repudiating. 

This  extravagant  pretension  having  been  disposed  of,  it  may 
be  useful  to  furnish  a  summary  of  the  views  which  have  been 
presented. 

SUMMARY. 

From  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  primitive  fathers,  it 
appears  that  in  their  times,  episcopacy  was  the  universally 
established  polity  of  the  Church,  and  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  any  other.  Moreover,  they  concur  in  ascribing  its  institu- 
tion to  the  Apostles  themselves. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  inspired  writings,  the  existence  of  a 
formal  episcopate  is  not,  indeed,  so  apparent.  Yet  there  we 
clearly  perceive  the  prevalence  of  ministerial  imparity  not 
only  in  flie  superiority  of  presbyters  to  deacons,  but  also  in  the 
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supervision  and  control  of  both  by  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  occasionally  by  apostolic  commissioners,  to  whom  the 
Apostles,  temporarily  and  in  part  then  delegated  their  pow- 
ers, thus  famishing  tibe  inchoate  idea  from  which,  afterwards, 
the  formal  episcopate  was  consummated.  And  farther,  in  the 
angels  of  the  Asiatic  charches,  we  discern,  at  least,  the  presi- 
dency of  a  single  office  in  the  Church  of  each  locality. 

From  Scripture  alone,  therefore,  it  is  clear  not  pnly  that  there 
is  nothing  in  episcopacy  repugnant  to  the  mind,  or  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  but  that,  though  its  actual  esta- 
blishment by  them  is  not  stated,  yet  that,  so  fEu*  as  the  regimen 
adopted  by  them  is  recorded,  it  is  in  accordance  with  and  sug- 
gestive of  episcopacy.  All  antecedent  improbability  of  its 
institution  by  the  Apostles  being  thus  removed,  and  a  presump- 
tion favorable  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  instituted,  appear- 
ing from  Scripture  alone — now  the  concurrent  testafiaony  of 
credible  ecclesiastical  writers  on  this  point,  comes  with  tinem- 
barrassed  and  irresistible  power;  and  the  affirmati<Ai;inV&e 
prefece  to  the  Ordination  offices,  is  conclusively  sustained;  *Tt 
is  evident  to  all  men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  amd  an- 
cient authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  times,  there  have  been  these 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church — ^bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons." 

The  episcopal  order,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  complete  organization  of  a  Church  according  to  the  primi- 
tive model ;  and  as  apostolic  example  ought  not  to  be  departed 
from  unnecessarily,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  having  the  episcopate, 
have  adopted  decided  measures  for  securing  to  themselves  its 
perpetuation.  In  the  Preface  referred  to,  it  is  ordained:  "To 
the  intent  that  these  orders  may  be  continued,  and  reverently 
used  and  esteemed  in  this  Church,  no  man  shall  be  accounted 
or  esteemed  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  in  this  Church,  or  suf- 
fered to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  called, 
tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto  according  to  the  form 
hereafter  following,  or  hath  had  episcopal  consecration  or  ordi- 
nation." This  enactment  is  concisely  expressed  by  the  vener- 
able father  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  to  this  eflfect :  "  This  Church  holds  the  three  orders  to 
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be  of  apostolic  origin,  and  decrees  that  no  other  ministry  shall 
be  recc^nized  within  her  borders."    A  decree  obviously  re 
quired  by  a  dne  regard  to  the  preservation  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  an  apostolic  institution,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  eccle- 
siastical order. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  both  in  the  Preface, 
and  in  its  sabstance  as  stated  by  Bishop  White,  the  ordinance 
is  CKzpressly  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  Christian  com- 
mohity  by  which  it  was  adopted — "  in  this  Church" — ^**  within 
her  bounds."    Beyond  these  limits  it  pronounces  nothing.    Of 
the  ministry,  of  religious  societies  differently  constituted,  no 
judgment  is  declared.    In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  like  moder- 
ation, the  XXXJULLd  Article  **  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congrega- 
tion," was  framed.    '^  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon 
him  the  office  of  public  preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacra- 
ments Jy6Ev4ihe  congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and 
sent  tD  09ecute  the  same.    And  those  we  ought  to  judge  law- 
fiiTlj/CMJHfiftand  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  that  work 
bj  mentiB?iio  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
congregation,  to  call  and  send  men  into  the  Lord's  vineyard." 
On  this,  Bishop  Burnet  states :  "  The  Article  does  not  resolve 
this  (what  constitutes  a  lawful  call  or  appointment)  into  any 
particular  constitution,  but  leaves  the  matter  open  and  at  large, 
for  such  accidents  as  have  happened,  and  such  as  still  might 
happen.    They  who  drew  it  had  the  several  churches  before 
their  eyes  that  had  been  differently  reformed ;  and,  although 
their  own  had  been  less  forced  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  path 
than  any  other,  yet  they  know  that  all  things  among  themselves 
had  not  gone  according  to  those  rules  that  ought  to  be  sacred 
in  regular  times." 

The  test  question  here  is  —  Is  every  apostolic  precedent  of 
universal  and  perpetual  obli-gation^  so  that,  their  practice,  when 
ascertained^  is  to  he  regarded  as  immutably  binding  on  the  whole 
Church  for  aU  future  time  f*  That  this  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered,  can  not  be  denied,  for 
a  doctrine  declared  to  be  true  by  inspired  men,  is  so  infallibly 

*  We  wfih  our  spftee  woald  allow  as  to  qnoto  in  fhll,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Litton,  on  this  point 
Hit  Tiloable  work,  boweTer,  will  soon  be  repablished,  when  oar  readers  maj  ei^oy  the  gratiflca- 
tloQ  of  eonalderiiig  mt  large  and  in  eonnection,  bb  own  ladd  treatment  of  this  very  important 
fnqtilrjr. 
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and  unchangeably.  It  can  never  be  otherwise  tlian  true  and 
binding  on  faith.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  positive  appointr 
ments  relating  to  external  order.  Such  things,  in  their  nature, 
are  indifferent.  They  might  be  what  they  are,  or  something 
else.  The  expressed  will  of  the  Lawgiver  is  necessary  to  insti- 
tute them  with  binding  authority,  and  his  express  will  is  also, 
to  render  them  unchangeably  and  perpetually  binding.  Now 
it  has  been  well  and  truly  remarked  that  not  one  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  Apostles  in  matters  of  polity,  has  been  trana- 
mitted  to  us  in  Scripture  in  the  form  of  legislative  enactment^ 
but  simply  as  recorded  facta.  For  example,  the  inspired  his- 
tory informs  us  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Apostles  ordained 
elders  for  every  church ;  but  no  law  upon  the  subject  purport- 
ing to  emanate  from  the  Apostles,  can  be  found  in  tlie  Scrip- 
tures. To  their  appointments  the  Apostles  affixed  no  impera- 
tive declarations  making  them  immutably  binding  on  the 
Church.  In  this  proceeding  they  were,  no  doubt,  divinely 
guided  to  obviate  embarrassment  which  must,  othei*wi8e,  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  purity  and  power.  The  correct  view  of  apostolic 
appointments  in  relation  to  matters  of  external  order  is  that — 
though  by  no  means  alterable  at  the  caprice  of  subsequent 
generations — they  were  not  intended  to  have  the  force  of  divine 
laws,  or  to  be  absolutely  immutable. 

Unless  this  view  be  adopted,  how  can  the  inquiry  be  answered 
as  to  the  practical  nullification  of  the  apostolic  ordinance 
which  enjoined  on  the  Gentile  converts  to  abstain  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  blood  ?  A  decree  published  with  the  pre- 
face, "  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  What 
can  be  offered  in  explanation  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
apostolic  practice  of  anointing  the  sick — of  the  love-feast — ^the 
kiss  of  charity — and  the  ministration  of  deaconnesses  ?  In  all 
these  cases,  the  Church,  governed  by  the  view  which  has  been 
stated,  and  availing  herself  of  her  lawful  discretion  in  refer- 
ence to  external  appointments  not  expressly  enjoined  as  of  per- 
petual obligation,  has  departed  from  well  ascertained  because 
actually  recorded  apostolical  usage.  It  is  proper  here  to  ob- 
serve that  such  departure  must  not  be  inconsiderately  or  lightly 
practised — but  under  the  guidance  of  intelligent  and  sound 
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discretion,  and  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  "  Apostolic  appointments,  being  those  of  in- 
spired men,  must  have  been  the  best  under  then  existing  cir- 
comstances,  and  differ  herein  jfrom  the  regulations  of  uninspired 
men,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  for  the  time  being." 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
apostolic  appointments  remain  the  same,  those  appointments 
are  to  be  adhered  to ;  what  was  best  for  the  apostolic  age,  will, 
circnmstances  remaining  the  same,  be  best  now.  But  great 
*  and  important  changes  may  artee  in  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  world,  rendering  the  original  ordinances  un- 
suitable or  even  impracticable.  Then,  as  those  ordinances  are 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  divine  la/w^  the  letter  must  give  place  to 
the  spirit,  and  the  Church,  in  modifying  or  discontinuing  them, 
is  only  acting  under  a  proper  discretion  which,  in  like  circum- 
stances, the  Apostles  themselves  woidd  have  done.  This  li- 
berty the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  claims  and  uses — nor  does 
she  presmne  to  deny  it  to  others — though  she  may  think  they 
err  in  its  exercise  in  certain  instances.  That,  in  her  judgment, 
the  omission  of  the  episcopal  element  in  the  organization  of  a 
Church,  is  a  serious  delinquency,  and  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
appears  from  her  own  Constitution  and  by  her  practical  pro- 
test against  it  in  ignoring,  within  her  own  borders,  every  such 
defective  ministry.  But  still,  so  far  from  pronouncing  all  such 
ministry  necessarily  invalid  in  itself— so  far  from  declaring 
episcopal  ordination  indispensable  to  the  ministerial  commis- 
sion— and  episcopacy  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Church,  the 
known  sentiments  of  the  reformers  who  drafted  her  standards, 
and  of  other  leading  divines,  as  well  as  her  own  official  ac- 
tions, clearly  proclaim  precisely  the  reverse. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  is  prepared  to  hand  and  in  great 
abmidance  in  the  Treatise  of  the  Rev.  W.  Goode,  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  to  which  we  confidently  refer  as  per- 
fectly conclusive.  All  we  can  do  is  simply  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  distinguished  writers  who  form  his  chain  of  witnesses, 
and,  as  specimens,  to  cite  a  line  here  and  there  from  their 
copious  and  distinct  testimonies. 

Keeble's  preface  to  Hooker  contains  an  admission  in  refer- 
ence to  Jewell,  Whitgift,  Bishop  Cooper,  and  others,  which 
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may  introduce  our  other  brief  extracts :  "  They  never  venture 
to  urge  its  (government  by  bishops)  exclusive  claim,  or  to  con- 
nect the  succession  with  the  validity  of  the  holy  sacraments." 
This  concession  ought  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive  in  reference 
to  the  views  of  the  Eeformers  and  early  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Hooker  says :  "  There  may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  suffi- 
cient reason  to  allow  ordination  made  without  a  bishop."  (Ecc. 
Pol.  vii.  4.) 

Dr.  Eichard  Cosin,  Dean  of  Arches  in  1584,  writes :  "  It 
can  not  be  proved  that  any  set  and  exact  particular  form  thereof 
(church  discipline)  is  recommended  unto  us  by  the  word  of 
God."    (Ans.  to  an  Abstract,  p.  58.) 

Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  XXXIX  Articles,  expresses  himself 
thus :  "  "Whatever  some  hotter  spirits  have  thought  of  this  since 
that  time,  yet  we  are  very  sure  that,  not  only  those  who  penned 
the  Articles,  but  the  body  of  this  Church,  for  above  half  an  age 
after,  did,  notwithstanding  those  irregularities,  acknowledge 
the  foreign  churches,  so  constituted,  to  be  true  churches  as  to 
all  the  essentials  of  a  church,  though  they  had  been  at  first 
irregularly  formed,  and  continued  still  to  be  in  an  imperfect 
state.  And  therefore  the  general  words  in  which  this  part  of 
the  Article  (XXm)  is  framed,  seem  to  have  been  designed  on 
purpose  not  to  exclude  them." 

Bishop  Andrews,  in  his  Letters  to  De  Moulin  in  1648, 
writes :  "And  yet,  though  our  government  be  by  divine  right, 
it  foUoweth  not,  that  a  Church  can  not  stand  without  it." 
/  Archbishop  Bramhall,  in  a  work  written  about  1659,  allud- 
ing to  a  mistaken  accusation  which  had  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Andrews,  says:  "This  mis- 
take proceedeth  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  true 
nature  and  essence  of  a  Church,  which  we  do  readily  grant 
them,  and  the  integrity  and  perfection  of  a  Church,  which  we 
can  not  grant  them  without  swerving  from  the  judgment  of  the 
CathoHc  Church."    (Vind.  of  Self  and  Epis.  Clergy,  c.  8.) 

Archbishop  Usher's  "Judgment,"  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
is  as  follows :  "  For  the  testifying  my  communion  with  these 
Churches  (in  France  and  the  Low  Countries)  which  I  do  love 
and  honor  as  true  members  of  the  Church  universal ;  I  do  pro- 
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feas  that  with  like  affection,  I  should  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ministers,  if  I  were  in  Holland, 
8s  I  should  do  at  the  hands  of  the  French  ministers  if  I  were 
in  Caiarentone."    (Pp.  125, 127.) 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  ^'  Humble  Remonstrance,"  explicitly  re- 
pudiates the  idea  of  making  the  Episcopal  Discipline  ^^  essen- 
tial to  the  veiy  being  of  a  Church ;"  and  adds,  ^  we  dare  not 
be  so  zealous."    (Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  690.) 

I>r.  Gosin,  in  a  letter  written  from  Paris  in  1650,  to  a  per- 
son who  scrupled  to  communicate  with  the  French  Protest- 
ants, after  quoting  from  various  Continental  Divines  and  from 
Jewell,  Hooker,  Field,  and  Mason,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
sajB,  We  must  needs  contradict  them  all  if  we  ^^  say  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Beformed  French  Churches,  for  want  of  Epis- 
eopal  ordination,  have  no  order  at  alL" 

The  late  Bishop  Tomline  writes :  ^^  I  readily  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament  which  com- 
-wi^nfjq  that  every  Church  should  be  governed  by  bishops.  .  .  . 
Aft  the  Scriptures  do  not  prescribe  any  definite  form  of  a 
church  government,  so  they  contain  no  directions  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  power  by  which  ministers  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  sacred  ofBce."    Therefore  though  he  advocates 
Episcopal  ordination  as  ^^  instituted  by  the  Apostles,"  he  does 
not  maintain  it  as  necessary.    (Exp.  of  Art  23.) 

The  late  respected  Bishop  Howley,  in  a  statement  published 
by  his  authority  in  1841,  speaks  of  the  foreign  Non-Episcopal 
Qiurches  as  ^  the  less  perfectiy  constituted  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe."  (Stat  respecting  the  Jems.  Bishopric, 
p.  5.)  And  in  1835,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  same  Pre- 
late, in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  ^'  brother  Bishops"  to  the 
Moderator  of  the  Company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva,  ^'expressing 
their  high  respect  for  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent," etc. 

The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Kev.  William  Palmer,  in  reference  to  Gawthom's  inquiry, 
writes  thus :  "  His  inquiry  was  whether  in  my  opinion  or  that 
of  a  majority  of  my  bretiiren,  these  foreign  clergymen  were  not 
truly  pastors  0f  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  mere  laymen.    This  I  thought  equivalent  to  the  ques- 
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tion,  whether  we  hold  that  no  person,  in  any  connfay,  or  under 
any  circnmstances,  will  be  entitled  to  minister  in  the  Ohnrch 
of  Christ,  except  through  the  imposition  of  Episcopal  hands. 
I  replied  that  I  imagined  this  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
general  opinion,  either  among  our  bishops  or  clergy.  I  knew 
that  neither  our  Articles  nor  our  Formularies  justified  such  an 
opinion.  I  knew  that  many  of  our  ancient  divines  had  dis- 
claimed such  an  opinion ;  and  I  knew  that  such  an  opinion 
would  amount  to  declaring,  that  no  valid  sacrament  or  other 
ministerial  act  had  ever  been  performed,  except  under  an 
Episcopal  form  of  government.  And  therefore  I  could  not 
believe,  and  I  still  do  not  believe,  that  many  of  our  clergy 
would  venture  seriously  to  maintain  such  an  opinion." 

With  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  Church  of  England,  bearing 
on  this  subject,  the  following  may  suffice  : 

1.  By  the  55th  Canon  of  1604,  all  the  clergy  are  required, 
in  the  leading  prayer,  before,  or  riather  in  the  commencement 
of  the  sermon,  to  pray  for  "  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  which 
then  was,  as  it  now  is,  Presbyterian. 

2.  In  1610,  when  a  regular  episcopate  was  about  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  consecration  of 
three  Scottish  clergymen,  (of  whom  Spotiswood  himself  was 
one,)  Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Ely,  said :  "  They  must  first  be 
ordained  presbyters  as  having  received  no  ordination  from  a 
bishop."  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bancroft,  who 
was  by,  maintained  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity,  seeing, 
when  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination  given  by  the 
presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawful ;  otherwise  that  it  might 
be  doubted  if  there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  This  applauded  to  by  the  other  bishops, 
Ely  acquiesced ;  and  at  the  day,  and  in  the  place  appointed, 
the  three  Scottish  bishops  were  consecrated.  (Spotiswood's 
Ilist.  of  Church  and  State  of  Scotland.  4th  edition.  1677. 
fol.  p.  514.) 

3.  Bishop  Cosin,  alluding  to  the  case  of  a  minister  ordained  in 
the  French  Churches,  and  coming  to  receive  a  public  charge 
or  cure  of  souls  in  the  Church  of  England,  says :  "  Our  bish- 
ops did  not  reordain  him  before  they  admitted  him  to  his 
charge,  as  they  must  have  done  if  his  former  ordination  here 
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in  France  had  been  void.  Nor  did  our  laws  require  more  of 
lum  than  to  declare  his  public  consent  to  the  religion  received 
amongst  us,  and  to  subscribe  the  Articles  established."  (Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cordel,  in  Bus^u's  account  of  Bishop  Cosin.) 

The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  Bishop  Fleetwood :  "  Tliis 
was  certainly  the  practice  of  our  Church  during  the  reigns  ot 
King  James  and  King  Charles  L,  and  to  the  year  1661.  We 
had  many  ministers  from  Scotland,  from  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  who  were  ordained  by  presbyters  only,  and  not 
bishops,  and  they  were  instituted  into  benefices  with  cure,  .  .  . 
and  yet  were  never  recirdained,  but  only  subscribed  the  Arti- 
cles." (Judgm.  of  Ch.  of  Engl,  in  case  of  Lay  Baptism.  1712. 
pt.  ii.     Works,  p.  552.) 

These  references  are  necessarily  very  fragmentary  and  brief 
If  they  but  induce  our  readers  to  examine  "the  Vindication," 
etc.,  for  themselves,  we  shall  have  attained  our  object. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  misrepre- 
sented by  the  following  extract  from  a  charge  of  Bishop  White, 
entitled  "The  Past  and  the  Future,"  delivered  before  the  Fif- 
tieth Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  A.D.  1834. 

"  With  deep  solicitude  for  the  sustaining  of  the  integrity  of 
our  system  in  this  matter,  there  is  not  perceived  the  necessity 
of  carrying  it  to  the  extreme  of  denouncing  all  communions 
destitute  of  the  episcopacy,  as  departing  from  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  as  alien  from  the  covenants  of  promise. 
Xet  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  inculcate  the  duty 
of  continuing  the  subject  in  the  institutions  of  our  Church,  on 
the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
Church  of  England.    While  in  her  Articles  and  in  her  ordi- 
nal, there  has  been  regarded  the  precise  medium  here  advo- 
cated, cotemporary  with  the  enactments  of  them,  there  are 
imcontradicted  facts  which  are  their  safe  expositors,  and  unde- 
niable evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  reformers.    If  there  should 
be  any  among  ns  who  make  larger  conclusions  from  the  same 
premises,  it  is  matter  of  private  opinion,  and  not  to  be  obtruded 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Church.    The  deliverer  of  the  present 
charge,  in  the  exercise  of  the  like  freedom  of  opinion,  is  rather 
disposed  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  an  able  and  learned  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Wake)  when  lie  says  in  a  letter  to 
an  eminent  foreign  divine :  '  Far  ifrom  me  be  such  an  obdurate 
heart  as  that,  because  of  this  defect,  (meaning  the  want  of 
episcopacy,)  I  should  say  of  some  (meaning  churches  correct 
in  the  faith)  that  they  are  to  be  cut  off  from  our  communion ; 
or  I  should  pronounce  with  over-ardent  writers  among  us,  that 
they  have  no  valid  sacraments,  and  are  scarcely  Christian.' 
Many  English  Prelates  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect. 
But  let  it  suffice  to  name  a  man,  than  whom  no  other  has  been 
more  respected  in  the  Mother  Church,  and  who  lived  in  the 
age  next  to  that  of  the  reformation,  the  Eev.  Richard  Hooker. 
The  said  profound  divine,  in  reference  to  churches  not  episco- 
pal, holds  the  language:  'This,  their  imperfection,  I  had  ra- 
ther lament,  considering  that  men,  oftentimes  without  any  fault 
of  their  own,  may  be  drawn  to  want  that  kind  of  regiment 
which  is  best,  and  to  content  themselves  with  that  which  either 
the  irremediable  error  of  former  times,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
present,  hath  cast  upon  them.' " 

If  the  proofs  thus  presented  to  show  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  not  exclusive,  are  regarded  by  any  one 
as  insufficient,  more  need  not  be  added.  The  deficiency 
is  not  in  the  evidence,  but  in  the  individual,  who  must  be  left 
to  a  prejudice  which  demonstration  can  not  disturb. 

With  the  exaggerated  views  of  those  whom  Bishop  Burnet 
speaks  of  as  "  hotter  spirits,"  and  Bishop  Andrews  calls  ironr 
sided  and  hard-heartedy  we  have  no  sympathy.  Our  object  in 
tihis  article  has  been  to  maintain  the  apostolic  origin  of  epis- 
copacy on  the  safe  ground  assumed  by  the  Church  in  her 
Articles  and  Ordinal,  and  to  vindicate  that  Church  from  the 
exclusiveness  claimed  by  injudicious  friends,  and  reproachfully 
charged  by  mistaken  adversaries. 

If,  in  the  midst  of  the  intelligent,  reflecting,  and  independ* 
cut  citizens  of  these  United  States,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  to  execute  her  important  mission  with  due  power,  she 
must  be  disembarrassed  of  all  extravagant  pretension  and  exo- 
nerated from  the  prejudices  produced  by  the  unsound  arguments 
resorted  to  in  support  of  imtenable  assumption.  Only  allow 
her  to  appear  in  her  own  simple  and  dignified  scriptural  pro- 
portion and  symmetry — to  move  on  her  own  chosen  ground — 
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:o  breathe  ker  own  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  and,  under  the 
ble9sin<r  of  God.  she  must  win  her  war  to  the  mind  and  heart 
o:  this  ^rea:  and  gr.^wing  people,  and  impress  her  evangelical 
:larac:er  on  this  eventful  age. 

2f  rt.—y^K  :i.e  jr*;*:*::  ■=  rf  ;h!»  arUc\\  in  American  r«!ld<:^  of  this  w.^rk.  "ivTiited  br  ilw 
Xzzir.r."  bM  b«^2  pz^'Jriicd  ti  PMIftdelphia.  hj  "%  lay  membtr  cf  tho  rti^:t5!Aat  Kpbooi«: 
t';^?i,*  tlr-iiri  wb  -te  reatr*i;r  It  bs»  Itva  pvwaled  to  aiziy  of  ocr  Clorjr  ar..!  Thco\«f  ical 
?n,iria.  "wLLjc  :i*  ccjirt  rw*rT*0  for  sa'e.  »r*  plaohl  at  aboa;  <mc  half  iho  i-rioo  in  Erc^.Aiiti  t-f 
<£xh*  ^'1!''^**'-  <-^Jcn.  thus  l-rts^ir;  tl»  teantifV&l  rrprlncof  tbi»  TtlcaMo  vi>rk  .;v.l:o  «i:Lin 


Tli»  i*  t::t  ot:*  ■:f  WTtnl  !n«:ac!^Mt  of  ^Ike  most  va*ta\  atitl  coi^tontatiocs  MUra'irv  Tir  which 
'^  aaccTxnou*  ^''l-liilier  z-.':i5t  rcctilve  :he  th&cks  of  the  Chri»i!ja  cirnimnnf;!-. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

SUver  Pictures.    By  Julia  UrssEix  McMasters.     Philadel- 
phia :  n.  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.    1856.    64  pp.  12mo. 

A  VEST  curious  and  delicate  question  it  is,  What  is  that 
which  imparts  grace,  attractiveness,  and  an  almost  irresistible 
charm  to  certain  specimens  of  the  poetic  art  i  Is  it  the  subject 
most,  or  the  manner  of  treating  it  ?  Tlie  great  thoughts,  or 
the  graceful  drapeiy  and  beautiful  colors  in  which  tliey  arc 
clothed  i  Is  it  imagination,  or  fancy,  or  feeling,  which  imparts 
the  peculiar  charm?  .  Or  is  it  the  exact,  delicate,  and  artistic 
choice  of  words,  or  the  perfect  harmony  of  tho  verse  ?  Or 
does  it  not  rather  consist  in  a  certain  ethereal  and  indescrib- 
able combination  of  all  these  ingredients,  in  various,  but  still 
almost  faultless  pro^x^rtions  ? 

Howitt  has  triumphantly  demonstrated  that  a  passionate 
love  for  what  is  beautiful  in  tlie  works  of  God,  is  the  creatui-e 
of  that  true  love  to  Him,  which  has  grown  up  and  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  ages,  out  of  His  new  relation  to  us  as 
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a  Fatlier  reconciled  to  man,  through  the  death  of  Ilis  Son  ;  in 
accordance  witli  those  deep  and  tender  sentiments  so  beautifully 
expressed  by  Cowper : 

"  Ho  looks  abroad  into  the  yarlod  fleld 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling,  say,  *  My  Father  made  them  all.'  " 
•  Jhsk,    Book  Vth. 

Nature  is  far  more  a  mirror,  than  a  thing  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful in  itself.  Did  it  recall  no  memories,  were  it  divested  of 
associations,  did  it  enkindle  no  imaginings,  nor  wake  up  the 
fires  of  smothered  emotions,  it  would,  to  the  refined  man  of 
taste,  or  the  exquisitely  sensitive  Christian,  be  no  more  than  it 
is  to  the  unlettered  hind,  or  the  rude  savage.  Thus,  every 
sceue  is  as  the  soul  reads  it,  and  of  course  its  lights  and  shad, 
ows  when  described,  are  not  nearly  as  much  those  which  really 
rested  upon  it,  at  the  time,  as  those  which  are  reflected  back 
upon  the  soul,  as  feeling  draws  its  pictures. 

Didactic  Poetry  is  intolerably  dry  and  dull ;  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Eeligious  Poetry  would  not  escape  the  same  sweep- 
ing and  utter  condemnation,  were  it  not  that  the  dignity  of  tlie  * 
subject  afforded  some  relief.  Sori'ow  and  Piety  are  twin  sis- 
ters, and  from  their  high  communings,  spring  touches  of  deep- 
est pathos.  The  poetic  eye,  purified  by  these,  discerns  a  celes- 
tial light  resting  upon  every  thing,  however  mean  and  common- 
place, which  beautifies  it  exceedingly.  Amid  congenial  scenes 
they  walk  together,  and  "  our  hearts  burn  within  us,"  if  per- 
mitted to  overhear  their  whisperings.  But  their  home  is  the 
nursery,  and  the  fireside ;  and  there  is  no  scone,  no  incident  of 
domestic  life  which,  blessed  and  sanctified  by  them,  is  not  full 
of  poetry. 

Should  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  take  up  this  little  volume. 
It  is  entirely  without  pretension,  and  still,  it  is  full  of  interest. 
There  is  nothing  didactic  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  truth, 
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great  as  the  Bible,  immortal  as  the  soul.  The  amount  of  inci- 
dent which  it  contains,  is  so  familiar  and  scanty,  that  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  every  household  can  sadly  match  it.  And  yet  we 
scan  its  pages  with  breathless  attention ;  our  imaginations  are 
kindled,  our  sympathies  are  touched,  the  most  sacred  and  sanc- 
tified emotions  of  our  nature  are  awakened ;  our  spirits  embrace 
a  sister  spirit  exalted  and  purified  by  a£Bliction ;  and  we  bless 
God  who  has  given  such  gifts  unto  woman ! 

There  is  only  a  filmy,  poetic  connecting  thread  running 
through  these  few  Silver  family  Pictures.  First,  a  passing 
glimpse  of  her  dear  self,  as  a  little  wondering  child,  charmed 
by  the  pageantry  of  her  older  sister's  wedding. 

WHFTE    LILY. 

Fpr  up  came  then  each  little  timid  sister, 

Doing  shy  homage  to  her  bridal  grace ; 
And  as  thej  stood  on  tip  of  toe  and  kissed  her, 

They  thought  she  had  a  wondrous  lovely  &ce. 
«  «  «  «  ' 

I  see  it  all  as  through  a  lengthened  vista, 

The  cloud-like  drapery,  the  gem-like  eyes, 
The  bridal  group  around  my  peerless  sister 

Graceful  uprising  as  white  lilies  rise. 

But  years  have  flown  since  that  auspicious  wedding. 
Since  those  triumphant  robes  were  laid  aside, 

And  Time  from  his  swift  pinions  has  been  shedding 
His  blight  and  blessing  on  the  fair  young  brida 
«  «  «  « 

Thoy  say  she  is  a  calm  and  chastened  creature 

As  ever  knelt  in  prayer  at  dewy  even, 
A  Christ-like  patience  touching  every  feature 

Into  a  soft  similitude  of  Heaven. 

Then  by  these  signs  I  fear  she  may  be  taken 

Before  I  see  her  gentle  &ce  again, 
That  we  shall  never  meet  till  both  awaken 

Where  souls  are  purified  from  sin  and  pain. 

Pass  we  on  to  her  first  womanly  and  matronly  experience : 

Close  to  my  shielding  side 

Nestle  thee  down  and  hide. 
Safe  from  the  bleak,  cold  world  so  pitiless. 

Soft,  silent,  harmless  thing  I 

Shrewd  nature  can  not  bring 
A  sorer  type  of  next  to  nothingnees. 

Vol.  IV.— S 
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Thou  canst  not  choose  but  breathe, 
Thou  canat  not  choose  but  wink, 

But  hast  not  wit  to  sheathe 
Thy  spreading  pahns  of  pink, 
And  minim  fingers  from  the  biting  cold, 
Nor  round  thy  form  thy  fleecy  robes  to  fold. 

And  yet    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

0  thou  &ir  Impotence ! 
More  wealth  and  worth  than  all  the  world  containB, 
In  thy  fine  fibres  and  soft  coursing  veins. 

Thou  art  a  Grolden  Bowl 
,  Shrining  a  human  Soul 

Capacious  of  delight  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Capacious  of  unfathomed  woe  as  well. 

Thou  art  a  Silver  String 

Whose  future  vibrating 
Shall  thrill  its  paeans  to  the  listening  spheres 
Or  moan  its  minors  through  unending  years." 

But  more  and  higher  still : 


"  Breathe  soft,  my  little  child  1 

They  laid  the  Undefiled 
In  a  dark  tomb  where  he  the  lowly  dead. 

And  angels  watched  alone, 

Calm  shrined  in  that  cold  stone, 
Fast  at  his  sacred  feet,  and  by  his  holy  head. 

Breathe  f^ee^  my  trembling  dove  I 

The  Lord  of  life  and  love 
Not  long  was  prisoned  in  those  granite  bars." 
«  «  *  * 

**And  now,  for  thee  and  me, 

And  others,  verily, 
He  decketh  many  mansions  in  the  skies. 

Who  then  dare  look  in  scorn 

On  thy  firail  form  forlorn, 
On  the  dumb  pleading  of  thine  innocent  face, 

When  this  ascended  Lord 

By  seraphim  adored, 
Once  held  and  blessed  a  child  in  his  embrace  ? 

Save  thy  sweet  helplessness  I 

I  fly  to  ease  the  stress 
Of  my  heart's  throbs,  at  sound  of  thy  low  wail. 

I  clasp  thee  in  caress, 

Thou  holy  Harmlessness  I 
And  watch  beside  thee  till  the  night  grows  pale." 
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Short-lived  indeed,  was  this  happy  vision,  and  these  sunny 
days : 

"  But  the  high  decree  in  heaven  trae  and  tenderly  was  rood, 
And  the  shaft,  death-sped  from  Azraol,  smote  that  fair  and  shining  head  1 
«  «  «  «  « 

Oh  I  how  heavy  hangs  the  silence,  heavy  glooming,  like  a  pall  I 
Lifted  never  by  the  echo  of  her  song  or  silver  call 
All  the  day  is  veiy  dreary— weary,  dreary  is  the  day 
Since  that  little  loving  spirit  floated  up  the  shining  way. 
Passing  fair  it  is  and  lovely  where  she  dwelleth  all  the  while ; 
Oh  1 1  saw  the  heavenly  orient  dawning  in  that  holy  smile  1 
And  I  strive  to  still  this  aching,  with  a  vision  of  the  place ; 
But  my  heart  is  breaking,  breaking  for  the  vision  of  her  face. 
Though  I  printed  oomitleaB  kiases  passionate  on  cheek  and  brow, 
Seem  they  very  stinted  bliases  when  I  think  upon  them  now. 
«  «  «  «  « 

All  in  vain !  my  stricken  spirit,  with  her  shadow  badcward  cast, 
Dwelleth  on  the  Heavenly  Future,  less  than  on  the  buried  Past. 


BE  Q  U I EX . 

Lowly  shining  head, 
Where  we  lay  thee  down 

With  the  lowly  dead, 
Droop  thy  golden  crown  1 

Meekly,  marble  palms 
Fold  across  the  breast^ 

Sculptured  in  white  calms 
Of  unbreaking  rest! 

Softly,  starry  eyes, 

Veil  your  darkened  spheres, 
Never  more  to  risa 

In  summer-shine  or  tears  I 

Calmly,  creacent  lipe, 
Yield  your  dewy  rose 

To  the  wan  eclipse 
Of  this  pale  repose  I 

Slumber,  aural  shells  I 
No  more  dying.    Eveti 

Through  your  sinral  cells 
Weaveih  gales  of  hea;ven ! 
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Stilly,  slender  feet, 

Rest  from  rosy  rhyme, 
With  the  ringing  sweet 

Of  her  silver  chime  I 

Holy  smile  of  Gkxi, 

Spread  thy  glory  mild, 
Underneath  the  sod 

On  this  Uttle  child  I 

Even  over  such  a  grave,  the  twin  sisters  of  Faith  and  Hope 
can  meet  and  embrace. 

I  HEABD  A  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN. 

HaricI  from  the  margin  of  the  crjrBtal  sea, 

A  shining  seraph  clearly  calleth  me, 

With  most  effectual  calling.    From  the  verge 

She  spieth  me  slow  wading  through  the  surge 

Of  my  deep  sorrow;  and  she  sendeth  down 

Such  gradous  glimpses  of  a  golden  crown, 

Such  smiling  gleams  of  bliss  prepared  for  us, 

As  make  my  Ufe's  deep  midnight  luminous. 

And  these  sweet  gleams  and  smiles,  like  stars  are  set, 

To  soothe  the  darkness  where  I  wander  yet ; 

They  let  Heaven  through  upon  me,  and  I  go 

In  their  dear  radiance,  praying  as  I  go. 

And  nothing  doubting  that,  when  I  shall  close 

My  willing  eyes  in  their  serene  repose, 

That  seraph  shape  will  guide  me  to  the  bliss 

Wrought^  in  those  regions,  from  the  woes  of  this. 

.  In  the  night-watches,  any  tidfle  recalls  the  image  of  the  dear 
departed, 

STELLA. 

My  head,  the  other  night,  my  pillow  prest, 
In  a  dear  quietude  of  waking  rest, 
And  I  might  see,  my  open  casement  through, 
White  flakes  of  moonlight,  drifting  from  the  blue. 

They  slid  with  silver  slope  adown  a  roof 
Whose  angle  cut  the  sky  a  space  aloofj 
A  homdy  tenement  of  wood  and  paint, 
But  crowned  with  glory  now,  like  any  saint. 

And  as  I  marked  the  shade  and  shimmer  lie 
In  pilying  pauses  on  its  poverty, 
A  little  star  peeped  up  above  the  edge, 
Af  miflrht  a  blossom  from  an  Alpine  ledge. 
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I  watched  it  as  it  smiled  and  stepped  apace, 
Up  through  the  orient,  with  serenest  grace ; 
And  when  it  went  behind  my  curtain  shield, 
I  knew  it  traversed  stiHl,  the  azure  field. 

Then  thought  I  of  my  sinless  seraph-duld, 
Whose  little  life  dawned  on  me  undefiled, 
Making  my  earth  irradiant  with  Heaven, 
What  stinted  space  to  me  its  light  was  given. 

And  when  her  guileless  spirit  from  me  went 
Behind  lifers  curtain  up  the  firmament. 
Did  I  not  know  it  shincd  as  fiaiir  a  sphere 
As  when  it  held  my  bliss  and  being  here  ? 

And  from  the  orbit  where  she  moves  and  sings, 
Streams  there  not  light,  with  healing  in  its  wings, 
Attracting  me,  as  sunbeams  draw  the  dew, 
To  follow  her  with  steadfast  step  and  true? 

Then,  shall  I  weep  and  wail,  because  I  miss 
From  my  sweet  Pleiades,  the  twinkling  bliss? 
No— through  my  tears  I  smile  on  what  you  are, 
High  fixed  in  heaven,  my  puro  and  peerless  star  1 

• 

Tranquil  scenes,  sad  and  qniet  images  from  the  most  com- 
mon walks  of  life ;  but  how  are  they  graced  by  such.poetrj', 
and  exalted  and  glorified  by  such  holy  light,  drawn  from  the 
precincts  of  Heaven.     Yet  there  is  comfort  for  the  heart- 
stricken,  grieve  it  never  so  despairingly : 

Then  with  her  robe  of  grief  around  her  cast, 
My  soul  goes  back,  a  pilgrim  to  the  Past, 
With  prayerful  pauses  at  each  silent  shrine, 
Where  rest  the  hopes  that  made  those  days  divine. 

The  rainbow  visions  of  my  sunny  youth 
Hang  sorrow-shaded  in  the  halls  of  Truth, 
like  antique  portraitures  of  heads  sublime, 
Touched  tender  with  the  tawny  tint  of  time. 

And  the  groat  Grief  of  my  maturer  years 
Stands  draped  majestacal,  too  rapt  for  tears. 
How  lies  its  shadow  lengthened  on  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  light  of  Heaven  and  God ! 

And  grandly  orbing  on  my  silent  soul, 
Looms  the  consummate  hour  of  earth^s  control. 
Then  slow  subsides  in  that  enduring  day, 
Which  lifts  all  darimeis  from  my  soul  away. 
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Notwithstanding  its  Qccasional  blots  and  blemishes,  this  is 
poetry,  and  poetry  of  a  very  high  order,  too ;  not  only  choice 
and  feUcitous  in  its  diction,  but  resplendent  in  its  imagery, 
elevated  in  its  sentiments,  touching  in  its  pathos,  and  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  emotions  of  a  sober  aiid  Scriptural  piety. 

They  are  here  thrown  together  in  such  a  form  as  almost  to 
t^ll  every  partictdar  of  that  most  common  of  all  domestic 
calamities,  the  death  of  a  first-bom  child.  We  have  presumed 
largely  upon  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  in  giving  so  many 
(^f  these  little,  separate  gems,  entire,  instead  of  having  for- 
nished  extracts  firom  them,  and  descriptions  of  them.  But  we 
teel  confident  of  their  approval ;  and  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  it,  in  place  of  any  common-place  commendations  of  our 
own,  add  one  note  more,  wrung  from  a  heart  burdened  with 
over-much  grief: 

DEUS  MTftRKF.ATUB. 

When  my  Pleiad  paled  and  yanished 

Up  the  firmament  afar, 
Seemed  it  to  my  blinded  gazing 

Heaven  oontained  no  other  star. 
Seemed  it  that  the  tiny  twinkle, 

Of  my  feeble  Lesser  Light, 
Had  no  doll  to  sheen  the  darkness 

Of  the  drooping  utter  night 
I  felt  desolate  in  sorrow, 

In  my  sorrow  drear  and  wild, 
To  myself  I  seemed  the  only 

Mother  who  had  lost  a  child. 

Saw  I  not  the  heaving  Bama 

Stretching  round  me  everywhere  ? 
.  Heard  I  not  the  grieving  Rachels 

Pour  their  wailing  on  the  air, 
trill  a  wilder  mUerere 

With  a  sharper-thrilling  wail 
Stabbed  the  air  with  such  an  anguish 
•  That  a  Katening  world  grew  pale  ? 

Then  I  stripped  away  the  sack-cloth 

And  the  ashes  from  my  head, 
Haply  to  discern  this  woe, 

KeAising  to  be  comforted. 
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And  bdidd  the  rathleas  Aidier 

Beat  firar  times  his  fitt&l  bow. 
And  with  each  unblenching  arrow, 

Was  **a  shining  mark'*  laid  low. 

Oh  1  the  ondreamt,  awftJ  power 

Of  the  human  heart  for  grief? 
Oh  I  the  strength  that  bows  to  breaking:. 

Yet  no  breaking  brings  relief  I 


MISCELUNEOUS   DEPARTMENT. 


[The  Editor  does  not  answer  for  all  the  views  of  correspondents  under  this  head 
^nt  odIj  for  the  general  character  of  the  oommimioations.] 


Akt.  I.— bishop  MEADE'S  EECOLLECTIONS. 

THE  CIIUECU  AT   WILLIAMSBUBO,   BEUTON   PABISH. 

This  Parish  was  carved  out  of  the  counties  of  James  City 

and  Charles  Eiver.    The  latter  county  was  in  1642,  changed 

into  York  county.    The  Parish  of  Bruton,  in  the  year  1723, 

was  reported  to  the  Bishop  of  London  as  ten  miles  square. 

At  one  time  a  parish  called  Marston,  was  within  these  bounds, 

being  the  upper  part  towards  New-Kent ;  but  that  was  soon 

dissolved  and  added  to  Bruton.    Of  the  early  history  of  Wil- 

h'amsburg,  or  the  Middle  Plantation,   we  know  but  little. 

That  there  was  a  church  there  in  1665  is  certain,  from  an  en- 

fry  in  the  vestry  book  of  Middlesex  Parish,  in  that  year,  which 

directs  a  church  to  bo  built  in  that  parish,  after  the  model  of 

I  hat  at  "Williamsburg — probably  a  wooden  one.    How  long 
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that  at  Williamsburg  had  been  in  existence  before  this  time, 
is  not  known.  The  vestry  book  of  Brnton  Parish  commenced 
in  1674,  and  continues  until  1769,  a  few  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution. The  first  minister* was  the  Kev.  Eowland  Jones,  who 
continued  from  1674  to  his*  death,  in  1688.  Besides  vestrymen 
and  churchwardens,  there  were,  after  the  English  custom  and 
canons,  two  officers,  called  sidesmen  or  questmen,  who  were 
especially  appointed  to  present  unworthy  persons  to  those  in 
authority  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  I  have  not 
met  with  these  in  any  other  parish.  It  appears  that  there 
were  at  this  time,  and  had  been  no  doubt  for  a  considerable 
I)eriod,  two  other  churches  in  this  parish,  an  upper  and  lower, 
both  of  which  needed  repair,  and  the  vestry  resolved  in  the 
year  1678,  not  to  repair  cither  of  them,  but  to  build  a  new 
l)rick  church  at  Williamsburg,  to  answer  for  alL  Free  dona- 
tions were  solicited  before  a  levy  was  resorted  to,  A  list  of 
some  of  the  donors  is  recorded.  At  the  head  is  John  Page 
(first  of  the  name)  for  £20,  and  the  ground  for  the  church  and 
graveyard ;  Thomas  Ludwell,  £20 ;  Philip  Ludwell  £10 ;  Ool. 
Thorp,  £10  ;  and  many  others  £5 ;  among  them  the  minister, 
Mr.  Jones.  A  pew  was  put  in  the  chancel  for  the  minister, 
iind  Mr.  John  Page  and  Edward  Jennings  were  allowed  to 
put  up  pews  for  their  families  within  the  same.*    The  church 

*  The  aatobiography  of  Goremor  Page,  from  which  the  followlog  extract  is  taken,  was  written 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Skelton  Jones,  when  he  undertook  the  completion  of  Barkers  History  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

''  I  discover  from  the  tombstones  in  Williamsburg  charchyard,^  says  Governor  Page,  **  and 
from  others  in  my  grandfather'^  bnrying-gromid,  at  his  flunily  seat,  called  Bosewell,  Ist,  that  one 
i>f  my  ancestors  named  Johif  Page,  was  an  highly  respectable  character,  and  bad  long  been  one  of 
the  King's  Council  in  this  colony  when  he  dled^  namely,  on  the  28d  January,  1091-2,  aged  sixty. 
His  manuscripts,  which  I  have  seen,  prove  that  he  was  learned  and  pious.  2d.  that  his  son, 
Matthew  Page,  was  one  of  the  council,  and  his  son  Mann  also,  whose  letters  to  his  flrienda,  and 
theirs  to  him,  exhibit  him  as  patrlotio,  well  educated,  and  truly  amiable.  He  had*  his  claiwical 
education  at  Eaton  school,  in  England.  He  was  my  fiither^s  father,  who  might  also  have  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  councillor,  but  he  declined  it,  in  favor  of  his  younger  lather,  John 
Pago,  who,  my  fkther  said,  haying  been  brought  up  in  the  study  of  the  law  regularly,^  was  a  much 
more  proper  person  for  that  office  than  he  was.  The  John  Page  first  above  mentioned  was,  as  we 
find  by  an  old  picture,  a  Sir  John  Page,  a  merchant  of  London,  supposed  to  have  been  knighted, 
as  Sir  John  Bandolph  long  after  was,  for  proposing  a  regulation  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  a 
duty  thereon,  which,  if  it  was  the  case,  I  think  his  patriotiBm  was  premature,  and  perhaps  mis- 
placed ;  his  dear,  pure-minded  and  American  patriotic  grandson,  my  grandfather,  Mann  Page,  in 
his  days  chocked  the  British  merchants  from  cUdmiog  even  freight  on  their  goods  from  England, 
declaring  that  their  freight  on  our  tobacco,  and  homeward  bound  articles,  added  to  their  monopoly 
of  our  trade,  ought  to  satisfy  avarice  itself;  this  be  expressed  repeatedly  to  his  mercantile  fHends, 
and  some  near  relations,  who  were  tobacco  merchants  in  London ;  however,  he  lived  not  long 
after.    The  fSuhion  or  practice  then  was,  for  men  of  landed  property  here  to  dispose  of  their  child- 
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being  finished,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jones  was  requested  to  dedicate 
it  The  Vestry  now  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  tlie 
parish  that  the  law  against  those  who  absented  themselves  from 
church  would  be  enforced.  It  seems,  that  though  much  vio- 
lated, it  had  not  been  enforced,  and  perhaps  never  was.  The 
penalty  was  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco,  after  the  laws,  ^^  mar- 
tial, moral,  and  divine*'  had  been  repealed.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Jones'  ministry  that  the  salary  of  £100,  which  had  been 
paid  him,  was  commuted  for  sixteen  thousand  weight  of  to- 
bacco, the  minister  consenting,  as  the  people  complained  that 
they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  £100.  At  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jones,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sclater  was  employed  for  six  months  to 
preach  every  other  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  then  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Ebume  for  the  same  time  every  other  Sunday  morning.  It  is 
probable  that  these  were  ministers  of  neighboring  parishes. 

nn  ia  the  following  manner;  they  entailed  all  their  lands  on  the  ddeet  son,  bronght  np  the  others 
aeeordlng  to  their  genlos  or  dispositioD,  physicians,  or  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  ministers  of  the 
Onirch  of  England,  which  handsomely  maintained  sndi  as  were  flnigal  and  indostrioos.  My 
fUher  was  frequently  nrged  by  friends,  bat  not  relations,  to  pay  court  to  Sir  Gregory  Psge,  whose 
heir,  fttnn  his  coat  of  arms  and  many  circnmstancee,  he  was  supposed  to  be.  But  he  despised 
titles  sixty  years  sgo,  as  much  as  you  and  I  do  now ;  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  rich 
sIDy  knight,  who  died,  leaving  his  estate  and  title  to  a  sillier  man  than  himself  his  sister's  son,  a 
Mr.  Turner,  on  condition  that  he  would  take  the  name  and  title  of  Sir  Gregory  Pago,  which  be 
did  by  act  of  pariiament,  as  I  hare  been  told,  or  read.*' 

It  would  appear  frt>m  the  above,  that  Mr.  Pagciof  Bosewell,  had  but  little  of  the  pride  of  fam- 
ily about  liim,  and  that  his  grandfiUher  despised  titles.  From  the  vestry  book,  it  seems  that  the 
seoond  John  Page  defended  the  rights  of  vestries  against  the  claims  of  king  and  governor.  From 
the  autobiography,  it  appears  that  Governor  Page,  of  Bosewell,  opposed  Lord  Dunmore  in  his 
attempt  to  place  John  Bandolph,  who  went  to  England  when  the  war  commenced,  among  the 
vMton  of  the  College,  and  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Nathaniel  Burwell,  (afterwards  of  Frederick 
eoun^,)  chosen.  Lord  Dunmore's  vote  alone  being  cast  for  Mr.  Bandolph.  Governor  Pago  wa2> 
an  ofBoer  for  Gloucester,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  with  Washington  in  one  of  his  west- 
em  expeditions  against  the  French  and  Indiana.  He  was  the  associate  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  at  college,  and  his  follower  in  politics  afterwards,  though  always  differing  tram  him  on 
rellgioas  subjects,  endeavoring  to  his  latest  years,  by  correspondence  to  convince  him  of  his  errors. 
He  wss  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  defended  in  the  Legislature  what  he  con- 
eetved  to  be  her  rights,  against  those  political  flriends  with  whom  he  agreed  on  all  other  points. 
So  xealoos  was  he  in  her  cause,  that  some  wished  him  to  take  orders,  with  a  view  to  being  the 
Bishop  of  Virginia.  Ills  name  may  be  seen  on  the  journals  of  the  earliest  conventions  of  the 
genersl  Church,  ss  well  as  those  of  Yirglnia.  I  have  a  pamphlet  in  my  possession  in  which  his 
name  is  in  connection  with  those  of  Bobert  C.  Nicholas,  and  Col.  Bland,  as  charging  one  of  the 
dergy  in  or  about  Williamsburg,  with  fklse  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  eternity 
of  the  punishment  of  the  damned.  His  theological  library  was  well  stored  for  that  day.  The 
.esriy  Fathers  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some  other  valuable  books,  were  presente<l  to  myself  by 
ooe  of  his  sons,  and  form  a  part  of  my  library.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
ia  a  prefroe  to  the  little  volume  written  as  a  legacy  by  the  first  of  this  name  to  his  posterity,  that 
seven  of  them  are  now  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  two  who  were  such,  are  deceased. 
There  is  also  an  old  picture  at  Shelly,  in  Gloucester,  of  a  Mr.  Page  in  the  clerical  costume,  which 
must  have  been  one  of  the  English  ancestors  of  the  Pages.  Old  Mr.  Page  must  have  brought  it 
over  with  him  on  his  emigration  to  Yirglnia. 
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At  the  close  of  Mr.  Eburne's  engagement,  they  elected  him 
for  seven  years,  instead  of  inducting  him  for  life.  Lord  Effing- 
ham, the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  then  addr^eed 
them  the  following  letter : 

"Gentleicen:  I  understand  that  upon  my  former  reoommendation  to  you  of 
\£r.  Samuel  Ebume,  you  have  received  him,  and  ho  hath  continued  to  exercise 
his  ministerial  functionfl  in  preaching  to  and  performing  divine  service.  I  have 
now  to  recommend  him  a  second  time  to  you,  with  the  addition  of  my  own  expe- 
rience of  his  abiHty  and  true  qualification  in  all  points,  together  with  his  exem- 
plary life  and  conversation.  And  therefore  holding  of  him  in  esteem,  as  a  person 
who  to  Gh>d's  honor  and  your  good  instruction  is  fit  to  be  received,  I  do  desire  he 
n^y  be  by  you  entertained  and  continued,  and  that  you  will  give  him  such  en- 
couragement as  you  have  formerly  done  to  persona  so  qualified. 

"  October  26t7i,  1688.  Effingham." 

The  meaning  of  the  foregoing  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  Ves- 
trymen apply  to  the  Governor  to  induct  Mr.  Ebume  for  life,  and 
so  have  him  fixed  upon  them,  unless  by  process  of  law  he 
could  be  discarded  for  some  great  crime  or  crimes.  The  Year 
try,  hovrever,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  passed  a  resolve, 
never  to  elect  a  minister  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time,  and 
invited  him  to  remain  on  these  terms,  but  he,  getting  old  and 
infirm,  preferred  going  to  some  milder  climate.  Here  is  the 
first  recorded  conflict  of  a  Vestry  with  the  Governor,  on  the 
subject  of  inductions.  We  shall  very  soon  have  occasion  to 
consider  the  subject  at  some  length.  In  the  year  1697,  the 
Rev.  Cope  Doyley  was  chosen  minister.  In  the  year  1700,  Gov- 
ernor Nicholson  appears  on  the  vestry  book,  in  a  manner  cha- 
racteristic of  himself.  He  demands  of  the  Vestry,  under  their 
own  hands,  whether  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyley  reads  the  service  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  church.  It  is  answered 
in  the  afltanative.  In  the  year  1702,  Mr.  Doyley  dies,  and 
Mr.  Solomon  Whately  is  chosen  fi-om  some  other  parish,  not, 
however,  without  the  Governor's  leave  being  asked  for  his 
removal.  After  having  preached  his  trial  sermon,  and  being 
called,  some  objection  was  raised,  and  he  is  requested  to 
preach  again,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  not  present 
at  his  first  sermon.  His  election  for  one  year  was  confirmed. 
At  the  end  of  which  time  his  call  was  not  renewed,  but  he 
was  invited  to  continue  for  a  few  months,  while  looking  out 
for  another  parish.     One  of  the  Vestry  was  directed  to  see  the 
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Rev.  Isaac  Grace,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  Colony,  and  get 
him  to  preach.  Mr.  Grace  expressed  a  willingness  to  come, 
bnt  said  that  his  case  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  who 
had  forbid  him  to  come  into  the  parish.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Whately  was  a  fevorite  of  the  Governor,  and  that  he  was  of- 
fended with  the  Vestry  for  not  choosing  him  as  their  perma- 
nent minister.  Mr.  Whately  was  the  most  active  minister  in 
sustaining  Governor  Nicholson,  when,  on  various  accounts,  he 
had  become  so  unpopular  that,  at  the  petition  of  the  Council, 
and  some  of  the  clergy,  he  was  withdrawn  from  Virginia. 
This  case  of  the  Vestry  and  Mr.  Whately  led  Mr.  Nicholson 
to  get  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edward  Northy,  one  of  the  King's 
high  legal  advisers,  as  to  the  relative  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  Governors  and  Vestries,  in  presenting  and  inducting  min- 
isters, and  to  order  it  to  be  entered  upon  all  the  vestry  books. 
I  have  seen  it  on  a  number  of  them,  and  find  it  on  that  of 
Bmton  Parish,  from  which  I  am  drawing  these  statements. 
On  receiving  it,  the  Vestry  passed  some  resolutions,  and  di- 
rected Mr.  John  Page,  (son  of  the  old  vestryman  of  that  name, 
who  was  now  dead,)  an  eminent  lawyer  and  member  of  the 
Council,  to  draw  up  something  on  the  subject,  with  the  view 
of  presenting  it  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  requesting  them  to 
take  action  on  the  question.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
dispute,  and  the  Gtovemor  was  recalled  in  1705 ;  but  this  is 
evident,  that  the  Vestry  never  yielded  the  point,  for  although 
they  thought  it  expedient  to  retain  Mr.  Whately  for  some  few 
years — ^that  is,  until  his  death,  yet  it  was  under  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  their  determination  to  elect  their  minister  every 
year,  which  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Whately  and  his  suc- 
cessors, during  the  colonial  government,  so  far  as  the  vestry 
book  shows.  The  history  of  the  case  is  this.  In  theory  the 
Gk)vemor  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  the  King,  in 
Church  and  State,  and  patron  of  all  the  Parishes ;  also  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  having  the  dis- 
posal of  the  ministers,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  over  the 
clei^,  thus  making  the  office  of  the  Commissary  a  nullity ; 
nor  did  the  Oomnussaries  object,  for  they  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception, Presidents  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  fully 
employed.    Dr.  Blair  did  sometimes  act    It  was  evident  that 
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if  such  was  to  be  the  construction  put  upon  the  power  of  the 
Governor,  as  claimed  by  Eflingham,  Nicholson  and  Spottswood, 
the  Vestries  would  have  little  power  to  prevent  the  settle- 
ment for  life,  with  legal  power  to  enforce  their  salaries,  of  many 
most  unworthy  ministers,  for  although  the  law  allowed  them  the 
right  of  choosing  a  minister  within  six  months  after  a  vacancy 
occurred,  yet,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the  Governor  might  send 
one,  and  induct  him  for  life.  Now  such  was  the  scarcity  of 
ministers,  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  some  new  and 
untried  one  from  England,  or  else  take  some  indijSerent  one 
who  was  without  a  parish  in  this  country.  To  save  the  con- 
gregations from  imposition  under  such  a  system,  the  Vestries 
adopted  the  method  of  electing  from  year  to  year,  not  present- 
ing to  the  Governors  for  induction,  by  which  so  many  unwor- 
thy ministers  might  be  settled  upon  them.  Induction  did  take 
place  in  some  cases,  where,  after  years  of  good  conduct,  it  was 
safe  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  some  few  others.  Who 
could  blame  them  for  this  act  of  self-defense  against  such 
mighty  power,  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  when  the  consequences 
of  induction  were  so  evil,  and  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
parishes,  when  the  small  salaries  and  extensive  districts  to  be 
served,  and  the  state  of  the  Mother  Church,  made  it  so  di£B- 
cult  to  get  worthy  ministers.  This  was  the  practice  of  the 
Vestries  almost  from  the  first,  and  to  the  very  last  of  the  Colo- 
nial establishment.  In  vain  did  the  clergy  complain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  even  to  the  Crown,  of  the  uncertain 
and  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  livings,  from 
year  to  year.  In  vain  did  the  Gt)vemors  and  Commissaries 
speak  of  this  custom  of  the  Vestries,  as  preventing  pure  and 
better  ministers  from  coming  over ;  in  vain  were  the  sympa- 
thetic responses  from  England.  The  Vestries  were  unawed. 
The  Governors  and  Commissaries  were  wise  enough  to  attempt 
nothing  more  than  complaints,  for  they  must  have  seen  that 
the  Vestries  had  much  reason  for  their  conduct,  and  that  any 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  effort  to  enforce  it,  would 
meet  with  effectual  resistance  from  the  Vestries.  The  Crown, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  dared  not  issue  any  injunction  of 
the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  was  done  in  England, 
from  time  to  time,  was  in  modification  of  any  supposed  high 
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Tights  of  Governors,  and  in  favor  of  Vestries,  and  the  nearer  the 
Eevolntion  approached,  the  more  fearful  were  the  authorities 
in  England  of  doing  any  thing  against  the  Vestries.    The  Ves- 
tries were  the  depositories  of  power  in  Virginia.     They  not 
only  governed  the  Church,  by  the  election  of  ministers,  the 
levying  of  taxes,  the  enforcing  of  laws,  but  they  made  laws  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  for  the  Vestries  were  composed  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  influential  men  of  the  parish.    It  is  easy 
to  perceive  why  the  Vestry  of  Williamsburg  wished  the  ques- 
tion between  tibem  and  Nicholson  referred  to  the  Assembly, 
for  it  was  only  referring  it  to  the  other  Vestries,  who  were  pur- 
suing the  same  course  with  themselves.    Nor  were  the  Vee- 
tries  represented  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  government 
only.     We  will  venture  to  affirm,  and  that  not  without  exam- 
ination, that  there  was  scarce  an  instance  of  any  but  a  Vestry- 
man being  in  the  Council,  although,  as  the  Council  was  chosen 
by  the  Governor  and  the  King,  there  was  more  likelihood  of 
some  being  found  in  them,  who  might  favor  high  views  of 
prerogative.    In  the  'history  of  the  Vestries,  we  may  fairly 
trace  the  origin,  not  only  of  that  religious  liberty,  which  after- 
wards developed  itself  in  Virginia,  but  also  of  the  early  and 
determined  stand  taken  by  the  Episcopalians  of  Virginia,  in 
behalf  of  civil  liberty.   The  Vestries,  who  were  the  intelligence 
and  moral  strength  of  the  land,  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
defense  of  their  rights,  against  Governors  and  Bishops,  Kings, 
Queens  and  Cabinets,    lliey  had  been  slowly  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.    Taxa- 
tion and  representation  were  only  other  words  for  support  and 
election  of  our  ministers.    The  principle  was  the  same.    It  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  same  men  who  took 
the  lead  in  the  councils  and  armies  of  the  Eevolution,  most 
active  in  the  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Vestries.    Examine 
the  Vestry  books,  and  you  will  find  prominent  there  the  names 
of  Washington,  Peyton  Randolph,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Gen. 
^Telson,  Gt>vemor  Page,  Col.  Bland,  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  Gen. 
Wood,  Col.  Harrison,  George  Mason,  and  hundreds  of  others 
who  might  be  named,  as  patriots  of  the  Revolution.   The  princi- 
ple for  which  Vestries  contended  was  correct,  namely,  the  choice 
of  their  ministers.    I  do  not  say  that  it  must  necessarily  be  by 
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annual  election,  but  there  must  be  a  power  of  changing  minis- 
ters,  for  sufficient  reasons.  The  Governors  and  the  clergy,  who 
came  from  England,  did  not  understand  how  this  could  be,  so 
used  had  they  been  to  a  method  widely  diflferent  It  was  re- 
served for  the  Church  in  America  to  show  its  practicability, 
and  also  to  establish  something  yet  more  important,  and  what 
is  by  most  Englishmen  still  thought  a  doubtful  problem — ^the 
voluntary  principle,  by  which  congregations  not  only  choose 
their  ministers,  but  support  them  without  taxation  by  law.  It 
may  be  wise  to  provide  some  check  to  the  sudden  removal  of 
ministers  by  the  caprice  of  Vestries  and  congregations,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Churches,  yhere  some 
leave  of  separation  is  required  from  Presbyteries  and  Bishops, 
but  neither  of  them  are  ever  so  unwise  as  to  interpose  a  veto, 
where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  separa> 
tion,  whether  from  dissatisfaction  on  either  side,  or  from  both, 
or  any  strong  consideration.  The  people  have  it  in  their 
power,  either  by  withholding  support  or  attendance,  and  in 
other  ways,  to  secure  their  correction,  an  J  the  minister  can  not 
be  forced  to  preach.  Either  party  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  separate,  as  both  must  have  consented  to  the  union,  unless 
there  be  some  specific  bargain  to  the  contrary.  In  one  denom- 
ination in  our  land,  it  is  true  that  ministers  are  appointed  to 
their  stations,  and  congregations  are  supplied  by  its  chief  offi- 
cers, but  it  must  be  remembered*  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
appointment^  for  a  year  or  two  at  most.  Let  it  ever  be 
attempted  to  make  it  an  appointment  for  life,  or  even  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  the  dissolution  of  that  society  would  soon 
take  place.  In  the  first  organization  of  our  general  Church  in 
this  country,  after  the  separation  from  our  mother  country,  an 
office  of  induction  was  adopted,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
the  situation  of  the  clergy  more  permanent,  but  such  was  the 
opposition  to  it  from.Virginia,  and  some  other  States,  it  was 
determined  it  should  only  be  obligatory  on  those  States  which 
chose  to  make  it  so ;  very  few  instances  of  its  use  have  ever 
occurred  in  the  Diocese  of  Virginia. 

From  this  digression,  should  it  seem  so  to  any,  I  resume  the 
history  of  Bruton  Parish.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Whately,  the 
Rev.  James  Blair,  Commissary  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
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President  of  William  and  Mary  College,  was  chosen  minister, 
with  the  nndeiBtanding  that  there  was  to  be  an  annual  election. 
Se  continued  the  minister  for  thirty-three  years,  until  Iiis 
death,  in  1743.    Mr.  Blair  came  over  to  Tirginia in  16S5,  and 
\ras  the  minister  of  Henrico  Parish  for  nine  years,  and  then 
moved  to  Jamestown,  in  order  to  be  more  convenient  to  the 
College,  which  he  was  raising  up.   In  the  year  1710,  he  became 
the  minister  of  ^ruton  Parish.    The  history  of  Mr.  Blair,  dur- 
ing the  last  forty-three  out  of  the  fifty-three  years  of  his  ministry, 
is  so  connected  with  the  history  not  only  of  Williamsburg  and 
the  Collie,  but  of  the  Gbyemors,  the  Council,  and  the  Assem- 
1>ly  and  Church  of  Virginia,  that  it  will  require  some  time 
and  labor  to  do  it  any  thing  like  justice.    Indeed,  with  all  the 
documents  I  possess,  consisting  of  numerous  and  most  particu- 
lar communications  made  by  him  and  otiiers  to  tiie  Privy 
Council,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, as  to  the  personal  difficulties  between  himself  and  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  clergy — communications  never  published,  and 
which  would  form  a  large  volume — ^I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  some  points  in  his  cJiaracter.    1 
begin  with  that  which  is  most  easy  and  satisfactory — ^his  min- 
isterial life.    It  commenced  under  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Spottswood,  and  with  a  tender  jfrom  the  Governor  to  the  Vestry, 
of  aid  in  building  a  new  church,  the  plan  of  which  was  sent 
by  him,  and  is,  I  presume,  the  same  with  that  now  standing. 
Its  dimensions  were  to  be  75  by  22  feet,  with  two  wings,  mak- 
ing it  a  cross  as  to  form.    The  Governor  offered  to  build 
twenty-two  feet  of  the  length  himself.    Mr.  Blair,  so  far  as 
the  vestry-book  shows,  lived  in  uninterrupted  harmony  with 
his  Vestry  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  his  ministry.    As  to 
his  preaching,  we  have  a  full  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  the 
style  and  doctrine,  in  four  printed  volumes,  on  the  Saviour's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  containing  one  hundred  and  seventeen  ser- 
mons.   These  sermons  went  through  at  least  two  editions  in 
England.    Dr.  Waterbury  published  a  preface  to  the  second 
in  high  praise  of  them.    Dr.  Doddridge  also  has  spoken  well 
of  them.    I  have  gone  over  these  discourses  with  sufficient 
care  to  form,  I  think,  a  just  judgment  of  the  same.     As  an  ac- 
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curate  commentary  on  that  most  blessed  portion  of  Scripture,  I 
should  think  it  can  never  have  been  surpassed.  Since  it  was  re- 
served for  the  apostles,  under  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  to  dwell 
on  the  power  of  the  resurrection,  on  justification  by  faith,  on  the 
cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;« Christ,  in  this  dis- 
course, was  not  setting  forth  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  but  expounding  the  law,  in  opposition  to  the  false 
glosses  of  the  Jews,  and  showing  the  superior  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  So  Mr.  Blair  does  not  enter  fully  into  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  though  he  recognizes  them  sufficiently 
to  show  that  he  held  them  according  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  moderate  Arminian  sckeme.  A  faithful  exposition  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  must  necessarily  condemn  all  evil 
dispositions  and  practices,  and  Mr.  Blair  does  not  soften  any 
thing.  His  congregation  was  often  composed  of  the  authority 
and  intelligence,  fashion  and  wealth  of  the  State,  besides  the 
youth  of  the  College  ;  nor  does  he  spare  any.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  some  of  the  Governors  and  great  ones  complained  of 
his  being  personal.  From  many  sources  of  information,  I  fear 
that  swearing  was  most  common  among  the  gentlemen  of  that 
day,  those  high  in  office  setting  a  bad  esample.  In  concluding 
his  sermon  on  the  third  commandment,  as  explained  by  our 
Lord,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  thus  speaks : 

*'  ThuS)  now  I  have  done  with  my  text,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  no  good  aU  this 
while,  and  that  the  evil  one,  from  whom  the  spirit  of  lying  and  swearing  oomes,  will 
be  abundantly  too  hard  for  all  that  I  can  say  or  do  to  fortify  you  against  his  devioes. 
Learn,  I  beseech  you,  this  easy  part  of  Christianity,  to  be  men  of  your  word,  and 
to  refrain  from  the  evil  custom  of  swearing;  and  to  refrain  fron\it  ftom  a  right 
principle,  the  fear  of  Gk)d.  I  know  no  vice  that  brings  more  scandal  to  our  Church 
of  England.  The  Church  may  bo  in  danger  from  many  enemies :  but  perhaps  she 
is  not  so  much  in  danger  fit)m  any  enemies  as  from  the  great  number  of  profane 
persons  that  pretend  to  be  of  her — enough  to  make  all  serious  people  afraid  of  ^ur 
society,  and  to  bring  down  the  judgment  of  Grod  upon  us,  for,  *by  reason  of  swear- 
ing the  land  moumeth.'  But  be  not  deceived :  our  Church  has  no  principles  that 
lead  to  swearing  more  than  the  Dissenters ;  but  whatever  Church  is  uppermost,  there 
are  always  a  great  many  who,  having  no  religion  at  all,  crowd  into  it,  and  bring 
it  into  disgrace  and  disreputation ;  but  the  time  is  coming,  that  the  tares  must  be 
separated  from  the  wheat,  and  they  shall  be  cast  with  the  evil  one — ^the  devil  that 
loved  them — into  hell ;  but  the  angels  shall  carefully  gather  the  TFheat  into  God's 
bam.    If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them  ^ 
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Id  speaking  o^the  lusts  of  the  flesh  he  hesitates  not  to  call 
^things  by  their  right  names,  and  to  threaten  the  scriptural 
penalties.  In  warning  against  the  temptations  and  provoca- 
tions to  the  same,  he  speaks  in  different  terms  from  many  of 
that  day  of  theatres,  balls,  frolics,  rendezvous,  promiscuous 
dances,  interludes,  and  clatter  of  company,  the  intoxication  of 
drink,  the  lulling  the  thoughts  asleep  by  music,  gaming,  etc. 
In  warning  against  the  love  of  dress,  from  our  Saviour's  allu- 
fflon  to  the  flowers  of  the  field  being  clothed  with  more  glorj- 
than  even  Solomon,  he  says  : 

**  I  doabt  not)  Imt  it  wu  designed  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  vanity  of  apparel, 
noe  it  Is  A  thing  of  so  little  estimation  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  ho  bestows  it  in 
the  lu^icst  degree  on  the  meanest  of  his  creatures.  For  it  is  to  bo  presumed,  had 
it  been  *  thing  of  ai^  great  worth  in  itself)  instead  of  bestowing  those  adinirablo 
TiiietieB  of  colon,  gildings,  and  embnndories  upon  tulips,  he  would  havo  bestowed 
them  JMfoa  creatorea  of  higher  dignity.  Whereas,  on  mankind  he  has  bestowed 
but  very  sparinglj  of  these  gaudj  colors  and  features^  a  great  part  of  them  being 
bhck,  a  great  part  of  them  being  tawny,  and  a  great  part  being  of  other  wan  and 
dmky  oompIezSou^  show  that  it  is  not  the  outward  gaudy  boauty  that  he  values,  but 
the  ornaments  of  the  mind,  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  which,  m  his  sight,  are  of 
giMt  price." 

He  is  thronghont  a  faitliful  reprover  of  sin.  He  admits  that 
there  is  little  or  no  iiafidelity  known  in  the  Colony  as  in  Eng- 
land, bat  a  great  de^  <^  wickedness.  As  to  Church  principles, 
as  some  call  themil^e  was  no  sacramentarian,  and  denounces 
Bomanism  in  no  measured  terms,  but  is  still  conservative. 
He  admitted  Mr.  Whitfield  into  his  pulpit ;  but  on  hearing 
that  the  Bisliop  of  London  had  proscribed  him,  made  a  kind 
of  apology  for  it,  and  asked  the  Bishop's  opinion  about  him. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Art.  IL— the  GENEEAL  CONVENTION  OF  1856. 

Ix  the  absence  of  the  authorized  journal,  which  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  press  before  our  present  number  is  in  tyi^ 
we  can  not  grace  this  article  with  such  caption  as  reviewers  are 
wont  to  use  when  they  woxdd  seem  to  persuade  themselves  and 
their  readers  that  they  are  reviewing  a  book,  while  they  ore 
only  discussing  a  theme. 

Tlie  theme  is  ours,  while  the  book  is  not  yet  And  there- 
fore, discarding  the  common  illusion,  we  announce  our  sub- 
ject simply,  intending  only  a  sort  of  resumS  of  the  character 
and  doings  of  the  General  Convention  of  1856.  It  was  a  not- 
able meeting,  and  therefore  memorable.  Viewed  from  before, 
from  behind,  or  within,  it  was  a  Convention  that  is  not  to 
be  ignored  by  a  faitliM  registrar  of  the  times.  It  loomed 
high  in  expectancy,  was  interesting  in  its  progress,  and  we 
think  not  unimportant  in  its  consequences.  This  three-fold 
statement  may  suggest  the  order  of  our  review. 

First,  then,  important  things  were  antidpated  from  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  general  expectation  had^gathered  itself  main- 
ly to  two  points.  One  of  these  was  connected  with  the  so- 
called  "  Memorial,"  of  whose  origin  and  character  w^e  gave  a 
cursory  account  in  our  number  for  January,  1854.  We  then 
remarked  that  the  spirit  of  unity,  which  developed  itself  so 
signally  in  the  Convention  of  1853,  was  in  no  respect  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  character  of  the  signatures  appended  to 
the  Memorial.  Among  them  might  bo  found  the  names  of 
clergymen  of  almost  every  style  of  Churchmanship,  and  of 
every  shade  of  the  Church's  permitted  theology — ^names  so 
promiscuously  gathered  as  to  obliterate  all  partisan  distinc- 
tions and  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  assign  to  the  Memorial 
any  known  status  or  title  of  party.  In  the  House  of  Bishops, 
likewise,  the  diverse  greeting  given  to  this  document  was 
in  keeping  with  the  heterogeneous  character  of  its  signa- 
tures. Bishops  who  were  not  wont  to  symbolize  with  each 
other,  were  found  to  sympathize  at  least  in  their  feelings,  on 
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tlie  Memorial.  The  House  so  far  conformed  to  tlie  wishes  oi' 
the  memorialists  as  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  five  Bir-liops 
To  act  in  their  discretion  upon  the  subject  daring  the  interim. 

So  that  when  the  Convention  of  1S55  adjourned,  there  arose 
a  general  jubilate  for  the  Church's  unity,  of  which  the  Mem'> 
rial  itself  was  a  monument  and  pledge.    But  it  very  soon  be- 
came  manifest  that  the  signers  of  the  Memorial  were  not 
recognized  by  the  rest  of  the  Church  as  representative  men. 
In  all  parts,  and  among  all  parties,  were  found  persons  w}:  > 
feaied.  suspected,  and  disliked  the  whole  aim  of  the  Meniorij;!. 
Some   snufTed  the  taint  of  liomanism  in  it,  others  fcare  I 
that  its  proposed  latitude  in  the  use  of  rituals  would  degener- 
ate into  fatal  latirudinarianism  of  doctrine,  and  others,  ai^L.::.. 
in  its  professions  of  kindly  feeling  towards  Cliristians  of  ot:;-.-/ 
names,  reoc^nized  only  the  abnegation  of  all  churchly  feoliii^'. 
an  assimilation  to  the  sects  only  next  to  profane,  and  a  prortr::- 
::?a  of  the  divine  characteristic?  and  claims  of  the  CLurca  t  > 
iroridly  expediency,  or  to  a  puritanical  influence  hanlly  le:;s 
odious.    &3  that  instead  of  beinjr  a  watchword  of  unitr.  ••  :L  * 
Memosial  **  flireatened  to  become  a  battle-cry.    If  it  proinU-^  1 
::•  harmc»a5re  old  difference?,  it  seemed  to  erect  a  platfonx:  r.r 
±e  qnamd  of  new  antagonisms.    It  is  true  indeed  t?iat  a  c':.- 
•r:*T€r=y  izpyn  sadi  iamctr  as  were  5:1^2^25: ei  by  tite  ^ilem'^rlr.!. 
iracaoL  moraL oulaanL could  never  enter  so  de-^ply  towf^ri* 
the  beards  of  men  as  th:>=^  ptrennial  c -estions  of  Christian 
dcctrine  and  idi  on  wlich  tLe  mind  'jf  the  Cbiircb  lia^ '- ;  -'i 
?p-lit  in  lame  past    Tiiese  querrrjn?  sometimes  j»eii4ftrLVr  *j 
tliose  de^ canTicdoos Smn  which  the  whole  Christia^^  c-LL.i.;- 
ter  is  developed-  and  whi^h  are  identided  in  tLe  (llr:^^^*.  *; 
heart  with  die  deare?:  aid  =1:^  5a?rei  c'jnK-:c':L?i:es!?e^  c:  ..!- 
«^  iritnal  Iffe.    Q:iesd:»i:?  thev  tre.  wh!:h,  ss  they  are  s     .:- 
rimes  arr^itjd  on  one  Biie  or  the  o":h'::r-  teem  to  .v  r.i:e  "  ■"> 
essentiaZy  hysr^iit  eritems  cf  o;:r  c:»=::npn  creed-    Tuey  r:>e  ■  y 
frzfsx  'Zf'jiz'sm  totro'in  mch  t  T.e.'fe:-:  varfillelirja  of  o;'p'.»^:::  :\\ 
&^  refases  a-i  reconclllati'.'r-    If  ooe  be  a  ^j-ospe:.  -t*  ant:::  .--s; 
liiust  "^e  that  other  G'j5:»eh  which  ye:  is  not  an  jther— n-u-'  .  r 
rko  Gc^pel  a:  all    Tiie'di^?T:=5ion=  of  snc-h  dl3ervi.?e5r  a^  :h.-  -.-, 
TrLich  Toneh  the  :  nl?k  of  the  Cnrisnc-  chanic-ter.  se'-:-.   ^.e 
heart  0:  iiiui  cui'iiiiie  it  ■  "iiivcr  -sriiL  i::rar.  i-ust  u^u;-  '.■■: 
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more  vehement,  not  to  say  more  fierce,  than  any  other  con- 
test. And  that  which  gives  the  contest  violence  makes  it  per- 
manent likewise.  The  differences  being  vital,  mnst  be  life-long. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  but  silence;  no  other  peace 
than  a  truce.  Snch  a  peace  may  be  sometimes  best.  Though 
the  war  be  one  of  principle,  yet  when  a  victory  is  to  either 
side  hopeless,  it  may  be  diat  the  war&re  had  better  cease  for 
a  time,  in  order  that  the  parties  may  wipe  off  the  sweat  and 
dust,  and  blood  of  conflict,  recruit  their  strength,  bury  their 
dead,  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  non-combatants  whose 
very  homes  and  harvests  have  been  foraged  to  feed  the  fight 

Just  such  a  time,  many  persons  think,  is  the  present  Doc- 
trinal discussion  has  sounded  the  full  depth  of  the  Church's 
need — ^has  touched  bottom.  We  know  where  we  are.  Little 
or  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  controversy  of  the  old  points 
of  theology,  and  the  full  life  and  power  of  the  Church  should 
now  be  turned  into  channels  of  practical  usefulness  to  the 
world,  which  needs  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Church.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  Memorial. 
But  either  from  the  want  of  sympathy  with  this  purpose,  or 
from  suspicion  of  its  honesty  or  its  feasibility,  arose  the  diverse 
opposition  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  indicated  a 
new  front  of  parties  in  the  Church. 

When  the  Convention  met,  therefore,  the  frequent  question, 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  was :  "  What  will  be  done  witli 
the  Memorial?"  The  question  was  variously  guessed  out, 
accordingly  as  the  wish  or  the  fear  prevailed.  All  that  was 
known  waa  the  feet  that  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  had  determined  to  recommend  nothing  upon 
which  they  were  not  unanimous,  and  that  something  they  had 
agreed  to  recommend.  But  how  far  they  had  gone  towards 
answering  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists--whether  their  re- 
commendations would  be  acceptable  to  their  own  House — 
whether  they  were  such  as  to  be  of  any  practical  avail,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Deputies — ^whether  that  con- 
currence could  be  had  on  any  terms,  were  all  matters  of  doubt 
very  unsatisfactory  at  the  time ;  but  which,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  in  the  sequel,  were  developed  into  very  satisfactorj' 
matters  of  fact 
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Leaying,  therefore,  for  the  present  this  first  topic  of  interest 
to  which  the  general  expectation  had  been  tnmed,  we  find 
another  which  drew  from  a  certain  class  of  minds  a  consider- 
able share  of  regard. 

Tins  topic  pertained  to  the  Judiciary  system  of  the  Church. 
The  revision  of  the  whole  penal  law  of  onr  canons  had  been 
submitted  by  the  Convention  of  1853,  to  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses,  to  sit  daring  the  interim,  and  report  to  the  next 
Convention. 

That  conmiittee  embraced  some  of  the  best  talent  and  era- 
dition,  both  ecclesiastical  and  legal,  that  belong  to  onr  Church. 
Some  of  its  members  were  already  distinguished  by  their  pub- 
lished disquisitions  on  Canon  Law,  by  their  known  zeal  in  en- 
deayoring  to  bring  our  system  of  legislation  into  harmony 
with  approved  decisions,  and  the  accredited  principles  of 
church  government  Projects  of  a  system  of  canons  had  been 
elaborately  drawn  and  circulated  at  the  Convention  of  1853, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  become  at  least  the  basis  of  the 
system  to  be  proposed.  The  committee  had  met  and  conferred 
(Uligently  during  the  three  years,  and  one  of  their  number,  we 
are  told,  had  made  the  journey  between  Baltimore  and  New- 
York  no  less  ti;Lan  eighteen  times. 

Their  report  had  been  agreed  upon,  published,  and  sent  to 
the  members  elect  of  the  Convention  for  some  time  before  its 
session.  Besides  proposing  an  entirely  new  canon  for  the  trial 
of  Bishops,  the  report  contemplated  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  which  the  General  Convention  might  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  trials  for  clergymen  throughout  the  Church. 

The  subject  could  not,  from  its  nature,  be  expected  to 
awaken  so  broad  an  interest  as  the  Memorial,  for  it  touched 
only  a  class  in  the  Church,  and  touched  them  only  in  relations 
as  rare  and  exceptional  as  we  may  well  presume  tiie  crimes 
and  offenses  of  the  clergy  will  always  be.  The  Memorial  pro- 
posed measures  for  developing  the  Church's  strength  and 
piety — ^the  Judiciary  system  for  curing  her  sicknesses  and  sins. 
The  former  was  adapted  to  her  normal  condition  of  vigor  and 
grace — ^the  latter,  to  her  abnormal.  If  that  was  as  food,  this 
was  a  medicine,  and  had  an  interest  mainly  for  those  who  were 
likely  to  administer  or  to  receive  it. 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  to  the  clergy  in  general, 
the  proposed  plan  of  a  uniform  system  of  trials,  established 
1.1V  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Church,  in  its  General  Con- 
vention,  would  seem  preferable  to  such  methods,  necessarily 
more  loose  and  disjointed,  as  might  be  arranged  by  the  dio- 
ceses. For  the  Diocesan  Convention,  holding  generally  ses- 
sions of  only  two  or  three  days,  and  composed  often  of  persons 
new  in  the  Church,  uninformed  of  her  history  and  wants,  and 
unpractised  in  her  legislation,  are,  it  seems  to  us,  the  very 
bodies  par  excellence,  to  whom  the  work  of  providing  a  just 
and  accurate  system  of  penal  laws  ought  not  to  be  committed. 

We  have  had  experience  in  the  Conventions  of  more  than 
one  diocese,  and  have  seen  more  than  once  or  twice  how  re- 
luctantly the  canons  for  trials  are  approached,  how  easily  they 
fire  postponed  to  other  business,  with  what  impatience  they 
are  discussed,  and  how  at  last,  when  they  have  been  burdened 
and  broken  down  with  objections,  they  have  received  their 
rcMj>  de  grace  by  an  acclamation  as  full  and  glad  as  tlie  shout 
of  the  hunters  when  they  are  in  at  the  death. 

There  were,  however,  very  many  who  held  an  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  have  here  expressed,  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Convention  were  somewhat  anticipated  by  the 
press.  Some  of  our  Church  periodicals  argued  against  the 
proposed  change  from  fear  of  the  centralization  of  power,  a 
form  of  objection  which  called  into  new  life  the  old  traditional 
arguments  with  which  our  political  parties  used  to  batter  each 
other  when  our  generation  of  Churchmen  were  boys,  and  resus- 
citated the  hereditary  antipathies  of  Federalists  and  Democrats. 
Without  undertaking  to  determine  on  any  general  principles 
liow  much  of  centralization  might  be  too  much,  there  seems 
to  us  to  be  enough  of  propriety  in  the  proposed  plan  to  escape 
the  odium  which  in  so  many  minds  clings  about  the  theory  of 
centralization.  That  there  is  a  central  power  which  alone  can 
determine  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  our  Church  is  a  fact 
which  we  act  upon  and  rejoice  in  daily.  Dogmatic  forms  and 
liturgical  forms  are  both  within  the  competency  of  the  General 
Convention  to  enunciate,  and  decree.  But  since  the  theory 
of  the  Church  comprehends  discipline  not  less  than  worship 
and  doctrine,  why  should  not  its  forms  and  methods  bo  within 
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its  control  likewise,  adding  to  her  injunctions  of  doctrine  and 
worship  their  natural  and  necessary  complement  of  constraint, 
and  rendering  our  Church  system  ^^^  teres  cUqtie  rotuiidtia^^ 
symmetrical  throughout  The  only  objections  that  seem  to  us 
at  all  valid,  are  those  of  practicability. 

Considering  the  great  diversity  among  our  dioceses  of  ex- 
tent, population,  customs,  and  manners,  it  must  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  their  diversity  amounts  to  discrepancy,  whether 
any  method  of  discipline  could  be  devised  which  should  have 
enough  of  uniformity  to  adapt  it  to  all,  and  enough  of  elasticity 
to  fit  it  for  each.  No  doubt  the  first  experiment,  would,  like  all 
other  tentative  courses,  have  met  with  impediments  here  and 
there.  Ko  doubt  too  that  many  of  the  difficulties  thus  arising 
might  have  been  remedied  by  subsequent  legislation  such  as 
our  Church  has  always  practised,  namely,  emendatory  and  con- 
servative legislation  for  existing  grievances.  Or  if  this  new 
member  of  our  organic  system  were  found  to  limp  beyond 
all  velie^  or  to  cripple  the  otherwise  sound  body,  we  had  still 
the  capital  remedy  of  amputation,  which  would  leave  the 
Chanilt  no  worse  and  somewhat  wiser  than  before.  The  issue 
of  ibis  qneBtion  likewise  will  be  denoted  as  we  proceed ;  mean- 
widle  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  of  some  jurists  and  states- 
mea  looked  forward  with  interest  to  its  discussion. 

The  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  kindness  with 
wUch  it  was  greeted  and  treated  was  a  practical  and  apt  com- 
mentary on  the  name  of  that  beautiful  city.  The  Bishops 
were  gathered  in  force,  and  the  Deputies  were  very  generally 
in  attendance  on  the  first  day.  The  opening  sermon  by  Bishop 
Doane  was  characterized  by  the  breadth  of  thought,  the 
strength  of  imagination,  and  the  bold  vigor  of  style — full  yet 
without  flow,  beautiful,  yet  often  without  gracefulness  — 
which  mark  his  mental  idiosyncrasy  whenever  he  speaks  or 
writes,  in  prose  or  metre.  His  picture  of  the  "glorious 
Church,"  which  constituted  his  theme,  was  conceived  in  the 
grandest  mood  of  poetry,  and  wrought  out  in  the  boldest 
touches  of  expression.  It  coxdd  not  but  elicit  admiration  from 
every  person  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  mental  force  and 
recognize  a  master's  pen.  A  more  sacred  criticism,  however, 
might  perhaps  detect  a  want  of  what  the  French  call  ondion 
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in  the  manner,  and  a  yet  more  grievous  defect  in  the  matter 
of  the  sermon,  from  its  failing  to  present  at  large  the  one  vital 
and  superlative  attribute  of  a  glorious  Church,  without  which 
its  glory  is  but  "  a  counterfeit  presentment,"  and  with  which 
all  other  glory  is  only  secondary  and  faint  "  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth,"  namely,  the  purity  and  unworldliness  of 
the  Church,  and  the  self-consecration  of  her  members  to  a  holy 
and  spiritual  life.  With  this,  the  sermon  would  have  been 
faultless :  wanting  this,  its  defect  was  radical 

Still,  however,  as  the  criticism  of  sermons  does  not  always 
proceed  by  a  sacred  standard,  this  opening  discourse  was  yeiy 
generally  admired  and  applauded,  and  must  add  somewhat  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  our  Church. 

We  come  now  to  the  actual  session  of  the  Convention.  The 
roll  is  called,  committees  are  appointed,  rules  of  order  adopted, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  legislation  in  proper  gear.  Yet  all 
this  not  in  the  brief  space  in  which  we  have  described  it  Al- 
most every  proposition  raises  a  question,  and  every  question  a 
discussion.  In  this  early  part  of  the  session,  the  feelings  of  the 
convention  are  tolerant  of  speeches.  A  natural  curiosity  pre- 
vails to  hear  the  several  voices  of  the  Church  from  her  differ- 
ent quarters,  and  to  test  the  quality  and  adjust  the  gauge  of 
one  and  another  of  the  debaters.  Declamation  meets  with 
readier  ears  now  than  it  will  do  by  and  by,  when  the  press 
of  business  tightens  and  the  time  grows  short  The  busy  men 
very  soon  stand  confessed,  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  instinct 
to  pronounce  who  will  be  the  chief  speakers  of  the  session. 
Superior  tact  soon  gains  the  leadership  of  business ;  experience 
has  the  leadership  conceded  to  it  from  the  beginning.  Want- 
ing these,  a  certain  measure  of  modest  assurance  that  makes 
sturdy  claim  for  precedence,  will  usually  finds  its  demand 
submitted  to  without  much  struggle.  For  the  more  diffident 
and  sensible  men  who  are  themselves  averse  from  talk  and  un- 
willing to  listen,  have  always  the  easy  resource  of  the  news- 
paper or  the  pavement. 

The  Convention  embodies  a  very  large  amount  of  character. 
For  while  some  of  the  dioceses  seem  to  have  sent  their  small- 
est men,  others  are  represented  by  their  ablest.  Chief-justices, 
judges,  lawyers  of  general  or  local  fame,  merchants  of  the 
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first  rank,  bankers,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  wealthy  and 
educated — ^representing  with  the  clergy  all  the  dignified  call- 
ings except  the  medical — these  constitute  the  very  respectable 
body  of  men  whom  we  are  now  contemplating.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  smnmon  together  a  more  distinguished  company  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

With  this  force  the  Convention  began  its  work.  "We  meet 
with  no  very  important  matter  until  the  question  arises  upon 
the  report  of  the  majority  on  the  Judicial  system  of  the  Church 
with  its  whole  order  of  penal  canons.  This  report  was  met  by 
another  from  the  minority  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  a 
Bishop  and  a  layman. 

The  preliminary  question  of  altering  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  uniform  system  of  trials,  became  neces- 
sarily complicated  with  the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of 
the  reports.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  able  argument  and  ex- 
cellent  oratory  bestowed  upon  the  question  on  both  sides,  and 
it  was  altogedier  problematical  how  the  issue  would  be  deter- 
mined, until  a  suggestion  was  made  by  an  opponent  of  the 
plan,  that  it  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Convention 
the  power  of  establishing  uniform  rules  of  evidence  for  the 
dioceses,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  practice  of 
the  civil  courts.    This  suggestion  touched  directly  the  points 
of  discordance,  always  open  and  always  sore  and  irritable, 
between  the  North  and  the  South.    Its  bare  mention  drew 
from  a  Southern  Deputy,  who  had  to  this  moment  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  measure,  an  immediate  retraction  of  his  support, 
and  created  in  the  Convention  a  marked  sensation.    A  trem- 
ulous and  tingling  apprehension  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
body.    "We  were  like  a  ship  with  a  fire  in  the  hold.    We  felt 
the  heat  underneath  us,  and  know  not  how  fast  and  how  far 
the  creeping  mischief  had  burnt  its  way.    But  one  thing  was 
sure.    The  first  plank  lifted  to  extinguish  it  would  only  venti- 
late the  heat  and  turn  it  into  a  blaze.    Our  only  safety  con- 
sisted in  suppression. 

Discussion  would  have  consumed  more  than  time  and  good 
nature ;  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  never  was  our  union  so  im  * 
perilled  as  at  that  moment.  But  agitation  is  so  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  Qiurch,  conservatism  so  natural,  and  doing 
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nothing  so  easy  and  natural,  that  a  very  general  ne^tive 
was  given  to  the  proposed  change ;  the  Constitution  remain- 
ed as  it  was,  and  the  whole  body  of  penal  canons,  prepared 
at  such  cost  of  time  and  thought,  fell  with  the  proposition 
on  which  thej  had  been  conditioned.  The  explosion  was 
avoided,  the  ark  still  floats,  and  whether  wisely  and  profitably 
or  otherwise,  our  confederate  Church  still  holds  her  organic 
soundness ;  and  an  important  conviction  is  establishedi  we 
presume,  in  most  minds,  namely,  that  there  is  one  subject 
which  must  be  studiously  barred  out  from  our  Church  coun- 
cils, unless  we  are  first  prepared  for  collision,  confusion,  and 
severance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dissect  the  corpse  of  the  canons  thus 
necessarily  ignored.  We  know  that  it  died  of  inanition,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  ends  of  practical  justice  were 
not  served  by  escaping  their  complicated  and  in  some  respects 
strange  provisions,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  Convention,  by 
avoiding  the  discussion.  On  the  whole  therefore  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  and  to  rank  it  as  one  of  the 
measures  in  which  we  think  the  Convention  did  its  busineas 
well. 

We  may  next  call  attention  to  a  motion  introduced  and  ad- 
vocated by  a  clerical  deputy,  to  so  amend  the  Constitution  as 
to  require  the  House  of  Bishops  to  sit  with  open  doors.  The 
proposition  itself  was  very  summarily  disposed  of  by  a  motion 
to  lay  it  on  the  table,  as  disrespectful  to  the  other  House.  The 
proposition  may  have  been  premature;  but  the  time  must 
come  when  not  only  from  the  demand  of  public  sentiment, 
whose  deliberate  flow  no  assemblage  of  individual  wills  is 
compact  enough  to  resist ;  but  also  from  the  internal  neces- 
sities of  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  motion  will  proceed  from 
themselves,  to  abolish  that  secresy,  which,  whether  it  denote 
the  seclusion  of  superior  dignity,  or  something  more  question- 
able, is  growing  to  be  more  abhorrent  to  the  age  and  distaste- 
ful to  the  Church. 

An  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  a  canon  on  Episco- 
pal residence,  passed  by  the  Deputies,  which,  from  its  singular 
connections  is  worthy  of  record.  It  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  for  concurrence,  and  by  an  oversight  on  their  part  was 
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not  returned  to  the  otlior  Honse  within  the  constitntional 
period  of  three  days,  and  thns  became  a  law. 

It  will  be  recollected  diat  a  similar  occurrence  took  place  at 
the  last  Convention  in  reference  to  a  canon,  which,  like  the 
one  in  question,  contained  certain  restrictions  of  the  power  of 
a  Bishop ;  and  it  is  altogether  a  curious  fact,  that  with  this  in- 
stance so  fresh  in  remembrance,  the  Bishops  should  have  been 
so  little  watchful  against  its  recurrence.  The  former  canon 
was  the  last  one  of  the  session ;  the  canon  on  Episcopal  resi- 
dence, was,  we  believe,  the  first  one  of  the  recent  session.  So 
that  the  one  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  other  in  the  records  of  our 
legislation.  Both  of  them,  moreover,  touched  Episcopal  prero- 
gative, and  neither  would  have  passed  the  House  of  Bishops  it 
they  ha4  been  subjected  to  a  vote. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  is  a  gainer  by  both 
these  canons,  and  it  is  not  always  that  legislative  blunders  are 
so  fruitfal  of  results  whose  wholesome  quality  gives  them  the 
air  of  a  providential  gift  Immediately  after  the  incident  re- 
ferred to^  however,  the  Committee  of  Canons  reported  an  alter- 
atioa  of  ^t  article  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  canon  be- 
came a  law.  They  proposed  to  abolish  all  limitation  of  time, 
and  pat  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
otiher  House. 

'Die  reason  assigned  in  private  for  this  movement  was  that 
the  restriction  of  time  was  meant  to  bo  in  imitation  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States  touching  the  veto  of  the  President ;  be- 
cause in  the  early  part  of  our  history,  when  the  Bishops  were 
only  two  or  three,  ^ey  seemed  to  sustain  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  House  as  that  of  the  President  to  Congress.  Yet  it 
\7as  argued  that  inasmuch  as  the  Bishops  are  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  Convention,  with  the  power  of  originating  legislation, 
like  the  other  House,  there  could  be  no  good  reason  for  sub- 
jecting them  to  any  peculiar  classification.  The  reason  may 
be  a  very  good  one  against  the  partiality  of  the  restriction,  but 
not  for  its  repeal. 

K  it  had  been  proposed  to  extend  this  same  condition  to  the 
legislation  of  the  other  House,  it  would  have  been  both  just 
and  wise — just  because  impartial,  and  wise  because  the  re* 
striction  itsel  f  is  both  wholesome  and  necessary.    It  is  well 
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known  that  almost  every  measure  of  importance  proposed  by 
one  House  to  the  other  meets  at  first  with  opposition,  and  some- 
times with  very  decided  opposition.  This  difference  ^ves  oc- 
casion for  committees  of  conference,  by  whom  the  discordant 
views  are  canvassed,  and  measures  are  proposed  on  conviction 
or  by  compromise,  which  easily  pass  the  two  Houses,  thus  re- 
commended, and  become  the  law  of  the  Church.  Now  if  there 
were  no  'constraint  on  either  House  to  act  on  the  proposals 
of  the  other,  it  might  often  happen  that  some  proposed  law 
which  was  distasteful  to  one  or  the  other,  would  be  quietly 
passed  over  as  the  easiest  method  of  stifling  it ;  and  the  two 
Houses  might  be  legislating  at  cross  purposes,  and  suppressing 
each  other's  action  for  a  whole  session.  This  result  would  be 
easily  avoided  by  committees  of  conference,  and  such  commit- 
tees would  be  made  even  more  necessary  than  they  are  by 
subjecting  the  action  of  the  House  of  Deputies  to  the  same 
condition  as  involves  the  legislation  of  the  Bishops,  namely, 
that  if  a  proposal  by  the  one  House  shall  &il  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  otiier  within  three  days,  it  shall  become  a  law. 

The  proposed  alteration  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Deputies 
without  a  syllable  of  discussion,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Bishops,  of  course.  Thus  it  is  sent  down  to  the  dioceses.  But 
we  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  Church  will  be  so  closely 
given  to  the  bearings  of  the  question  that  the  next  Convention 
will  refuse  to  repeal  a  condition  so  well  adapted  to  fSEu^ilitate 
legislation,  and  from  which  both  clergy  and  laity  have  more 
than  once  reaped  such  substantial  benefits. 

As  we  pass  along  the  journal  of  the  Convention,  we  meet 
next  the  canon  on  Episcopal  visitations.  The  old  canon,  while 
it  made  sufficiently  imperative  the  duty  of  a  Bishop  to  visit 
every  church  in  his  diocese,  contained  a  clause  somewhat  dis- 
cretionary as  to  the  periods  of  visitation.  This  canon  had  been 
repeatedly  disregarded  by  Bishops,  refusing  to  visit  certain 
parishes ;  and  the  refusal  was  in  every  case  applied  as  a  disci- 
pline aimed  at  certain  alleged  abuses  or  errors  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  or  the  people.  In  one  instance  the  refusal  was  just- 
ified and  shielded  by  the  discretionary  clause  of  the  canon,  as 
if  because  the  frequency  of  visitation  was  only  a  matter  of  re- 
commendation, therefore  the  duty  itself  was  left  discretionary. 
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Sach  an  interpretation  could  not  but  be  disallowed,  on  lite- 
ral and  grammatical  grounds  by  every  jurist,  and  we  should 
snppose  by  every  thoughtful  person.  Moreover,  it  would  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Bishop  to  refuse  to  his  whole  diocese  the 
important  and  valuable  rite  of  confirmation,  and  so  far  forth  to 
disorganize  it 

GroaJidiiig  the  refusal  on  discipline  would  be  to  punish  an 
offense,  real  or  supposed,  without  a  trial — an  enormity  disal- 
lowed by  every  principle  of  law  and  equity.  Passing  by  the 
legitimate  methods  of  admonition  and  of  preaching  ^e  word, 
by  which  the  fjAults  of  both  clergyman  and  people  might  be 
corrected,  it  would  usurp  a  power  not  ceded  by  law,  and  this, 
too,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  very  methods  which  the  law  allows. 
The  Convention,  however,  brought  the  question  to  a  very  hap. 
pv  adjustment,  by  striking  out  the  discretionary  clause  of  the 
canon,  and  providing  that  in  case  of  a  reffawl  by  a  Bishop  to 
visit  a  particular  church,  complaint  might  be  made  to  a  coun- 
cil of  neighboring  Bishops,  whose  decision  should  have  the 
binding  force  of  law  upon  both  the  parties. 

We  pass  by  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  Since,  whether  wise 
or  otherwise,  they  will  no  doubt  as  in  other  instances,  meet 
with  point-blank  rejection  from  the  trustees,  without  whose 
concurrence  they  can  not  become  law. 

The  Seminary  bears  the  anomalous  character  of  being  gen- 
eral in  its  titie  and  theory ;  and  almost  of  necessity  local  in 
its  management.  It  is  ^'a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  that  its  practice  could  be  made  to  correspond  with  its 
profession,  and  since  it  is  called  general,  that  it  be  what  it  is 
named,  or  else,  since  it  is  diocesan,  that  it  be  called  what  it  is. 
An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  passed  to  its  final  vote 
of  approval,  requiring  the  lay  members  of  the  Convention  to 
be  communicants.  It  was  of  course  resisted  by  that  cast-iron 
conservatism  which  yet  lingers  in  some  pens  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  always  tinkles  when  it  is  struck.  But  it  was  so  gen- 
erally acceptable  as  a  dictate  of  common-sense,  that  a  much 
louder  opposition  would  have  failed  to  arrest  this  step  of  pro- 
gress. It  probably  is  of  not  much  practical  importance  in  so 
far  as  it  bears  on  the  organization  of  the  General  Convention 
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itself,  since  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Church  has  already 
anticipated  the  law.  Bat  we  look  for  a  large  use  of  the  mea- 
sure as  a  pattern  for  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  in  many  of  which 
the  provision  is  still  unknown. 

In  speaking  of  the  body  of  canons  proposed  by  the  joint 
committee  and  which  deceased  on  the  refusal  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  we  should  have  excepted  the  proposed  canou  for 
the  trial  of  Bishops,  which  was  already  within  the  eotnpetency 
of  the  Convention. 

As  nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  the  existing  canon,  so 
this  was  much  better.  But  it  was  met  and  fought  through 
several  days  by  the  canon  of  minority,  until,  at  length,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  neither  could  pass  the  House.  A  way  was 
tlius  prepared  for  a  new  law,  embodying  some  principles 
which  it  was  plain  the  Convention  would  demand,  and  reject, 
ing  others  which  they  would  as  certainly  refuse. 

The  discussion,  however,  which  occupied  several  days,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sessiouj^  It  was  conducted 
mainly  by  gentlemen  of  the  bar  or  the  bench,  and  exhibited 
the  diversity  of  their  professional  and  sectional  training,  but 
from  the  dignity  of  the  debaters  seemed  almost  a  war  of  author- 
ities,  and  a  fresh  instance  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law. 

Judges  arguing  from  general  principles  to  opposite  conclu- 
sions— ^keen  practitioners  at  the  bar  unravelling  details,  detect- 
ing minute  flaws,  and  inventing  plausible  diflSculties — ^furnished 
an  interesting  mental  study  to  a  looker-on,  and  astonished 
many  an  unprofessional  mind  at  the  capabilities  of  legal  science 
and  practice. 

Although  the  long  discussion  became  tedious,  and  although 
much  was  spoken  that  might  have  been  spared,  yet  we  were 
never  more  impressed  with  the  value  of  discussion,  nor  more 
convinced  that  the  time  lost  in  listening  to  arguments  not  en- 
tirely pertinent,  was  more  than  compensated  by  that  familiar- 
ity with  the  subject  which  was  caused  by  simple  delay.  If  a 
speaker  reasoned  fallaciously,  he  still  kept  the  question  revolv- 
ing before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  who,  moreover,  by  reject- 
ing his  fallacies,  were  helped  on  to  a  negative  conclusion  at 
least,  the  first  and  wisest  step  towards  a  positive. 
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After  three  days'  discussion,  thereforoy  it  became  sufficiently 
pidn  that  neither  of  the  two  canons  proposed  by  the  majority 
and  the  minority  of  the  Committee  could  secure  the  vote  of 
the  House.  The  way  was  now  open  for  an  expert  to  eliminate 
the  obnoxious  elements  of  both  canons,  and  prepare  from  the 
residue  an  amalgum  combining  all  the  principles  which  it 
was  eyident'the  Cbnyention  would  insist  upon  or  tolerate. 

Such  aa  expert  was  not  wanting,  and  such  a  canon  was  pre- 
pared by  a  member  who  had  watched  the  debate  and  ascer- 
tained tiie  pulse  of  the  House — a  canon  so  wise  in  its  con- 
ditions, so  simple  in  its  method,  so  easy  in  its  details,  that 
having  received  the  approval  of  the' Committee  on  Canons, 
with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  and  being  by  them  reported  to 
the  House,  it  passed  that  body  with  so  few  interruptions  of 
amendment,  that  its  author  scarcely  had  occasion  to  yield  the 
floor  during  its  reading,  so  that  its  reading  tras  equivalent  to 
its  passage. 

The  canon  was  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Sishops  as 
readily  and  impliedly  as  by  the  Deputies,  and  stands,  there- 
fore, as  the  law  of  the  Church,  the  choice  penal  institutes  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  pertains,  and  the  fruit  not  only  of 
learned  thought  but  of  repeated  ill-success  in  legislation  and  oi 
much  painful  experience. 

Viewing  it  as  alone  w^e  can  until  it  shall  be  tested  by  prac- 
tice, (and  may  that  time  of  testing  be  very  far  away,)  this 
canon  for  the  trial  of  Bishops  seems  to  bo  as  thorough  and  apt 
a  piece  of  legislation  as  was  ever  begotten  of  the  brain  of  the 
Church. 

It  stands  as  a  memorial  of  praise  to  its  author,  and  will 
stand,  unless  the  future  experiment  which  we  have  just  depre- 
cated should  betray  some  fault  now  unnoticed. 

Our  wish  and  prayer  is,  that  no  Et.  Kev.  Father  may  pro- 
voke that  experiment,  but  that  the  canon  may  still  stand  un- 
tried ;  its  faults  unknown  and  its  apparent  merits  acknowledged 
as  now,  80  hereafter,  a  reverend  memorial  of  its  accomplished 
author  long  after  his  living  genius  has  ceased  to  make  itself 
known  and  felt  in  his  generation. 

The  Convention  is  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Tlie  session 
has  reached  its  last  day  but  one,  yet  nothing  is  heard  from  the 
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Bishops  touching  the  important  matters  contained  in  the  Memo- 
rial. And  it  is  generally  understood  that  whatever  is  done 
by  them  will  be  done  in  their  separate  capacity  as  a  council, 
and  not  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Convention. 

It  is  credibly  reported,  moreover,  that  tliey  have  committed 
themselves  by  very  large  majorities  to  certain  recommenda- 
tions, in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  which  go 
far  to  trench  upon  the  order  and  practice  of  the  Ghorch  and 
the  authority  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

This  report  is  variously  received.  Some  persons  rejoice  in 
it  as  a  presage  of  new  life  in  the  Church,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  stagnant  pool  of  traditional  conservatism  is  stirred,  roiled, 
and  bubbling  up  from  its  depths  with  an  inflammability  that 
will  blaze  at  the  first  spark.  Up  to  this  period  every  attempt 
to  touch  the  Prayer  Book  is  frowned  down  or  studiously 
ignored.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  but  one  a  motion 
was  introduced  by  a  clerical  Deputy,  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  changing  the  preface  of  the  Confirmation  Service 
into  a  rubric,  which  it  originally  was  and  ought  no  doubt 
always  to  have  been. 

But  the  motion  is  at  once  met  by  a  speech  in  oppoidtion, 
uttering  a  solemn  caution  against  stirring  the  latent  irritabilit}' 
on  the  subject  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  pronouncing  a  not 
very  complimentary  criticism  upon  the  Presbyters  who  signed 
the  Memorial  and  the  House  of  Bishops  who  had  entertained 
and  responded  to  it  The  speech  was  closed  by  a  motion  to 
lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  and  although  a  wish  was  intimated 
to  discuss  the  subject,  the  motion  was  not  withdrawn  by  the 
mover,  and  so  the  subject  was  stifled  at  its  first  breath.  Thus 
far  then,  the  staid  spirit  of  conservatism  had  gained  its  point 
simply  by  being  staid  and  acting  only  on  the  defensive. 

But  scarcely  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  when  from  the 
same  quarter  of  reticence  and  restraint,  there  arose  a  demon- 
stration of  forwardness  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  profes- 
sions of  caution.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  introduced  enun- 
ciating certain  general  principles  of  legislative  propriety, 
asserting  certain  rights  of  the  House,  and  deprecating  certain 
hypothetical  proceedings  on  the  part  of  some  otlier  body 
against  which  this  House  might  be  called  upon  to  reclaim. 
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These  resolutions  were  read,  and  penmssion  was  asked  by 
the  mover  to  lay  them  on  the  table  to  be  called  up  at  his  dis- 
cretion. As  the  import  of  the  resolutions  was  sufficiently  plain, 
so  the  purpose  in  introducing  them  was  not  to  be  disguised. 
They  were  aimed  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
matter  of  the  Memorial.  They  bore  the  evident  character  of 
a  protest  Xhey  were  prospective  indeed,  but  they  carried  a 
sheathed  threat — ^a  potential  punishment.  They  were  to  lie 
on  the  table  m  terrcremy  to  be  called  up  by  the  mover  at  just 
that  opportune  moment  when  the  Bishops  were  about  to  con- 
summate their  improprieties— -or  when  for  other  reasons  it 
might  be  easy  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  House — just  as  the 
pedagogue  hangs  his  rod  upon  the  wall,  to  intimate  to  the  luck- 
less urchins  a  wrath  reserved  but  sure. 

There  were  other  features  of  the  resolutions  which  were 
noticeable  from  their  connections.  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  offered  by  a  member  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
had  opposed  the  proposition  that  the  Bishops  should  sit  with 
closed  doors  as  one  highly  disrespectful  to  that  body,  and  on 
that  ground  had  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

In  the  second  place,  the  resolutions,  involving  as  they  did 
the  whole  subject  of  altering  the  Prayer  Book,  were  advocated 
by  the  same  able  member  who  had  just  before  deprecated  the 
introduction  of  a  similar  subject,  and  who  had  likewise  closed 
his  speech  by  a  resolution  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

The  party  of  conservatism  had  evidently  changed  its  ground 
of  reverence  and  restraint,  and  had  become  aggressive,  and  by 
the  change  it  entailed  its  own  defeat  For  the  character  of  the 
reaolntions  was  easily  exposed,  their  purpose  was  illustrated, 
and  a  motion  to  lay  them  on  the  table  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

A  small  clamor  was  raised  indeed  against  so  discourteous  a 
method  of  disposing  of  the  resolutions,  but  it  came  singularly 
enough  from  those  who  had  dealt  the  same  summary  defeat  to 
the  other  propositions  to  which  we  have  referred. 

It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the  spelling  book, 
showing  how  our  sense  of  right  may  be  biased  accordingly  as 
we  understand  that  our  neighbor's  bnll  has  wounded  our  oic, 
or  our  ox  has  gored  his  bull. 

Vol.  IV.— 10 
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A  motion  was  subsequently  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolutions  were  tabled,  on  the  pledge  that  they 
would  then  be  withdrawn  by  the  mover. 

The  House  consented  to  the  arrangement,  and  thus  grace- 
fully bowed  the  subject  out  So  terminated  the  most  exciting 
transaction  of  the  session. 

We  rank  this  result  high  up  among  those  in  which  the  House 
did  its  business  welL 

We  wish  we  could  say  so  much  for  the  very  important  trans- 
actions of  the  next  and  last  day  of  the  session. 

The  subject  was  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  Bishop  for 
the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

These  Territories  had  hitherto  formed  a  part  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Korth-West  But  the 
House  of  Bishops  had  by  virtue  of  their  canonical  prerogative, 
and  with  the  consent  of  that  Bishop  erected  them  into  a  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction.  They  gave  due  notice  of  their  action  to  the 
House  of  Deputies,  but  by  an  oversight,  their  message  was 
not  read,  and  two  days  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  last  morn- 
ing of  the  session,  another  message  from  the  Bishops  announced 
that  they  had  unanimously  nominated  the  Bev.  Jacob  L. 
Clark,  D.D.,  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Kansas  and  Kebraska. 

From  the  failure  to  read  the  former  message,  this  announce- 
ment took  the  House  by  surprise.  A  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  this  proceeding  of  the  Bishops  was  somewhat  severely 
canvassed  as  derogating  from  the  character  and  claims  of  the 
Missionary  Bishop  of  the  !ITorth-West.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  sympathies  of  members.  The  long  and  faithful  services 
of  Bishop  Eemper  were  recounted,  and  the  attempt  to  wrest 
from  him,  in  this  summary  and  violent  way  without  his  consent, 
a  portion  of  his  jurisdiction  and  his  honors,  was  duly  denounced 
and  lamented  in  appropriate  strains  of  indignation  and  pathos. 

A  resolution  was  then  introduced,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
choose  a  Bishop  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  resolution  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
question  which  this  House  could  lawfully  consider,  since  it  was 
requested  by  the  Bishops  and  empowered  by  the  Canon  to  act 
only  on  the  nomination. 

To  this  objection  a  learned  jurist  made  oracular  reply  that 
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the  Canon  was  misunderstood,  and  he  maintained  the  right  of 
the  Honse  to  act  coordinatelj  with  the  Bishops  in  the  question 
of  expediency  on  the  ground  that  the  Ohurch  never  intended 
to  grant  to  either  House  exclusively  the  privilege  of  legislating 
on  any  subject  "So  reply  was  made,  we  belieye,  to  this  astute 
argumentation,  and  when  the  resolution  came  to  the  vote,  it 
was  lost,  fix>m  the  non-concurrence  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity. 
So  the  House  decided  that  it  was  not  i/nexpedimt  to  send  a 
Missionary  Bishop  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Meanwhile  before  this  decision,  the  Bishops  had  informed 
the  Honse  of  the  fact  that  they  had  separated  the  two  Territo- 
ries from  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Kemper  before  they  had 
nominated  Dr.  Clark  to  succeed  him,  and  that  they  had  sent 
mformation  of  the  &ct  to  the  House  two  days  ago.  This  ex- 
plained the  apparent  informality  in  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  and  placed  it  rectus  in  cuHa. 

It  was  now  plain  that  Bishop  Kemper  held  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  two  Territories,  and  since  he  had  given  his  assent  to 
the  aeparation,  and  had  himself  voted  for  Dr.  Clark  as  his  suc- 
oesBor,  the  ai^ument  of  injustice  and  the  appeal  of  sympathy 
would  seem  to  have  lost  its  pungency. 

But  it  was  curiously  argued,  on  the  authority  of  the  Diction- 
ary, that  assent  and  consent  were  not  synonymous  terms,  and 
Bishop  Kemper's  own  authority  was  cited  to  prove  that  there 
was  the  same  distinction  in  practice. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Bishop  Kemper  gave  permission 
for  this  public  use  of  his  private  statements,  in  order  to  over- 
throw in  one  House  what  he  had  publicly  assented  to  and  rati- 
fied by  his  vote  in  the  other.  But  we  think  that  his  friends 
should  have  exercised  greater  caution  than  to  patemize  a  plea 
which  could  only  compromise  his  character  and  position  in  the 
minds  of  men.  They  showed  themselves,  however,  not  thus 
gifted,  and  even  after  the  fact  was  known  of  Bishop  Kemper^s 
concurrence,  the  hypothetical  wrong  and  cruelty  was  used  as 
the  staple  warp  and  woof  of  several  earnest  speeches. 

Another  curious  objection  to  the  election  of  a  Missionary 
Bishop,  was  that  of  economy.  We  mention  it  only  in  passing, 
deeming  it  the  only  sort  of  notice  it  claims,  and  as  showing  the 
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ingenious  ehifts  to  which  the  hnman  mind  will  run,  when 
pressed  by  necessity  or  will. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Honse  to  which  we  have  refiarred, 
that  the  election  was  not  inexpedient,  the  next  step  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  proceed  to  the  election  itselfl 

But  ingenuity  had  not  yet  gained  its  victory.  The  some 
learned  jurist  who  had  interpreted  the  canon  in  fayor  of  the 
power  of  this  House  to  legislate  in  the  premises,  now  assumed 
the  position  that  although  the  House  had  decided  it  not  inexpe- 
dient to  send  a  Bishop  to  the  two  Territories — ^the  two-fold  nega- 
tive was  not,  in  this  case,  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.  Thus 
evading  the  laws  of  syntax,  he  was  suffered  to  introduce  the 
same  substantial  question  only  in  an  affirmative  form,  with  a 
view  of  procuring  its  failure  in  the  same  way  as  the  former 
resolution  had  failed,  namely,  by  the  non-concurrence  of  the 
two  orders  in  the  House. 

All  this  was  done  during  the  morning  of  the  last  day,  and 
the  resolution  was  before  the  House  when  it  took  its  recess. 

At  the  opening  of  the  evening  session  a  substitute  was  offered 
by  a  clerical  Deputy,  declaring  that  ^^  it  being  expedient  that  a 
Bishop  be  appointed  for  Eiinsas  and  Nebraska,  this  House  will 
proceed  to  elect,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  substitute  was  offered  with  the  consent  of  the  author  of 
the  resolution. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  avoids  the  question  of  expediency 
as  a  distinct  subject,  throwing  it  into  the  form  of  a  preamble, 
and  leaving  the  House  to  act  only  on  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Clark.  There  was,  however,  an  evident  determination  to  defeat 
his  election,  and  it  was  of  course  desirable  to  do  so  without  the 
invidious  appearance  of  voting  directly  against  a  gentleman 
who  was  known  by  all  to  be  not  only  above  reproach,  but  emi- 
nent for  his  fervid  piety,  his  untiring  zeal,  his  admirable  pru- 
dence, his  activity,  and  his  great  success.  The  entire  unanimity, 
as  well  as  the  emphasis  of  the  testimony  borne  to  his  high 
character  during  the  discussion,  added  to  the  fisK^t  that  his 
nomination  was  unanimous  by  the  Bishops — a  fact  without  any 
precedent  in  that  body — these  did  indeed  reduce  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  to  the  painfid  dilemma  of  seeming  to  oppose 
Dr.  Clark  personally,  or  of  not  opposing  the  Bishops.    Either 
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horn  would  pierce  them,  and  the  only  escape  lay  in  the  middle 
question  of  expediency. 

Had  the  question  been  brought  to  th^  single  point  of  Dr, 
Clark's  election  where  each  vote  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
mark  of  personal  approval  or  disapproval,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  would  have  voted  for  a  Bishop  for  Kansas  rather 
than  incur  the  censure  of  opposing  directly  so  excellent  a 
man — ^while  others  more  bold,  or  more  willful,  might  prefer  to 
risk  the  consequences  rather  than  forego  their  antagonism  to 
the  Bishops.  Some  middle  stand-point  was  no  doubt  desirable 
for  both  classes  of  opponents,  and  legislative  ingenuity  was  not 
yet  exhausted. 

When  the  substitute  was  offered  in  which  the  expediency 
was  assumed  and  the  question  presented  simply  on  the  nomi- 
nation, a  division  of  the  question  was  called  for,  and  the  Chair 
pronounced  the  call  to  be  in  order  and  the  question  divisible. 
The  preamble  was  therefore  considered  as  a  separate  resolution, 
and  the  vote  was  first  to  be  had  on  the  expediency  of  electing 
a  Kahop  at  alL  This  was  the  same  question  in  an  affirmative 
form,  which  the  House  had  already  decided  in  a  negative  form, 
and  when  the  vote  was  tried,  it  £Euled  to  pass,  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  other — the  non-concurrence  of  orders. 

The  House  had  therefore  decided  that  it  was  neither  expedi- 
ent nor  inexpedient  to  appoint  a  Bishop  for  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska— after  which  luminous  decision,  we  think  the  most  pro- 
per thing  it  could  do  was  precisely  what  it  did — adjourn  at 
once,  and  sine  die.  Its  legislation  expired  in  its  last  agony  of 
ingenuity.    "The  force  of"  tactics  "  could  no  further  go." 

This  last  act  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  worst  of  the  session. 
As  we  review  it  with  its  circumstances  and  causes,  it  presents 
itself  to  us  as  a  tissue  of  mistakes,  fallacies,  and  &lsities. 

From  beginning  to  end — from  the  careless  omission  to  read 
in  the  House  the  first  message  of  the  Bishops,  down  along  the 
arguments,  the  interpretation  of  the  canon,  and  the  decision 
of  the  CSiair,  on  several  important  points  of  order — all  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  unfortunate,  false,  and  wrong. 

We  proceed  to  specify  a  few  of  these  objectionable  points, 
before  we  leave  tlie  subject  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  first 
letter  of  the  Bishops  was  not  read  in  its  place.    So  much  of 
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personal  feeling  for  Bishop  Kemper  had  been  engendered,  by 
what  was  represented  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his 
honors  and  Ids  rights,  that  the  feeling  conld  not  be  at  once 
allayed,  even  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  not  been  wronged 
at  alL  It  was  easier  to  keep  the  demon  quiet  than  to  qaell 
him  when  he  was  roused.  We  note  this,  then,  as  the  first  false 
step. 

Another  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  arguments — ^those  espe- 
cially which  represented  the  whole  ITorth-West  as  the  peculiar 
personal  possession  of  the  Missionary  Bishop,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  Territories  as  a  dishonor  and  deprivation ;  and 
then  made  the  mawkish  appeal  of  pity  as  for  an  old  man,  thus 
putting  the  personal  against  the  general — ^mere  favor  against 
solenm  and  sublime  duty — all  this  seems  to  us  fedse,  discour* 
aging,  sickening. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Eemper  before  the 
separation  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  was  larger  than  all  JN'ew- 
England,  with  ITew-York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  added,  and 
we  are  not  sure  but  with  all  the  rest  of  the  JN'orthem  States 
cast  of  the  Mississippi.  If  personal  ambition,  the  ^'  last  infirm* 
ity  of  noble  minds,"  be  an  allowable  motive  for  a  Bishop,  (and 
this  seemed  to  be  admitted  by  one  of  the  speakers,)  one  would 
think  that  such  an  imperial  Territory  might  satisfy  that  noble 
craving. 

It  is  altogether  idle  to  suppose  that  Bishop  Eemper  could 
discharge  the  whole  requirements  of  his  office  in  four  such 
districts  as  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  ITebraska,  com- 
prising an  area  of  twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles.  If 
his  growing  age  needs  to  be  nursed  with  honors,  that  very  fiEict 
shows  that  his  age  is  incompetent  to  labor. 

Supposing  these  Territories  to  be  peopled  at  all,  within  the 
extreme  degree  of  sparseness,  they  would  present  a  more  labori- 
ous  field  of  Episcopal  duty  than  the  halest  and  youngest 
Bishop  would  be  competent  to  superintend.  While  they  are 
simply  a  broad  desert  under  the  general  title  of  the  Korth- 
West — without  churches  and  without  people,  let  them  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  that  ilk.  While  like  Fitz 
James,  he  is  only  "  lord  of  a  barren  heritage,"  he  may  as  well 
claim  it  as  any  man. 
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Bat  when  the  grand  tides  of  emigration  sweep  over  them 
and  deposit  everywhere  a  prolific  population,  that  require  the 
instant  and  mdversal  care  of  the  Giristian  Ohm'ch,  it  is  idle  to 
claim  all  this  as  one  man's  glory,  even  as  it  wonld  be  hard  and 
excessive  to  impose  it  as  one  man's  labor.  But  this  whole  con-: 
traction  of  principle  into  personality,  in  questions  where  the 
interests  of  Christ's  cause  are  the  only  true  issue,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  so  essentially  £EJse,  that  we  turn  away  from  it,  saddened 
and  sick  at  heart 

Another  fallacy  which  embarrassed  the  question,  and  in  fiEUSt 
defeated  it,  was  ^e  interpretation  of  Canon  X,  of  1858. 

It  was  argued  from  the  Canon,  that  the  Deputies  had  a  dear 
right  to  pronounce  upon  the  expediency  of  electing  a  Bishop 
as  a  mere  question  by  itself,  and  aside  from  the  nomination. 
Now  we  do  not  deny  that  in  voting  for  or  against  a  particular 
nomination,  the  individual  Deputies  may  be  rightfully  influ- 
enced by  considerations  of  expediency  touching  that  particu- 
lar nomination.  But  the  canon  nowhere,  nor  in  any  terms, 
presents  the  question  of  expediency,  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Deputies.  It  gives  the  Bishops  authority  to  define  a 
ICLasionary  field,  and  the  power  to  nominate  a  Missionary 
Bishop,  and  then  it  grants  to  the  other  House  the  power  to 
confirm  or  refuse  that  particular  nomination — no  more,  no  less 
than  this. 

We  wonder  that  this  false  interpretation  should  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  with  credit,  with  only  one  man's  dictum.  We 
wonder  that  no  jurist  was  found  to  rebuke  it,  with  an  equally 
authoritative  dictum. 

Again,  there  were  two  decisions  by  the  Chairman,  on  points 
of  parliamentary  practice  and  propriety,  which  bore  poten- 
tially upon  the  issue,  and  both  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  were 
questionable  at  least. 

The  first  was  that  decision  by  which  he  allowed  a  question 
which  had  once  been  decided  in  the  negative,  to  be  renewed 
in  an  aflirmative  form,  it  being  still  the  same  substantive  ques- 
tion. 

The  established  rule  of  parliamentary  order  is,  that  no  ques- 
tion when  once  decided,  whether  affirmatively  or  negatively, 
can  be  again  brought  up  for  action,  except  by  a  vote  of  recon- 
sideration. 
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Tho  other  erroneoas  decision  of  the  Chairman  was,  we  think, 
in  allowing  the  division  of  the  last  resolution.  Although  that 
resolution  assumed  the  expediencj  of  electing  a  Bishop,  yet 
this  was  not  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  The  resolution 
aimed  only  at  an  election,  the  assuming  of  the  expediency  was 
but  a  preamble,  an  obiter  did/um. 

To  separate  that  which  is  merely  a  reason  for  a  resolution, 
and  bring  it  forward  for  action,  as  if  it  were  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  itself,  seems  to  us  to  come  within  the  rule  of  practice 
which  prohibits  the  division  of  a  qualifying  or  conditional 
paragraph  from  the  main  proposition.  Moreover,  the  clause 
which  was  thus  separated,  did  not  of  itself  contain  a  complete 
grammatical  proposition.  It  was  an  inchoate  Sj^d  imperfect 
sentence,  and  could  not  properly  be  read  and  propounded 
without  a  change  of  phraseology,  which  should  therefore  have 
been  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  resolution.  As 
the  question  was  actually  passed,  the  record  ought  to  stand 
upon  the-joumal  thus :  "  It  being  expedient  to  fill  the  Episco- 
pate of  Kansas  and  JN'ebraska,  therefore '' — cetera  deeunt — a 
spasm  seems  to  have  seized  the  body.  Its  dying  speech  is 
unfinished.  We  are  sorry  to  criticise  Uie  decisions  of  a  Chair- 
man so  moderate,  dignified,  courteous,  and  kindly,  as  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  late  Convention. 

We  hold  him  personally  in  too  high  esteem  to  assail  wan- 
tonly his  official  acts,  and  we  would  not,  as  indeed  we  could 
not  if  we  would,  impair  the  high  estimation  to  which  his  rare 
personal  excellencies  have  exalted  him. 

We  feel  impelled,  however,  to  dissent  from  his  views  of  par- 
liamentary order  in  the  particular  instances  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  we  regret  them  the  more  because  their  influence 
was  critical  upon  the  momentous  question  in  which  the  inter- 
ests and  progress  of  the  Church  are  so  profoundly  involved. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  transactions  of  ike  last  day  of 
the  Convention  without  some  curiosity  touching  the  causes  of 
the  opposition  so  strongly  levelled  against  the  election  of  a 
Bishop  for  Kansas.  It  could  not  have  been  party  feeling  ex- 
clusively, if  at  all,  since  Dr.  Clark  received  such  large  tribute 
of  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men,  and  none  more  em- 
phatic than  from  those  who  voted  against  his  election. 
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We  doubt  indeed  whether  any  one  canse  can  bo  assigned 
for  an  opposition  so  compact  and  determined. 

Sympathy  for  Bishop  Eemper  may  have  prompted  it  in 
part ;  a  less  worthy  feeling,  of  antagonism  to  the  Bishops  may 
have  suggested  another  portion — and  the  old-fasliioned  Chnrch- 
manship  of  repose,  would  instinctively  resist  the  election  of  one 
who  stood  as  the  representative  of  progress. 

All  these  causes  together  may  have  combined  in  producing 
the  singnlar  opposition  to  a  meajsm^  which  had  so  mnch  to 
recommend  it  Yet  it  was  still  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  op- 
poation  was  confined  to  those  who  are  called  High  Church- 
men. 8o  that,  although  the  party  supporting  the  measure  was 
composed  of  various  elements,  the  opposition  was  entirely 
homogeneous.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  which  gives  to 
the  transaction  a  partisan  look. 

The  effects  of  this  measure  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  But 
it  19  a  coincidence  worth  noting  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  given  over  to  "  Squatter  sovereignty"  in  Church  as  well  as 
State.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
evangelization  be  engaged  to  send  forth  missionaries  into  those 
ample  fields ;  and  they  will  speedily  organize  themselves  into 
dioceses,  and  Bishops  of  their  own  election  will  supply  what 
we  have  failed  to  bestow.  We  reach  now  the  last  topic  of 
review — ^the  Memorial. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  action  on  this  subject  was  con- 
fined to  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  re- 
commendations explanatory  of  the  rubrical  liberty  t^hich  is  the 
right  and  privilege  of  every  clergyman.  In  a  preamble  the 
Bishops  assume  a  principle  equivalent  to  what  the  Bishop  of 
Iowa  has  called,  in  happy  phrase,  "the  rubric  of  common- 
sense." 

They  remark,  that  since  the  services  of  the  Prayer  Book  were 
arranged  for  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  that  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  the  changes  of  the  one  demand  changes  in 
the  other ;  for  new  emergencies  create  a  necessity  which  is 
higher  than  law — ^is  the  mother  of  laws.  They  recommend, 
therefore,  as  being,  and  as  always  having  been  lawfiil,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  three  services  of  the  morning  prayer,  the  litany, 
and  the  ante-communion,  whenever  occasion  may  require. 
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They  recommend  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  such  portions 
as  a  minister  may  choose,  in  certain  rare  and  exceptional  cases, 
and  the  appointment  of  extra  services  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

They  then  appoint  several  of  their  number  as  a  permanent 
commission  on  Church  Unity,  to  receive  such  overtures  and 
carry  on  such  correspondence  with  other  religious  bodies  as 
may  tend  to  the  fraternization  of  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians. 

This  is  briefly  the  sum  of  their  action  on  the  MemoriaL  By 
some  persons  it  has  been  almost  derided  as  '^  a  lame  and  impo* 
tent  conclusion."  By  others  it  has  been  condemned  as  a  for- 
midable assumption  of  power,  and  the  recommendations  them- 
selves denounced  as  of  disastrous  tendency. 

By  yet  a  third  class,  among  whom  we  place  ourselves,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  salutary  measure  for  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  memorialists  altogether  more  of  an  answer  than 
they  had  reason  to  expect 

If  it  does  no  more,  it  sanctions  the  liberty  which  every  min- 
ister has  sometimes  felt  obliged  to  assume,  to  depart  from  the 
literal  rubric,  and  it  contributes  somewhat  to  the  comfort  of 
the  clergyman  who  does  so,  that  the  mouths  and  pens  of  cer- 
tain talkers  and  writers — ^who  seem  always  to  be  gasping  for  a 
grievance,  and  unhappy  if  they  can  find  no  £Eiults  of  their 
neighbor's  to  be  corrected — ^will  be  silenced  by  an  authority 
which  has  more  than  once  changed  the  rubrical  practices  of 
our  Church. 

The  right  of  the  Bishops  to  act  thus  as  interpreters  of  the 
rubrics,  has  been  confidently  disputed.  But  since  their  inter- 
pretations have  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  other  House, 
and  been  acted  on  by  the  Church  at  large,  it  is  too  late  to  deny 
their  value,  even  when  given  without  solicitation. 

We  anticipate,  therefore,  a  sense  of  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  those  ministers  (and  we  are  thankful  they  are  so  many)  who 
feel  that  our  Church  has  capacities  which  they  long  to  develop, 
but  have  been  restrained  by  the  dreaded  reproach  of  irregu- 
larity. 

So  far  are  we  from  sympathizing  in  any  condemnation  of 
the  Bishops,  that  we  woidd  be  glad  if  this  instance  were  erect- 
ed as  a  precedent,  and  extended  into  a  system. 
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We  would  like  to  see  the  canon  on  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  repealed,  because  the  Prayer  Book  stands  not 
on  canon  but  on  the  Constitution,  and  needs  no  re&forcement 
of  authority,  and  since  it  carries  its  own  rules  within  itself^  it 
aaks  only  an  interpreter. 

Wherever,  then,  a  diversity  of  interpretation  arises  in  the 
Churchy  let  the  Bishops  advise  with  the  authority,  not  of  law, 
but  of  paternal  influence. 

This  would  be  simple  in  its  plan,  more  effectual  to  unifonn- 
ity  than  an  uninterpreted  canon.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
admit  of  a  measure  of  flexibility  and  adaptation  in  the  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  which  is  now  the  chief  want  of  our  Church 
in  (vder  to  her  successful  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work. 

We  welcome  the  approximation  to  this  plan  in  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  We  accept  it  thankfully  as  a 
Urge  instalment  of  &vor  to  the  Memorial. 

We  expect  that  under  the  shield  of  their  timely  recommen- 
dationa,  many  a  timid  minister  will  be  reinforced  in  the  cour- 
age to  do  what  he  knows  ought  oftentimes  to  be  done,  for  his 
own  greater  usefulness,  and  the  surer  success  of  our  Church. 

We  trust  that  a  practice  will  grow  up  that  shall  render  some 
old  interpretations  obsolete,  and,  without  destroying  our  con- 
servaliam,  shall  save  it  from  becoming  rotten. 

All  honor  be  to  the  Bishops,  therefore,  who,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-seven  to  four,  have  inaugurated  a  system  of  adaptation 
in  our  Church  which,  if  carried  out,  will  fit  her  for  the  most 
Catholic  uses  and  the  largest  need  of  the  times.  They  too 
did  their  work  welL  And  not  less  well — ^yea  better  done,  was 
their  last  official  deed  in  restoring  their  suspended  brother  in 
the  Bishopric  to  his  office  and  ministry.  IJie  time  for  it  was 
come.  The  citizens  of  his  own  city  desired  it  The  admirers 
of  talent  and  solid  character  asked  for  it.  His  fellow- Christians 
of  other  names  interceded  for  it  His  own  Church  who  had 
administered  the  discipline,  claimed  it.  And  the  cause  of 
holy  justice,  satisfied  with  the  retribution  of  eleven  years  of 
humble  endurance,  demanded  it  as  by  a  voice  from  above. 

The  Bishops  decreed  it  We  can  not  doubt  that  Qod  in  hea- 
ven approved  a  deed  so  like  His  own. 

It  was  a  righteous  mercy.    On  no  one  act  or  event  con- 
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nected  with  the  Conyention  do  we  love  to  dwell,  as  betokening 
the  Divine  presence  and  benediclaon,  so  much  as  on  this  one 
which  restored  a  fanltj  but  noble  man,  a  dishonored  bat  ad- 
mirable Bishop,  a  fiiUen,  bat  still  strong  Christian,  a  brothei 
and  penitent,  to  his  position  and  honor  in  the  ministry  oj 
Christ  Long  may  he  live  to  reap  the  newly-found  &vor  ol 
Grod  and  man,  thus  made  sweeter  by  his  chastisement  W€ 
thus  fitly  close  our  review  of  the  Convention.  We  should 
have  been  glad  likewise  to  have  noticed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  of  the  Society  for  Missions  in  the  West 
and  of  the  Evangelical  Ejiowledge  and  Church  Book  Socie- 
ties. 

But  we  have  even  now  reached  our  limits,  and  must  work 
out  our  programme  by  considering  in  few  words  the  bear- 
ing of  the  session  upon  the  future  of  our  Church. 

Much  of  what  we  would  say  of  specific  acts  and  their  con- 
sequences has  been  already  said,  or  may  be  readily  inferred. 

For  the  general  influence  of  the  session  much  may  be  anti- 
cipated of  good. 

The  general  kindness  and  unanimity  of  feeling  which  for  the 
most  part  prevailed  in  its  deliberations,  were  very  edifying  tc 
beholders,  and  occurring  as  the  session  did,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  exciting  political  canvass  that  the  country  has  known  fi>i 
half  a  century,  gave  beautiful  presage  of  a  power  of  unity  su- 
perior to  interest  or  patriotism.  A  power,  which,  as  it  is  al- 
ready the  security  of  the  Church,  may  prove  to  be  the  safety 
of  the  nation.  This  is  this  proper  connection  of  the  Church 
with  the  State — ^in  which  the  Church,  not  rules  but  influencee 
it ;  and  of  Christianity  with  politics  from  which  statesmen  and 
citizens  may  learn  lessons  of  peace  and  conscientiousness  from 
the  better  examples  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

The  talent  that  was  so  largely  displayed  in  discussion,  has 
already  elicited  high  praise  from  various  quarters,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  remembered  for  the  credit  and  respectability  of  our 
Church.  This  is  the  lowest  commendation  that  we  covet, 
since  respectability  is  not  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  "We  may  say 
indeed,  and  without  a  paradox,  that  respectability  has  been 
our  Church's  disgrace,  and  the  consequent  inflation  has  well 
nigh  caused  her  death  from  tymjpanitis. 
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We  are  thankful,  therefore,  for  every  symptom  which  indi- 
cates that  the  gaseous  disease  is  abating,  and  are  not  pained  at 
the  many  punctures  by  which  the  swelling  is  depicted.  Still, 
if  the  many  high,  the  many  wise,  and  the  many  noble  are 
called  among  us,  we  trust  tiiat  such  a  circumstance  will  not 
invalidate  our  title  as  a  living  branch  of  the  ti*ue  vine.  Mean- 
while we  hope  fiur  more  from  the  plain  and  working  men  of 
the  Church  than  from  her  wise  and  thinking  ones. 

In  the  whole  w<Hrk  of  the  Gh)spel,  we  ran^  the  heart  above 
the  head,  because  this  is  the  rule  of  grace  and  of  the  judgment 
day. 

If  we  thought  that  our  Convention  had  come  and  gone 
without  wanning  many  hearts  with  an  added  fire  of  divine 
love— without  stirring  afresh  some  sluggish  energy  of  piety, 
without  begetting  fresh  sympathy,  awakening  new  resolves, 
and  suggesting  broader  plans  for  Christ  and  His  laboring  cause, 
we  ahonld  lament  with  tiie  bitterness  that  follows  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity. Bat  thinking  otherwise,  we  rejoice  in  believing  that 
die  inflnence  of  the  Convention  will  be  seen  in  various  opera- 
tbns  and  effects  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit — love,  joy,  and  increased  peace  in  the  body  of  Christ,  a 
more  vigorous  venture  of  &ith  in  the  missionary  work,  and 
the  delighted  assurance  which  will  bind  our  hearts  more  close- 
\j  to  the  interests  of  our  Church,  that  ^^  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
her,  and  she  shall  not  be  moved." 

"  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early." 
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FOREIGN     INTELLIGENCE. 


OBEAT        BBITAIK. 

The  recent  appointments  to  important  Ohiirch  dignities,  and  the  Denison 
case,  have  been  the  only  subjects  during  the  quarter  calling  for  lengthened 
comment.    Both  these,  however,  are  of  real  and  great  importance. 

The  previous  appointments  of  such  men  as  Mr.  VUliers  and  Mr.  Baring 
to  vacant  sees  in  England,  and  that  of  Mr.  Gotterill  to  succeed  a  prelate  of 
so  different  a  theological  school  as  Dr.  Armstrong,  at  Graham's  Town,  had 
given  hopes  for  fiiture  appointments.  The  Sees  of  London  and  Durham 
became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  incumbents  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  provided  for  it,  the  opposition  to  which  revealed  also  the 
fears  of  the  Tractarian  wing.  The  new  appointments  were  not  of  the  de- 
cided character  which  had  characterized  the  previous  ones,  but  were,  nevsr- 
thcless,  such  as  may  be  accepted  with  thankfulness  and  hopeftdness.  Die 
Very  Rev.  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  D.O.L.,  Dean  of  Oariiale,  to  which 
Deanery  he  was  nominated  under  Lord  John  Russell,  was  detdgnated  Ibr 
London,  and  consecrated  on  November  28,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  White- 
hall, by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  Lin- 
coln, and  Carlisle.  Dr.  Tait  will  be  found,  we  hope  and  think,  to  be  an 
admirable  Bishop,  we  are  willing  to  adnut,  for  that  see,  probably  better 
than  one  whose  opinions  were  more  known.  Both  the  Seeard  and  the 
Christian  Observer  give  their  approval  to  this  appointment,  the  latter  daas- 
ing  it  with  those  of  Dr.  Yilliors  and  Dr.  Baring,  and  the  English  Ohureh- 
man  "  having  no  materials  to  form  a  judgment''  Dr.  Tait  has  appeared  in 
public^  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
after  kis  designation  for  the  o£Sce,  was  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a 
ViccPresident  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  now  indorsed  by 
both  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  the  biographer  of  Arnold,  a  "Broad  Churchman,"  Examin- 
ing Chaplain,  (whose  appointment,  however,  it  is  intimated,  in  the  Record — 
we  do  not  know  with  how  much  reason,  perhaps  very  littie— may  be  tem- 
porary only,)  which  has  given  rise  to  some  uneasiness.  But  we  believe 
that  Dr.  Tait  will  be  found  a  liberal,  Protestant,  and  essentially  sound  Bish- 
op, and  one  who  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  Church.  For  the  See  of  Durham, 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Dr.  Longley,  has  been  named,  of  which  appointment 
we  can  not  speak  as  favorably,  especially  in  view  of  his  course  in  referenoo 
to  the  baptismal  question,  but  hopes  are  thrown  out,  even  by  the  Record^ 
of  a  better  course  in  his  new  sphere.  His  translation  left  the  See  of  Ripon 
vacant,  and  to  it  has  been  designated  the  Rev.  Robert  Bickcrsteth,  a 
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name  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  eyangelical  men,  an  appointment  even  more 
acceptable,  if  possible,  to  them  than  those  of  Yilliers  and  Baring,  and  such 
an  one  as  a  few  years  ago  would  hare  been  a  marvel,  and  even  now  sur- 
prises us.  ICr.  Bickersteth  has  not  the  family  influence  which  either  of 
those  just  named  possesses,  and  his  appointment  is,  therefore,  of  more  sig- 
nificance. We  had  ourselres  no  idea  that  the  ministry  would  haye  given 
80  many  appointments  to  such  thorough  and  decided  men,  as,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  the  Church  of  England  now  numbers  on  the  bench. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Dr.  Tait  and  Dr.  Longley  have  been  head- 
masters of  schools,  the  former  at  Rugby,  having  succeeded  the  great  school- 
master, the  admirable  Arnold,  and  the  latter  at  Harrow.  It  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Tait  is  the  first  Scotchman  who  has  been  created  a  Bishop  (English) 
since  tlie  death  of  Bishop  Burnet^  in  1716. 

Anottier  agreeable  item  of  news  is  that  the  Diocese  of  London  will  be, 
ihoold  Parliament  assent^  divided,  a  consummation  to  be  devoutly  desired ; 
would  that  it  might  be  but  the  beginning  of  other  divisions  t  The  name  of 
fli6  Rev.  L  T.  Pelham,  not  long  since  appointed  Rector  of  Ifarylebone,  bro- 
ttier  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  one  of  England's  admirable  laymen,  has 
been  already  named  in  connection  with  the  proposed  See  of  Westminster. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  old  name  restored  to  the  list  of  Sees,  and,  given, 
IS  it  has  been  by  Rome,  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  worn  by  such  a  Bi^op  as 
Mir.  Pdham  would  make. 

Hie  death  of  Dr.  Buckland,  (which  we  omitted  to  notice  in  our  last  niun- 
ber,)  and  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Tait  made  vacant  two  Deaneries,  of  West- 
minster and  Cariisle.  These  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Cheneviz  Trench  and  the  Rev.  F.  Close.  The  former,  who  may  be 
daased  as  »  Broad  Churchman,  is  known  in  America  by  his  theologica] 
writings,  and  by  the  delightfiil  philological  treatises  which  he  has  given  to 
the  worid.  The  latter  is  a  decided  evangelical,  and  is  esteemed  for  his  ad- 
mirable labors  as  a  parish  minister  in  Cheltenham,  for  the  numerous 
dmrches  and  chapels,  the  Proprietary  College,  with  its  660  students,  the 
Crrsmmar  School,  and  the  various  institutions  he  has  aided  to  establish,  and 
the  healthy  activity  for  good  he  has  been  instrumental  in  arousing,  and  by 
the  dear,  Gk>spel  doctrine  which  was  the  motive  power  which  caused  the 
good  he  did.  The  new  Bishop  of  Carlisle  will  have  a  kindred  spirit  in  his 
new  Dean. 

There  have  been  rumors  of  the  resignations  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich, 
(Hinds,)  and  Rochester,  (Murray,)  but,  at  present  at  least,  they  are  not  to 
be  expected.  We  need  hardly  enlarge  on  the  immense  importance  of  the 
above  appointments.  While  every  one  may  not  be  to  our  mind,  as  a  whole, 
how  satisfiictory  they  must  be  to  the  evangelical  Churchman  I  How  thank- 
ful they  ought  to  make  him !  How  changed  from  what  things  once  were  t 
The  principles  for  which  the  Reformers  died  are  once  more  proclaimed  in 
numerous  high  places  of  the  Church.  May  those  who  are  privileged  to 
hold  them  endure  prosperity  as  well  as  they  have  endured  adversity. 

The  Denison  case  came  before  the  Archbishop's  Court  again  on  October 
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21.  It  appeared  that  no  revocation,  as  required,  had  been  made,  but  on 
September  30,  a  statement  and  a  protest  The  extraordinary  ground  was 
argued  on  by  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Denison  that  the  articles  referred  to  in  the 
statute  under  which  the  Archdeacon  was  arraigned,  as  contained  in  a  book 
published  in  1562,  did  not  contain  the  29^A  Article.  After  stating  this 
formal  and  technical  objection,  we  may  willingly  record  the  statement  of 
his  counsel  of  "  the  in^sposition  of  his  client  to  allow  him  at  an  earlier 
stage  to  take  objections  in  bar  of  any  judicial  inquiry  at  alL*'  We  leave 
this  objection  as  to  the  29th  article,  (he  was  also  condemned  for  teaching 
contrary  to  the  28th  article,)  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  without  farther 
remark.  The  objection  was  not  sustained :  the  readiness  of  the  Archdeacon 
to  subscribe  the  articles  ex  animo  was  stated,  (this  subscription  is  an  old 
expedient,  and  inoperative,  so  long  as  each  man  can  put  his  own  construe- 
tion  on  the  articles :  Mr.  Jowett  agreed  to  it  not  long  ago ;)  it  was  stated  to 
him  that,  even  then,  if  ho  would  make  the  revocation  required  by  the  stat- 
ute, his  Grace  would  receive  it :  he  accordingly  signed  a  paper  which  was 
declared  to  be  a  reiteration,  not  a  retractation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
was  then  delivered,  (by  Dr.  Lushington,  who  acted  for  the  Archbishop,) 
depriving  the  defendant  of  his  ecclesiastical  promotions.  Dr.  Ditcher  waiyed 
the  costs,  and  an  appeal  was  inserted  for  Dr.  Denison.  Thus  ended  the 
proceedings  in  the  Archbishop's  Court 

It  made  its  appearance  in  tiie  Court  of  Arches  on  Nov.  27,  when  it  wis 
stated  for  the  prosecutor  that  an  appeal  could  not  be  taken  in  that  Court,  if 
at  all,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  Archbishop  acted  in  his  Provincial  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  he  acted  merely  as  a  loeu/m  tenem 
for  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  the  other  side  had  acknowledged 
this  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution.  Sir  J.  Dodson  did  not  pronounce 
at  that  time  judgment  Up  to  our  own  last  advices  that  in  the  Knights- 
bridge  and  Pimlico  Churches'  case  had  not  yet  been  given  by  him. 

It  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  detail  the  letters,  articles  and  papers 
in  nature  of  protests  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  One 
of  the  last-named  was  on  the  part  of  sixteen,  called  in  the  document  "  Priests 
of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  called  by  God's  providence  to 
minister  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  of  whom  one  afterwards  withdrew  his  name.  Among  them  were 
Messrs.  Bennett,  Keble,  Neal,  Pusey,  and  Isaac  Williams.  Another  paper 
comes  from  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  and  its  Bishop  has  replied  in  a  pamphlet 
The  Church  Union  of  course  issued  its  manifesto.  Yet  the  party  are  not 
prepared  to  be  martyrs  for  Dr.  Denison  or  the  question  he  has  raised.  Mr. 
Grcslcy  has  administered  to  him  somewhat  of  a  broadside,  which  has 
drawn  the  Archdeacon  into  print  in  reply,  and  though  the  annoyance  of  the 
sympathizers  was  evident,  not  only  in  the  flattering,  but  in  the  very  impro- 
per remarks  of  the  Engluh  Churchman.,  which  claims  (and  generally  de- 
sorves)  the  character  of  moderation,  yet  neither  it  nor  even  the  Guardian 
indorse  the  Archdeacon  entirely. 

On  the  other  side  the  Rev.  W.  Goode,  Rector  of  St  Margaret's,  Lothbury, 
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has  giyen  to  the  world  » trefttiae  cm  "  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Eadiarist^'*  which  we  presume  will  be  a  piece  of  artillery  as  difficult  for  the 
bedly-placed  ordnance  of  his  opponents  to  answer,  as  was  his  former  work 
on  Ministerial  Orders.  He  is  a  man  who  may  be  railed  at ;  but  with  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all,  confuted.  And  the  recent  paper  pellets  of  the  favorers  (in 
gmeral)  of  Dr.  Denison,  (they  have  been,  except  notices  of  the  decision 
tnd  the  woik  of  Mr.  Goode,  almost  or  entirely  confined  to  them,)  have  done 
litHe  Bkore^  we  apprehend,  than  show  their  opinions  and  annoyance. 

The  case  having  now  been  decided,  at  least  in  the  Court  of  first  resort, 

we  maj  add  a  ftiw  worda    First,  it  has  not  been  (whatever  may  have  been 

aaid)  because  the  accused  aided  the  case  by  trying  to  bring  the  question  up 

on  Htf  merits,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  despite  of  a  system  of  opposition  and 

fighting  it  ofl(  firam  the  very  first,  when  the  case  was  avoided  by  the  Bishops 

of  Balh  and  Wells,  through  its  course,  when  the  proof  of  the  very  publica- 

tion  of  tlie  sermons  was  thrown  on  tiie  prosecution,  to  the  end  when  the 

objeetkn  that  the  book  of  1652  contained  only  88  articles,  was  dragged 

Arth.     Seoond,  this  decision,  and  that  in  the  **  Church  millinery**  cases, 

shofw  lliat  when  such  semi-Bomanist  practices  and  doctrines  are  brought,  by 

a  ln»Ta  and  determined  appeal  to  the  proper  tribunals  of  the  Church,  to 

the  decision  of  2ato,  that  the  Church  in  her  articles  and  spirit,  is  a  Be- 

^ufUMf^  Protettant  Church,  and  really  opposed  to  that  class  of  men,  who 

wannting  their  Hyper-Churchmanahip,  have  so  boldly  stigmatized  as  "  no 

Cfhnrchmen"  those  who  taught  the  doctrines  which  the  Reformers  gave  us, 

mnd  lore  tiie  simple  forms  which  become  a  Protestant  Church.    Third,  the 

IMint  decided  is  vital  to  our  character  as  a  Protestant  Church.    Let  us  have 

^  broad  toleration  where,  mthin  certain  litnita,  comprising  "  the  fidth  once 

ddiwed  to  the  Saints,"  we  may  respect  even  wide  dijQferences  of  opinion, 

in  the  tolerant  permission  of  them  the  Catholic  spirit  of  our  Church, 

distinguished  from  that  of  a  mere  sect    But  the  question  at  issue  in  the 

case,  we  understand  to  be  whether  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 

Ofarist  is  received  by  every  one  who  takes  the  bread  and  wine,  or 

only  those  who  have  duly  received  the  latter,  in  the  exercise  of  a 

fiuth,  have  received  the  former.    The  first  proposition  is,  in  its  essence* 

Homanist;  the  second,  Protestant     The  first,  whether  the  elements  be 

Yeoeived  to  condemnation  or  not,  makes  a  real  presence ;  the  second  allows 

^mly  tiie  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  only,  and  that  by 

«dttL 

The  miscellaneous  matters  of  the  period  may  be  given  as  follows : 
The  Sunday  bands  have  had  their  final  performance  in  Regent's  Park,  (for 
the  season  at  least)    Preaching  having  been  prohibited  in  the  parks,  a 
place  for  it  was  obtained  in  Bishop  Bonner's  Fields.    We  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  continued. 

The  pn^Msed  Litchfield  Diocesan  College  scheme,  which  was  advocated  by 
the  High  Churchmen,  has  been  advanced    Li  the  two  Archdeaconries  of 
Staffed  and  Derby,  meetmgs  of  the  subscribers  have  been  held.    In  the 
Vol.  IY.— 11 
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latter  Archdeaconry  the  election  of  members  of  Council  was  dispaied,  and 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Oonndl  one  seti  those  elected  by  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  enterprise,  having  been  declared  the  duly  elected  ones,  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  threatened. 

Difficulties  in  Parishes  haye  occurred,  but  we  pass  them  by  as  not  oalling 
for  detailed  notice. 

A  ''Declaration  respecting  the  issuing  of  Episcopal  in  lieu  of  Queen's 
letters,"  has  drawn  forth  remarks  from  the  Bishops  of  Bangor  and  Exoter. 

An  election  for  the  incumbency  of  Clerkenwett  has  been  held,  and  tenni- 
nated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Haguire,  Secretary  of  the  Islington  Pftitestant 
Institute. 

The  consecration  of  a  new  church  at  Tenbury,  buUt  and  endowed  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart,  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
Tractarian  practices  in  it  Attached  to  the  church  will  be  a  college, 
intended  for  the  sons  and  orphans  of  pow  dergy,  who  act  as  choristers. 

A  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  Darid's  have  me- 
morialized the  Bishop,  as  the  yiaitor  of  St  David's  Coll<^  Lan^Mter,  on 
the  subject  of  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Bowland  'William^  which, 
it  would  appear,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  new  school  of  loose  views 
on  Scripture. 

A  movement  in  &vor  of  rubrical  relaxation,  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
House  of  Bishops,  over  which  the  Church  has  so  much  cause  to  njoice,  has, 
it  appears,  been  adopted  in  the  last  spring  by  the  English  Bishops,  the  reso- 
lutions being  signed  by  the  four  Archbishops  and  all  the  Bishops  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  except  those  of  London,  Durham, 
(both  in  fbeble  health,)  Chester,  and  Ossory.  The  resolutions  themselves 
have  been  kept  in  a  sort  of  ^tfOM-secresy,  but  their  general  import  resem- 
bles that  of  those  of  our  own  Bishops,  and  is  in  the  right  direction. 

An  accident,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  has  occurred  at  the  Music  Hall  of 
the  Surrey  G^ardens,  where  a  popular  Baptist  preacher,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  was 
to  preach.  The  number  of  persons  inside  the  Hall  was  estimated  at  9000, 
and  those  outside,  at  7  or  8000.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  cry  of  fire,  a  panic, 
and  a  rush  of  the  excited  people  from  the  building. 

An  inaugural  meeting,  on  the  removal  of  Stepney  (Baptist)  College  to 
Holford  House,  has  been  held. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  has  spoken  at  the 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society. 

The  new  building  for  St  Aidan*s  College,  Birkenhead,  an  admirable 
institution  for  the  education  of  persons  for  the  ministry,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. 

Cheap  musical  soirees  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  working  classes  at 
Kirkdale,  and  the  idea  of  early  morning,  instead  of  evening  schools,  has  been 
elsewhere  suggested. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  church  extension  for  the  Parish  of  Islington, 
the  population  of  which  is  estimated  at  115,000,  is  proposed.    The  plan  is 
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to  Imild  10  new  chorches,  with  12,000  sittings,  in  6  years.  The  venerable 
fiUwp  oi  Calcutta  has  subscribed  £200  per  annum  for  that  period 

The  2d  volume  of  the  10th  edition  of  Home's  '*  Introduction,''  by  the 
Re?.  Samnd  DaTidsoo,  DJ>.,  has  excited  attention  by  the  unsoundness  of 
the  paita  eontributed  by  the  editor,  who,  it  is  mentioned,  furnishes  to  the 
BiNiatksea  3aera  quarterly  reports  of  English  theological  publications,  and 
who  is  P^iABior  of  Bfblioal  Criticism  in  tiie  Lancashire  College  of  the  Inde- 
peodeot  or  Congrogntloiial  Churches.  Mr.  Home  was  not  aware  how  much 
in  enror  heiraa,  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Davidson's  views,  till  the  work  was 
&radvaiieedatpfets»  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  volume  wouldbeex- 
dnded  from  its  place  hi  the  ^  Introductiim,''  and  that  an  assurance  had  been 
gifen  that  anrangeaieiiti  for  a  substitute  for  it  were  about  to  be  made. 

bk  oonnectioo  witii  this  should  be  mentioned  the  charge  that  the  students 
•t  tile  Lancaafahra  fiidspendent  College  are  largely  tainted  with  neological 
opinioiia^  has  ban  advaiiced.  Both  in  the  Church  of  England,  therefore, 
lad  anhOBg  dlMBntmri  from  it^  these  doctrines  have  made  their  way.  So  far 
at  tile  tmiiw  la  eoDoaraed,  we  should  like  to  see  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
oMDt  pneiMd  ftofwaidi  nieh  men  as  have  recently  propagated  some  of  the 
pestilflDlial  notioDS,  as  wis  given  to  Dr.  Denison  for  a  widely  different  sort 
of  cRcr,  and  we  should  desire  to  see  a  similar  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Dis- 


In  tiie  Sd  ediCioa  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  3t. 
hml^  tile  diaoofery  is  stated  of  the  ruins  of  Lasea,  mentioned  in  the  AeU 
as  near  ^*  the  Air  hMeoa."  ^  The  i^ace  is  not  mentioned  by  other  ancient 
antfaon^  and  its  site  has  hitherto  been  purely  conjectural,"  says  the  WitfnetB. 
The  dlaoofery  was  made  in  January  last 

Hie  eiini  of  £1200,  more  or  less,  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  haa 
been  aoeepted  by  tiie  University  of  Oxford  to  establish  two  prizes  for  the 
flDeoaragement  of  the  study  of  Ghneek,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Qaisford, 
Dsaa  of  Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 

Hie  deaths  of  Mrs.  Schimmelpenniok,  to  whom  we  owe  the  admirable 
meoioirB  of  Port  Boyal ;  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Clayton,  of  Newcastle,  an 
eounent  Evangelical  minister ;  and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  Regius  Profes- 
sor iof  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  have  occurred  It  is  designed  to 
erect  a  church  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton. 
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CHURCH    EVENTS. 


ORPTNATIONS 

• 

BBACOMS. 

UTams. 

BUhop, 

TIuml 

PbMML 

William  Ely, 
H.  a  H.  Dudley, 
Frederick  Winn«, 
Daniel  F.  Hntohlnson, 
Stephen  Green  Hayward, 
Thomas  Dmmm, 
Wm.  B.  Carroll, 

A.  Potter, 
Doane, 
H.  Potter, 
n.  W.Lee, 
DeLancey, 
A.  Potter, 

44 

Oct    S, 

«    81, 
Noy.  19, 

Oct  8e, 

44         44 

PBIE8TS. 

Bt  Lake's,  PhUiklelphk,  Pa. 
Bt  PaoTs  Chapel,  Newark,  9. 
BtPanlX  Albany,  N.T. 
8t  Panics,  Dorant,  Iowa. 
Bt  PMiTS,  Bynense,  W.  V.  T. 
Holy  Trinity,  Westobestar,  Pi 

U                                            44 

Name, 

BUhop, 

TVnMl 

Plaoe. 

Eer.  J.  D'W.  C.  Locke, 
Bey.  P.  A.  Johnson, 
Bey.  Wm.  ICnnroe, 
Bey.  G.  W.  Btldcney, 
Bey.  Bichard  T.  Dayto, 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Boathgate, 

Whitehoose, 

H.  W.Lee, 

Bastibum, 

OoMm, 

Meade, 

Burgess, 

Sep.  10,  ISM, 

44           f^       44 
44        25^       44 

Oct  28,    " 

Atonement,  Chicago,  IlL 
Trinity,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Messiah,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bt  John's,  Montgomoy,  Ala, 
Christ  Choreh,  Millwood,  Ya. 
Bt  Lake's,  Portland,  Maliia. 
• 

CONSECRATIONS. 

Kame. 

BUhop. 

TUne, 

Plaet, 

Grace  Ohoroh, 

CalTBiy, 

St  Pb11ip*s, 

StPanTs, 

Maplsco, 

Brandon, 

St  John  the  BaptUt, 

Whlttlngham, 
A.  Potter, 
Bnrgesa, 
H.  W.  Lee, 
Johns, 

44 

H.  Potter, 

Got     80, 

**       12, 

Nov.  12, 

"     19, 

"       7, 

«       8, 

Dec.     2, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wiscaaset,  Maine. 
Dorant,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Ya. 
Prince  George,  Ya. 
New- York,  N.  Y. 

DEATHS. 

The  Rev.  William  Maoauly  died  at  Cave  Spring,  Greorgia,  on  the  8th  o 
tember,  1856,  aged  2*1  years.  Mr.  Macaulj  was  ordained  deacon  but  a  shoi 
before  his  death.  Scarcelj  had  he  entered  upon  his  work  when  he  was  oa 
his  rest 

The  Rev.  David  Moore,  D.D.,  died  at  the  Rectory  of  St.  Andrew's  Churd 
ten  Island,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  30,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
eighth  year  of  his  rectorship  on  the  island.    Dr.  Moore  was  the  eldest  son  • 
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late  Bishop  Moore,  of  Yirginia.  He  was  well  known  for  his  earnest  and  devoted 
lalKirs  as  a  minister  of  Christy  and  for  his  firm  maintenance  of  the  great  principles 
of  evangelical  religion.  Having  experienced  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own 
aool,  be  fiuthfhllj  x>reached  that  Gkwpel  to  others.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
▼ered  bj  his  parishioners,  and  all  others  who  knew  him. 

The  Bev.  Juliub  W.  Stuart,  Assistant-Minister  of  Grace  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  died  of  yellow  fever,  October,  1856.  Mr.  Stuart  had  but  lately  entered  the 
ministry  of  our  Church,  and  was  in  Deacon^s  orders, 

The  Bev.  Nathanibl  T.  Bxvt  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  day  of  No- 
Tember,  1856. 

The  ChHtUan  WUaeai  has  the  following  notice  of  him : 

**  The  name  of  our  departed  brother  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  members  of  our 
Church  m  this  diocese.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  abilities,  and  when  engaged  in  the 
acCive  dutiea  of  the  ministiy,  he  was  very  popular  and  efficient  as  the  EcK^r  of 
aeveial  of  oar  prominent  churches.  Ho  was  also  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Ban- 
f^ot,  Fbr  some  time  he  has  been  laid  aside  ih>m  parochial  duty,  and  as  the  Prin- 
c^^  of  Heibert  Hall,  his  talents  have  caused  him  to  be  highly  appreciated  as  a 
teaoher.  In  aooordance  with  his  dying  request,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  of  St  Paul's 
Clmrcfa,  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Lambert,  of  St  John's,  Charlestown, 
pceeent,  and  officiated  at  his  fVmeral." 


The  Bev.  William  GiiurviLLa  died  at  his  residence,  in  Medina,  Ohio,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1856,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing notioe  of  him  from  the  Western  EpigcopaUan : 

"  The  loss  of  one  so  long  known  in  the  varied  and  useful  relations  of  life  wiU  be 
ttt  He  was  a  vigorous  old  man.  He  was  emphatically  an  active  and  usefol 
man.  Although  withdrawn  from  the  more  immediate  services  of  the  Church  as 
pastor  of  a  panah,  yet  no  man  could  be  more  prompt  to  every  call  of  duty  than  he 
was  up  to  the  very  last  His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  Sunday  previous  to 
his  short  but  severe  illness.  He  never  considered  himself  in  any  sense  superannu- 
ated, bat,  as  the  way  opened,  was  ready  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  others, 
preadung  and  vimting  and  attending  upon  the  »ck  and  dying.  In  benevolent  en- 
toiprissa  he  had  long  taken  a  prominent  and  decided  stand ;  and  the  sphere  of  his 
TBwftihiflSH  was  such  as  that  the  memoiy  of  it  wfll  not  be  lost  In  his  last  moments, 
and  in  foil  view  of  the  great  and  final  change,  he  expressed  himself  as  one  that  was 
*  g(ung  home  1'  His  foith,  and  hope,  and  €£ri^ian  evidences  were  bright  and  clear 
at  his  departure. 

"B(»n  in  England,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1816 ;  and  for 
tiie  last  twenty  years  had  been  a  resident  of  Medina,  Ohio.  He  was  originally  at- 
tadied  to  the  Methodist  connection,  being  firom  the  early  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
i  preadier  of  the  Gospel;  but  since  about  the  year  1834,  had  been  a  clergyman  in 
the  Firatestant  Episcopal  Church. 

"A  large  assemblage  of  people  fix>m  various  parts  of  the  county  attended  upon 
aenioes  ot  his  buriaL  The  clergy,  of  every  name  and  designation  in  our  midst, 
bomg  present  to  bear  a  part  in  the  last  sdemn  ceremonial.  He  has  gone  down  to 
the  grave  as  a  full  ear  of  com  ripened  for  the  Master's  service." 


THE    GENERAL    CONVENTION. 

This  body  met  in  St  Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of  October 
^  and  continued  in  session  for  twenty-one  days.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton,  o 
New-York,  was  elected  President  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary.    Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Balch,  of  Baltimore 
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was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops.  The  opening  sennon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  New-Jeraey.  Thirty-one  Bishops  and  a  large  number  of 
Olerical  and  Lay  Deputies  were  in  attendance  upon  tiie  rittings  of  tiie  OonYentioii. 
Of  the  doings  of  the  Oonyention  we  need  not  here  ipeak,  as  these  are  treated  of 
somewhat  at  length  in  the  present  nnmber  of  the  Review.  Some  oooonrenoes  dlI^ 
ing  the  last  two  days  are  deeply  to  be  deplored.  They  maned  the  harmony  which 
had  prevailed  op  to  that  time,  and  created  much  UMbeUng.  The  bad  eflbots  of 
these  unfortunate  doings  will  be  feH  for  long  years  to  oome. 

The  most  important  measures  passed  by  the  ConTention  were^  the  altefitioiis  in 
the  Oonstitution,  requiring  that  the  delegates  to  the  Oonvention  should  be  ooomimi- 
icants,  and  allowing  new  dioceses  to  be  formed  without  reforenoe  to  geographical 
limits ;  and  the  Canons  for  the  Trial  of  Bishops,  upon  Episcopal  Beeidenoe^  and 
wgon  EpiBOOpal  Visitations. 

The  action  with  regard  to  the  Oenenl  Theologioal  Seminary  may  bate  a  moat 
important  bearing  upon  the  interesta  of  that  instttotion.  It  remaias  to  be  seen 
whether  the  action  of  the  Ck>nTention  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  trastees  of  the 
Seminaiy. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  Inoreaae  the 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  missions  in  our  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Bishops,  seyeral  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  Church  were 
acted  upon  which  did  not  come  before  the  Lower  House.  The  most  fanportaut  oi 
these  were :  the  restoration  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  Pennsylvania;  the  fimnation 
of  a  separate  missionary  jurisdiction  out  ck  the  territories  of  Elanzas  and  Nebraaika ; 
and  the  Resolutions  upon  the  ICemoriaL 

In  view  of  what  was  done  and  what  was  not  done,  we  think  the  last  Gencval 
Convention  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  upon  many  whk^  have  pre- 
ceded it  We  make  the  following  extract  flrom  the  B^)ort  upon  tiie  State  of  tiie 
Chureh: 

"The  ordinations  of  deacons  during  the  last  3  years,  hi  30  dioceses^  aimear  to 
have  been  252,  and  of  priests,  226 ;  ^ereas  the  last  report  showed  the  onUnatlon 
of  but  146  deacons,  and  149  priests,  in  23  dioceses.  Then  there  were  176  candi- 
dates for  orders  in  24  dioceses  >  now,  in  28  dioceses,  we  have  243 ;  an  increase  of 
67.  The  total  number  of  deigy  then  reported  in  30  dioceses  was  1661 ;  now,  we 
have  in  30  dioceses  I8I5 ;  an  increase  of  164,  beside  those  hi  Texas.  The  oonflrm- 
ations  were  23,884;  at  this  time  are  reported  30,539.  The  communicants  in  30 
dioceses,  then,  105,186 ;  at  present,  in  30  dioceses,  (Texas  not  included,)  119,026; 
a  gain  of  nearly  14,000.  There  have  been  removed  from  us  by  death,  of  the  deigy, 
67,  amonst  whom  was  the  venerable  Provisional  Bishop  of  New-York.  Three 
Bishops  have  been  consecrated ;  one  for  New-York,  one  for  Rhode  Island,  and  one 
for  the  new  diocese  of  Iowa.  The  only  State  of  our  wide-spread  Union  in  which 
we  have  no  diocesan  organization  is  Arkansas;  but  here,  as  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  national  territory,  by  means  of  our  missionary  system,  there  is  provision  made 
for  Episcopal  ministrations  in  at  least  some  small  measure.  We  notice,  also,  in  the 
reports  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Sunday  scholars,  a  marked  increase  upon  for- 
mer numbers.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopates,  for  the  relief  of  infirm 
clergy,  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  contributions 
for  missions,  and  for  other  benevolent  purposes,  far  exceed  in  amount  that  reported 
to  any  previous  Convention." 
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BOARD    OF    ICISSIOKS. 

The  old  Board  hdd  Ha  trienxual  meeting  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Gene- 
xil  OoQTenticMi,  and  eevend  acyonnied  meetingB  during  the  sessions  of  the  Oon- 
veotion.    From  the^Mennial  Beport  we  take  tiie  following  statistics : 


Oct  1,  1853,  to  Oct  1,  1854)  12  months, $38,404  15 

«      1854)         "        1855,         "  42,107  60 

•*      1855,         "        1856,        "  47,245  17 

$127,756  92 
In  the  prorkfOB  3  yean^  85,837  45 

PAYMENTS. 

Oct  1,  1853,  to  Oct  1,  1854) $40,037  85 

"   1854^    "    1855, 42,882  73 

"   1855,    "    1856, 51,917  15 

$134,847  73 
In  the  preTioos  3  years,     85,719  40 

MIB8I0N8. 

Stations.  MJadooiriee. 

'October  1,  1854, 108        90 

"    1855, 122       102 

1856, 144        126 

Fortign  OommitMs  Sttmrnory. 

BECKFTS. 

June  16,  1858,  to  Jnne  15, 1854,  12  months, $59,582  23 

**        1854,  to  October  1,  1855,  (when  the  financial  year  was  made 

to  ocnnmence  on  October  1,)  15i  months^  .    71,480  27 

October  1, 1855,  to  October  1,  1856, 12  months,     ....        69,701  58 

3  ysan  3^  months, $200,764  08 

Beoeipto  hi  previoQS  3  years, 126,50106 

PATXEVTS. 

Jane  16,  1853,  to  Jnne  15,  1854, 12  months,  ....  $57,292  10 
June  15,  1854)  to  October  1, 1855, 15}  montiis,  ....  76,226  71 
October  1, 1856,  to  October  1, 1856, 12  months,  ....    69,761  21 

3  years  3i  months,  $203,280  02 

Payments  in  3  years  preceding, 127,781  08 

UISSIOXS. 
Priadpil  8tstioii&  MlailoDarlea.  Aflslstants.  Natire  TMcta«ra.  Pnplb. 

AiKca,  ) 

China,  >-  20  20  12  1413 

Greece,  ) 
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EVANGELICAL    KNOWLBDaB    SOCIETY. 

ThiB  Society  held  its  third  triennial  meeting  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  9th  of  October,  and  an  acQoamed  meeting  in  the  same  plaoe^  on  the 
15th.  The  attendance  of  the  dergj  and  laity  at  these  meetings  was  very  laigei 
and  a  deep  mterest  was  manifested.  From  the  Beport  we  gather  the  following 
facts: 


BB0SIPT8  FOB  1864. 


From  donations, 

From  sale  of  publications, 


1855. 


From  donations,     . 
From  sale  of  publications, 


1856. 


From  donations, 

From  sale  of  publications. 


$10,109  09 
3,897  03 

$14,006  12 

$7,282  13 
9,052  79 

$16,834  92 

$11,137  60 
9,677  31 

$20,814  91 


FOB  THB  THBBB  TBABS. 


From  donations, $28,628  82 

From  sale  of  publications, 22,627  13 

$61,156  95 

The  number  of  publications  brought  out  within  the  three  years  is  93.  The 
number  of  pages,  9634.  It  appears  that  the  Society  is  entirely  ftee  flx>m  debt,  and 
has  a  property  of  nearly  $20,000. 

0FFI0BB8  OF  THB  SOODBTY. 

President^  Rt  Bev.  Williah  Mbadb,  D.D. 

Vice-Presidents,  Bishops  MoIlyaine,  Smith,  Elliott,  Johns,  Eastbubh,  A.  Lbe  , 
H.  W.  Leb,  Burgess,  and  Scott. 

Executive  Oommittee. 


Rev.  B.  C.  CuTLEB,  D.D., 

H.  Anthon,  D.D., 

S.  H.  Ttno,  D.D., 

E.  H.  Canfield,  D.D., 

G.  T.  Bedell^  D.D., 

S.  CooKE, 
Editor,  Rev.  C.  W.  AifDBEWS,  D.D. 
Cor,  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  Dyeb,  D.D. 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  C.  D.  COOPEB. 
IVeasurer,  ¥.  T.  Peet. 


Hon.  Lutheb  Bbadish, 
Messrs.  S.  Cambbeling, 

S.  Bbown, 

E.  W.  Dunhak, 

J.  B.  Hebbick, 

Hobaob  Websteb,  LL.D. 


(( 


K 
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CHURCH    BOOK    SOCIETY. 

Several  meetings  of  this  Society  were  held  danog  the  aeesioos  of  the  Qeneral 
OniTentioiL  We  have  not  seen  the  Triennial  Report^  and  therefore  can  not  giyr 
anj  rtatistics  req[>ecting  it  We  believe  it  has  been  mainly  engaged  for  some  time 
in  liquidating  a  debt  of  some  $20,000,  mider  which  it  has  been  laboring.  This 
debt  has  been  in  a  good  measure,  if  not  altogether,  removed,  and  the  Society  will 
probably  socm  enter  more  TigOKonsly  upon  its  appropriate  woric. 


THE  PBOTBSTANT  EPISCOPAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Triennial  ICeeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  the  Sunday-school  room  of 
St  Luke's  Church,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  14,  A.D.  1856,  tho  following  officers 
were  chosen : 

PrtaUnUt  The  Rt  Rer.  T.  C.  Brownell,  DJ).,  LL.D. 

Vice-PresidaU,  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Seardary,  The  Rev.  B.  Franklin. 

IWonirsr,  Frederick  8.  Winston,  Esq. 

BseaUioe  OomnUttee,  The  Revs.  Wm.  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,  A.  B.  Paterson,  D.B., 
I H.  Hobart,  DJ).,  T.  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  T.  a  Pitkin,  D.D.,  Wm.  a  Bartlett,  J.  J.  Bow- 
deo,  John  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Samuel  H.  Huntington,  Esq.,  Robert  Bolton,  Jr.,  Esq.. 
G«a  L.  Doyddnck,  Esq.,  E.  A.  Kewton,  Esq.,  Qeo,  IL  Wharton,  Esq. 


WESTERN  CHURCH  EXTENSION  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  several  meetings  during  the  sessions  of  the  General  Conven- 
tioD.  Fhmi  tiie  report  lately  printed,  we  learn  that  an  agent  has  been  employed 
during  the  year  to  visit  the  churches,  and  lay  its  claims  before  our  people.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  results : 

14372.54  have  been  subscribed,  about  $4000  of  which  has  been  already  paid. 
If  we  indnde  a  yerbal  pledge  oi  $1000,  promised  by  a  gentleman  in  Boston  for  a 
pirish  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  it  will  increase  the  amount  to  $5372.64.  Besides  the 
$1000,  the  same  gentieman  promises  a  lot  each  for  a  church  and  parsonage  in  the 
anw  village. 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 


1.  The  Mystery ;  or,  E^  and  Gk>d.    By  John  Young,  LL.D.  (Bdfai.) 

-'  Otttti?  yUp  kftbv  v6ov  kipvaaifu^  e!c  ^  raitro  re  irav  ^tKyBTo^-^Fragmmi  of 
Xenophcmes. 

Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lappincott  <Ss  Co.     1856. 

Dr.  Young  is  a  metaphysioiaii,  who  poaaesaes  the  Ikoulty  of  writing  witti  dear- 
ness.  He  has  here  produced  a  somewhat  remarkable  book.  It  is  eridentty'  hi- 
tended  for  thoughtfol  mindSi  and  to  such  will  be  fomid  interestiog  and  BoggeBilTe. 
The  sabjects  treated  are  among  the  most  profoond,  whioh  have  eyer  oooupied  the 
attention  of  the  ablest  and  the  wisest  theologians ;  and  whether  Dr.  Toong's  read- 
era  agree  with  him  or  not  in  his  oonchisioDfl^  they  nrast  be  impressed  by  his  state- 
ments and  Ulnstratians.    WhathehassaidisoertNnlyahelptothetrodbladmlnd. 


11.  A  Pronouncing  and  Defining  Diodonary  of  the  English  Language, 
abridged  from  Webster's  American  Dictionary ;  with  numerous 
Synonyms,  carefully  discriminated.  By  Qiauncey  A.  Gk)odridb, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  To  which  are  added :  WfJkei^ 
Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names ; 
a  Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Names;  Pln*ases  and  Quo- 
tations from  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages ;  Abbreviations 
used  in  Writing,  Printing,  etc.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  No.  20 
North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.     1856. 

This  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  Webster's  University  and  iVumly  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,  contains  much  more  matter  than  the  old  University  edition, 
(which  it  supersedes,)  and  many  important  improvements.  We  have  examined  it 
with  some  care,  and  shall  keep  it  upon  our  table  as  the  most  convenient,  complete, 
and  accurate  dictionary  of  the  English  language  which  we  have  ever  possessbd. 
Modem  words  and  modem  meanings  are  given  with  great  f\illness  and  deameas. 
The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  most  excellent. 
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III.  History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  (Deceased  Divines ;) 
containing  the  Master-pieces  of  Bossnet,  Bourdaloue,  Massilon,  Fie- 
chier,  Abbadle,  Taylor,  Barrow,  Hall,  Watson,  liTLaurin,  Chalmers, 
Eyans,  Edwards,  I)avies,  John  M.  Mason,  etc,  etc.  With  Discourses 
from  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Augustme,  Athanasius, 
and  others  amongthe  ^  Fathers,^  and  from  Wickllffe,  Luther,  Cal- 
Tin,  Melancthon,  Knox,  Latimer,  etc.,  of  the  **  Reformers.''  Also, 
sixty  other  celebrated  sermons,  from  as  many  eminent  divines  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  English,  German,  Irish,  French,  Scottish, 
American,  and  Welsh  Churches;  a  large  number  of  which  have 
now,  for  the  first  time,  been  translated.  The  whole  arranged  in 
their  proper  Order,  and  accompanied  with  Historical  Sket<£es  of 
PreacQing  in  the  different  Countries  represented,  and  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notices  of  the  several  Preachers  and  their  Discourses. 
By  Rev.  Henry  C.  Fish,  author  of  Premium  Essay,  "  Primitive 
Kety  Revived."  In  2  vols.  New-York :  Published  by  M.  W. 
Dodd,  Brick  Church  Chapel,  City  Hall  Square.  1856.  For  sale 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  idea  which  suggested  tiiese  votames  has  been  weU  carried  oat  They  are 
^zDeedfing^  yahiable  contribntioiis  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  theological  literature. 
Of  aD  eompllatlops  of  sermons  this  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
^xmbines  advaatages  not  ordinarily  found  in  combination.  The  Historical  Sketches 
^£  Fraaching  i^ipear  to  be  well  drawn,  and  for  reference  or  general  reading,  this 
"^ro^  is  invafaiaUe^  not  only  to  the  student  and  divine^  but  to  those  who  would  im- 
povB  their  style  by  a  stody  of  the  masters  of  pulpit  eloquence^  enrich  their  minds 
"^ntii  tilielr  tfaoug^tSi  or  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Tolnmes  are  destined  to  exert  a  wide-spread  influence  for  good. 


IV.  Aurora  Leigh.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  New-York: 
C  8.  Francis  dc  Co.,  554  Broadway.  Boston:  53  Devonshire 
street     1857. 


is  perhiHP>  the  most  elaborate  wwk  which  Mrs.  Browning  has  produced, 
ud  it  more  than  sustains  her  already  wide-spread  reputation.  It  is  characterized 
by  fine  scholamhifi  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  female  writers,  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  fedings^  emotions^  and  experiences  of  human  nature,  and  a  tho- 
rough aoqiiaintance  with  life  in  all  its  varied  hues. 

We  are  jdeased  to  see  that  a  high  religious  tone  pervades  the  book,  and  that  the 
aothorea  tarns  away  from  the  pantheistio  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  from  the  mere 
wonhip  of  Nature  to  a  Juster  view  of  God  and  the  Ghristian  faith.  We  have  no 
q»aoe  to  give  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  the  work,  or  to  make  any  criticisms  upon 
its  diaracters  or  style.    It  is  spirited,  truthful,  and  Instructive. 
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V.  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection  with  their  History.  By  Arthur 
Penrhyn  St^ey,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Bedfield,  No.  34  Beekman  street,  New-Tork.     1857. 

We  r^;ard  this  work  of  Mr.  Stanley  as  a  most  yahiable  addition  to  our  Biblical 
literature.  The  great  work  of  Dr.  Robinson  embraoesy  without  doubly  more  valu- 
able information  with  regard  to  Bible  lands  than  any  other.  It  is  eepedally  mhiute 
and  accurate  as  to  the  topography  of  Palestine.  ICr.  Stanley  dwells  moro  upon 
the  physical,  historical,  and  descriptive  geography  of  the  country.  As  such,  it  is 
very  valuable  to  the  scholar,  and  being  written  in  a  vivacious  and  picturesque  style, 
it  can  not  &il  to  interest  tiie  general  reader.  No  one  can  read  it  without  having 
much  dearer  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages  and  expressioiis  in  the 
Bible,  and  we  would  especially  commend  it  to  students  of  the  Bible^  bo^  clerical 
and  lay.    The  maps  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  publisher  deserves  much  credit  for  the  handsome  style  in  which  he  has 
brought  out  the  work— type,  paper,  and  binding  are  all  good. 


VL  The  Believer's  Refuge ;  or,  Meditations  on  Christ  and  HMTen: 
By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabonaole 
Church.  New-York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  683  Broadway. 
1856. 

The  title  of  this  book  wOl  hardly  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its  character.  It  is  not 
a  treatise  upon  any  particular  topic  of  our  common  &ith,  but  a  collection  of  Medi- 
tations upon  a  variety  of  subjects  having  for  its  great  object  to  set  forth  Christ  as 
the  refuge  of  the  believer  under  all  the  drcumstances  of  life.  For  instance^  tiie  first 
five  pieces  are  upon  death,  particularly  the  death  of  children.  They  are  very  brie( 
yet  calculated  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  mere  objects  of  sense  to  those  of  fiuth 
and  hope.  There  is  one  piece,  entitled  "My  Future  Mailsion,"  which  has  some 
beautiful  and  precious  thoughts;  and  another,  "  The  Grain  of  Losses,*'  which  con- 
tains many  valuable  hints.  We  think  the  book  will  do  much  good,  especially  to 
those  who  are  suffering  under  the  aflSictive  dispensations  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 


VII.  Manual  of  United  States  History.  From  1492  to  1850.  By 
Samuel  Eliot,  Author  of  a  History  of  Liberty,  and  Profbraor  of 
History  and  Literature  in  Trinity  College.  Boston:  Hickling, 
Swan  &  Brown.     1856. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  set  forth  within  a  moderate  compass  the  leading 
principles  and  &cts  of  the  history  of  our  country.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to 
give  details,  but  it  is  rather  a  book  of  outlines.  The  author  discriminates  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials,  giving  to  each  a  proper  proportion. 

The  last  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions  which  have 
divided  and  still  divide  our  people.    The  author  has  attempted  to  deal  impartially 
and  has  succeeded  as  well  as  oould  be  expected. 
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We  think  the  book  will  be  valoable  in  directing  the  minds  of  the  joung  to  the 
^leat  points  of  oar  histocy,  and  in  awakening  a  desire  fix-  a  more  fUIl  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  detailsL 


VIIL  Autamnal  Leaves :  Tales  and  Sketches  in  Prose  and  Rhvme. 
By  L.  Maria  ChUd. 

I  speak,  as  in  the  days  of  youth, 
In  simple  words  some  earnest  truth. 

New-Tork :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  554  Broadway.    Boston :  53  De- 
irooahire  street     1857. 

In  this  pretty  volume  we  have  some  twenty-three  short  sketches,  some  new  and 
2§ome  old,  drawn  in  the  hi^piest  style  of  the  gifted  authoress.  We  are  not  the  ad- 
vooataa  of  most  of  the  fiction  which  has  of  late  years  issued  ftom  the  press,  but  we 
have  DOtieed  that  in  nearly  every  thing  which  Mrs.  Child  produces  there  is  a  natur- 
ahMBB  and  lifo-like  truthfulness  wiiich  render  it  as  little  objectionable  as  this  class 
<£  writingi  can  well  be.  Good  common-sense  and  a  high  tone  of  morality  charac- 
terise aD  of  Uieee  stories. 


IX.  CSalifomia,  In-doors  and  Out ;  or,  How  we  Farm,  Mine,  and  Live 

Snerally  in  the  Grolden  State.    By  Eliza  W.  Famham.    New- York : 
iz,  Edwards  ^  Co.,  321  Broadway.     1856. 

The  authoress  is  a  sprightly  writer,  a  fearless  traveller  and  emigrant  She  looks 
at  matters  in  Cahfomia  and  elsewhere  ih>m  her  own  point  of  view.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  how  CaUfomia  looks  and  is  lived  in,  by  a  lady  who  holds  and  carries 
out,  as  &r  as  she  may,  what  are  called  "  Woman's  rights,"  will  find  it  here.  As 
a  specimen  of  her  independence  and  energy,  see  her  account  of  her  pursuit  of  an 
estiay  oow  and  calf)  in  which,  after  finding  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  carriage,  "  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  only  safe  plan  would  bo  to  ride 
aod  dress  a  Uk  monMeiir."— (P.  188.)  The  ability  and  energy  of  the  writer,  under 
the  happy  influences  of  Ohristianitj,  which  put  woman  in  her  proper  and  most 
noble  position  in  society,  would  be  fitted  to  produce  not  only  the  best  fruits  of  femi- 
nine ezoeOence^  but  an  abundance  of  them.  As  it  is,  we  commend  neither  her 
prindples  as  to  social  life,  nor  her  mode  of  carrying  them  out 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Distary  qf^JSuropCyfron  the  fall  qfJiapoleofi  in  MDCCCXY. 
to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  MDCCCLIl.  By 
Sir  AitnwTHAT.n  Alison,  Bart.,  Author  of  the  '^  History  of 
Europe, from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
in  1789,  to  theBattle  of  Waterloo,"  etc.,etc.  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  MDCCCLIl. ; 
Vol.n.,  MDCCCLHI;  Vol.  lU.  MDCCCLIV;  Vol.  IV. 
MDCCCLV. ;  Vol.  V,  MDCCCLVL 

Tom  history,  of  which  five  substantial  octavos  liave  been 
published,  the  first  in  1852  and  the  last  in  1856,  is  a  fit  sequel 
,^  the  former  one  by  the  same  author,  in  ten  similar  volumes. 
Expressions  of  the  author  in  the  general  sketch  hereafter  giv- 
^  indicate  that  he  expected  to  include  the  whole  subject 
ill  five  volumes ;  but  if  so,  he  has  been  disappointed  by  the 
^Iject  swelling  on  his  hands.  The  work  will,  we  presume, 
haidly  be  completed  in  less  than  eight  or  nine.  The  importance 
^nd  interest,  however,  of  those  alread  v  published  are  such,  and 
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the  natural  division  of  which  the  period  is  susceptible,  tliat  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  them  now^  reserving  the  subsequent 
volumes  for  a  future  notice,  which,  by  present  appearances,  for 
the  volumes  have  heretofore  appeared  at  intervals  of  about  a 
year,  will  not  very  soon  be  written.  We  propose  to  give,  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  a  sketch  of  tiie  events  narrated,  on 
the  Continent,  up  to  the  Revolution  in  1830,  aind  in  England 
up  to  the  passage  of  the  Eeform  BiU  in  1832. 

In  one  view  this  history  is  a  fragment  only,  for  while  the 
first  act  of  the  historic  period  ushered  in  by  the  great  Be  volu- 
tion is  fitly  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  tiie  &11  of 
the  wonderful  man  who  brought  order  from  its  chaoe,  the  cur- 
tain can  hardly  be  said  to  have  dropped  on  its  second.  If 
modem  history  dates,  according  to  Arnold,  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
Reformation,  it  would  be  difficult,  in  running  over  the  reli- 
gious wars  which  sprang  from  the  latter,  and  tliose  following 
which  were  fought  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to 
draw  any  great  dividing  line,  founded  on  a  really  vital  prin- 
ciple, until  the  French  Revolution  burst,  like  an  avalanche, 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  gave  rise  to  the  second  great 
division  of  Modern  Hjstory,  in  which  we  now  live.  The  former 
period  saw,  in  its  outward  aspect,  the  formation  of  the  larger 
states  and  the  tendency  to  centralization,  resulting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  substantially  those  great  powers  of  Europe  whidi 
now  exist,  and  the  wonderful  impetus  to  colonization  given  by 
the  discovery  of  America,  now  being  perfected  in  California 
and  Australia ;  and  in  its  inward,  those  great  movements  of 
mind  which  have  caused  the  contests  of  religious  and  political 
interests,  continuing  with  more  or  less  of  the  middle-age  ideas 
of  feudalism  and  monarchical  power,  till  the  crash  which  over- 
turned the  ancient  throne  of  France  introduced  on  the  stage 
the  popular  element  in  its  ftill  force  and  power,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Of  this  the  English  and  American 
Revolutions  were  but  fore-runners,  the  herald  clouds  which 
preceded  the  coming  of  the  great  social  hurricane.  Dating  our 
modern  history  then  from  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  ad- 
mitting the  importance  of  the  second,  which  we  ourselves  have 
seen,  as  a  development  of  it,  we  yet  can  only  consider  the 
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^^tiod  from  1815  to  1848  as  a  part  of  the  second  great  act  of  the 
^^^C(md  great  division  of  modem  history,  an  act  yet  in  progress, 
^Hd  so  to  be,  for  how  long  a  time  we  know  not,  and  can  only 
^45oept  the  history  of  it  as  an  installment  of  that  perfect  record 
and  review,  hereafter  to  be  written  of  the  wonderful  age  in 
^hich  we  live,  the  most  wonderful,  in  many  respects,  which 
the  world  has  seen.    In  so  doing  we  do  not  depreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  contributions  to  this  record  and  review  given 
to  us  in  the  present  work,  but  are  thankful  for  it,  and  are  glad 
that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one.  so  well  qualified,  in 
many  respects,  to  handle  it  as  it  deserves. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  strides  which  civilization 
has  taken  in  the  period  embraced  in  the  present  work,  the  im- 
portance of  a  philosophical  survey  of  this  part  of  the  history 
of  the  race,  not  an  account  of  battles  and  negotiations,  not  of 
external  changes,  merely,  but  of  the  inner  life  also  of  nations, 
cui  not  fiul  to  be  estimated.    The  immense  increase  of  com- 
munication, especially  by  steam  and  electricity,  uniting  by  a 
ciiain*work  of  common  interests  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
the  prodigious  expansion  of  commerce  and  the  close  connec- 
tion of  faroff  countries  with  the  centre  of  civilization,  causing 
tlie  pulsation  of  the  latter  to  be  almost  at  once  felt  thousands 
of  miles  away,  the  rise  in  power  of  the  United  States  and 
tlie  mingling  of  races  there,  the  important  part  borne  by  Cali- 
^<urnia  and  Australia,  the  great  increase  of  emigration  and  col- 
^^^^iixalion,  well  called  by  our  author  <^  the  second  dispersion 
ifAKKiND,"   the  communication  with  Asia,  including  the 
pening  of  China  to  Europe  and  the  exploration  of  Africa,  the 
impetus  given  to  Christian  missions,  the  improvement  of 
^^^minid  codes,  of  prisons,  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the 
^ilBfosion  of  education,  the  almost  magical  multiplication  of  the 
V^vodnctions  of  the  press,  and  the  unknown  and  unimaginable 
^^Ifect  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  governing  class,  succeeding 
t:o  the  downfall  of  feudalism,  form  an  aggregate  of  energies  and 
Ib^owers  which  might  excuse  the  idea  that  we  live  in  the  last 
^ge  of  the  world.    Take  the  single  agency  of  steam,  for  exam- 
Vie,  in  its  application  to  commerce  and  manufactures  alone, 
and  what  a  new  force  has  this  power,  known  but  to  these  last 
^yiy  wrought  I    In  the  words  of  Alison : 
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*'  All  that  is  told  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  art^  all  that  is  imagined  of  the  fiibled 
powers  of  genii  or  magicians,  has  been  exceeded  by  the  simple  ezperienoe  of  the 
capabilities  of  that  marvelloos  agent  It  has  multiplied  aboye  a  hmidr9d-fi>ld  tiw 
powers  (tf  indnstiy ;  it  has  penetrated  every  brandi  of  art,  and  carried  Hb  Tmet 
capabilitiefl  into  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  mechanical  labor.  It  haa  orrer- 
tamod  constitations,  changed  the  class  in  which  the  ruling  power  was  Tested, 
Kived  and  conquered  nations.  It  ontstrips  the  wonders  figured  by  the  fimcj  of 
artists;  it  almost  eqoals  the  marvels  of  Aladdin's  lamp;  it  seems  to  lealfaBO  aU  that 
the  genius  of  JB8chylu3  had  prophe^ed  fbr  mankind,  when  Prometheus  stolo  Hie 
fire  firom  heaven.**    (Vol  I.,  p.  40.) 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  history,  which  is  shared  with  no 
other,  and  which  constitutes  to  us  a  delightful  peculiaritj.  If 
it  have  not  the  romantic  effect  of  enchantment-lending  dis- 
tance, if  it  do  not  transport  us  to  the  far-off  sources  of  history, 
nor  even  to  the  society  of  men  long  since  passed  away,  it  has, 
from  the  period  it  embraces,  an  attraction  of  its  own.  For  an- 
cient, and  even  modem  history,  (not  the  most  modem,)  we 
have  mostly  abundant  materials.  The  scholar  can  master  those 
parts  of  the  records  of  the  race,  with  the  additional  benefit 
which  distance  from  the  scenes  imparts,  elevating  him  to  a 
lieight,  in  addition  to  his  distance  in  time,  and  vastly  increas- 
ing the  breadth  and  scope  of  his  view.  Every  well-read  man 
is  acquainted  with  them ;  they  have  formed  a  large  part  of 
his  reading  from  boyliood,  when  ho  first  construed  CsBsar,  or 
marched  with  Xenophon  in  his  famous  retreat ;  when  his  heart 
dilated  with  sympathy  with  Kichard  of  the  lion-heart,  or  re- 
volted with  detestation  from  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
But  even  the  middle-aged  man  remembers  the  incidents  of  a 
later  day  imperfectly.  They  were  contemporary  with  him- 
self; he  read  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  Revolution  of  1880 
in  the  imperfect  form  of  newspaper  information,  and  that,  too, 
when  no  **  Times  correspondent"  gave  him  daguerreotyped 
views  of  what  was  passing,  and  his  indistinct  idea  has  never, 
until  now,  been  corrected  by  the  historian's  page.  To  such 
how  delightful  is  it  to  peruse  a  work  like  the  present,  not  new, 
but  with  an  added  pleasure,  akin  yet  superior  to  that  of  novel- 
ty, as  a  book  of  travel  in  scenes  associated  with  his  early  life 
and  embalmed  in  happy  memories  of  pleasant  days  long  past, 
would  be  superior  to  one  which  told  of  regions  unvisited  and 
nloved.    Tliere  is  perhaps  no  period  of  which  a  well-read 
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li^istorical  scholar  is  likely  to  bo  so  ignorant  as  tliat  in  wliicli 
li.e  lives,  and  of  which  the  history  is  yet  unwritten ;  there  is  a 
X>eciiliar  charm  in  perusing,  in  the  sober  octavo  of  the  histo- 
x*ian,  the  digested  account  of  what  the  last  steamer,  or,  yet  ear- 
lieri  the  last  Liverpool  packet  brought  us,  bit  by  bit,  to  meet 
once  more  Louis  Philippe,  and  Sir  Ilobert  Peel,  and  Lamartine^ 
s%nd  Cflvaignac,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  as  real,  substantial,  solid 
liistoiical  personages,  to  be  ranked  hereafter,  more  at  least 
than  before,  in  our  minds  witli  their  predecessors  in  the  Kue 
of  time.    It  imparts  reality,  too,  to  our  sense  of  the  importance 
of  THE  PBBSENT,  whcu  WO  sce  tlic  eflfect  of  contemporary  move- 
inents  on  the  progress  of  the  world.    It  gives  us  a  fuller  con- 
ception of  the  great  truth,  (the  greatest  in  history,  and  without 
^vhich  history  itself  would  cease  to  be  the  important  thing  it 
is,)  that  all  this  march  of  events  is  controlled  and  guided  by 
the  Great  Creator  and  Governor,  and  that  we  are  used  by  Him 
as  instruments  for  the  furtlierance  of  His  great  designs,  when 
we  tee  that  the  conquest  of  California  has  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  history  of  the  world,  and  that  the  simple  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  American  citizens,  was  the  means  by  which  that 
conquest  was  achieved. 

**  God  in  history''  is  the  key  to  its  correct  reading.  We 
should  endeavor  to  gain  a  height  from  which  we  can  look 
down  on  it,  and  survey  beneath  us  the  ages  as  they  roll ;  see, 
what  those  lower  down  may  not  bo  able  to  perceive,  the  grand 
design,  the  end  to  which  it  tends,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
thousands  of  chief  actors  and  the  millions  of  the  peoplo  even, 
who  pursue  their  own,  often  selfish  or  wicked,  purposes,  are 
made  use  of  by  Him  who  moves  the  whole,  so  as  to  conduce  to 
the  great  end  of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross  is  the*  central  point  of  history.  To  it  all  former 
history,  not  merely  Jewish,  with  its  types,  prophecies,  and 
ceremonial,  but  all  profane  history  looks  back ;  to  it  all  subse- 
quent history,  not  merely  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  world, 
looks.  There  is  not  a  movement  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  never 
yet  known  by  civilized  man,  which  is  not  used  with  reference 
to  the  great  consummation  of  all  history,  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  when  He  who  died  for  a  sinful 
race  shall  take  to  himself  the  universal  dominion.    Perhaps 
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not  less,  except  in  degree,  do  those  events  which  seem  to  ns 
very  little  to  hasten  its  approach,  tend  to  this  great  end  of  all 
things.  And  so  long  as  the  historian  does  not  recognize  this 
principle  he  never  can  read  or  explain  history  aright,  and 
with  this  principle  the  simple  Christian  has  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  this  noble  branch  of  knowledge,  which  the  nnin- 
formed  mind  of  Thucydides  never  knew,  and  the  nnhelieving 
mind  of  Gibbon  would  not  recognize. 

Having  remarked  thus  much  on  the  general  subject,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  rapid,  but  necessarily  somewhat  long  reaumi  oi 
the  leading  events  of  a  part  of  this  most  interesting  period,  be- 
fore we  consider  at  large  the  merits  of  the  work  itselC  By 
this  our  readers  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  estimate  the  just- 
ice of  our  criticisms.  It  is  well  for  Alison  that  he  has  such  a 
period,  so  rich  in  events,  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  as  that 
which  succeeded  the  great  Bevolution — ^a  state  of  society  just 
recovering  from  its  terrible  upturning,  and  the  unequalled 
career  of  the  great  Kapoleon ;  a  sea  yet  surging  from  the  temp- 
est. If  in  one  sense  the  previous  work  of  this  historian  had  a 
more  brilliant  subject,  this,  which  is  its  sequel,  is  perhaps 
even  yet  more  instructive.  We  will  not  say  that  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  has  done  full  justice  to  it :  his  prejudices  unfit  him 
for  it.  Having  such  a  subject,  he  has  produced  a  most  read- 
able history ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  classed,  we  think,  in  the  first 
rank  of  historians. 

As  we  stated,  the  history  of  the  period  proposed  to  himself 
by  the  author,  is  not  concluded  in  the  volumes  already  pub- ' 
lished ;  but  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  sketching  the  first  of 
the  two  parts  into  which  the  whole  period  is  so  well  and 
easily  divisible,  ending  with  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  by  which 
the  Koyalist  dynasty,  restored  at  its  beginning,  was  overthrown 
in  France.  It  so  happens  that  the  passage  of  the  Beform  Bill, 
which  formed  so  important  an  era  in  the  history  of  England, 
occurred  a  little  after,  and  bringing  down,  therefore,  our 
sketch  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  to  that  event  in  1833,  we 
shall  hereafter  be  prepared  to  commence  the  second  part, 
noting  the  results  of  both  events,  to  the  termination  of  our 
author's  history.  We  shall  here  limit  our  sketch  to  this,  lightly 
glancing  over  the  contents  of  that  part  of  the  fourth  and  fift;fa 
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"volumes  wliich  treat  of  later  occarrences,  and  of  which  we  hope 
tto  speak  hereafter  in  detail,  and  concluding  by  noticing  the 
author's  merits  as  an  historian. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we  annex  the  following  resume^ 
given  bj  the  anthor  in  his  preface,  of  the  greatest  movements 
in  the  whole  period,  the  "  thirty-seven  years  of  national 
peace:" 

^'The  flzflt^  eommendng  «eith  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  after  the  fidl  of 
Kapolaoii,  terminates  with  the  passhig  of  the  Currency  Act  in  1819,  in  England, 
aod  Hie  great  eraatioQ  of  Peers  in  the  democratic  interest  daring  the  same  year  in 
Fhnioa.  The  effects  of  the  measures  porsuod  daring  this  i)eriod  were  not  per- 
ceifted  at  the  time,  bat  they  are  very  apparent  now.  The  seeds  which  produced 
•QCfa  declsiTe  results  in  after  times  were  all  sown  daring  its  continuance.  It  forms 
the  safcrfact  of  the  first  volume,  now  presented  to  the  public 

"The  second  period  is  still  more  clearly  marked;  for  it  begins  with  the  entire 
ftiiabltshment  of  a  liberal  government  and  eystem  of  administration  in  France  in 
1819,  and  ends  with  the  revolution  whidi  overthrew  Charles  X.  in  1830.  Foreign 
tnasaetioiis  begin  during  this  er%  to  beoome  of  importance;  for  it  embraces  the 
revolntions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples^  and  Piedmont,  in  1820 ;  the  rise  of  Greece 
ai  an  independent  state  in  the  same  year,  and  the  important  wars  of  Russia  with 
Takiej  and  Persia,  in  1828  and  1829 ;  and  the  vast  conquests  of  England  in  India 
over  the  Goorkhas  and  Burmese  empire.  This  period  will  be  embraced  in  the 
seoond  volume  of  this  history.  The  topics  it  embraces  are  more  various  and  excit* 
ing tiian  those  in  the  first,  but  they  are  not  more  important;  they  are  the  growth 
wfaidi  followed  the  seeds  previously  sown.  England  and  France  were  still  leaders 
ia  the  movement ;  the  convulsions  of  the  worid  were  but  the  consequence  of  the 
tfaioes  in  them. 

"The  third  period  commences  with  the  groat  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill— of  two 
yeaia*  oontinuanoe— in  England,  in  1831,  and  ends  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig 
nmiistiy,  by  the  election  of  1841.  The  great  and  lasting  effects  of  the  change  in 
the  Coostitution  of  Great  Britain  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  partially  de 
veloped  themselves  daring  this  period;  and  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power 
vas  the  first  great  refiction  against  them.  During  the  same  time,  the  natural 
eflbets  c^the  Revolution  in  Franco  appeared  in  the  government,  unavoidable  in  the 
cucumstances  of  mingled  force  and  corruption  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  g^wth  of 
discontent  in  the  bwer  classes  of  society,  fix)m  the  disappointment  of  their  expect- 
atioiis  as  to  the  result  of  the  previous  convuldon.  Foreign  episodes  of  surpassing 
intnest  signalise  this  period ;  for  it  contains  the  heroic  effort  of  the  Poles  to  restore 
their  national  independence  in  1831 ;  the  revolt  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  Turkey  from  ruin ;  our  invasion  of  Affghan- 
istan,  and  subsequent  disaster  there.  This  period,  so  rich  in  important  changes  and 
interesting  events,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  third  volume. 

^The  fourth  period,  commencing  with  the  noble  constancy  in  adversity  dis- 
puted by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  English  government  in  1842,  terminates  with 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  coosequent  European  revolutions  in  February, 
1848.    If  these  years  were  fraught  with  internal  and  social  changes  of  the  very 
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highest  moment  to  the  future  fortunes  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  whole  ciyilized 
world,  they  were  not  less  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  external  triumphs. 
They  witnessed  the  second  expedition  into  Afi^hanistan,  and  capture  of  Gabnl;  tlie 
conclusion  of  a  glorious  peace  with  China  under  the  walls  of  Nankin ;  the  con- 
quest of  Scinde,  and  dei^terate  passage  of  arms  on  the  Sutlej.  Never  did  appear 
in  such  striking  colors  the  immense  superiority  which  the  arms  of  dvilization  bad 
acquired  over  those  of  barbarism,  as  in  this  brief  and  animating  period. 

<<  The  fifth  period  commences  with  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Phflippe  in  1848, 
and  terminates  with  the  seizure  of  supreme  power  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  It 
iH,  beyond  all  example,  rich  in  external  and  internal  events  of  the  very  highest 
moment,  and  attended  by  lasting  ocmseqnenoes  in  eveiy  part  of  the  worid.  It  wit- 
nessed the  spread  (^revolution  over  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  desperate  mHitaiy 
strife  to  which  it  gave  rise;  the  brief  but  memorable  campaign  in  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary ;  and  the  bloodless  suppression  of  revolution  in  Great  Britain  and  IreUmd  by 
the  patriotism  d  her  people  and  the  flrmnees  of  her  government  Interesting^  how- 
ever, as  these  events  were,  they  yield  in  ultunate  importance  to  those  whidi,  at  the 
same  period,  were  in  progress  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The  rich  tenitories 
of  the  Punjaub  were  during  it  added  to  the  British  dominions  in  India^  which  were 
now  bounded  only  by  the  Indus  and  the  Smalaya  snows.  At  the  same  time^  the 
3pirit  of  republican  aggrandizement^  not  less  powerfhl  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 
World,  impelled  the  Anglo-Saxons  over  their  feeble  neigfabon  in  Mexico ;  Texas 
was  overrun — California,  conquered,  and  tiie  discovery  of  gold  mines,  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  surpassing  riches,  hitherto  unknown  to  man,  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
world.  The  simultaneous  discovery  of  mines  of  the  same  precious  metal  in  Aus- 
tralia, acted  as  a  magnet  which  attracted  the  stream  of  migration  and  dvilizatioa 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  the  Eastern  world ;  and  now,  while 
half  a  million  Europeans  annually  land  in  America,  and  double  the  already  mar- 
vellous rate  of  transatlantic  increase,  a  hundred  thousand  Anglo-Saxons  yearly  mi- 
grate to  Australia,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  second  England  and  another  Europe, 
in  the  vast  scats  provided  there  for  their  reception."    (YoL  I.,  pp.  vi-viiL) 

In  our  sketch,  in  wliicli  we  propose  to  treat  separately  sepa- 
rate nations  or  groups  of  nations,  following  each  to  the  close  of 
the  period  embraced  in  it,  we  are  called  on  to  give  more  largely 
our  attention  to  the  changes  in  France.  In  that  country  it 
was  that  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  on  the  system  of 
government.  In  others,  indeed,  the  same  movements  may  be 
(liscemed  also,  the  liberal  ascendency  till  1820,  the  outbreaks 
in  Southern  Europe  in  that  year,  and  their  sudden  arrest,  roy- 
alism  then  triumphant,  not  only  there,  but  enjoying  a  reaction 
in  France  also,  till,  in  1830,  the  French  Revolution  which 
placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  and  the  passage  of  the 
English  Eeform  Bill,  mark  the  commencement  of  a  counter- 
current  ;  and  again  in  1848,  a  yet  more  violent  convulsion 
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^hook  not  France  only,  but  Europe,  and  led  to  the  second  em- 
pire, under  Kapoleon  III. 

Let  us  take  then  a  rapid  review  of  the  historical  period  of 
which  our  _  author  treats,  pausing  here  and  there  as  occasion 
maj  suggest 

The  French  Revolution  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  how 
much  more  of  France  I  What  a  contrast  does  the  France  of 
1789  present  to  that  of  1815,  that  under  the  sixteenth  to  that 
under  the  eighteenth  Louis  I  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  apart,  yet  what  a  difference  I  Centuries  before  had 
not  equi^ed  it  The  feudalism,  tlie  habit  of  old  thoughts,  the 
influence  of  rank,  a  monarchy  rich  in  old  historic  memories, 
sapported  by  its  brilliant  array  of  nobility,  whose  very  names 
recall  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  possessing  a  court  of  extreme 
brilliancy,  yet  weaned  from  the  vices  of  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the,  if  possible,  yet  more  disgusting  orgies  of  his  successor, 
France  the  France  of  the  past — such  is  the  picture  when  the 
first  mntterings  of  the  storm  which  swept  it  away,  with  all  its 
grandeur,  fascination,  memories,  broke  upon  it  A  few  years, 
and  the  hereditary  monarch  of  France  reenters  the  Tuileries, 
with  a  few  nobles  known  to  misery,  a  band  of  exiles  and  rem- 
nants of  that  once  powerful  array,  stripped  of  possessions,  wealtli, 
prestige^  their  hold  on  the  country  gone,  new  thoughts,  desires, 
new  men  and  classes,  new  elements  of  power,  the  minds  of  all 
sobered  by  misfortune,  France  awakened  from  her  dream  of 
glory  and  dominion,  names  of  undying  fame  ringing  in  her 
ears,  Marengo,  Wagram,  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and,  alas !  Moscow 
and  Waterloo,  her  soil  overrun  by  a  million  armed  warriors, 
her  own  army  annihilated  and  her  monarch  upheld  by  foreign 
bayonets,  everywhere  tempestous  passions,  a  divided  people, 
a  seething  cauldron  of  varied  elements,  France  the  entirely 
changed  France  of  the  future^  with  all  the  thousand  influences 
which  have  rendered  this  age  the  great  nineteenth  century. 
Such  was  the  country  which  Louis  XVIII.  came  to  govern. 

The  personal  character  of  the  monarch  would  by  most  be 
pronounced  fitter  for  private  life  than  for  a  throne,  yet  he  led 
France  through  a  critical  period  and  no  revolution  exiled  him 
from  her  territory.  His  good  sense  and  good  heart  were  im- 
portant points  of  character.    K  the  burly  figure  of  "  Louis  le 
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desirfi,"  did  not  carry  romance  with  it,  if  he  produced  no  en- 
thusiasm, he  did  better.  He  was  a  true  Frenchman,  and  he 
had  the  proper  views  of  the  policy  needful  for  France.  The 
cry  of  the  Koyalists  did  not  seduce  him  to  their  side,  and  it 
was  only  later  in  life  tliat  female  influence,  it  is  said,  drew  him 
from  the  moderate  principles  he  had  ever  before  maintained. 
He  was  a  wise,  moderate,  and  safe  man,  ^^  he  was,^  says  an 
historian,  '^  the  man  of  the  age — ^neither  before  it,  like  great, 
nor  behind  it,  like  little  men."  He  piloted  the  vessel  of  state 
by  yielding  to  the  waves,  neither  driving  it  on  to  destmction, 
nor  leaving  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  billows.  At  his  accession, 
the  questions  of  the  ministry,  of  the  composition  of  the  new 
Chamber,  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  of  the  punishment  of  the 
conquered,  presented  themselves.  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^ 
held  power  till  the  elections,  returning  a  red-hot  Boyalist 
Chamber,  more  royalist  than  the  King,  (the  people  of  the 
South  showing  too  the  intensity  of  their  royalism  by  mnrders 
of  horrid  atrocity,)  forced  them  out  and  elevated  the  admira- 
ble Due  de  Richelieu  unwillingly  to  power.  The  army  of 
the  Loire,  under  Davoust,  had  already  been  disbanded,  not- 
withstanding their  hoisting  the  white  flag,  but  the  new  minis- 
try had  a  hard  task  before  it  nevertheless.  France  was  garri- 
soned by  1,200,000  men,  her  conquerors,  and  the  King,  indebted 
for  his  throne  to  them,  was  still  a  Frenchman  and  a  true  one. 
To  dare  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1815,  was  itself  a 
merit.  To  meet  the  ultra-royalist  Chambers  was  a  difficult 
thing.  The  three  leading  measures  against  the  Bonapartists 
passed  indeed,  but  only  because  the  Chambers  wanted  more. 

It  were  well  for  Louis  XVIII.  if  the  next  page  could  be  a 
blank,  for,  as  if  to  imitate  in  this  respect  also,  the  revolution- 
ary era,  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney  recalled  the  murder  of 
the  young  d'Enghien.  Wo  would  not  name  them  as  equally 
wrong ;  the  latter  was  one  of  the  blackest  blots  in  Napoleon's 
whole  career,  perhaps  the  blackest.  Ney's  execution  was  a 
scandalous  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  to  which  the 
government  was  virtually  a  party  by  enjoying  its  benefits,  but 
it  is  far  behind  that  shocking  tragedy,  which  stands  at  the  out- 
set of  Napoleon's  reign,  like  the  spot  on  Lady  Macbeth's  hands. 
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^oflaceable.    The  nnmber  of  victims  who  fell  on  the  scaffold 
w«8  in  all  bnt  six. 

The  farioiu  zeal  of  the  Chamber,  which  so  went  beyond  the 
King  that  even  tlie  act  of  amnesty  proposed  by  the  ministry 
the  day  after  Ney's  execution  conld  only  be  passed  with  modi- 
fieatioiiB,  embracing  more  severe  provisions,  too  faithfully 
represented  the  passions  of  the  dominant  party  to  be  controlled 
withoat  fhe  greatest  difficulty ;  it  was,  in  fact,  an  opposition 
Chamber.  As  the  act  of  the  King  had  fixed  its  constitution, 
80  the  coup  d^ektt  of  September  5, 1816,  dissolved  it,  and  re- 
jdaced  the  old  number  of  members  of  the  Lower  Chamber, 
with  the  requirement  of  a  greater  age  for  eligibility  than  was 
required  in  its  predecessor.  This,  annoying  as  the  rashness  of 
the  ultra-royalistB  was  to  the  moderate  ministry  of  Eichelieu, 
was  a  measure,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  entirely  inexpe- 
dient. The  political  pendulum  swung  to  the  other  extreme, 
lad  then  swung  back,  in  both  instances  the  constitution  of  the 
Oiamber  and  the  electoral  law  being  altered,  in  the  one  case 
to  defend  government  from  royalist  rashness,  in  the  other  from 
democratic  innovation.  This  was  done,  too,  under  the  same 
king;  and  with  his  concurrence,  and  the  Premier,  who  went 
oat  in  consequence  of  the  first,  came  in  under  the  second, 
whieh  soon  went  beyond  him,  and  he  again  retired. 

In  the  new  Cliamber  the  ultra-royalists  were  in  a  minority, 
and  though  they  resisted  the  new  electoral  law,  it  passed ;  as 
alao  the  law  to  muzzle  the  press,  opposed  by  the  Soyalists, 
supported  by  the  Liberals.  *'Such  a  transposition  of  parties," 
says  Alison,  ^^  on  a  particular  question  is  well  known  in  tiie 
history  of  England,  and,  however  strange  in  appearance,  it 
from  a  very  obvious  cause,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to 
It  springs  from  the  desire  for  power  being  stronger 
than  the  infiuence  of  principle,  and  individual  ambition  sup- 
planting public  consistency." 

A  change  of  some  of  the  ministers  followed,  introducing 
Mol^  (here  we  tread  closely  on  our  own  times,  for  he  was 
prominent  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  died  in  1855,) 
and  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  one  of  Napoleon's  Marshals,  soon  after- 
wards appointed  War  Minister,  into  the  ministry.  Then  came 
the  Congress  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  with  its  treaties,  and  the 
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retiring  of  the  allied  troops  from  France.  The  elections  oi 
1818  made  the  Chamber  yet  more  liberal,  a  contrast  indeed 
to  that  elected  bnt  a  few  years  before.  Its  composition  made 
oven  the  moderate  Due  de  Kichelieu  too  mnch  of  a  royalist, 
and  prior  to  its  meeting,  occurred  a  ministerial  crisis.  Siche- 
lioa  headed  the  liberal  Royalists,  Decazes  the  very  liberal  ones ; 
the  crisis  resulted  in  the  King  yielding  to  this  fisirther  step  in 
advance,  and  the  Dae  de  Richelieu  retired,  too  moderate  for 
either  party,  yet  whose  stand-point  was  a  true  one  in  theoiyi  11 
difficult,  as  France  then  was,  to  reduce  to  practice.  He  de- 
clined to  accept  the  national  recompense,  which  was  neverthe- 
less forced  upon  him,  and  conveying  it  to  an  hospital  at  Bor 
deaux,  he  retired  to  honorable  poverty,  the  diamonds  presented 
to  him  being  sold  for  his  support,  a  true  patriot,  ^^  a  pure  and 
estimable,"  man,  '^  tlie  model  of  the  ancient  French  nobility," 
trained  by  adversity,  who  was  almost  forced  to  the  helm  oi 
state  by  the  call  of  duty  and  left  it  when  the  re&ction  from 
extreme  royalism,  which  he  undertook  to  guide,  had  at  last 
advanced  beyond  him  and  demanded  a  yet  more  ^'  liberal 
premier. 

The  liberalizing  of  the  army  and  of  the  civil  service  followed 
the  liberalizing  of  the  ministry,  and  the  futile  attempt  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  sixty4hr€6 
peers  and  the  liberalizing  of  that  conservative  element  by  an 
exercise  of  power,  by  the  side  of  which  the  creation  of  the 
twelve  peers  in  England,  in  1713,  when  Marlborough  wai 
struck  at,  was  a  feeble  act,  and  which  afterwards  the  Tory 
ministry,  when  the  Reform  agitation  convulsed  England,  did 
not  dare  to  imitate.  So  great  was  the  reaction  that  in  a  very 
short  time  this  assembly,  so  increased,  would  have  required  a 
perhaps  yet  greater  addition  to  maintain  the  principles  it  then 
held. 

An  entire  liberal  ministry  and  liberal  chambers  now  rulei 
France ;  the  dreaded  ultra-royalists  were  in  a  minority ;  even  the 
"  moderate"  Due  de  Richelieu  was  no  longer  premier,  but  ihc 
*4iberal"  M.  Decazes;  yet  the  liberals  and  democrats  were 
not  satisfied  nor  appeased.  Despite  beneficent  movements, 
pardon  of  political  offenders,  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  on 
the  press,  they  looked  forward  to  the  elections  of  1819,  whicL 
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^^re  to  give  tbem  a  majority  in  the  Lower,  as  tlie  creation  of 
P^ra  had  already  given  them  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House. 
Such  was  the  result:  among  the  new  members  appeared  the 
noted  Abb6  Grdgoire,  and  just  when  his  own  measures  had 
attained  their  object,  and  the  majority  was  decided  for  the 
tvo  divinons  of  liberals,  the  process  of  trimming  was  resorted 
to^and  the  pendulum  began  to  vibrate  back.    The  liberal 
nuyoritj  was  too  liberal,  as  the  royalist  one  had  been  too 
royalist.   A  new  electoral  law,  which  should  react,  was  agreed 
oo ;  those  opposed  to  it  in  the  ministry  were  gotten  rid  of; 
and  the  government,  uniting  to  themselves  the  Doctrinaires, 
(amoog  whom  appeared  the  now  well-known  names  of  Guizot 
and  de  Broglie,)  prepared  a  plan  of  electoral  reform,  amidst 
violent  agitation  and  discui»ion  in  Paris,  the  Spanish  revolu- 
tbn  ^  easting  its  shadow  before,"  the  assassination  of  Kotze- 
bue  in  Germany,  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  disturbance  even  in 
England,  testifying  to  the  general  effervescence,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Due  de  Berri  rousing  public  execration  in  France. 
This  caused  M.  Decazes'  fall ;  but,  even  then,  the  King  sent 
not  for  M.  Talleyrand,  but  for  the  ^^  moderate"  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu.   The  censorship  was  restored,  an  electoral  law  was,  with 
difficulty,  carried,  which  gave  the  liberals  no  hope  for  su- 
premacy in  the  chambers,  and  drove  them  to  popular  and 
military  conspiracies  and  emetUes.   The  dagger  of  Louvel  had 
deprived  the  Due  de  Berri  of  life,  but  not  France  of  an  heir, 
for  his  Duchess  was  delivered  of  a  posthumous  son,  who  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy.    The  Due  de  Bordeaux  is  now 
a  pretender  and  exile.    The  past  year  has  witnessed  similar 
transports  in  the  Tuileries,  on  a  similar  occasion.    What  will 
the  fature  historian  of  the  year  1856  have  to  record  of  the  heir 
of  Napoleon  IIL  ? 

Before  the  elections  of  1820,  a  coolness  had  begun  between 
the  Doctrinaires,  the  conservative  favorers  of  the  Revolution 
and  constitutional  government,  with  monarchy,  and  the  Koj^al- 
1^  those  who  were  favorers  of  the  monarch,  with  constitutional 
checks.  The  elections  were  favorable  to  the  latter,  and  the 
entrance  of  VillSle  into  the  ministry  was  but  the  prelude  to 
Ae  fell  of  the  second  ministry  of  Richelieu,  and  Vill^le's  su- 
premacy, and  the  triumph  of  the  reactionary  Royalists.    From 
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this  time  till  the  next  Kevolution  their  rale  was  not  dia* 
turbed. 

Yilll^le's  ministry  began  in  1821 ;  Chateanbriand  came  into 
power  as  the  foreign  minister  in  1823,  bat  remained  daring  a 
short  and  brilliant  period.  The  Congress  of  Yerona,  which 
will  be  treated  more  appropriately  elsewhere,  gave  rise  to  the 
French  occupation  of  Spain,  bat  not  before  the  moderatiam  of 
the  King  and  Premier  had  replaced  an  nltra  in  the  ministrj 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  policy  of  Yerona,  howeyer,  triomphed 
in  France,  and  Chateanbriand  delivered  his  brilliant  apeeoh 
in  favor  of  armed  intervention.  The  liberals,  their'  oatbreak 
the  year  before,  in  which  even  Lafayette  was  implicated^  .sap- 
pressed,  and  weak  in  the  chambers,  were  represented  there,  in 
the  reply  to  the  minister,  by  Mannel,  one  of  their  chief  men ; 
a  speech  which  would  have  required  no  allnsion  here,  were  it 
not  for  the  scene  which  followed,  or  rather  interrupted  and 
closed  it,  one  of  his  sentences  suddenly  arrested  in  the  mid- 
dle— a  vast  uproar — violence  in  the  very  chamber.  The  final 
expulsion  of  the  deputy  presented  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
respect  for  liberty  of  speech  in  France,  and  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  semi-civilization,  so  far  as  constitutional 
ideas  were  concerned.  Alison  might  here  have  quoted,  aa  a 
parallel  case,  (his  introducing  which  cases  is  one  of  his  excel- 
lencies,) the  speech  of  Patrick  Ilenry  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
Unlike  him,  Manuel  was  not  permitted  to  finish  his  remarks; 
unlike  what  any  well-instructed  Anglo-Saxon,  truly  worthy  of 
liberal  institutions,  would  do,  Manuel  appeared  in  his  place, 
notwithstanding  his  expulsion,  and  a  dramatic  scene,  very 
French,  but  very  unropublican,  followed.  The  idea  of  chivalry 
and  illegal  maintenance  of  assumed  rights  and  righting  by 
violence  assumed  wrongs,  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  con- 
ception of  true  liberty,  which  leaves  aU  to  law,  and  only 
through  it  seeks  redress  for  public  or  private  wrong. 

Chateaubriand's  term  of  office  did  not  long  survive  the 
victorious  return  of  the  Due  d'Angoul^me  from  Spain.  He 
was  emphatically  ^'  turned  out,"  and  royalism  had  cause  to  rae 
it.  Louis  XVni.  did  not  long  survive  him — a  man  much, 
in  the  history  of  post-Napoleonic  France,  such  as  Bishop 
White  in  the  history  of  our  Church  in  America.    Louis  X  VHI. 
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was  a  ^^  gentle-man/'  a  benevolent,  moderate,  sensible  man, 
and  a  true  Frencli  patriot  ("  I  have  lived  long  enongh,"  he 
sftid,  years  before  his  death,  '^  I  have  seen  the  day  when  no 
standard  but  that  of  France  waves  over  the  French  citadels." 
L,  £78.)  He  mled  France  at  a  critical  period,  the  changes  of 
^hich,  daring  his  reign,  let  oar  historian  declare.  Speaking 
of  France,  he  says : 

**HiB  imkL  it  divided,  lie  left  it  tmited;  he  (bond  it  oyerran  by  conqueron^  lie 
'^ft  it  nComiiig  flom  oooqueet;  he  foond  it  in  akvery,  ho  left  in  fireedom;  he 
^^xad  it  hsnknq^  he  left  it  affluent;  he  feond  it  diained  of  its  hoftrt's  blood,  he 
^el^  it  tanning  with  lilb ;  he  found  it  overapreed  with  mourning,  he  left  it  ra^nt 

An  old  man  had  vanquished  the  Bevolution ;  he  had  done  that 
and  Napoleon  had  left  undone.**    (II.,  729.) 


To  this  (if  all  this  praise  is  supposed  to  be  the  due  of  Louis) 
too  high  encomium — for  he  was  not  the  only  wan,  nor  were 
ttien  the  ohly  agents  employed  by  Providence  for  this  work — 
l^e  might  have  added :  He  left  it,  though  perhaps  without  the 
I>o0Bibilit)r  of  preventing  it,  to  a  course  of  misrule  which  over- 
tximed,  in  less  than  seven  years,  the  hereditary  throne — to  the 
dominion  of  ultraism  in  politics,  and  bigotry  in  religion.  Here- 
after our  sketch  will  require  less  particularity ;  a  rapid  resumi 
will  bring  us  to  the  crash  of  1830.    In  our  view  of  this,  we 
must  differ  greatly  in  opinion  from  our  historian,  whose  ac- 
coant  of  this  great  upturning,  and  the  events  which  led  to  it, 
is,  though  clear,  well  put  together,  and  very  interesting,  so 
wrong  in  its  political  views,  and  so  one-sided  in  its  character, 
diat  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

Charles  X.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  ancestor  in  1824, 
with  bright  prospects.  His  own  character  was  not  bad,  but 
he  was  weak,  untrained  to  govern,  opposed  in  his  sympathies 
to  a  constitutional  government,  in  which  he  undertook  to  rule, 
and  himself  ruled  by  a  Camarilla  of  Homish  priests  and  abso- 
lutist nobility,  which  separated  him  not  only  from  his  cham- 
bers, but  his  ministers.  To  these  let  us  add  that  he  was  a 
religious  man,  a  quality  the  brightest  ornament  of  a  monarch 
in  itself,  but  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, perhaps  in  those  days,  and  in  a  country  where  the  people 
think,  the  most  dangerous  to  its  possessor.  He  was  a  bigoted 
Romanist,  and  the  priests  ruled  him.    The  battle  in  the  streets 
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of  Paris  was  fought  not  for  political  reasons  only,  bat  religions 
also. 

The  reign  of  Charles  X.  was  wrong  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Camarilla  already  mentioned,  the  Parti-prib^  the 
Romish  and  absolutist  reformers — backwards,  had  him  from  the 
beginning ;  that  was  enough.  Though  the  censorship  of  the 
press  was  abolished^  a  great  and  (looking  to  his  Bubaeqnent 
plans)  an  impolitic  concession  to  the  liberals,  yet  this  was  an 
exception.  In  the  army  military  communions  and  catechisms 
were  essayed,  and  with  some  success.  The  error  was  in  pro- 
ceeding from  without  inwards,  instead  of  from  within  ontwiurds. 
The  Christian  zeal  of  a  man  like  Hedley  Yicars  is  invaluable. 
in  a  regiment,  but  the  Bomish  scheme  did  not  in  general  (it  may 
be  presumed)  touch  tlie  heart.  An  injudicious  army  ordinance 
threw  out  of  service  iifty  lieutenant-generals  and  above  an  hnn- 
dred  marshals  of  the  camp.  A  law  was  passed  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers  by  the  Kevolution,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
acquired  an  immense  property.  A  severe  law  against  sacri- 
lege was  passed,  against  the  opposition  of  Chateaubriand ;  a 
law  containing  enactments  ^^  more  suited,"  says  our  author,  ^^  to 
the  twelfth  than  the  nineteenth  century."  llie  splendid  coro- 
nation of  the  King  took  place  at  Kheims,  on  which  occasion 
three  Marshals,  Soult,  Mortier,  and  Jourdan,  who  had  fought 
against  the  Bourbons  during  the  hundred  days,  were  made 
Chevaliers  of  the  Cordon  Bleu,  and  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted against  some  of  the  liberal  press.  Yet  tlie  government 
failed  to  carry  its  law  to  establish  primogeniture. 

The  Jesuit  influence  i)recipitated  matters.  Tlie  law  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  proposed,  the  first  gun;  tlie 
Academy  of  France  protested  against  it,  in  which  the  religious 
lioman  Catholic  and  Eoyalist  statesman,Chateaubriand, joined; 
the  government  dealt  to  Villemain,  Michaud,  and  Lacretelle 
the  punishment  of  dismission  from  some  offices  they  held ;  the 
next  year  the  law  passed  in  a  modified  form,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  liberal  triumph.  The  conduct  of  the  police  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Due  de  Kochefoucauld,  and  the  disbanding 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  for  cries  uttered  by  a  part  of 
them  at  a  review,  followed.  The  guard  was  disbanded,  how- 
ever, but  not  dieamied.    Let  ns  hasten  on.     The  ministry 
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feeling  weak  in  the  chambers,  the  one  was  increased  by  the 
<^^eation  of  seyenty-six  peers,  and  the  other  was  dissolved.    At 
election  time,  Paris  saw  ''  the  first  babbioades  of  these  days, 
^  well  known  in  the  contests  of  former  times,"  so  soon  to  be 
^S^in  well  known.    Hie  elections  took  place.    The  ministry 
^f  Yill^le,  placed  between  two  fires,  fell ;  a  temporary  one, 
Under  M.  de  Martignac,  followed.     A  measure  excluding 
gOTemment  employes  from  voting  passed  the  Deputies  two  to 
oiie,  and  the  Peers  by  eighty-three,  the  new  creation  notwith- 
standing ;  in  other  matters  the  legislature  was  refractory,  and 
tlie  entrance  into  power  of  Prince  Polignac,  with  an  entirely 
Hew  ministry,  in  1829,  brought  on  the  crisis.    The  chkmbers 
TQet  Karch  Sd,  1880 ;  a  determined  address  was  voted,  and 
tliey  were  prorogued — a  bold  and  decided,  and  a  very  im- 
p^olidc  measure — ^followed  by  its  dissolution,  and  by  the  elec- 
'fci^ma  for  a  new  chamber,  in  which  the  opposition  greatly  pre- 
ponderated.   These  were  followed  by  the  eoiyp  cTitaty  the  issue 
o^  the  six  ordonnances.    Hiey  were  signed  on  July  35th,  pub- 
Ushed  the  next  morning  in  the  MoniteuTy  and  affixed  to  the 
^widls  of  Paris.   The  27th,  28th,  and  29th  were  the  thbbb  days, 
mi  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  reign  in  France. 
KaTBhal  Marmont  had  in  all  not  12,000  troops,  with  twelve 
with  six  rounds  of  grape  each,  while  bodies  of  troops 
ere  scattered  in  towns  and  villages  near  by,  which  were  most 
"Qiuusoonntably  neglected.   So  little,  indeed,  was  danger  apprc- 
V&ended,  that  the  King  went  on  the  27th  on  a  hunt  to  Kambou- 
illet,  (he  was  at  St  Cloud.)    Marmont  held  the  Tuileries  as  his 
oentral  point,  and  detailed  three  columns  therefrom ;  the  one 
by  the  Quays  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  second  by  the  Boule- 
"^ards  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  the  two  to  unite  at  the  Hue 
St.  Antoine ;  and  the  third  by  the  city  to  the  March^  des  Inno- 
ceosy  which  was  also  to  occupy  the  Eue  St  Denis.    It  is 
iieedless  to  detail  his  want  of  success.    On  the  27tli  there  was 
a  bmah  with  the  insurgents;  the  next  day  the  royal  columns 
^ere  sent  out,  the  next  the  Louvre  was  assaulted  and  carried, 
aj^d  Marmont  left  the  city.    Hie  cry,  "  Vive  la  Ligne !"  was 
already  heard ;  the  troops  of  the  line  went  over,  the  Guards  alone 
i^mamed  faithful.    Members  of  the  National  Guard  appeared 
on  die  scene.    The  people  had  already  conquered ;  the  chiefr 
Vol.  IV.— 13 
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had  taken  no  active  part  in  it,  even  np  to  tlie  evening  of  the 
second  day ;  and  it  was  only  at  six,  on  the  third  day,  that,  at 
the  honse  of  Lafitte,  the  die  was  finally  cast,  and  the  Bevoln- 
tion  organized :  the  taking  of  the  Lonvre  proved  decisive. 

Of  the  ordonnances  which  led  immediately  to  this  great 
event,  which  appropriately  divides  the  period  embraced  in 
this  history,  Alison  has  recorded  his  opinion.  His  account  of 
the  revolution  is  marked  by  a  great  leaning  to  the  royal  side, 
while  he  has  not  been  willing  to  shut  his  eyes  to  many  of  its 
faults.  He  is  evidently  prejudiced  against  La&yetto  and 
Louis  Philippe.  We  do  not  accept  Louis  Blanc's  testimony  on 
any  point,  unless  notoriotis  or  corroborated,  relating  to  the  lat- 
ter. Alison  censures  greatly  the  troops  of  the  line,  who  went 
over  to  the  popular  side,  but  we  would  submit  that,  however 
we  may  adnure  the  bravery  and  attachment  of  the  Guards,  the 
propriety  of  that  action  of  the  former  must  be  determined  by 
our  opinion  respecting  the  ordonnances  and  the  course  of  the 
King.  Alison's  well-written  account  of  the  journey  of  the 
exiled  &mily  to  Cherbourg  is  in  one  point  ridiculous,  the 
attempt  to  excite  a  deep  compassion  for  them.  Charles  X.  was 
not  Louis  XYI.,  or  even  Napoleon.  Mere  pity  for  misfor* 
tune  is  even  here  commendable :  the  fall  was  terrible ;  but 
apart  from  this  there  is  nothing  to  hinge  pathos  on,  and,  not 
much  more,  chivalrous  feelings,  for  if  any  people  deserved 
their  fall,  these  Bourbons  did,  and  true  religion  and  free  gov- 
ernment both  gained  by  it 

Li  considering  the  general  subject,  it  is  no  answer  to  the 
liberals  to  say  that  in  less  than  eighteen  years  afterwards  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  abo  was  overthrown,  and  a 
scene  of  anarchy,  weakness,  usurpation,  and  tyranny  followed. 
The  revolution  of  1848  took  place,  not  because  the  monarch 
followed  the  principles  of  that  of  1830,  but  because  he  de- 
parted from  them  and  imitated  Charles  X.  It  was  when  he 
sought  Spanish  marriages  and  the  consolidation  of  his  power 
unwisely,  that  the  Orleans  family  followed  the  Bourbon. 

There  is  a  very  curious  pai*allel  between  the  revolution 
which  exiled  James  IL  and  that  which  treated  in  the  same 
manner  Charles  X.  In  both  religious  bigotry,  however  sin- 
cere, was  the  principal  cause,  closely  associated  with  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  dirine  right  of  kings.  In  botli,  a  prior  revolation 
might  have  caught  pmdence.  In  both  infatuation  seems  to 
liave  taken  hold  of  its  yietim ;  after  the  fall  of  each,  not  a 
radical  or  red  republican,  but  a  moderate  and  constitational 
government  arose.  In  both,  the  people,  and  not  mere  politi- 
cal leaden,  were  the  actors,  at  least  in  the  catastrophe.  While 
thinking  thus,  we  do  not  place  the  two  on  a  level,  for  the  tjran- 
av  of  James  IL  was  more  severe,  the  conduct  of  the  English 
leideiB  more  moderate  than  those  of  France,  among  whom  in- 
trigue and  infidelity  to  the  dynasty  was,  we  fear,  very  preva- 
lent ;  and  the  government  they  reared  soon  passed  away,  while 
the  noble  constitution,  which  the  peaceful  and  glorious  revolu- 
tion of  1688  secured,  has  shed  blessings  on  England  from  that 
day  to  this.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Charles  X.  was  king  in  a 
OontiiMicnal  government,  that  as  such  Louis  XYIIL  had 
reigned.    The  question  as  to  his  conduct  must  be  determined  in 
this  view,  and  as  such  his  ordonnances,  the  first  three  and  most 
important  of  which  muzzled  the  press,  dissolved  the  newly- 
elected  Chamber,  and  ordained  a  new  electoral  law,  are  to  be 
judged.    It  is  true  that  Louis  XYUL  had  previously  by  a  coup 
fHat  done  the  latter,  to  procure  a  more  liberal  Chamber,  and 
that  the  liberals  of  that  day  acquiesced  in  it    However  it 
might  have  embarrassed  them  to  prove  their  consistency,  the  act 
of  neither  could  justify  the  imitation  of  the  former  by  Charles. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  latter  restored  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  to  what  they  had  been  before  the  former  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, but  this,  however  desirable,  would  not  have  been  done 
from  constitutional  motives.    A  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
the  ordonnances  in  this  view,  yet  do  we  condemn  them  in 
themselves,  and  the  motives  which  induced  them.    Tlie  act  of 
lionis  XVIII.  referred  to,  was  not  constitutional,  nor  was  that 
•  if  Charles  X.    Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right ;  the  former 
change,  acquiesced  in,  should  not  have  been  balanced  by  a  sec- 
ond act  of  usurpation,  even  of  a  restorative  character.   The  14th 
Article  of  the  Charter  is  brought  to  support  the  King  in  his 
act,  but  his  advocates  had  better  rely  on  the  above,  which  is 
the  strongest  point;  for  the  article,  which  is  as  follows,  gives  no 
:inthoritv  for  it :  ^'  Le  Eoi  est  le  chef  sdpremc  de  I'^tat,  com- 
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mande  les  forces  de  terre  et  de  mer,  declare  la  gaerre ;  fiedt  leB 
traits  de  paix,  d'alliance,  et  de  commerce ;  nomme  iL  tons  leB 
emplois  d'ad  ministration  pnblique,  et  fait  les  rigUmoM  €t  Im 
crdonnancea  nioeamirea pov/r  FixictUian  des  lots  et  la  etmreU  de 
Titat.^  The  italics  we  find  in  Alison,  bnt  sorely  they  did  not 
give  the  King  the  right  to  alter  laws  or  to  make  new  ones,  but 
at  most  to  make  what  we  might  call  '^  by-laws,"  not  repugnant 
to  them.  The  article  treats  of  executing  the  laws,  not  making 
them,  and,  rightly  interpreted,  confers  no  legislatire  power 
whatever.  The  bringing  forward  of  this  article  to  sapport 
the  brdonnances  of  Charles  X.,  shows  ns,  at  least,  the  extent 
of  the  support  which  the  written  charter  gives  to  that  act,  and 
weak  indeed  it  is. 

However  this  «nay  be,  France  would  not  be  ruled  by  tndi 
men  as  then  held  power  over  her.  The  result  we  regard  as  a 
blessing  to  France,  a  moderate,  common-sense,  peaceable  gov- 
emment,  and  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  than  the  old  one.  France  is  not  to  be  ruled  by  an  absolute 
king,  or,  as  1848  would  seem  to  indicate,  even  by  a  king  willi 
a  charter  against  which  his  whole  habit  of  thought  causes  him 
to  chafe.  As  regards  f(xreign  countries  the  change  was  bene- 
ficial, for  France  had  already  looked  to  foreign  aggrandiaement, 
and  a  secret  agreement  had  been  efiectcff  witii  Russia  looking 
to  the  advance  of  the  French  frontier  to  the  Ehine,  and  satis- 
faction to  Prussia  for  her  Ehenish  provinces,  and  Holland  foi 
Belgium,  by  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  between  ihem. 
The  consequence  to  England  would  have  been  very  grave. 
The  expedition  to  Algiers,  which  was  crowned,  after  two  bat- 
tles and  a  successful  attack  of  the  emperor's  forb,  with  the 
surrender  of  the  town  on  July  4th,  the  very  month  of  the 
revolution,  was,  it  seems  probable,  intended  to  be  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  wars  by  means  of  which  the  royal 
government  hoped  to  rule  France.  Algiers  yet  remains  8 
French  colony,  and  if  its  &11  has  been  of  less  consequence  than 
it  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  successful  in  colonizing,  have 
been,  it  is  important  nevertheless.  We  need  hardly  point  tc 
the  pacific  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  "  the  Napoleon  of  peace,' 
to  ^ow  what  Europe  and  England  have  gained  by  the  ex 
change.    In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  gain  has  been  consider 
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^l^le,  for  the  government  of  even  Loais  XVJLLl.  had  a  tendency 
^^>  yield  to  Eorne,  and  Yill^lo  brought  into  power  the  ParU- 
^>'ahire  and  Jeenits,  whose  plans  the  revolution  only  stopped : 
'(Jiiey  were  ready,  doubtless,  for  a  great  deal  more  than  France 
^^voald  ever  have  allowed. 

Having  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  France  to  the  dividing 
1  ine,  let  ns  look  at  the  Southern  powers,  Bussia,  Germany,  and 
EIngland,  which  will  bring  their  history  to  the  same  point 

Ttoming  our  attention  then  to  Spain  and  those  countries 
^which  followed  her  in  her  convulsive  efforts  for  a  liberty  jpuch 
resembling  license,  a  few  pages  will  suflSce  to  place  those  in- 
taradng  movements  before  our  readers. 

The  strong  democratic  Constitution  of  1812  was  set  in  force 
i.a  Spain,  and  the  extreme  and  unpractical  men  who  had  been 
^evaled  to  power  under  it  still  held  that  power,  when  Ferdi- 
nand YIL,  liberated  by  the  downfall  of  Kapoleon,  and  under 
*the  treaty  of  Yalengay,  returned  to  his  kingdom.    His  return 
s^howed  how  small  a  minority  supported  the  Constitution,  how 
'wide  was  the  desire  for  ^  £1  Hey  Assoluto."    Despite  the  fee- 
l>le  attempt  of  the  Cortes  to  resist  his  authority,  the  tide  of 
enthusiasm  carried  him  triumphantly  to  Madrid,  and  hurled 
them  from  power.    Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  and 
for  Europe  if  the  character  of  the  monarch  had  been  sufficient 
for  the  emergency.  If  he  had  suffered  adversity  to  teach  him, 
and  had  comprehension  enough  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  true 
regulated  freedom  and  the  demands  of  the  day.    Despite  his 
promise  solemnly  made  on  his  advance  to  his  capital,  when, 
dissolving  the  Cortes,  he  promised  a  speedy  convocation  of  a 
legal  representative  body,  a  work  easy  in  Spain,  ^^  for  its  an- 
cient constitutions,"  says  our  author,  ^^  contained  all  the  ele- 
ments of  real  freedom,"  this  weak  rather  perhaps  than  wicked 
monarch  began  a  career  of  despotism  which  soon  restored  the 
same  constitution  of  1812  to  a  country  for  which  its  whole 
character  was  unsuited.    He  restored  die  Inquisition,  though 
the  most  poisonous  fangs  of  the  monster  were  extracted  soon 
after,  his  fiuthless  conduct  causing  almost  immediate  risings  from 
among  a  lately  enthusiastic  people ;  he  disregarded  law,  and 
heaped  illegal  severity  on  eminent  men ;  he  restored  the  Jesuits. 
llioaghhe  modified  his  ministry,  and  though  his  marriage  with  a 
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princess  of  Portugal ,  and,  on  her  death,  with  one  of  Saxon  j,  might 
be  considered  as  calculated  to  modify  the  popular  feeling,  and 
though  his  exchequer  received  additions  from  the  sum  paid  by 
England  for  the  limitation  of  the  slave-trade,  (disgraceful  to 
her  as  creditable  to  England,)  and  bj  the  United  States  for  the 
sale  of  Florida,  yet  revolts  continued  and  finally  reached  their 
acme  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  troops  destined  for  America. 
This,  once  attempted,  was  a  second  time,  under  Riego,  nearly 
crushed,  when  in  various  places  the  people  and  troops  arose, 
and  Ferdinand,  with  mobs  in  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  yielded  to 
the  storm.  The  Constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed,  the 
Ck>rtes  proceeded  to  expel  the  Jesuits  and  suppress  the  loqui- 
sition,  and  do  other  things  much  less  justifiable ;  a  riotous  peo- 
ple and  a  tyrannical  king,  neither  respecting  even  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  other,  made  true  liberty  an  impossible 
thing,  and  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Ferdinand  was  followed 
by  his  retraction.  His  subsequent  return  from  the  Escnrial 
to  Madrid,  recalls  the  sad  return  of  Louis  2LV1.  from  Yersailles 
to  Paris  in  1789,  as  his  advance  to  Madrid  a  few  years  before 
resembled  the  triumphant  return  of  Charles  11.  to  London  on 
the  Bestoration.  The  extreme  men  were  called  into  the  min- 
istry,  and  the  King  was  in  effect  a  prisoner  in  his  palace. 

We  will  not  detail  the  revolution,  more  quietly  conducted, 
which  led  to  a  similar  result  in  Portugal,  nor  those  which  gave 
the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812  to  the  countries  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula.  Kaples,  ruled  by  a  Bourbon  also,  followed,  Sicily 
declaring  for  separation  from  the  former  as  well  as  a  constitu- 
tion, amid  frightful  carnage  in  Palermo,  was  refused  and  con- 
quered by  the  Neapolitans.  In  Piedmont,  the  insurgents,  re- 
fusing the  consent  of  the  King  to  the  declaration  of  the  mod- 
erate constitution  of  France,  triumphed  .in  his  resignation. 
One  chamber,  enough  to  ruin  liberty  in  any  country,  universal 
suffrage  among  a  people  unfitted  for  it,  and  the  executive  de- 
pendent on  the  legislature,  were  the  principal  features  of  the 
form  of  government  which  now  obtained  in  these  four  countries. 

But  the  reaction  was  soon  to  follow.  The  Congress  of  Trop- 
pau  met  in  October,  1820,  and  was  transferred  to  Laybach, 
where  it  met  in  January  of  the  following  year.  There  the 
European  league  which  had  existed  since  the  fall  of  ]Si  apoleon, 
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Und   tho  restoration  of  Lonis  XVill.  was,  in  fact,  though 
gently,  severed ;  the  Holy  Alliance,  uniting  the  absolute  mon- 
archs  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  was  formed,  and  active 
intervention  in  the  afiSurs  of  Naples  was  resolved  upon ;  Eng- 
land and  France  declined  to  be  parties  to  it    Three  days 
after  the  signature  of  the  tripartite  treaty,  an  Austrian  army 
eroflsed  the  Po,  and  their  advance  to  Naples  was  only  retarded, 
if  retarded  at  all,  by  the  preparaUana  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
the  'Wreck  of  their  troops  flying  before  a  blow  was  struck.    In 
Piedmont,  where  the  revolution  was  completed  about  this 
time,  a  similar  result  followed.    Part  of  the  troops  returned  to 
the  royal  standard,  but  the  perseverance  of  the  revolutionists 
not  giving  way  with  the  departure  of  reasonable  hope,  Pied* 
mont  too,  was  defiled  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army,  and 
die  revolution  was  ended.    Yictor  Emanuel  I.,  persisting  in 
his  resignation,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  took  the 
title  of  Charles  Felix.    Not  even  then  did  the  monarchs  learn 
wisdom  from  the  past 

Not  so  soon,  nor  so  easily,  not  without  a  dreadful  civil  war 
tnd  dreadful  crimes,  to  be  ended  by  foreign  intervention,  as 
were  the  two  last  mentioned,  was  the  revolution  in  Spain  ter- 
minated. It  will  not  be  necessary,  it  would  be  far  from  agree- 
able to  follow  step  by  step,  the  scenes  of  the  next  two  years, 
(1881  and  1822.)  Atrocious  and  cold-blooded  murders,  plots, 
mobs,  tumults,  arrests,  to  which  was  in  the  East  added  pesti- 
lence ;  an  ultra,  violent  Ck)rtes,  yet  vacillating,  cowardly,  and 
contradictory  in  its  action ;  an  equally  cowardly  and  usurping 
king ;  in  short,  anarchy  and  misrule  disgraced  and  cursed  one 
of  the  &irest  countries  of  Europe,  till  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  attack  of  the  guards  on  Madrid,  their  complete  defeat  and 
die  triumph  of  the  radicals,  and  gave  rise  to  a  desultory  civil 
war  which  racked  that  land,  till  the  energy  of  Mina  ended  it, 
and  the  Congress  of  Yerona  brought  on  the  invasion  of  France. 
As  the  Congress  of  Laybach  had,  in  1821,  put  an  end  to  the 
Spanish  Constitution  of  1812  in  Italy,  so  that  of  Yerona  was, 
in  18SS,  to  end  the  power  of  the  original  instrument  in  the 
place  of  its  birth.  But  France  did  not  at  it,  as  at  the  former, 
stand  by  the  side  of  England,  but,  leaving  that  power  isolated 
in  its  noble  position,  took  her  stand  with  the  three  despotic 
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powers,  and,  as  an  Austrian  army  had  suppressed  Italian  ris- 
ing, so  a  French  one  prostrated  Spanish  liberty  and  ended 
Spanish  anarchy.  The  army  of  the  Dae  d'AngoidSme  entered 
Spain,  91,000  strong,  advanced  to  Madrid,  (the  Cortes  retiring 
before  it,  taking  the  King  with  them,)  till  at  last,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  less  than  six  months,  with  a  comparatively  trifling 
loss,  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  showing  how  arti- 
ficial the  hold  which  the  constitutionalists  now  had  upon  them, 
the  end  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  and  Ferdinand  YIL 
re&tablished  on  his  throne.  It  was,  however,  with  evidenl 
symptoms  that  a  weak  and  arbitrary  monarch,  and  the  priosta 
who  coned  Spain,  were  to  be  the  resort  from  the  opposite  eyils 
of  anarchy  and  radicalism.  The  Spaniards  thexnselves  were 
hardly  restrained  by  the  moderate  attitude  and  judicions  bear- 
ing and  advice  of  the  Due  d'AngoulSme  from  rushing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  venting  their  exultation  for  a  victory  they 
had  not  achieved,  in  a  course  of  cruelty  and  madness  similar 
to  that  for  which  their  adversaries  had  just  suffered.  The  wise 
moderation  and  measures  recommended  by  the  power  to  which 
he  owed  his  throne,  were  disregarded  by  the  infatuated  mon- 
ai*ch,  and  Spain  went  on  in  its  career  of  misgovemment  as  be- 
fore. In  Portugal  a  similar  revolution  in  result  was  attained 
much  more  quietly  and  enjoyed  much  more  temperately,  Ali- 
son does  not  in  the  volumes  now  published,  carry  the  history 
of  Spain  much  beyond  this  point,  and  at  it  we  rest. 

Alexander,  of  Russia,^  on  his  return  from  Paris  in  1814, 
bore  with  him  the  natural  effect  which  what  he  had  seen  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  was  calculated  to  produce 
on  a  phUanthropic  and  benevolent  heart,  such  as  he  possessed. 
It  was  essentially  that  of  a  reformer ;  he  was  in  some  respects 
a  reformer  like  Joseph  L  of  Austria,  and  his  schemes  generally 
met  the  same  fate.  He  visited  the  most  distant  of  the  large 
Cities  of  his  vast  empire,  (Archangel  receiving  the  first  visit 

•  From  AUaon's  admlniUe  mnarks  on  BohIa,  we  extnet  the  fbllowtog  laeUnoe  gtven  Iqr  tata 
of  the  dlahonestj  In  the  administration  of  aflklra  thero  by  the  lower  officials. 

**  When  NiebolM  declared  war  against  Tarkej,  In  1827,  he  relied  on  Wlttgensteln*s  armj  !■  Aa 
South  being,  as  the  returns  showed,  190,000  strong,  bnt  it  was  nerer  able  to  bring  10,000  aabuM 
and  bayonela  into  the  field ;  and  when  the  armj  approached  the  Danabe,  he  fonnd  to  his  attar 
dismaj,  that  the  wood  fbr  the  bridgaa,  which  were  repreaented  as  alreadj  thrown  orer  the  Daifcti 
waBiio<efM»e«<intheforestoofBeaBanbi«.    (Vol.  IL,  p.  16S.) 
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^<X>m  its  monarch  for  1 17  yearsy)  he  granted  pardons,  relieved 
the  burdens  of  the  peasantry,  enlarged  the  borders  of  his  do- 
<<liniona,  extended  their  connections  abroad,  bailt  vessels,  edi- 
fices, commenced  schools,  munificently  aided  commerce,  pro- 
ttioted  coloniEation,  expelled  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  active 
in  proselyting,  and  built  up  the  kingdom  of  Poland.    The 
txirbnlence  of  the  Diet  of  the  latter,  however,  which  displayed 
itself  as  the  Emperor  was  on  his  way  to  the  Congress  of  Trop- 
pan,  where  the  recent  revolutions  of  1820  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
'were  to  be  considered,  gave  a  check  to  Iiis  schemes  of  liberal- 
izing his  country,  and  that  Congress  and  that  of  Laybach  in 
tlie  following  year,  formed  the  turning  point  of  the  great  con- 
test between  governments  and  revolutionists,  at  this  time. 
rHie  Holy  Alliance  entered  actively  on  the  work  of  interven- 
tion, the  three  absolute  monarchs  threw  the  sword  into  the 
scale,  and  the  royalist  reaction  commenced,  only  to  be  termi- 
TUted  by  the  troubles  of  1830. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Alexander  was  indeed  different 
from  that  brilliant  portion  when  he  battled  amidst  the  hosts 
of  assembled  Europe,  and  closed  the  campaign  in  magnanim- 
ity ;*  and  when,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  liberalism,  his  impulsive 
lutnre  was  prolific  of  such  various  schemes  for  good.    Revolt 
among  his  own  guards,  his  dread  of  uprisings — foreign  and 
^▼ea  domestic — ^which  induced  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
national  cry  for  Greece,  then  commencing  her  revolution,  the 
complaints  of  some  of  the  enfranchised  peasants  on  the  '^  fatal 
gift"  which  they  had  received,  the  dreadful  flood  at  St  Peters- 
bmg  in  1824^  and  domestic  affliction  marked  these  years. 
^  two  last,  however,  brought  forth  good  fruit  in  him.    lie 
retomed  to  his  Empress,  whose  attachment  to  him  yet  brightly 
lived ;  and  the  journey  in  which  he  died  was  undertaken  for 
W.    His  mystic  feelings  were  shown  in  his  last  days  in  his 
attendance,  with  such  romantic  incidents  as  the  service  /or 
^Atf  dead  in  the  Cathedral  of  Kasan,  and  his  last  hours  were 
soothed  by  his  wife  and  friends,  and  we  may  hope  that  this 


*  tor  Am  ini  time  In  the  aimale  of  muikiiid,  the  nhUme  prlnciplee  of  the  fMrglTeBeM  of 
*4vlei  we  hroofht  Into  the  gOTcniBent  of  nations  In  the  moment  of  their  highest  excitement* 
^MmiRjiBihehovef  trtmnph  rMtoAtaed  the  vpUltedhMdof  joellDe.  To  the  ead  of  the 
««UtheflMMiof  MoeeovwUlhe  MMolatodwIththefiitflTeMn.of  Puta.   (AUMaftn..ttl.) 
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paradox,  this  brilliant  monarch,  this  reformer  for  a 
unprepared  for  reform,  this  mystic,  (may  we  not  sa 
gionst)  Emperor  of  Bossia,  imperfect,  yet  very  neariy 
and  better,  perhaps,  than  many  who  pass  for  good,  hs 
ized  that  Heaven,  the  admission  to  which  is  regalated  hj\ 
cience. 

The  death  of  the  Gear  was  followed  by  the  remarkabU 
in  which  two  brothers  for  three  weeks  strove— not,  like 
for  a  throne,  bnt  to  decline  each  in  fovor  of  the  other— o 
how  superior  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y.,  for  he  had 
of  power  and  fonnd  it  vanity  1  Then  followed  the  breaU 
of  that  vast  conspiracy  which  since  1817  had  been  gi 
till  it  threatened  not  the  throne  only,  bnt  order  and  p: 
ity  in  Rossia.  For  even  here  the  cause  of  liberty  was 
for  by  those  who  seemed  to  oppose  her,  and  they  who 
to  introduce  representative  institutions  into  a  nation  lik 
sia,  were  actui^y  her  enemies,  and  retarded  her  futoi 
gross.  ^^  We  are  quite  willing,"  said  an  old  grenadier^ 
the  outbreak  in  the  army  of  the  west,  *^  to  call  out,  ^Loi 
the  Sclavonic  Bepublio ;'  lut  v>ho  is  to  he  our  MnperorP 
story  of  the  revolt  of  the  Guards,  and  the  undaunte 
humane  conduct  of  Nicholas,  who  ^^  won  the  empire  b] 
ing  he  was  worthy  of  it,"  (L,  234,)  is  told  superbly ' 
historian.  It  is  one  of  those  descriptive  passages  of  his  ] 
which  are  pictures;  it  carries  the  reader  along  with  it,  a 
less  because  enlivened  by  individual  anecdote,  and  bj 
ence  to  parallel  events.  When  he  tells  of  the  Emperor'i 
ering  his  terrified  little  son  to  the  chief  body  of  his  f 
Guards,  he  appositely  quotes  the  immortal  farewell  of  1 
and  Andromache,  admirably  translated,  or  perhaps  we 
say  paraphrased,  by  Pope.  He  might  have  added,  to  illi 
another  point,  the  great  scene  in  the  life  of  the  noble  op] 
of  the  great  Frederick,  when  the  cry  was  heard,  ^^  Moi 
pro  nostro  rege,  Maria  Theresa."  And  when  Milarad< 
fell  in  his  embassage  of  peace,  Alison  quotes  that  toi 
passage  of  '^  Old  Mortality,"  in  which  Burley  shoots  < 
Grahame  For  the  subsequent  message  of  the  Archbish 
might  have  quoted  a  similar  event,  marked  by  a  more 
end,  in  which,  as  late  as  1848,  the  mob  of  Paris  kill< 
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Prelate  of  that  citjr.  Let  ns  add  one  incident  of  this  ontbreak. 
Alison  tells  ns  that  one  of  the  conspirators  thns  prayed,  as  he 
rose  on  that  morning,  ^^  O  Gk>d  I  if  onr  enteiprise  is  jnst, 
vooehsafe  to  ns  thy  support ;  if  not,  thy  will  be  done  to  ns," 
ind  that  Nicholas,  before  he  left  his  palace  to  cmsh  the  revolt, 
taking  the  Empress  by  the  hand,  invoked  Divine  aid  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Palace.  Let  ns  mention,  too,  the  noble  conduct 
of  ike  wives  of  the  conspirators  banieJied  to  Siberia,  some  of 
Toy  high  rank,  who,  sacrificing  the  grandeur  of  their  homes 
in  Boasia)  chose  the  lot  of  their  husbands,  and  voluntarily  do- 
Mended  to  the  laborer's  station.  And  let  us  pluck  a  large 
monnt  of  the  chaplet  which  this  conspiracy  has  woven  around 
the  head  of  Nicholas  by  the  announcement  that  though  he 
eonld  forgive,  yet  these  heroic  women,  who  chose  to  be  exiled, 
he  never  foif;ave ;  but  that  he  "repulsed  an  effort  made  to  alle- 
▼iifte  the  severity  of  the  sufferings  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  most 
ilhatriona  of  them.  His  own  happy  married  life  makes  this 
cndty  a  yet  greater  blot  in  the  character  of  Nicholas. 

As  connected  with  Bussia,  may  here  be  mentioned  the 
Greek  Bevolution,  one  of  the  important  events  of  this  era,  one 
of  the  moet  glorious,  perhaps  the  most  glorious  event  since  the 
&n  of  Napoleon.  The  gallant  struggle  of  this  brave  people, 
^viged,  aa  it  was,  to  the  shame  of  Christian  Europe,  alone ; 
mged  too  amidst  circumstances  of  such  awful  brutality  and 
^leaale  massacre  and  destruction,  that  it  seems  wonderful  that 
their  Christian  brethren  were  not  forced  into  the  conflict  be- 
fcm  the  tardy  vengeance  of  Navarino ;  waged  during  seven 
campaigns,  will  live  in  history  with  the  deeds  of  her  ^^  heroes 
of  dd,"  to  show  how  much  it  is  possible  for  men  to  do  who 
fight  for  religion,  home,  and  freedom,  with  such  recollections. 
XisBolonghi  will  not  suiSer,  though  sad  its  end,  by  Salamis  and 
Plateea,  and  Bozzaris  is  no  unfit  companion  for  Lconidas. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  battles,  fought 
even  under  such  circumstances.  The  spirit  of  freedom,  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  people,  at  length  broke  out  in  the  Danub- 
ian  principalities,  and  then  in  Greece  and  the  islands.  Tho 
determined  neutrality  of  the  Czar,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  nipped  the  former  in  the  bud.  It  was  most  unfortu- 
nate, most  impolitic,  most  unkind.    But  the  latter,  no  Empe- 
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ror's  frown  could  qaeach.    Campbell^s  words  of  fire  well  es 
press  the  spirit  of  Greece : 

"What,  though  no  sacoor  adrances, 
Nor  Christendom's  diivalrous  lances 
Are  stretdied  in  our  idd,  be  the  combat  cor  own, 
And  well  periah  or  oonqner  more  pnmdly  alone." 

The  flame  broke  oat  over  Greece,  and  the  fiEinatical  murdei 
at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  with  which  the  news  wi 
greeted,  were  but  a  prelude  to  the  atrocities  which  diggrtcc 
the  Turks  throughout  the  war.  The  murder  of  the  Patriarc 
Gregory,  notwithstanding  his  recent  denunciatioii  of  tl 
Moldavian  insurrection,  the  decapitation  of  the  Patriarch  i 
Adrianople,  and  eight  other  diguitaries,  and  afterwards  i 
five  archbishops,  and  three  bishops,  were  the  first  of  tluN 
revolting  scenes  in  which  Spanish  and  Italian  cruelty  was  oo 
done,  the  same  dime,  without  the  restraints  of  even  a  nomitt 
Christianity,  bearing  the  firuit  of  yet  more  hellish  passioo 
The  dreadful  scenes  may  be  summed  up  in  the  murder  of  tl: 
men,  the  sale  or  bearing  to  Turkish  harems  of  the  women,  a{ 
and  sex  often  unspared,  wholesale  massacre  and  destmetuN 
frightful  tortures,  even  hostages  murdered,  treaties  brokeOyT] 
lages,  cities,  islands,  laid  waste.  Then  was  witnessed  **d) 
daily  sight  of  a  number  of  Christians  hung  in  the  streets ;  sa 
a  long  row  of  heads  displayed  every  morning  at  the  gates  i 
die  Seraglia"  Then  were  six  hundred  women  and  childve 
smoked  to  death  in  the  vast  natural  grotto  of  Stonarambell 
Then,  at  Cassandra,  were  ^^  ten  thousand  women  and  childrei 
with  thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle,"  sold.  Then  did  tli 
massacre  of  Chios  shock  humanity,  in  which  were  ninel 
churches  destroyed,  forty  villages  burned,  and,  says  Alisoi 
"  when  the  massacre  finally  ceased  from  the  exhaustion  of  tl 
assassins,  twenty-five  thousand  persons,  chiefiy  full-grown  mei 
had  been  slain ;  forty-five  thousand  women  and  children  hfl 
been  dragged  into  slavery ;  and  fifteen  thousand  had  escape 
into  the  neighboring  islands,  all  in  the  last  state  of  destitatk 
and  misery,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  died  of  grief  i 
starvation.  For  several  months  the  markets  of  Constantinopl 
Egypt,  and  Barbary  were  so  stocked  with  slaves  that  the 
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pnee  fell  a  half;  and  pnrchasen  were  attracted  from  the  far- 
thoBt  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whither  the  nnhappj  Greek 
eiptiyes  were  scattered."    At  the  peace,  Chios  contained  two 
flioittand  people,  in  place  of  eighty-five  thousand.    Then,  on 
the  taking  of  Ipsara,  five  hundred  heitds  and  eleven  hundred 
em  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  which,  with  thirty-three 
itindaids,  were  displayed  at  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio.    Many 
Pkiiiote  women  drowned  themselves  with  their  infants,  and 
cbIj  ten  women  were  taken  on  that  occasion ;  and  on  the 
GieekB  afterwards  retaking  the  island,  they  found  only  two 
kindred  wretched  wanderers  among  the  ruins.    Then  were 
oiptivea  at  Hodon  waiting  sale,  ^  often  murdered  in  pure 
vutoii  emelty  during  the  night."    Then  occuired  the  immor- 
til  teeond  siege  of  Missolonghi,  in  which  Ibrahim  Pacha 
^boiBted  that  he  had  collected  three  thousand  heads,  and  sold 
fcnr  fhooaand  women  and  children."    It  is  not  pretended  that 
■H^  fltrodtiei  were  not  met  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation  on  the 
fvt  of  Ibe  Oreeks.    Cruelty  marked  the  war  on  both  side?, 
Int  the  seat  of  war  was  Oreece  and  the  islands,  and  it  deso- 
hled  the  homes  and  fell  also  on  the  families  of  the  combatants. 
We  shall  not  detail  the  events  of  this  war :  we  have  already 
niened  to  three  of  the  principal  ones:  the  massacres  of 
CUoB  and  Ipsara,  and  the  second  siege  of  Missolonghi.    The 
Int  weie  followed,  in  both  cases,  by  immediate  retribution, 
from  the  attack  with  his  fire-ship  by  the  gallant  Canaris.    Li 
tlie  attack  after  the  destruction  of  Chios,  one  ship,  having  a 
eww  of  2800  men,  was  blown  up,  and  the  Admiral,  who  had 
depilated  the  island,  was  carried  to  it  and  died  there.   Another 
Inio  has  been  immortalized  by  one  of  our  own  poets ;  and  the 
stirring  lyric  which  Halleck  has  written  on  Marco  Bozzaris 
^vonld  have  eminently  graced  Alison's  history.    As  he  has  not 
ived  it,  perhaps  from  ignorance  of  its  existence,  to  illustrate 
thii  event,  as  he  has  done  others,  it  becomes  an  American 
i^ewer  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  this  noble  poem, 
one,  indeed,  like  Campbell's  "  Hohenlinden,"  injured  by  the 
^^  popularity  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  school-boys' 
fitTorites,  but  which  will  live  in  the  memory  of  the  scholar, 
vid  commemorate  one  of  the  most  gloriouA  events  in  this  glo- 
rious war. 
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Throaghont  this  comae  of  atrocities  and  gallant  deeds,  non 
when  Greece  repelling  in  blood  the  great  expedition  into  the 
Morea,  appeared  triomphant,  and  again  when,  rent  by  divi- 
sions, and  oppressed  bj  nnmbers^  and  when  the  disciplined 
Egyptian  bands  of  Ibrahim  conquered  at  Missolonghiy  the 
reader  is  often  tempted  to  ask,  ^^  When  mZ2  Europe  doitsdutyl" 
At  last,  however,  the  deliverance  came.    From  1821  to  18S7 
the  Greeks  battled  nearly  alone,  but  in  that  year  Europe 
awoke.    The  ardent  mind  of  Canning  exerted  itself;  Alexan- 
der, who  had  so  grievously,  in  his  fear  of  revolution,  failed  to 
observe  that  this  war  was  one  of  race  and  not  of  radicalim, 
of  Ghristian  against  Turkish  oppression,  and  not  of  unworthy 
rebels  against  a  kindred  rule,  was  dead,  and  Nicholas  reigned 
in  his  stead;  and  on  July  6th,  1827,  the  treaty  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia  was  concluded,  and  on  October  SOth  the 
naval  battle  of  Navarino  fought,  which  settled  the  question  o^ 
Greek  independence.   The  election  of  Count  Oap6  d'lstria  to  be 
the  head  of  the  new  government,  with  representative  instita- 
tions  for  a  people  just  emerged  from  a  war  of  extraordinaiy 
ferocity  and  license,  proved  to  be  a  temporary  thing,  which' 
was  ended  by  his  assassination  in  1831,  beyond  the  limits  we 
have  fixed  for  this  sketch. 

Both  the  Eastern  nations  and  Kussians  acted  an  impolitic 
part  in  delaying  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  so  long. 
The  latter,  the  natural  protector  of  Greece,  had  such  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  realizing  the  visions  of  Catharine  II.  as  she  probably 
will  never  have  again ;  and  England  and  France,  had  they 
interfered,  and  could  a  Christian  power  have  been  erected,  not 
in  Greece  only,  but  in  the  whole  territory  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
might,  perhaps,  have  opposed  a  real  and  a  substantial  barrier 
against  Russian  advance,  which  the  decaying  ^^  sick  man"  in 
Turkey,  for  which  they  have  been  lately  shedding  their  blood 
so  freely,  can  never  afford.  Another  mistake  was  committed 
in  the  limits  assigned  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  too  small 
for  strength,  too  large  for  insignificance,  and  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  its  powerful  Bussian  neighbor.  What  Leonidas 
and  Miltiades  fought  for,  what  the  Crusaders,  what  Charles 
Martel  at  Chalons,  and  John  Sobieski  at  Vienna,  attempted, 
the  three  powers  now  did ;  but  though  Turkey  was  prostrated, 
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was  not,  nor  can  the  former  ever  be  the  firm  barrier 
igunst  the  latter  which  part  of  Europe  so  much  desires.  In 
lia  late  conversation  with  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  Nicholas  recog- 
nixed  this  truth,  and  the  fault  committed  bj  England  and 
Fiance  in  not  earlier  stopping  on  the  stage,  in  this  declaration: 
"I  will  never  permit  any  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Bjantine  Empire,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would 
render  her  a  powerful  State."  It  is  well,  perhaps,  for  Europe 
that  the  revolutions  of  Spain  and  Italy  made  Alexander  timid ; 
the  error  of  England  and  France  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
lite  war. 

The  wan  which  Bussia  waged  with  Persia  and  then  with 
Turkey  in  1827  and  1828  can  more  briefly  be  dispatched.  The 
fint  was  easily  overcome  and  afterwards  intimidated.  The 
latter  having  recently  suppressed  the  formidable  Janizaries, 
yidded  at  first  to  the  same  influence,  and  concluded  the  Con- 
▼eatian  of  Akermau,  which  she  never  intended  to  keep,  as 
she  afterwards  avowed.  Soon,  however,  hostilities  recom- 
menced, only  to  be  ended  by  the,  to  Turkey,  disastrous  treaty 
of  Adrianople.  In  Asia,  the  genius  of  Paddewitch,  akin  to 
that  of  Napoleon,  achieved  a  brilliant  series  of  successes,  over 
vmies  double  his  own,  over  strong  fortresses,  and  with  little 
Ion,  while  his  firm  and  upright  rule  made  him  respected  in 
the  conquered  territories.  He  is  a  man  of  our  own  age,  for  he 
£ed  in  1856,  yet  how  little  excitement  has  the  death  of  one  of 
the  greateat  generals  the  world  has  seen  since  Napoleon  fell, 
produced  I  In  Europe,  the  first  campaign,  though  bloody, 
was  dubious ;  but  in  the  second,  Diebitch,  having  replaced 
Wittgenstein,  by  an  admirable  strategy,  intercepted  the  Turks 
from  their  entrenched  camp  of  Schumla,  crossed  the  famed  Bal- 
^  and  finished  the  campaign  in  apparent  strength,  but  auda- 
%  supplying  the  place  of  real  weakness,  at  the  city  of  Adri- 
ttople. 

h  is  not  until  late  in  his  history  that  Alison  enters  on  the 
internal  history  of  Germany.  He  begins  his  fifth  volume  with 
this,  from  1816  to  the  great  convulsions  of  1818,  and  from  it  we 
nukjr  beat  here  give  a  resumJi  of  the  events  up  to  our  present  limit 
in  1830.  In  his  words,  alluding  to  ^ '  the  Fatherland,"  ''  strange  to 
^7,  the  first  long  period  of  unbroken  rest  which  its  inhabitants 
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have  ever  enjoyed,  has  arisen  from  the  desolating  wan  of  the 
French  Revolution."  (V.,p.  9.)  Not  only  so,  bnt  in  population 
and  power,  and  prosperity,  die  whole  period  of  thirty-three  yean 
exhibited  a  great  increase.  Thongh  well  governed,  so  far  a: 
the  material  matters  of  life  were  concerned,  this  qniet,  prosper 
ons  time  is  politically  marked  by  the  shamefol  breaking  o: 
the  promise  made  to  die  people  who  had  combated  so  bravel] 
and  unitedly  against  Napoleon,  or  the  less  open  conduct  a 
those  of  whom  a  German  might  say  they  managed  ^  to  keef 
the  word  of  promise  to  onr  ear  and  brake  it  to  onr  hope."  Thai 
this  was  so,  requires  no  long  argument  to  show.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  German  Confederation  was  signed  June  8 
1816,  and  in  the  ISth  Article  of  the  Fundamental  Act,  it  was 
provided  ^^  that  there  shall  be  assemblies  of  the  States  in  a2 
the  countries  of  the  confederation."  Ten  days  after,  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  fought;  how  much  is  owed  to  the  troqpi^ 
Prussia  history  tells.  When  Europe  subsided  into  quiet,  no 
constitution  was  given  in  Gtermany.  The  assassination  o1 
Eotsebue  by  the  student  Sand,  in  1819,  and  the  flympathy  it 
elicited,  coming,  too,  as  it  did,  but  a  few  weeks  sfter  that  oi 
the  Due  de  Bern  in  France,  the  attempted  one  of  ministers  bj 
Thistiewood  and  his  accomplices  in  England,  and  the  revolution 
of  Riego  in  Spain,  both  alarmed  the  monarchs  and  gave  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  conduct  After  years  of  discussion  the  Final 
Act  of  confederation  passed  in  the  next  year,  and  in  it  it  was 
provided  that  the  constitution  could  only  be  changed  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  an  infringement  of  which  would,  of  course,  be 
suppressed  by  force.  That  the  confederation  h  ad  no  love  for  con- 
stitutions is  shown  by  its  refusal  to  force  the  King  of  Denmark 
to  grant  a  constitution  to  Holstein,  and  in  1888  to  compel  the 
King  of  Hanover  to  restore  the  constitution  he  had  the  year 
before  overturned.  Had  the  latter  case  been  reversed,  how 
dijBferent  had  been  its  action  1  Prussia,  indeed,  in  1823,  called 
forth  the  provincial  estates,  which  the  minister  claimed  as 
meeting  the  13th  article,  as  explained  by  one  of  the  Final  Act 
"  He  might  as  well,"  says  Alison,  "  have  said  that  Charles  I 
would  have  redeemed  his  promise  to  convoke  a  parliament  by 
publishing  regulations  for  the  election  of  town  councils,  oi 
Scotch  county  commissioners  of  supply."  (Vol.  V.,  p.  35.)    It 
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ma  "  the  shadow  of  a  representative  government,  and  but  the 
^liadow,"  and  '^  possessed  of  no  real  anthoritj  in  the  State." 
The  wise  measures  of  government,  the  free  navigation  of  rivers, 
eiucation^  admirable  military  training,  emancipation  from 
feudal  ties,  free  trade  in  the  confederacy,  material  wealth  and 
happiness,  all,  on  Frederick's  principle,  ^^  Every  thing  for  the  • 
people,  nothing  by  them,"  tended  to  repress  political  risings, 
and  the  French  Bevolution  and  the  siege  of  Antwerp  had  tibe 
nme  tendency  by  exciting  fears  of  French  (to  use  one  of  oui* 
words)  filibusterism,  more  than  love  of  French  institutions. 

Ihe  course  of  English  history  of  this  period  has  neither  the 
peeoliar  importance  which  that  of  France  possesses,  nor  the  in- 
tereet  and  romance  of  most  of  those  we  have  just  sketched. 
Aaitwas  not,  like  France,  just  emerging  from  a  despotism, 
itself  the  fruit  of  a  commotion  unknown  before  in  the  world ; 
nor  like  Spain,  in  the  fires  of  civil  commotion ;  nor  like  Greece, 
straggling  for  freedom  from  alien  domination ;  but  a  strong, 
stable,  firm,  free  country,  the  bulwark  of  freedom,  before,  as  now, 
with  its  liberties  secured  yet  regulated,  its  history  is  less  read- 
Able,  and  tlie  main  features  of  consequence  are  questions  of 
finance  and  trade,  and  the  two  great  ones  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pstion  and  the  Keform  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  debates  in  Parliament,  as  given  by  Alison,  are 
decidedly  dull,  and  he  displays  the  tone  of  the  English^  as  dis- 
tingaished  from  the  European  historian,  in  his  financial  details 
and  Parlimentary  proceedings.  It  is  this  national  feeling, 
shown  in  the  too  great  space  which  he  has  given  to  details  of 
English  matters,  which  has  assisted  greatly  to  swell  his  work. 
We  shall  in  another  place  comment  on  some  of  his  peculiarities, 
^present  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  events. 

At  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  the  party  and  ministrj- 
which  had  brought  the  great  >var  to  a  successful  termination,  were 
finnly  in  power.  Various  local  subjects  engaged  their  attention ; 
5>ach  as  abolition  of  the  property  tax,  the  agricultural  distress, 
^he  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank — all  as  local  in 
character  as  national  events  can  be.  Tlie  various  disturbances 
>n  the  manufacturing  districts,  giving  occasion  to  the  rising  at 
Derby,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  law 
.'■^gainst  seditious  nipetings,  the  subsequent  meeting  at  Man- 
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Chester  in  1819,  so  unwarrantably  suppressed  before  the  pro 
ceedings  had  even  commenced,  the  vulgar  and  atrocious  Cato 
street  conspiracy  of  ThisUewood  and  his  associates  in  1830 
form,  happily  for  England,  a  small  aggregate  in  the  insarree 
tionary  line  by  the  side  of  her  neighbor  across  the  Channel 
The  episode  of  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition  against  Algien 
however  brilliant,  was  against  a  weak  power  only,  and  wa 
eclipsed  by  the  French  attack  of  the 'same  city  in  1830,  and  it 
permanent  occupation.  The  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  reprei 
sion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  efforts  and.  first  success  of  Si 
James  Mackintosh  in  the  cause  of  criminal  law  reform,  whid 
Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  had  begun;  and  the  financial  distnei 
which  opens  a  wide  subject  for  the  political  economisti  beio| 
stated,  but  not  entered  into,  nor  the  various  measures  to  whid 
the  latter  gave  rise,  discussed,  we  come  to  the  dose  of  the  lonj 
and  eventful  reign  of  George  IIL,  in  1820,  and  enter  on  tha 
of  George  lY.,  who  had,  as  Begent,  ruled  in  England  fron 
1812. 

At  the  outset  of  the  reign  of  George  lY.  an  event  oconrrec 
which  it  is  proper  to  mention  before  entering  on  its  more  im 
portant  occurrences.  This  was  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 
marked  by  the  eloquence  of  Denman  and  Brougham,  and  b} 
tiio  effervescent  popularity  which  that  unfortunate  princes 
for  a  time  possessed.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  the  his 
tory  of  this  event,  but  simply  to  allude  to  the  inflated  mannei 
in  which  our  historian  paints  the  scone.  It  is  marked  by  thai 
adulatory  and  magnifying  spirit  which  is  so  remai'kable  in  the 
English  mind,  when  referring  to  the  royal  family  or  aristoc 
racy,  and  the  importance  attached  to  them  and  their  affiEuirB 
It  is  the  more  wonderful  when  displayed  by  so  free  and  prac 
tical  a  people ;  in  Alison,  it  has  the  effect  of  injuring  his  reputa 
tion  as  an  European  historian.  We  need  only,  to  illustrate  oui 
meaning,  give  some  of  the  sentences  of  Alison  in  describing 
this  trial :  "  But  who  can  paint  the  scene  which  ensued,  whei 
the  first  of  British  subjects  was  brought  before  the  first  o 
British  assemblies  by  the  most  powerful  of  British  sovereigns!^ 
This  sovereign  was  George  IV. !  this  subject  his  weak  consort 
"  Lawrence  there  gazed  on  a  scene  more  thrilling  and  augus 
than  tlie  soul  of  painting  ever  conceived."    How  astoundin; 
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that  any  one  should  think  snch  an  exaggerated  nntrath,  or,  if 
thought,  write ;  if  written,  print  it !    How  "  Little-Peddleton- 
iah"  I  **  Sustained  by  the  native  intrepidity  of  her  race,  gazing 
ondaonted  on  the  hostility  of  a  nation  in  arms."    It  was  im- 
politic for  Alison  to  add  in  a  note  the  following  tribute  to  a 
contemporary  historian,  because  it  suggests  a  comparison  which 
his  aooouht  can  not  endure,  and  an  occasion  which  in  moral 
grndeur  and  intellectual  association,  the  one  he  describes 
cin  not  claim  to  equal.    ^^  The  reader  of  Macanlay's  incom- 
parable Eisay  on  Wa/rren  Hastings^  need  not  be  told  what 
iBodel  was  in  the  author's  eye  in  Uiis  paragraph ;  but  no  one 
can  feel  so  strongly  as  he  does  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to 
rival  that  noble  production." 

Without  entering  at  large  on  the  statistics  which  Alison  so 
profiady  spreads  before  his  readers,  on  the  various  monetary 
^Qtttions  which  the  continued  financial  difficulties  gave  rise 
to,  nor  diaenssing  the  many  questions  which  arose  about  this 
time ;  the  spirit  of  the  questions  and  legislation  of  this  reign 
piaittly  betoken  the  new  tack  which  England  was  then  taking, 
md  the  tendency  to  that  of  which  the  Beform  Bill  was  merely 
the  espreflsion  and  effect  The  great  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cntQe  classes,  or,  we  may  say,  the  great  middle  classes,  were 
now  to  enter  on  the  scene  and  become  such  an  element  of 
power  as  they  had  never  before  been,  and  their  real  power  and 
inflaence,  the  practical  spirit  of  the  age,  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  ramification  of  interests,  and  ths  constructioti 
^raSAJoays^  not  only  foreshadowed  but  rendered  necessary  in 
tbe  oonstitntion  of  Parliament  what  sooner  or  later  must  have 
coine.  Accordingly  Lord  Sidmouth's  retirement  and  Lord 
I^onderry's  suicide  were  followed  by  the  entrance  into  the 
cabinet  of  a  different  order  of  men,  now  there  for  the  first  time, 
the  plain,  sound,  practical,  statistical,  commercial  statesman, 
cnlai^ged,  sagacious.  New  measures  accordingly  were  brought 
forward,  not  questions  of  externals,  but  deeply  practical  ones, 
which  have,  for  good  or  evil,  affected  England's  vital  power. 
He  navigation  laws  of  Charles  II.  were  broken  down  and  the 
Bedprocity  System  commenced,  the  combination  laws  re- 
pealed, foUowed  by  strikes  of  artisans  and  new  legislation 
against  them.    Duties  were  reduced,  money  difficulties  and 
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distress  occupied  the  attention  of  government,  the  oom-laiv 
question  was  warmly  agitated,  movements  were  made  widi  a 
view  to  greater  economy  in  the  expenses  of  government,  the 
subject  of  emigration  attracted  attention,  and  Catholic  emanei' 
pation  and  the  Beform  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament  took 
their  first  infant  steps,  before  long  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
strides  of  the  giant  The  men  of  this  day  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  the  names  of  Brougham,  Hume,  Bnasell,  Althorpe, 
Burdett,  O'Oonnell,  ere  long  became  common  in  men'i 
mouths.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  removed  a  proximate 
impediment  to  Beform,  and  the  retirement  of  Lord  liverpod 
placed  that  brilUant  statesmen,  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  head  ol 
the  government.  The  Tories  resigned  and  their  mle,  ^^  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784:^  was  subverted ;"  the  rale  of  about 
a  century.  But  the  genius  of  the  Premier  was  not  long  vouch- 
safed to  the  nation,  and  in  four  months  from  his  firm  settlemeni 
as  head  of  the  cabinet,  the  friend  of  Greece,  the  pacificator  oi 
Portugal,  the  assister  of  the  South-American  Bepubliea,  was 
called  away.  The  cabinet  of  Bobinson,  Lord  Goderich,  foUov 
ed,  but  early  in  1828  it  gave  way  before  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  coalition  character  of  which  was  soon  lost  bj 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  Beform  question,  and 
its  remodelling,  and  the  Tories  once  more  held  power  till  the 
surges  of  advancing  reform  swept  tliem  away. 

Giving  a  word  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  by  which  the  sacramental  tests  required  by  the  Acta  oi 
Charles  II.,  except  those  subsequently  modified,  were  abol- 
ished, and  a  declaration  '^on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian'^ 
substituted,  we  now  pass  to  the  two  great  subjects  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Beform.  The  Bibbonism, 
Orange  lodges,  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  in  and  about 
1822,  were  followed  by  the  great  "  Agitator,"  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  the  County 
of  Clare,  and  it  was  not  long  before  government  yielded  to 
the  great  question  which  he  then  advocated.  The  nation 
divided,  Ireland  clamorous  and  outrageous  for  it,  England  pe- 
titioning in  masses  against  it,  the  King  with  prejudices  deeplj 
rooted  on  the  same  side ;  the  coui^se  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
und  Sir  Bobei*t  Peel,  and,  we  may  add,  the  large  majority  oj 
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l>oth  hoBseSy  whieh  yielded  Catholic  emancipation,  was  beyond 
cjxMBtion  brave  and  gallant,  and  must  be  so  admitted  by  the 
csandid  and  infonned  of  all  opinions,  for  it  was  persevered  in  in 
lany  cases  by  those  who  once  had  thought  very  differently, 
with  unpopularity  in  behalf  of  an  ungracious  measure, 
onee  their  opponents',  not  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  fu* 
A  bill  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association  having 
both  houses,  the  concession  was  granted  by  178  in  the 
Gommons,  and  104  in  the  Lords ;  but  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  forty'-shilling  freeholders  followed,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
to  ttand  ft  second  election  before  he  sat  in  Parliament    The 
measnie  was  just ;  but  it  failed  to  bring  the  fruits  its  friends 
predicted,  because  the   evils  which  afflicted  Ireland  were 
diiefly  economical  and  not  political.     Discord  and  outrage 
by  no  means  ceased.    A  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  re- 
phoed  tbat  for  emancipation,  but  neither  can  make  an  Anglo- 
Stton  out  of  a  Celt,  an  enlightened  Protestant  out  of  an 
ignorant  Bomanist,  or  altogether  remove  the  various  econom- 
ic evils  which  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and  its  general  state 
htre  fixed  on  the  people.    On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents 
rf  tie  measure  have  not  proved  themselves  true  prophets,  for 
it,  no  more  than  the  recent  appointment  by  the  Pope  of  Bish- 
ops Ibr  England,  has  or  can  make  that  Protestant  bulwark 
give  way.    The  perversion  of  her  Mannings  and  Wilberforcee, 
W  Belgravian  ladies,  sighing  for  an  esthetic  reli^on,  with  a 
goodly  infusion  of  the  world,  and  her  youthful  clergy,  by 
whom  their  order  and  its  privileges  are  preferred  to  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  has  been  since  amply 
compensated  by  the  conversion  of  thousands  of  those  poor  in 
hdand  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  preached.    Emigration 
luie  saved  Ireland ;  the  Gospel  is  Protestantizing  it ;  and  the 
democratic  institutions  of  America  are  shearing  the  apostate 
Qmrch  of  Rome  of  the  Samson-locks  she  wore  in  Europe.    K, 
onhappily,  many  of  the  emigrating  generation  will  become 
iHAingarians,  many  of  their  children  will,  probably,  become 
IVotestants. 

Politically,  Catholic  Emancipation  brought  on  the  Reform 
Bffl,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  Free  Trade. 
The  passage  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  extends  beyond  tlie 
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limit  we  have  fixed  for  our  present  review ;  and  the  death  ol 
George  lY.,  occurring  but  a  month  before  the  French  Hevoln- 
tion,  might,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  relieve  us  from  the 
present  consideration  of  it ;  but  it  is  so  important  an  era  in  the 
history  of  England,  something  like  that  of  1880  in  France 
and  the  continent,  that  we  prefer  to  detach  the  former  from 
the  latter,  and  carry  on  her  history  to  the  year  1832. 

A  few  years  befoi*e,  the  disfranchisement  of  Gramponnd, 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  later  still,  in  1828,  that 
of  Penryn  and  East-Betford,  and  the  transference  of  the  fran- 
chise of  the  former  of  these  two  to  Manchester,  though  that  (tf 
the  latter  was  not  given  to  Birmingham,  (it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  vote  adverse  to  this  decision  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
resigned,)  not  less  than  various  positive  movements  which, 
with  difficulties  in  England,  and  agitation  in  Ireland,  had  pre- 
ceded the  measure  of  Eeform  which  it  was  pretty  evident  wis 
to  be  the  next  great  question ;  when  George  lY.'s  death  re- 
placed an  opponent  with  one  well  disposed  to  the  measure. 
We  shall  not  waste  words  on  the  deceased  monarch.  We  will 
not  discuss  the  praise  and  blame  which  Alison  gives  him; 
in  the  main  all  he  says  may  be  correct,  but  his  intellectaal 
merits,  which  he  praises,  were  so  small  by  the  side  of  his  moral 
vices,  which  he  blames,  that  we  may  turn  away  from  the 
weighing  of  the  one  against  the  other  with  disgust,  if  not  im- 
mingled,  yet  greatly  preponderating  over  praise.  We  will  not 
assume  the  language  of  Byron,  when  comparing  him  with 
Charles  I.  and  Henry  YIII.,  and  assert  that 

"  Charles  to  his  people,  Homy  to  his  wife, 
In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life  ;** 

but  we  will  assert  that  though  there  is  no  man  entirely  bad, 
yet  that  the  great  predominance  of  it,  and  in  some  of  its  most 
repulsive  forms,  in  George  IV.,  places  among  those  whom  we 
turn  from  with  disgust  the  selfish  voluptuary  who  disgraced 
the  English  throne.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  called 
^^  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe,"  when  there  are  no  superiors ; 
that,  except  in  externals,  the  title  is  misapplied,  let  his  treat- 
ment of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Fox  prove. 
The  publication  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  after  his 
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death,  was  followed  the  very  next  day  by  the  eignatnre  of  the 
ordonnances  of  Charles  X. :  the  conjanctore  of  these  events. 
Tuiqaestionably  added  fuel  to  the  flame  which  now  burned 
thnrngfaont  the  kingdom.  Let  ns  step  aside  for  a  moment  to 
clmmicle  the  inangnration,  ^^  baptized  in  blood,"  of  what  will 
aidnre  when  kings  and  cabinets  are  well-nigh  forgotten  in 
thdr  obscnrity. 

The. first  railway  ever  constructed  for  travelling  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  was  opened  on 
Somber  15th,  1830,  and  the  melancholy  and  lamentable 
deith  of  one  of  the  first  of  England's  statesmen — one  of  her 
most  practical,  too — ^marked  the  event.  "  He  received  the  sac- 
nonent  with  Mrs.  Huskisson,  and  his  last  words  were — ^  The 
eonntry  has  had  the  best  of  me ;  I  trust  it  will  do  justice  to 
my  public  character.  I  regret  not  the  few  years  that  might 
bye  remained  to  me,  except  for  those  dear  ones,'  grasping 
^  Huskisson's  hand,  ^  whom  I  leave  behind  me.' "  What 
^  system  of  Railways  has  done  for  England,  man  can  not  tell. 
As  regards  the  Reform  bill,  it  alone  would,  we  apprehend, 
luKve  soon  made  it  a  necessity. 

Beform  was  to  be  attempted ;  the  declaration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  against  it,  advanced  it ;  ministers  were  defeated 
on  Ae  Civil  List,  and  retired  from  the  head  of  affairs ;  and 
the  Whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  commenced  its  career.  Ali- 
son's sketches  of  its  prominent  men.  Grey,  Brougham,  Palmer- 
ston,  Russell,  Melbourne,  and  Graham  are  admirable,  among 
Ins  best  L^land  agitated,  O'Connell  active,  effervescence 
6?Qiywhere,  ushered  in  the  ministerial  plan  which  Lord  John 
Knssell,  on  March  1st,  1831,  placed  before  the  House  of  Com- 
nions.  "The  £10  Clause,"  said  the  jE»aminer,  "secures  the 
constitution  on  a  democratic  basis."  It  will  not  be  necessary 
forns  to  do  more  than  to  recount  briefly  the  principal  events 
of  this  great  contest :  the  results  of  it  will  occupy  more  space. 
He  fitmous  majority  of  oite,  after  seven  nights'  debate,  in 
fi^Tor  of  the  bill,  the  numbers  being  302  to  301,  the  subsequent 
defeat  of  Ministers  on  Gen.  Gascoigne's  motion  against  a  re- 
dnction  of  the  number  of  members,  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  difficulty  assented  to  by  the  King,  and  the  proroga- 
tion, cutting  short  heated  debate  in  both  houses,  the  subsequent 
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elections,  their  violence  and  riots,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  bill,* 
the  results  of  the  elections,  the  first  division  on  the  bill  in  the 
new  House,  showing  a  majority  of  136  in  its  favor,  the  £50 
clause  engrafted  on  it,  its  passage  by  109,  the  question,  ^^  What 
will  the  Lords  do  ?"  its  defeat  in  their  house  by  41,  the  vote 
of  confidence  in  ministers  in  the  other  house,  the  political* 
union  meetings,  in  immense  masses,  the  riots  and  disorders, 
especially  the  frightful  one  at  Bristol,  unequalled  in  England 
since  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  the  proclamation 
against  Political  Unions,  the  introduction  of  the  new  Reform 
Bill,  with  the  two  amendments  alluded  to  above,  the  cenan 
of  1831  taken  as  the  basis  and  other  amendments,  and  its 
passage  are  the  principal  points  in  the  history  of  this 
measure  up  to  the  time  when  its  passage  through  the  Lords 
became  a  second  time,  and  with  fearMly  added  power,  tiie 
great  question.  The  creation  of  Peers  was  resolved  on,  the 
repugnance  of  Lord  Grey  having  been  overcome,  and  finally, 
that  of  the  Eang.  Desirous  to  avoid  the  necessity — ^never  i^ 
sorted  to  but  once  in  England's  history — ^he  resorted  to  private 
negotiations,  the  result  of  which,  and  perhaps  also  the  clamor 
which  agitated  tlie  country,  was  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
by  nine  majority ;  but  a  subsequent  triumph  of  the  coneervft- 
tives  revealing  the  probable  difficulties  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
Lord  Grey  and  ministers  resigned.  But  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton could  not  form  a  ministry,  the  Commons  addressed  the 
King,  the  King  submitted  and  gave  authority  to  create  new 
Peers,  and  that  revolutionary  measure  was  only  averted  by 
the  circular  of  the  monarch  to  the  opposition  peers,  and  the 
wise  yielding  of  a  suflScient  number  of  them  to  the  stomu 

Alison's  account  of  the  final  struggle  on  this  great  measure 
is  followed  by  a  masterly  resume  of  over  forty  pages,  in  which 
his  fine  qualities  as  a  philosophical  and  far-seeing  historian 
ai'e  admirably  shown.  He  gives  well  his  view  of  the  faults  of 
each  party,  those  of  the  conservative  party  being  greater  at 
tlie  commencement ;  those  of  tlie  movement  party,  at  the  end. 

*  The  Whig  Sidney  Smith  wrote :  "  All  young  ladies  Imagine  that,  an  loon  a«  thli  bill  is  car- 
ried, they  will  be  instantly  married ;  schoolboys  believe  that  gerunds  and  supines  will  h%  ftbol 
ished,  and  that  currant-tarts  must  ultimately  come  down  in  price ;  the  corporal  and  sergeant 
are  sure  of  double  pay ;  bad  poets  expect  a  demand  for  their  epics ;  and  fools  will  be  disap- 
pointed, as  they  always  are.''    (IV.,  889, 43.    Sidney  Smith's  Works,  lU.,  18flL) 
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lEe  admits  the  impolicy  of  not  giving  members  to  the  great 
^unrepresented  to?ms,  which,  however,  would  probably  not  have 
^urrested  the  moyement    The  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  im- 
inense  development  of  the  country,  would  hardly  have  been 
aatiBfied  with  such  concessions.    Our  historian,  while  opposed 
to  the  change  in  the  constitution  which  this  biU  effected,  ascrib- 
ing to  it  the  rale  of  the  ^^  shopocracy,"  far  from  a  majority  of 
ifi«mberB  or  wealth,  decidedly  condemning  the  change  from  a 
representation  of  ^^  classes,"  to  an  imiform  representation,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  that  of  one,  asserting  ^^  that  uniformity 
in  the  gnffrage  inevitably  induces  class  government ;  '**  while 
ascribing  to  the  bill  the  disfranchisement  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion, of  the  colonial  and  shipping  interests,  and  intellect,  yet 
admits  that  the  government  is  stronger,  and  also,  however  he 
iQay  view  it,  that,  in  its  foreign  policy,  ^^  it  has  converted  the 
chief  Conservative  into  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  powers,  and 
brought  the  strength  of  England,  not  into  the  career  of  mili- 
tary conquest,  but  into  that  of  social  change  and  democratic 
•acendency."    This  change  of  policy,  however  he  may  view  it, 
^Q  esteem  a  great  benefit,  looking  at  it  in  its  real  character, 
^nd  not  as  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  states  it,  for  we 
''^gard  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as  the  friend  of  change, 
^Ht  where  it  is  a  need,  and  of  the  ascendency  of  popular  and 
'^'ee  government — ^not  of  democratic  institutions.    The  fact  is, 
^e  time  had  come  for  a  change  in  the  British  constitution ; 
^e  are  disposed  to  regard  what  he  considers  the  results  of  that 
^liange  as,  in  a  groat  measure,  tlie  consequences  with  it,  of  that 
^t«te  of  society  which  produced  both  it  and  them,  and  this 
^^e  r^ard  as  true,  whether  those  changes  are  good  or  evil.    In 
Complaining  of  the  weakening  of  the  ties  of  the  colonies,  Alison 
^Qems  to  us  not  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to  this  view  of  the 
c^se,  for  colonial  representation  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
^^"^Qtain  the  parent  country's  hold  of  Australia,  when  she  reaches 
*^«r  maturity,  any  more  than  it  would  have  held  the  thirteen 
^iolonies  when  fully  grown. 

With  this  great  struggle,  wo  rest  here  the  history  of  Eng- 

^  **  Tbe  RomAn  lygtem  of  glTlng  erery  cltiien  a  TOts,  bat »  Yote  only  In  his  own  country,  and 
'*^<nf  the  State  by  the  rotes  cf  fhs  eenturie^^  not  ths  eUiMiUj  was  the  nearest  aj^roach  to  per- 
^^ttloQ  In  popolar  goTemmeni  erer  yet  made  by  man,  and,  beyond  all  donbt,  gare  them  the 
Empire  of  the  world."    (IV.,  p.  425.) 
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land ;  it  is  to  the  glory  and  the  benefit  of  that  great  conntrj  that 
it  was,  however  marked  by  disturbances  and  riots,  not  deter- 
mined by  the  sword.  It  was,  however  great,  a  moderate  re- 
form,  pleasing  folly  neither  extreme.  What  would  it  have 
been  had  the  scabbard  been  thrown  away,  and,  as  in  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.,  the  nation  been  divided  into  two  camps  t 
The.  Whigs  would  have  been  demolished,  as  first  moveiB  in 
advancing  Kevolutions  always  are,  and,  the  two  extremes  com- 
bating each  for  its  own  view,  the  growth  of  true  liberty  would, 
in  any  event,  have  suffered.  To  use  the  words  of  the  historian 
and  poet,  Macaulay,  in  his  speech  on  the  Eeform  BiU,  ^^  such 
was  the  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  ot 
Home ;  such  was  the  struggle  of  the  Italian  allies  for  admission 
to  the  full  rights  of  Boman  citizens ;  such  was  the  struggle  of 
the  ^KTorth  American  colonies  against  the  mother  country; 
such  was  the  struggle  of  the  Tiers  Mat  of  France  against  the 
aristocracy  of  birth ;  such  was  the  struggle  which  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  maintained  against  the  aristocracy  of  creed ; 
such  is  the  struggle  which  the  free  people  of  color  in  Jamaica 
are  now  maintaining  against  the  aristocracy  of  skin." 

With  this  we  close  our  long  review  of  tiiis  period ;  ending 
with  the  Eevolution  of  1830  and  the  Beform  Bill.  It  may  be 
tedious  to  some,  and  in  their  opinion  too  minute.  We  could 
have  wished  it  had  been,  on  our  plan,  shorter.  On  the  result 
of  both  events,  with  which  we  conclude,  in  bringing  the  middle 
classes  into  power,  Alison  thus  writes : 

**  The  revolution  of  1830  elevated  the  middle  dass  to  the  direction  of  affldrs, 
and  the  Reform  Bill  in  England  vested  the  same  doss  in  effect  with  supremo 
power  in  the  British  Empire.  Vast  consequences  followed  this  all-important 
change  in  both  countries.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  exper- 
iment was  made  of  vesting  the  electoral  fhmchise,  not  in  a  varied  and  limited  oLaas, 
08  in  old  England,  or  in  the  whole  citizens,  as  in  Revolutionary  France  or  America^ 
but  in  persons  possessed^only  of  a  certain  money  qualification.  The  firanduae  waa 
not  materially  changed  in  France ;  but  the  general  arming  of  the  National  Gkiaid, 
and  the  revolutionary  origin  of  the  new  government,  effectually  secured  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  burgher  aristocracy.  In  England  they  were  at  once  vested 
with  the  commands  of  the  State,  for  the  House  of  Commons  was  returned  by  a 
million  of  electors,  who  voted  for  658  members,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  the  rep- 
resentatives of  boroughs,  and  two  thirds  of  their  constituents  shopkeepers^  or  per- 
sons whom  they  influenced."    (Vol.  L,  p.  67.) 
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The  fifth  volume  carries  the  record  of  events  to  considerably 
past  the  close  of  oar  resume.  Besides  what  is  incladed  in  it, 
Alison  in  the  rest  of  his  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  treats,  among 
other  things,  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
bringing  it  down  to  near  the  close  of  1837 ;  the  Belgian  and 
Polidbi  Bevolutions ;  German  affairs  to  1848 ;  Engli^  affairs 
from  the  passage  of  the  Seform  Bill  to  Sir  Bobert  Feel's  ar- 
ri?al  in  London,  near  the  end  of  1834,  to  assume  the  reins  of 
power ;  and  the  interesting  series  of  events  in  the  East,  in 
which  Egypt  took  so  prominent  a  part ;  the  first  war,  in  which 
occorred  the  rapid  march  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  towards  Constan- 
tinople,  and  the  second  war,  in  which  Beyrout  was  bombarded, 
and  war  between  England  and  France  was  threatened,  and 
the  settlement  in  1841.    This  we  shall  not  here  detail. 

Besides  his  historical  portions,  Alison  gives  us  three  chapters 
devoted  principally  to  a  review  of  the  late  writers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  Vols.  L,  lEL,  and  V.  re- 
spectively.   They  form  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of  his  work, 
aeeming,  too,  not  like  a  part  of  it,  so  much  as  an  addendum  to 
it  He  has  undertaken  in  them  too  much,  and  has  essayed  to 
criticise  departments  so  varied,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  has 
&iled.    The  first  of  these  is  entitled  "  Progress  of  Literature, 
Science,  the  Arts,  and  Manners,  in  Great  Britain,  after  the 
Peace.''    His  idea  that  wars  and  tumults  are  succeeded  by 
brilliant  literary  periods  is  just  and  striking.     ^^  This  is  gene- 
HJlj  the  case,  after  a  great  and  decisive  national  struggle :  the 
energy  and  talent  developed  during  its  continuance  by  the 
Qigency  of  the  public  dangers,  is  directed,  on  their  termina- 
tkn,  to  pacific  objects."    (I.,  p.  420.)    The  scientific  part 
of  the  chapter  is  comparatively  scanty.    His  best  parts  are 
those  on  Poetry  and  History,  showing  what  he  is  most  at  home 
with,  and  perhaps  what  alone  he  is  competent  to  treat  of.    His 
criticisms  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Moore  we  regard  as  especially 
admirable  and  valuable.    Though  such  a  conservative,  his 
notice  of  Mitford  and  Grote  is  fair  and  well  done.    His  love  of 
mentioning  conversational  power  in  certain  great  men,  we  can 
not  but  regard  as  a  weakness,  perhaps  to  show  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  them.    Li  his  notice  of  British  artists,  poor 
as  England  may  be  considered  in  that  line  in  comparison  with 
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Germany,  he  has  not  hegun  to  do  jnstico  to  her  painters,  though 
his  notice  of  Landseer  is  admirable.  In  a  note  (L,  p.  416)  he 
gives  to  a  "  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,"  the  credit  of  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  first  steamboat  in  1797,  whereas  John  Fiteh^ 
boat  was  tried  on  the  Delaware  in  1788.  The  most  lenient 
opinion  as  to  such  an  assertion  wonld  refer  it  to  ignoranca 
Fnlton,  it  is  asserted,  received  the  secret  from  a  workman,  and 
energetically  carried  it  ont  in  1812.  It  might  be  worth  while 
for  some  one  to  take  np  this  note  and  give  the  real  merit 
where  it  might  be  found  to  be  deserved.  Perhaps  ^^  il  ne  vaot 
pas  la  chandelle." 

In  his  chapter  on  the  '^Literature  of  France  during  and 
after  the  Bestoration,"  parts  are  well  done.  His  notice  of 
Ouizot  is  admirable,  and  that  of  some  of  her  principal  his- 
torians, novelists,  and  actors  also.  Ko  mention  is  made  of  her 
musicians.  He  deficiency  of  France  in  poetry  of  a  high 
character  (apart  from  the  drama)  is  a  remarkable  point  l%e 
lapse  of  years  is,  with  the  exception  of  fugitive  pieces  and  sa^ 
tirical  poetry,  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  striking  merit  Bin-^ 
lean  in  earlier,  and  Lamartine  in  the  present,  times,  and  any 
others  which  the  slender  roll  of  French  poets  can  preaent, 
show  a  lamentably  small  list  in  this  department,  the  cause  of 
which  we  shall  not  here  enter  upon. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Literature  of  Germany  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  is  a  very  imperfect  one ;  the  his- 
torian is  not  equal  to  the  task.  Some  Danes,  as  well  as  Ger- 
mans, are  included  in  this  chapter :  the  name  of  Thorwaldsen 
is  so  great,  that  this  is  hardly  allowable,  without  a  different 
heading.  Alison  draws  Ooethe  and  his  many-sidedness  par- 
ticularly well ;  he  sketches  boldly  the  great  musicians  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel,  and  Mendelssohn ;  he  dispatches 
the  prose  romances  proper  (not  the  philosophical  novels)  in 
less  than  a  single  page,  and  without  particularizing  any ;  he 
gives  us  a  very  slight  notice  of  the  German  philosophers,  (he 
does  not  even  mention  Hegel,)  yet  how  original,  how  wonder- 
ful their  investigations,  how  innumerable  those  who  have 
followed  the  greater  minds  among  them !  In  historical  writing, 
not  a  word  is  given  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  historian,  Nean- 
der ;  in  religious  matters,  Strauss'  work  is  criticised,  but  the 
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admirable  reBetfches  of  German  theologians  in  Bible  exegesis 
and  learning,  anch  as  the  united  world  can,  we  presume,  not 
parallel,  are  not  even  referred  to.  Not  a  word  to  Tholuck  or 
Hengstenberg,  or  Schleiermacher ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  pulpitspeakers  of  his  own  country  are  not 
done  justice  to.  But  in  more  general  literature,  the  distin- 
gniflhed  writer,  Yoss,  the  admirable  lyric  poet,  Stolberg,  the 
fantastic  and  wonderful  Hoffman,  the  witty  and  sarcastic 
Heine,  and  the  author  of  the  exquisite  "  Undine,"  La  Motte- 
FoqnA,  are  not  mentioned,  while  Biickhart  and  Einkel  are 
treated  at  considerable  length.  Such  gross  omissions  render 
the  chapter  utterly  unworthy  of  its  name,  and  it  does  not  eyen 
eontain  criticisms  on  all  the  great  writers  of  Germany,  while, 
as  an  exhibit  of  German  literaiure,  it  is  not  to  be  spoken  of 
with  approbation.  We  may  accept  what  he  says  of  lliorwald- 
aeQ,the  greatest  sculptor  of  modem  times,  whom  we  shall 
alwajB  esteem  it  a  high  pririlege  to  have  seen,  and  allow  it, 
^fataa  a  goeSy  but  it  is  too  meagre  and  short  The  author 
criticises  also  Danneker's  exquisite  Ariadne,  and  Kiss'  noble 
Amaion,  and  mentions  Banscli,  meaning,  we  presume,  Bauch; 
but  his  statue  of  Queen  Louise  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  sculp- 
tor Schwanthaler  is  entirely  passed  by.  In  painting  no  name 
ia  mentioned,  nor  is  the  reader  even  told  of  such  artists  being 
in  existence  as  Oomelius,  Kaulbach,  Ovorbeck,  Hess,  Lessing, 
Achenbach,  (though  a  Norwegian,  we  think,)  Yeit,  and  that 
^0  new  schools  have  arisen,  and  that  fresco  and  glass  paint- 
ing have  taken  a  start  new  to  them  for  centuries. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  enter  more  at  large  on  the  character 
^  our  historian.  His  prevailing  spirit,  and  some  of  his  more 
evident  peculiarities,  have  been  alluded  to,  or  indicated,  in  the 
WHUBe  of  the  preceding  sketch.  This  will  shorten  our  labor 
iW)w.  During  the  present  half-century  England,  it  is  to  be 
confessed,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  able  historians.  We  apprehend 
the  brilliant  group  is  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  age  of  its 
literature.  Without  entering  more  into  particulars,  the  history 
of  Greece  has  been  illustrated  by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Mitford, 
and  Grote ;  that  of  Ronfe  by  Arnold,  that  of  England  by  the 
historian  of  the  Constitution,  Hallam,  Lord  Mahon,  (we  prefer 
his  historian's  name  to  his  recent  title  of  Earl  Stanhope,)  and 
the  picturesque  and  brilliant  Macaulay. 
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Kor  is  this  richness  in  historical  writers  confined  to  England, 
but  its  existence  in  other  countries  testifies  to  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  at  this  time  to  choose,  with  power  to  adorn, 
this  field  of  research.  France  has  her  Guizot,  Thiers,  the 
Thierrys,  Sismondi,  Michelet ;  and  that  land  of  thought,  Oer- 
many^  presents  her  Niebuhr,  the  giant  of  Boman  history,  the 
Columbus  of  her  annals ;  her  Heeren,  the  great  historian  of 
early  times ;  Miiller,  of  Switzerland ;  Banke,  of  the  Popes ; 
and  the  philosophic  Schlegel.  Nor  should  an  American  re- 
view fail  to  claim  a  high  niche  for  such  eminent  men  as  our 
own  Bancroft  and  Prescott 

When  this  class  of  literature  is  crowded  with  so  many  com- 
petitors, it  is  no  easy  thing  for  one  who  attempts^  to  review 
hem  to  do  justice  to  the  standing  of  each,  and  injustice  to 
none.  Our  present  undertaking  places  us  under  no  necessity 
of  attempting  it.  And  yet  there  are  two  classes  of  writers  on 
history  which  seem  to  us  especially  to  adorn  our  day,  and  a 
reference  to  which  may  not  be  misplaced,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  them  may  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  true  historian,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  even  if 
it  be  as  yet,  or  shall  be  forever,  an  ideal  only.  The  two 
classes  wo  refer  to,  are  the  picturesque  school — at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  Macaulay,  and  into  which  class  Oibbon  has 
claims  to  enter,  but  in  which  he  can  be  but  partially  em- 
braced— and  the  philosophical  school,  the  generalizers  of  his- 
tory, of  whom  Arnold  in  England,  and  Guizot  in  France, 
are  noble  examples,  and  among  whom  our  author  has  some 
pretensions  to  be  classed.  Macaulay  may  stand  as  tlie.most 
brilliant  representative  of  the  former  class,  and  Arnold  may 
represent  the  latter. 

When  we  think  of  Macaulay,  our  mind  goes  back  lovingly 
to  the  department  in  which  he  would  appear  generally  to  be 
least  regarded,  his  poetry — for  he  is  a  real,  a  true  poet,  and  will 
live  as  such.  Is  there  a  true  and  warm  Protestant  heart  that  his 
"  Song  of  Ivry"  can  not  make  bum  and  glow  with  pride  and 
courage  and  love  for  his  religion  ?  And  how  different  yet  exqui- 
site, how  lovely  and  mournful  is  that^f  "  Moncontour !"  His 
"  Lays,"  too,  how  fine !  And  as  a  prose  writer,  his  reviews, 
how  admirable  and  how  varied  too  I    Nor,  as  an  historian,  can 
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we  forget  his  great  merits — ^his  pictures,  bis  portraits,  espe- 
cially of  William  HI- ;  his  vivid  scenes,  particularly  those  of 
the  death-bed  of  Charles  11.,  and  of  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops ;  and,  in  many  instances,  his  true  decisions,  wise  judg- 
ment, and  loyalty  to  the  prmciples  of  true  liberty.  But  will 
his  history,  brilliant  and  great  as  it  is,  be  considered  the  his- 
tory of  England,  for  the  time  of  which  he  writes  ?  Is  not  one 
of  bis  greatest  fSeiults  the  tendency  to  sink  the  historian,  the 
judge,  in  the  writer,  the  balancer  of  sentences,  the  painter  of 
splendid  scenes?  It  seems  so  to  us.  We  will  not  say  he  sinks 
the  judge  in  the  advocate,  though  it  might  be  said ;  but  do  we 
rdy  on  him?  The  British  Critic^  in  an  article  on  "Mills' 
Logic,"  speaks  of  Mr.  Macaulay  as  "pointed  and  brilliant, 
but  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  object  of  immediate  display, 
insomuch  that  one  would  hardly  gather  from  his  writings  that 
he  believed  truth  to  have  existence."  Without  assenting  alto- 
gether to  the  truth  of  this,  as  regards  the  historian  of  England, 
the  fbret  moral  quality  for  the  true  historian  is  that  he  sliould  be 
one,  as  Arnold  expresses  it,*  "  who  loves  the  truth  with  all  his 
heart,  and  can  not  endure  error."  Such  an  one,  preeminently, 
Arnold  was,  whether  regarded  as  historian  or  theologian,  and 
that  accompanied  by  another  great  quality,  a  "  disgust  at  moral 
evil,"  and  a  "  reverence  for  a  high  standard  of  Christian  excel- 
lence ;"  both  well  brought  out  by  a  fine  passage  of  his  biographer, 
the  former  where  he  speaks  of  "  tlie  black  cloud  of  indignation 
which  passed  over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of 
Xapoleon  or  Csesar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if 
the  acts  had  just  been  committed  in  his  very  presence ;"  the 
other  by  "  the  almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration 
which  broke  from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St. 
Louis  of  France."  It  is  this  high  personal  character,  in  which 
what  Hare  so  well  characterized  as  "  his  manly  understanding, 
and  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  character,"  were  also  so  promi- 
nent, that  makes  Arnold,  in  this  respect,  the  finest  specimen 
of  an  historian  in  our  language  and  era.  Using  the  light  which 
Niebuhr  sheds  on  the  traditions  of  Home,  he  has  written  the 
earlier  history  of  that  Kepublic  in  a  manner  which  makes  it 
the  history  for  our  language  of  that  portion  of  it,  while  Gibbon's 

*  Arnold*!  LectOTM  on  Modern  History,  with  Reed^j  Notei,  Am.  ed.,'.1854,  p^SSO. 
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stands  alone  in  reference  to  its  decay  and  fall ;  and  if  <^  livy's 
pictured  page"  has  suffered  by  the  researches  of  the  great 
Q^rman  historian  named,  and  our  school-boy  recoUectioiia  are 
almost  annihilated,  it  is  because  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  de* 
mands  the  sacrifice.  Nor,  in  viewing  the  great  mind  of  Arnold, 
on  its  historical  side,  should  we  pass  by  his  ^^  Lectures  on 
Modem  History,"  with  the  admirable  Notes  of  Profesor 
Eeed,  one  of  our  own  true  scholars,  whose  catholic  taste  led 
him,  differing  from  Arnold  in  his  theological  opinions,  to  reF- 
erence  the  man  and  admire  his  writings,  and  to  which  work, 
both  the  body  of  it  and  the  notes,  we  have  been  greatly  in* 
debted  in  this  part  of  our  article. 

Alison's  evident  and  prominent  point  of  character  is  his 
strong  and  decided  conservatism.  Taking  his  stand  on  mo- 
narchy and  the  past,  a  thorough  opponent  of  republicanism, 
or  any  decided  approach  to  it,  he  is  in  the  popular  mind,  so 
far  as  he  is  known  to  it,  associated  with  that  class  of  opinions 
for  which  popularity  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  country,  and 
even  an  approach  to  which  its  public  opinion  frowns  on.  Hie 
is  certainly  not  to  be  relied  on  in  this  respect ;  he  is  a  partisan 
historian,  not  because  he  does  not  wish  to  be  impartial,  or  is 
aware  he  is  otherwise,  but  because  either  his  constitnlion 
or  his  training,  or  both,  is  such  as  to  oblige  him  to  take  the 
side  he  does.  But  he  is  not  all  onesided.  His  view  is  too 
large  for  that  He  is  no  friend  of  tyranny,  nor  of  tyrants,  nor 
yet  of  absolutism.  He  is  as  decided  in  his  condemnation  of 
Ferdinand  VH.  as  of  the  insurgents  of  1819 ;  he  by  no  means 
looks  with  particular  favor  on  the  Holy  Alliance ;  disliking 
republicanism,  he  is  generous  to  Foy,  though  his  prejudice  in 
regard  to  Louis  Fliilippe  is  so  decided,  as  to  make  us  believe 
his  contemporary  position  is  perhaps  principally  to  blame  for 
it.  He  condemns  the  execution  of  Marshal  Noy,  but  he  evi- 
dently turns  from  Lafayette.  He  has  a  love  for  loyalty  in  ac- 
tion which  sometimes  makes  him  take  a  more  than  doubtful 
stand  in  cases  where  that  quality  comes  into  collision  with  others. 

While  Alison's  character  as  an  historian  is  thus  mixed,  his 
predominating  characteristic  peculiarly  unfits  him  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  period  before  us.  The  great  political 
point  of  this  is  unquestionably  tlie  confiict  of  liberal  and  mo- 
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DAFcIiical  ideas,  the  adyance  of  liberty  in  its  conflict  with  pow- 
er,  an  advance  aided  by  the  immense  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments of  the  age.    It  is  extremely  important  in  every  history, 
that  the  writer  should  sympathize  with  his  subject,  whether 
that  flabjeet  be  an  individual,  a  country,  or  an  age  which  has 
one  great  characteristic  idea,  evidently  growing,  and  the  key- 
note to  its  struggles,  and  the  right  and  true  idea.    We  can  not 
accept  Southey  as  a  proper  biographer  of  Wesley,  nor  Scott  of 
IJapoleon,  nor  can  Alison  exactly  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of 
the  period  firom  1815  to  1830.    He  is  not  merely  this ;  he  is  (how 
bsrdit  18  for  the  British  to  become  cosmopolitan  I)  a  British  his- 
torian. Wellington  is  one  of  his  heroes,  as  he  is  so  generally  with 
British  writers,  yet  a  hero  little  lovable,  despite  his  adherence 
to  "duty,"  where  the  French  would  go  for  "  glory;"  despite 
Waterloo  and  his  great  ability  and  integrity.    It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  is  anti-Napoleon ;  shall  we  ever  have  the 
true  ^  jnete*milieu''  view  of  that  wonderful  man,  one  removed 
&om  Scott   and  also  from   the   adulation  of  Abbott?     In 
Eo(^  affairs  he  is  not  to  be  relied  on;   he  is  a  decided 
toiy.    He  has  much  of  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  rank,  which 
b  80  striking  in  the  English  character.    Expressions  such  as 
'^the  illustrious  prince,"  ^^  his  royal  brother,"  as  well  as  some  in 
fdation  to  Queen  Yictoria,  are  evidence  as  to  this.     And  it  is 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  latter  as  one  who 
haa  borne  her  perilous  dignity  moderately,  sensibly,  and  well, 
t'orwhom  we  have  a  real  respect,  that  we  object  to  such  terms  as 
'Wpresent  gracious  Sovereign,"  and  ^'  the  virtues  and  popular- 
itjof  the  illustrious  princess,"  etc.,  the  latter  just  after  his  own 
enltation  of  Feel's  eulogy  on  George  lY.,  at  the  expense  of 
Bnragham's  on  William  IV.,  because  the  party  praised  was, 
in  the  one  instance  dead,  in  the  other  living.    Kor  is  this 
adulatory  tone  confined  to  his  own  country,  for  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  that  as  to  Charles  X.  and  his 
family  is  carried  too  far. 

Yet  does  our  historian  rise,  often  too,  above  his  very  preju- 
dices, when  taking  a  broad  and  general  view  of  a  great  struggle 
or  a  great  question,  or,  above  all,  when  looking  to  the  future 
results  of  present  actions.  In  this  he  sometimes  appears  incon- 
sistent wiUi  himsel£  Thus,  writing  on  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
Vol.  IY.— 16 
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he  condemns,  the  impression  he  makes  on  ns  is  that  eyen  in 
own  mind,  he  looks  to  broad  future  benefits  from  it  He  ad- 
mits the  decadence  of  .even  his  own  England,  and  looks  to  fbe 
fature  triumphs  of  Anglo-Saxondom  in  general,  with  enthiir 
siastic  pride.  In  his  reaumia  he  shows  the  philosophical  aide 
of  his  character,  and  deserres  here  the  praise  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  vigorous  view.  His  financial  portions  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  criticise,  but  they  show  a  great  deal  of  learning  on 
what  appears  to  be  a  favorite  subject  with  the  writer,  and,  as 
he  appears  to  feel,  a  very  dry  one  with  most  readers.  It  is  in 
these  general  views,  principally  in  his  preface,  from  which  all 
of  our  long  quotations  are  taken,  and  his  summaries,  that  die 
historical  value  and  great  merit  of  Alison,  and  his  freedom 
from  partialities  which  elsewhere  injure  his  writings,  can  best 
be  seen. 

In  point  of  literary  style,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
rank  Alison  very  high.    With  the  exception  of  the  parts  just 
referred  to,  his  history  seems  to  claim  no  praise  but  that  of  tell- 
ing the  story  in  intelligible  words  and  in  a  decidedly  interesting 
manner.    Yet  there  are  exceptional  parts,  such  as  his  admirable 
sketch  of  Russia,  his  brilliant  summary  of  the  condition  of 
Spain  and  its  various  classes,  his  sketches  of  some  campaigns 
and  battles,  his  description  of  the  mutiny  cff  the  guards  in  St 
Petersburg  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  and  his  very  able  sum- 
mary of  the  contest  on  the  Reform  Bill  and  its  results.     In  par- 
liamentary discussions,  his  giving  the  substance  of  die  BXgOL- 
ments  on  both  sides,  is  a  good  plan,  but,  apart  from  the 
tendency  to  lean  to  one's  favorite  one,  it  is  liable  to  too  great 
generalization.    His  reference  to  parallel  passages  in  literature, 
we  have  already  praised,  but  we  do  not  include  in  it  the  intro- 
duction of  the  passage,  (albeit  by  Scott,  very  like  doggrel,) 
"  "When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  has  yielded,"  nor 
is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  bad  taste  in  our  author.    He  ex- 
hibits it  in  his  referring  to  "  the  eloquent  preacher"  of  a  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  George  HI.,  the  said  preacher  being  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  (the  same  name,  even  if  no  relative,)  his 
use  of  expressions  which  would  pass  in  a  pcnny-a-liner,  but  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  as  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  "  now 
rested  in  the  vault  of  Windsor,"  "  the  hero  of  the  Peninsula," 
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^  the  sable  inhabitant  of  the  Antilles,"  his  positive  bombast  in 
ittcribing  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  already  referred  to. 
We  hare  allnded  to  some  conrt  news  expressions ;  he  often 
&D8  into  the  style  of  a  jonmalist,  and  once  into  the  true  penny- 
arlmer  manner,  when,  in  writing  of  the  Cato-street  conspiracy, 
he  mentions  ^  a  party  of  fourteen  police,  under  that  able  police 
noagislnte,  Mr.  Bimie."    Analogous  to  some  of  these  are  a  hit 
at  Mr.  Cobden,  when  writing  of  the  Polish  insurrection  and 
tlie  comparison  of  the  battle  of  Grochow  and  another  battle  to 
Inkerman  and  BalaUava.    Wo  are  disposed  to  charge  these 
ftnlts  partly  to  carelessness  or  haste,  but  in  such  a  history  as 
this,  either  is  inexcusable.    The  marks  of  this  occur  frequently 
and  glaringly,  in'mistakes  and  misprints,  negligent  sentences, 
one,  finr  example,  without  a  verb,  and  careless  expressions. 
The  most  curious  error  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Belgian 
Berolntion,  in  narrating  the  first  emeute  in  which  ^^  after  leav- 
ing the  theatre,''  the  name  of  the  city  where  the  theatre  was 
atoated  and  the  emeuie  occurred,  is  nowhere  given. 

Having  mentioned  the  repetition  which  Alison  indulges  in 
of  striking  points,  enforcing  favorite  positions  by  dwelling  on 
them  with  the  same  illustration  or  facts,  and  entering  our  pro- 
tat  against  two  Soctticisms,  which  he  uses  over  and  over  again, 
nimely,  **  for  long,"  instead  of  "  long,"  and  "  awanting"  for 
"wanting,"  and  also  a  word,  not  nearly  as  often  used  by  him, 
*' desiderate,"  used  also  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  have  reached  the 
endof  our  criticism  on  his  faults.    And  against  these  and  his 
political  leaning,  let  us  place  his  admirable  arrangement,  the 
grouping  of  his  history,  his  strong  conservative  wisdom,  and 
his  masterly  delineation  of  the  follies  and  wickednesses  which 
nuuked  so  many  of  the  popular  movements  among  nations  un- 
fit for  the  liberty  we  enjoy.    Tlie  references  Alison  makes  to 
us  are  large  for  a  history  of  Europe ;  though  no  friend  of  our 
institutions,  he   foresees  our  future  greatness,  and  with  an 
Anglo-Saxon  heart  rejoices  in  it;  and  tlie  immense  importance 
of  our  acquisition  of  California,  and  the  increase  of  gold  in 
circulation,  we  have  nowhere  seen  so  well  delineated.     Our 
review  has  been,  we  feel,  very  secular  for  a  theological  re- 
view, but  Alison  pays  slender  attention  to  strictly  religious 
topics,  and,  even  when  he  takes  a  far-seeing  view  of  the  vast  im? 
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proYements  of  the  age,  he  is  y  erj  neglectful  of  one  of  the  highest 
glories,  if  not  the  highest,  of  these  days,  the  wonderful  energy 
in  the  religions  world  and  the  missionary  operations  which 
the  last  fifty  years  hare  seen,  which  have  excelled  every  age 
since  that  of  the  Apostles.  No  history  of  the  time  can  be  col^ 
sidered  complete  without  it,  and  its  absence  in  this  one  ia,  we 
fear,  another  instance  of  that  secular  spirit  in  historians,  which 
I  ooks  on  the  moves  of  the  political  world,  and  practically  igncnrea, 
or  does  not  sufficiently  trace  the  agency  of  the  first  canse  which 
regulates  all.  Alison  may  have  reserved  this  subject  for  a 
future  volume ;  if  so,  gladly  shall  we  welcome  it.  Yet,  keeping 
this  principle  in  view,  we  may  so  treat  even  secular  histoiy  as 
to  make  it,  to  use  the  words  of  Arnold,  '^  by  its  high  morala 
and  its  general  tone,  to  be  of  use  to  the  cause,  without  actual- 
ly bringing  it  forward." 

Our  own  period  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  year  1648  wit- 
nessed the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  by  the  great  peace  of 
Westphalia.  A  century  later  the  general  face  of  the  worid 
was  not  essentially  altered.  But  the  storm  was  even  then  at 
hand  and  being  prepared  by  the  vilenesses  of  Louis  XY.  and 
the  infidelity  of  Yoltaire  and  his  associates.  Ood  was  blas- 
phemed and  man  was  corrupt  A  hundred  years  and  1818 
shows  us  a  new  world,  new  in  its  ideas,  in  its  ruling  class,  in 
Its  restless  activity,  in  its  wonderful  discoveries,  the  amaiiag 
extension  of  knowledge  and  of  communication,  and  the  astound- 
ing march  of  emigration.  The  nineteenth  century  is  not  ne- 
cessarily better  than  the  eighteenth  or  the  seventeenth.  It  has 
a  different  work  to  do,  for  which  the  work  assigned  to  the 
former  was  the  preparation.  Will  it  do  it  as  well !  It  is  in- 
tensely active  in  religious  matters.  May  not  the  spirit  of  the 
age  account  for  much  in  this  regard  which  is  ascribed  to  a  high- 
er principle?  In  old  times  the  Almighty  visibly  divided  the 
lied  Sea  for  his  people  to  pass  over,  and  separated  the  waves 
of  Jordan  before  them.  "  Providence,"  says  Alison,  (VoL 
I.,  447,)  *'  when  the  appointed  season  arrives,  can  transport 
the  chosen  race  to  the  promised  land."  The  discovery  of 
America,  (kept  closed  to  the  world  till  the  ripeness  of  time,) 
and  the  discovery  of  steam,  soon  to  be  applied  to  navigation, 
are  from  the  same  hand,  and  work  out  his  vast  designs,  if  not 
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^  the  bodily  eye,  yet  so  that  even  infidels  might  see.    Wliat 
wooden  we  may  lire  to  see  is  only  known  to  Him.    "Wondera 
<m  wonders  we  have  seen,  yet  how  few  appreciate  the  wonder- 
ftd  age  we  live  in ! 

For  good,  or  for  ill,  in  the  mean  time,  for  both  all  will  pro- 
l)ftbly  admit,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  which  predomi- 
nalt&Aj  for  the  great  trinmph  of  God's  kingdom  ultimately,  per- 
liaps  sooner  than  we  expect,  the  great  doctrine  of  self-govern- 
Ynent  is  working  as  it  never  worked  before.    In  the  h^tory  we 
Iiave  sketched,  the  great  contest  of  democracy  with  monarchy 
is  the  main,  central  feature.    It  has  afforded  the  historian  a 
£ne  opportunity  to  enforce  his  decided  views,  and  it  is  neces- 
saiy  for  us  to  take  a  stand  on  the  question,  not  in  the  abstract, 
l>ut  in  the  concrete,  the  question  of  European  republicanism. 
It  is  a  practical  question,  a  practical  era  for  us  Americans. 
It  is  a  romance,  this  whole  interesting  period,  but  it  is  sober 
ftct  too.    As  we  write,  Europe  has  seen  a  bloody  war  closed 
\sj  a  peace,  or,  it  may  be,  a  truce.    Italy  is  fermenting ;  in 
Spdn  a  revolutionary  movement  has  been  made ;  a  well-aimed 
bnDet  may  set  Europe  in  a  flame.    Tliis  question  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  question  for  Europe,  perhaps  for  us.    When 
that  day  comes,  how  peacefully  and  submissively  can  the 
Christian,  and  he  alone,  look  up  and  know  that  He  who  ruleth 
and  directeth  this  movement,  is  He  who  ''  doeth  all  things 
wdl."    In  the  mean  time  we  may  say  that  the  question  in 
naany  parts  of  continental  Europe,  would  be,  at  first,  at  least,  be- 
tween absolutism  and  red  republicanism,  tyranny  and  license.  If 
this  were  to  continue,  we  shoul^  prefer  the  former,  for  both  the 
extremes  are  tyranny,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  one  is 
Jiegolated,  the  other  not    We  confess  we  do  not  see  how  Italy 
is  under  our  rule  to  become  free,  a  consummation  to  be  great- 
ly desired,  and  we  fear  her  course  to  liberty  must  be  through 
violence  and  blood,   and  scenes  from    freedom's    professed 
friends,  which  may  make  us  exclaim  with  Madame  Boland : 
**  O  liberty  1  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !" 
It  was  not  so  that  British  and  American  liberty  was  gained,  it 
was  the  slow  progress  of  centuries,  tlie  contest  with  John  and 
his  barons,  the  final  work  of  the  great  Revolution,  perfected  by 
that  of  the  great  Restoration.    This  is  undoubtedly  the  hap- 
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piest  coarse,  and  will  produce  the  happiest  result,  but  there  ia 
not  time  for  it  now,  and  the  errors  of  the  past  will  have  to  be 
atoned  for  by  the  evils  of  the  future.  The  true  position  is  not 
to  seek  liberty,  real,  regulated  liberty  in  advance  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  people  for  it  Every  infraction  of  this  rule  will 
do  harm,  at  least  in  its  immediate  result  In  the  revolt  of  the 
guards  in  Russia,  in  1825,  the  true  side  was  with  the  Emperor, 
for  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  must,  in  the  state  of  that 
country,  have  been  followed  by  dissensions,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  retard  freedom.  Yet  how  else  is  freedom 
to  be  reached  ?  This  is  for  the  constitutionalist  the  problem 
of  the  age.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  even  the  French  Bevo* 
lution,  bloody,  hateful  as  were  its  effects,  horrible  the  tyranny 
Off  its  murderous  mobs  and  clubs,  is  not  to  be  condemned  in 
itself  but  in  its  excesses. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  of 
the  admirably  philosophical  remarks  of  Alison,  when  he  sur- 
veys the  field  over  which  he  looks.  "  In  the  moral,  not  less  than 
in  the  physical  world,  efflorescence  is  succeeded  by  decline, 
the  riches  of  the  harvest  border  on  the  decay  of  autunm."  The 
''  Analogy"  of  Bishop  Butler  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  mind 
in  our  language ;  who  will  give  us  the  analogy  of  national  life 
with  physical?  In  the  following  extract,  strong  Briton  as  he 
is,  our  historian  exhibits  his  ability  to  rise  above  a  merely 
British  view,  or  even  hopes,  and  the  view  he  takes,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  one  worth  investigation. 

"  An  examination,  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the'pnncipal  Eoropein 
monarchies,  particularly  France  and  EDg:land,  at  this  time,  and  a  retrospect  of 
the  changes  thej  have  undergone  during  the  last  thirty  years,  most  probably  lead 
every  impartial  person  to  the  conclusion  that  the  period  of  their  greatert  natkuHd 
eminence  has  passed,  and  that  the  passions  by  which  they  are  now  ''"^"'fitf*  are 
those  which  tend  to  shorten  their  existence.  But  we  shall  cease  to  regard  this 
inevitable  change  with  melancholy,  when  we  reflect  that  from  the  effect  of  these 
very  passions,  the  British  family  is  rapidly  increasing  in  distant  hcmisphereii  and 
that  the  human  race  is  deriving  fresh  life  and  vigor,  and  spreading  over  the  wiMe 
of  nature,  flx>m  the  causes  which  portend  its  decline  in  its  former  habitations.** 
(Vol  I.,  p.  10.) 

We  had  marked  for  insertion  not  only  the  extract  which  fol- 
lows, but  one  which  touches  the  same  point  and  reviews  the 
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general  character  of  the  period.  Bat  we  postpone  tlie  latter, 
^utoding  to  use  it  in  a  review  of  the  period  from  1830  to  1852. 
Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  article,  but  thinking  that  the 
flomiiiary  we  have  given  is  fall  of  saggestive  ideas,  from  which 
onr  readers  may  digest  a  system  of  political  thought,  we  quit 
ihe  sobject  with  the  following  passage  fall  of  thought : 

**  Statesmen,  or  even  generala^  soarcelj  ever  accompliah  any  thing  which  had  not 
been  already  prepared  by  general  caoses.    They  saQ  often  triomphantiy  along  the 
itream,  and  make  an  able  nee  of  its  strength  and  swiftness,  but  it  is  not  they  who 
pat  the  corrent  in  motion ;  they  embark  on  the  waves  when  they  see  them  flowing 
iapetnoiMly  ibrward,  and  aim  (mly  at  shaping  their  own  course  acoordmg  to  their  di- 
rectioo.  It  is  the  men  who  had  previoosly  determined  this  direction,  who  had  im- 
printed tlidr  own  on  the  general  mind,  who  are  the  real  directors  of  human  affiurs; 
ik  ii  the  giants  of  thooght  who  in  the  end  govern  the  world.    Kings  and  ministers^ 
prineei  and  generals,  warriors  and  legislators,  are  bat  the  nunisters  of  their  bless- 
ingi  or  corsea  to  mankind.    But  theirs  is  only  a  posthnmoos  power ;  it  is  seldom 
that  their  doaunion  begins  till  they  themselves  are  mouldering  in  their  graves." 
(YoL  HL,  PL  608,  9;  ohapu  18,  §  21.) 


Ajtr.  IL— ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

[Second    Article.] 

Type$  qf  Mamhind;  or  Ethnological  Eesearches,  based  upon 
the  Ancient  Monoments,  Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Crania 
of  Saces,  and  upon  their  Natural,  Geographical,  Philologi- 
cal, and  Biblical  History ;  illustrated  by  selections  from  the 
inedited  papers  of  Samuel  Geobge  Mobton,  M.D.,  and  by 
additional  contributioDS  from  Prof.  L.  Aoassiz,  LL.D.,  W. 
UsHEB,  M.D.,  and  Prof.  H.  S.  Patterson,  by  J.  C.  Nott, 
M.D.,  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Geo.  R.  Gliddon,  formerly 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Cairo.  Philadelphia.  Lippincott,  Grambo 
&Co.    1854. 

Ih  the  January  number  of  this  journal  we  stated  at  some 
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lengdi  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  specific  unit j  of  the  various 
races  of  mankind,  and  showed,  as  we  can  not  but  think,  that 
this  doctrine,  supported  as  it  is  by  many  independent  lines  of 
argument  all  converging  to  this  necessary  conclusion,  conld  no 
longer  be  considered  as  doubtful.  Kow  in  accordance  witli 
the  idea  involved  in  the  definition  of  species  as  laid  down  by 
the  most  philosophical  and  trustworthy  naturalists,  it  has  com- 
monly been  held  that  all  the  varieties  of  identical  species 
must  have  sprung  from  a  common  ancestry.  Thus  Dr.  Fbicb- 
AED  throughout  his  admirable  writings  treats  of  the  question  of 
specific  imity  as  tantamount  to  that  of  community  of  deeoeot, 
and  uses  the  terms  interchangeably.  And  Latham  sums  np 
the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  established  by  ethno- 
logical science  in  a  series  of  aphorisms,  among  which  are  the 
following : 

"  XXTT.  A  protoplast  is  an  organized  individaal  capable  (either  singly  or  as  one 
of  a  pair)  of  propagating  individoals;  itself  baring  been  propagated  by  no  sodi 
preyious  individual  or  pair. 

"  XXTIL  The  definition  of  the  term  species  by  means  of  the  idea  of  desoent  from 
a  single  protoplast^  has  the  advantage  of  being  permanent  and  immutable;  inaa- 
much  as  it  is  based  upon  a  ground  that  no  subsequent  change  can  sot  aside.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proof  of  the  origmal  descent  is  an  inference  rather  than  a  ftct 
ascertained,  or  capable  of  being  so. 

"  XXIV.  The  definition  of  the  term  species  upon  the  grounds  of  constancy  of  cha-. 
racter,  has  the  advantage  of  being  founded  upon  a  fact  capable  of  being  ascertained. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  induction  which  proves  it  may  disprove  it  also.  The  tame 
applies  to  those  definitions  of  the  term  wherein  the  phenomena  of  hybridism  play 
apart 

"XXY.  The  balance  of  inconveniences  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  in 
&vor  of  the  idea  of  descent  determining  the  meaning  of  the  word  species — fbi  human 
natural  history  at  least 

**  XXVT.  Hence— a  species  is  a  class  of  individuals,  each  of  which  it  hypolheti- 
cally  considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  same  protoplast,  or  of  the  same  pair  of 
protoplasts. 

"  XXVn.  A  multiplicity  of  protoplasts  for  a  single  ^ecies,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  If  two  or  more  such  individuals  (or  purs)  as  like  as  the  two  I>romio8^  wen> 
the  several  protoplasts  to  several  classes  of  organized  beings,  (the  preeent  being  aa 
like  each  other  as  their  first  ancestors  were,)  the  phenomenon  would  be  the  ezlsfe* 
ence  in  Nature  of  more  than  one  undistinguiahable  species,  not  the  existenoe  of 
more  than  one  protoplast  to  a  single  species."* 

The  truth  of  this  last  sagacions  remark  is  exemplified  in  the 
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nttor  want  of  agreement  among  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
CDf  divene  hnman  species  as  to  the  nnmber  of  such  species. 
!JPor  if  it  be  tme  that  there  are  more  than  one,  it  is  qnite  cei^ 
ttam,  in  view  of  this  disagreement,  that  they  are  entirely  undis- 
^tfnguiahable. 

Bat  onr  especial  object  in  making  the  foregoing  extracts  is 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  qnostion  to  which 
mllofliofn  is  therein  made,  of  the  single  or  plural  origin  of  the 
several  races  on  the  supposition  that  these  all  belong  to  an 
identical  species.    This  question  has  been  discussed  with  much 
eamestnesB  by  Prof.  Agassiz.    This  illustrious  naturalist  has 
lepeatedly  given  expression,  in  language  as  decided  as  it  is  elo- 
quent, to  his  confirmed  belief  in  the  ^^  Unity  of  Mankind." 
Ihus  in  1845,  he  declared :  ^^  There  exists,  then,  a  real  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  continents,  and  the 
remarkable  coincidence  which  we  have  pointed  out  between 
their  primitive  distribution  and  the  circumscription  of  the  fan- 
m  in  the  same  continents,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  their 
ffivendty  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the  same  primordial  cause. 
But  while  this  diversity  has  the  same  origin,  has  it  also  the 
none  significance  in  man  as  among  animals  ?    Evidently  not. 
And  here  again  the  superiority  of  the  human  race  and  its 
greater  independence  in  nature  are  revealed.    Whilst  animals 
ire  of  distinct  species  in  the  different  zoological  provinces  to 
which  they  belong,  man,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  his 
noes,  constitutes  a  single^  identical  species  (une  seule  et  mSmo 
esp^)  over  the  whole  surface  of  ike  globe.    In  this  respect,  as 
in  80  many  others,  man  appears  to  us  as  an  exceptional  being 
in  this  creation,  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  object  and  the 
end.'^ 

But  while  thus  distinctly  insisting  upon  the  specific  unity  of 
the  races,  he  yet  contended  that  the  peculiarities  of  physical 
conformation  observed  among  them,  and  certain  facts  con- 
nected with*  their  geographical  distribution,  were  not  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  origin,  and  that  they  required 
ns  to  suppose  that  ^^  men  were  created  in  nations,"  distributed 
over  the  Ceum  of  the  earth  as  we  now  find  them  distributed, 

•  VollMnrliGtQgnpliledMAMliiMVz.   IwAfMrft.    B«tmS«Iim.   ISilk 
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after  setting  aside  the  known  migrations  of  a  few  races.  Hiese 
several  nations,  however,  were  composed  of  individuals  pos- 
sessing the  same  essential  nature  wherever  they  were  created, 
but  had  that  nature  modified  fo  some  extent  in  accordance 
with  the  special  conditions  in  which  each  nation  was  destined 
to  exbt  Of  late  Prof.  Aoassiz,  contributing  for  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  ^^  Sketch  of  the 
N'atural  Provinces  of  the  Animal  World,  and  their  relation  to 
the  different  Types  of  Man,"  has  altered  the  phraseology  in 
which  he  enunciates  his  propositions.  He  now  adopts  Dr. 
Morton's  definition  of  species  as  ^^  a  primordial  organic  fondj^ 
and  accordingly,  he  must  recognize  his  primeval  types  of  man- 
kind  as  so  many  distinct  species,  but  the  difference  respects 
rather  the  use  of  terms  than  any  change  of  opinion  as  to  facts. 
He  still  contends  for  the  ^'  Unity  of  Mankind,"  maintaining 
that  a  strict  unity  as  to  moral  nature,  involving,  therefore,  the 
idea  of  a  moral  brotherhood  of  all  the  races,  is  yet  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  specific  diversity  according  to  the  sense  in 
which  he  now  uses  the  word  species,  as  applicable  to  all  pri- 
mordial types. 

We  notice  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  early  and 
later  utterances  of  Prof.  Aoassiz  on  ^is  question,  with  no  de- 
sire to  convict  him  of  a  want  of  consistency  with  himsel£  We 
abhor  that  species  of  argumentum  ad  hominem  which  aims  to 
discredit  the  actual  opinions  of  an  opponent  by  raking  np  his 
earlier,  and  it  might  be,  his  less  matured  views  on  the  same 
subject.  But  in  point  of  fact  we  do  not  consider  that,  in  the 
present  case,  there  is  any  substantial  difference  between  the 
opinions  announced  in  1845,  and  those  promulgated  in  1858. 
We  have  thought  proper  to  quote  the  former  because  we  con- 
sider that  they  are  expressed  in  language  which  conforms  to 
common  usage,  while  the  latter  are  involved  in  some  confhsion, 
owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  couched. 
For  while  his  recent  statement  asserts  in  terms  the  doctrine  of 
multiple  species,  it  admits  the  unity  of  essential  nature  for  all 
the  so-called  human  species,  and  thus  divests  the  doctrine  of 
much  that  is  objectionable  in  it  as  maintained  by  others.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  since  the  earlier 
enunciation  of  Prof.  Aoassiz'  peculiar  opinions.  Sir  Chablrs 
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Lnax  and  the  eminent  zoologist,  the  late  Prof.  Edwabd 
FoBBBS,  had  presented  such  cogent  considerations  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  multiple  origins  for  the  different  varieties  of  an 
identical  specieSi  that  we  can  not  help  suspecting  that  this  fact 
had  some  weight  with  Prof.  Agassiz,  however  unconsciously 
on  his  parti  in  inducing  him  to  make  the  modification  referred 
to,  whereby,  under  cover  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms,  he 
seemingly  avoids  the  force  of  their  convincing  arguments. 
That  he  has  not  completely  shifted  his  ground,  appears  from  a 
remark  let  fall  by  him  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  held  July  2, 1856,  as  reported  in 
the  "  Proceedings,"  VoL  VI.,  p.  8. 

'^  Dr.  Storer  asked  what  was  the  northern  geographical  limit 
of  CMudo  Blandingii.  In  1842  he  presented  to  the  Society 
a  specimen  from  Bnulford,  Mass.,  until  which  time  it  had  not 
been  observed  by  naturalists  north  of  South-Carolina. 

^^  Pro£  Agassiz  replied  that  he  had  found  the  eggs  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  raised  the  animal  from  them.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  between  Massachusetts  and  Illinois, 
where  it  is  again  found.  It  has  a  circle  of  distribption  in  the 
North*weBtem  States,  and  another  disconnected  range  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  thinka  the  animal  may  have  originated  in  tJie 
two  differeni  looaliiieeP  Now  here  the  Professor  recognizes 
identify  of  species  in  individuals  having  a  different  origin, 
because,  we  presume,  of  an  identity  in  type.  So,  too,  he 
asserts  a  diversity  of  origin  for  different  nations  of  mankind, 
even  where  they  exhibit  the  same  physical  type.  For  whilst 
he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  eight  distinct  typos 
of  man  which,  notwithstanding  their  admitted  ''  close  unity^' 
and  ^  moral  brotherhood,"  he  now  designates  as  so  many  sepa- 
rate species,  he  further  contends  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
distinct  creations  of  men  and  women  within  the  limits  of  one 
and  the  same  type.  It  is  this  last  proposition  which  we  shall 
now  discuss.  So  far  as  specific  diversity  is  ascribed  to  the 
liuman  races  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  by  a  conven- 
tional use  attaches  to  the  assumption  of  separate  origins,  wo 
consider  that  we  have  sufficiently  refuted  the  doctrine  in  our 
former  article. 

We  remark  in  the  first  place  that  this  novel  noctrine  of  mul- 
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tiple  origins  for  identical  species  is  based  in  part  upon  an 
alleged  impossibility  of  otherwise  accounting  for  the  existing 
distribution  of  mankind  over  the  snrface  of  onr  earth.  It  was 
held  to  be  inconceivable  that  human  beings  bom  in  genial 
climes  should  have  found  any  adequate  inducement  to  select 
for  their  permanent  home  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  fUgId 
zone,  or  the  pestiferous  soil  of  tropical  Africa.  It  was  con- 
sidered equally  improbable  that  men  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
navigation  should  have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  and 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores  of  America,  Australia, 
and  the  numerous  and  widely  separated  islands  of  the  Pacific 
We  propose  to  set  aside  these  objections  to  the  time-honored 
doctrine  of  our  fiithers  respecting  the  single  ori^n  of  our  race, 
before  considering  the  more  positive  arguments  on  which  Prof. 
Agassiz  mainly  relies  in  support  of  his  new  theory. 

Wo  have  already  shown*  that  observant  naturalists  have 
succeeded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  elucidating  the  laws 
regulating  the  variations  undergone  by  species  which  are  veiy 
widely  distributed,  and  which  for  this  very  reason  are  sub- 
jected to  a  great  variety  of  external  influences.  Setting  aside 
the  human  races,  ^^  the  best  authenticated  examples  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  species  can  be  made  to  vary  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  history  of  domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants. 
It  usually  happens  that  those  species,  both  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  have  the  greatest  pliability  of  organ- 
ization, those  which  are  most  capable  of  accommodating  them- 
selves to  a  great  variety  of  new  circumstances,  are  most  serv- 
iceable to  man.  These  only  can  be  carried  by  him  into  dif- 
ferent climates,  and  can  have  their  properties  or  instincts  va- 
riously diversified  by  differences  of  nourishment  and  habit8.'*t 

Now  we  contend  that  the  undoubted  power  possessed  by  the 
various  races  of  men  and  by  the  domesticated  animals,  to  mi- 
dergo  acclimatization  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  not  only 
indicates  the  possibility  that  the  former  may  have  sprung  from 
a  common  origin,  but,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  fur- 
nishes a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  this  conclusion.  For, 
as  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  inferred  from  the  remarks 

• 

*  JMiury  Number  of  thb Journal,  p.  Id. 
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of  Ltbll  in  the  foregoing  extract,  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
eonrse  of  nature  to  multiply  congeneric  species,  among  the 
higher  animal  classes,  in  adaptation  to  varying  external  condi- 
tioDS,  when  a  single  species  is  endowed  with  a  latitude  of  accom- 
modatioa  to  circumstances. 

This  yiew,  as  bearing  upon  the  history  of  man's  dispersion 
from  his  original  birth-place,  is  strengthened  by  the  remarka- 
ble fact  that  the  country  usually  regarded  as  the  seat  of  man's 
creation  and  consequently  as  the  centre  whence  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  have  radiated,  is  also  ^^  the  native  country  of 
nearly  all  the  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  animals  which  have 
been  transported  by  man  in  his  wide  migrations,  and  have 
supplied  him  with  die  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  the 
native  country  of  rice,  wheat,  pulse,  and  the  vine,  now  every- 
where in  common  use.  There  also,  nearly  all  the  animals  are 
ibimd  in  a  wild  state  which  have  been  domesticated,  and  all 
but  tbe  camel  have  been  carried  with  him  over  the  whole  hab- 
itable world.  These  animals  are  the  ass,  goat,  sheep,  cow, 
horse,  pig,  dog,  cat,  etc.  Those  that  were  subsequently  do- 
mesticated were  from  other  countries,  and  their  origin  can  be 
traced  without  difficulty."* 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  the  natives  of  tropical 
and  Arctic  countries  could  not  exchange  residences  wiUiout 
mutual  destruction.  We  reply  that  it  will  depend  on  the  de- 
gree of  caution  which  is  observed  in  undergoing  gradual  accli- 
matization. It  is  freely  admitted  that  neither  man  nor  his 
faithful  companions  enjoying  a  like  latitude  of  accommodation 
to  varying  external  circumstances,  could  be  safely  transported 
at  once  from  one  climate  to  its  opposite  extreme.  TVe  have 
adverted  in  our  former  article  to  the  gradual  acclimatization, 
requiring  more  than  one  generation  for  its  accomplishment, 
that  took  place  among  the  dogs  carried  from  England  into  the 
attenuated  atmosphere  of  the  high  table-land  of  Mexico.  A 
case  still  more  in  point  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bachman,  who 
says: 

**  We  befiere^ire  wero  the  first  to  attempt  to  introduce  what  is  called  the  Mue- 
oory  diKdc  into  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New- York.    These  birds  whioh 

•  J.  BAcmiAJi,  D.D.    On  the  U11II7  of  the  Hmmn  Bmc^  ete.    CharlcttoD.    185a    P.  171. 
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wo  had  reoeived  firom  the  Soutli,  were  so  aensithre  to  cold,  bohig  natiyeB  of  BruO, 
thftt  several  were  ftozen  to  death  during  the  first  winter,  and  the  remainder  wws 
preserved  in  a  warm  room ;  their  saccessors,  however,  after  the  third  goneratioii, 
were  coDstitutioDallj  enabled  to  live  in  the  poultry-yard  during  the  coldest  winten. 
The  Bed  Fox  is  possessed  of  a  decidedly  northern  constitution,  being  found  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  About  forty  years  ago  his  fiirthest  southern  limit  was  Penn;^- 
vania.  A  wealthy  gentleman  residing  on  John^s  Island,  near  Quurleston,  imported, 
a  few  years  ago,  from  New- York,  a  number  of  these  fozes^  and  turned  them  loose 
on  the  island,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  food,  and  where  they  were  left 
unmolested ;  the  transition,  however,  was  too  sudden  for  their  northern  oonstito- 
tions;  they  scarcely  multiplied,  and  in  a  few  years  disappeared.  Jfo  As  mmm  Uimty 
however^  a  more  nahtral  migration  and  accUmatizcUion  was  tn  progre$8,  Ae  JBbrf 
Fbx  made  its  appearance  in  the  more  eievakd  parts  of  Virginia;  there  it  fnu^pkod 
so  rapidly  that  it  has  in  certain  hcaUtiea  become  more  common  than  the  Oray  fbx. 
The  migrattons  towards  the  Souffi  conHnuedwiih  increasing  and  tmaammiaiie  fapU- 
ity.  It  was  soon  after  found  in  North- Ckxrotma,  ff^en  in  South' CktrMia,  ami  we 
ascertained  on  a  visit  to  Georgia  last  summer,  that  it  was  muUi^ilying  rapidlih  ml 
only  in  the  higher  hut  middle  portions  of  that  StateJ*^* 

In  the  same  manner  the  Gray  Fox,  (  Vulpes  VtrffinianiUy) 
which  is  a  southern  species,  has  been  slowly  migrating  nortih- 
ward,  nntil  now  it  is  found  in  the  Canadas. 

Why  human  beings  should  have  ever  directed  their  wander- 
ings to  the  regions  of  perpetual  winter,  we  do  not  fjiink  it 
necessary  to  inquire.  We  will,  however,  venture  to  remailL 
that  since  the  plan  of  God's  wise  providence  has  included  the 
partial  occupation  by  man  of  these  inhospitable  climes,  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  He  may  have  e£Eected 
this  by  disposing  a  portion  of  His  rational  creatures  to  select 
such  a  home  than  there  would  be  in  recognizing  BUs  power  to 
create  a  distinct  ^'  type"  of  mankind  as  an  autochthon  of  the 
soil.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  is  far  less,  since  the  supposition 
accords  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  God's  providential  action 
with  respect  to  His  rational  creatures,  while  the  counter  hypo- 
thesis involves  the  idea  of  an  apparently  needless  repetition  of 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  creation. 

We  can  not,  therefoi-e,  but  be  surprised  that  any  well-informed 
naturalist  should  cite  the  case  of  the  Esquimaux  natives  of  the 
Arctic  realm  being  able  to  stand  out,  with  uncovered  heads,  in 
the  open  air.  Nor  does  the  other  difficulty,  which  has  been 
referred  to,  give  us  any  serious  embarrassment    In  the  absence 

^  J.  Bacbmai.    Loe.  dt^  p.  S74 
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^^  all  historical  records  of  the  early  migrations  of  the  hnman 
^**Jaily  we  can  only  hope  to  show  how  the  dispersion  from  a 
^Qgle  centre  may  have  taken  place.    The  general  question  of 
&e  possibility  of  snch  a  dispersion  has  been  treated  with  mas- 
teriy  ability  by  Ltell,  while  Pickering,  Sghoolgbafi,  Lieut. 
Ml&uKT,  and  others,  have  exhibited  special  facts  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  our  continent,  and 
the  lOQte  by  which  they  accomplished  their  transit  from  the 
Elastem  to  tiie  Western  world,  a  question  presenting,  we  may 
obserre,  quite  as  much  difSculty  as  that  which  refers  to  the 
cnigin  of  any  other  people  on  the  globe.    "  In  an  early  stage 
of  society,"  says  Lyell,  '^  the  necessity  of  hunting  acts  as  a 
principle  of  repulsion,  causing  men  to  spread  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  over  a  country,  until  the  whole  is  covered  with  scat- 
tered settlements.    It  has  been  calculated  that  eight  hundred 
icrea  of  hunting  ground  produce  only  as  much  food  as  half  an 
mae  of  arable  land.    When  the  game  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  exhausted,  and  a  state  of  pasturage  succeeds,  the 
several  hunter  tribes,  being  already  scattered,  may  multiply 
iQ  a  short  time  into  the  greatest  number  which  the  pastoral 
state  is  capable  of  sustaining.    The  necessity,  says  Brand,  thus 
imposed  upon  the  savage  states,  of  dispersing  themselves  &r 
and  wide  over  the  country,  affords  a  reason  why,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  worst  parts  of  the  earth  may  have  become 
inhabited."* 

Having  thus  indicated  the  probable  determining  cause  of 
man's  early  migrations,  and  the  process  by  which  they  were 
effected,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  peopling  of  a  continuous  con- 
tinenti  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  methods  by  means  of 
which  isolated  islands  and  distant  continents  may  have  been 
reached  by  wandering  tribes : 

"  Cook,  Forster,  and  otherSi  have  remarked  that  parties  of  savages  in  their  canocfi 
miiBt  hftTO  often  lost  their  way,  and  most  have  been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where 
tbef  were  forced  to  remain,  deprived  both  of  the  means  and  of  the  requisite  intelli- 
gence fiv  returning  to  their  own  country.  Thus  Captain  Cook  found  on  the  island 
of  Wateoo  three  inhabitants  of  Otalicile,  who  had  been  drilled  thither  in  a  canoe, 
althoagfa  the  distance  between  the  two  isles  is  550  miles.  In  1696,  two  canoes 
containing  tiiirty  persons,  who  had  left  Ancorso,  were  thrown  by  contrary  winds' 

*  Ltsll.    Loe.  dt,  p.  I8& 
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aad  storms  on  the  island  of  Samar,  one  of  the  PhQippineS)  at  a  distatiee  oc  800 
miles.  In  1731,  two  canoes,  one  of  which  contained  twenty-four,  and  the  other  six 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  drifted  ftom  an  island  called  FarroOes  to 
the  island  of  Guaham,  one  of  the  Mariana,  a  distance  of  800  milea 

'*Kotzebue,  when  investigating  the  Coral  Islos  of  Badadc,  at  the  eaBtem  ex- 
tremity of  the  Oaroline  Isles^  became  acquainted  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Kadu,  who  was  a  native  of  Uleai  an  isle  1600  miles  distant,  from  which  he  hed 
been  drifted  with  a  party.  They  drifted  about  the  open  sea  for  eight  months^  ac- 
cording to  their  reckoning  by  the  moon,  making  a  knot  on  a  cord  at  ererj  mm 
moon.  Being  expert  fishenoen,  they  subsisted  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  mm; 
and  when  the  rain  fell,  laid  in  as  much  fMh  water  as  they  had  vessels  to  oaiitiiB 
it" 

After  detailing  other  well-authenticated  facts  of  a  aimilar 
character,  Sir  Charles  Ljell  proceeds  to  saj : 


**The  ^Mce  traversed  in  some  of  these  instances  was  to  great^  that  nqgiiler 
dents  might  suffice  to  transport  canoes  fh>m  various  parts  of  AfHca  to  the  ahocei 
of  South- America,  or  fh>m  Spain  to  the  Azores,  and  thence  to  North- AmerUsa; 
so  that  man,  even  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  is  liable  to  be  scattered  invohmtai^y 
by  the  winds  and  waves  over  the  globe,  in  a  manner  singukriy  analogooi  to 
that  in  which  many  plants  and  animals  are  diflftised.  We  ought  not^  tfae^ 
to  wonder,  that  during  the  ages  required  for  some  tribes  of  the  human  &adlj 
to  attain  that  advanced  stage  of  civilization  which  empowers  the  naiigator  to  cnm 
the  ocean  in  all  directtons  with  security,  the  whole  earth  shoidd  have  become  the 
abode  of  rude  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers.  Were  the  whole  ofmohkindnom  art  qft 
wiS^  the  exertion  of  onefamQy,  inhabiting  iheddor  new  coniinerU,  or  AmatraUa^  or 
even  some  coral  islet  of  the  Pacific,  we  might  expect  their  deacendawts,  (kough  tftsy 
shouti  never  become  more  enlightened  than  the  South-Sea  Islanders  or  the  BsquimaMZ, 
to  spread  in  the  course  of  ages  over  the  whole  eart\  diffused  partly  by  the  temdmoff  tf 
popuUUion  to  increase^  in  a  limited  district^  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  ondforiB^ 
by  the  accidental  drifting  of  canoes  by  tides  and  currents  to  distant  shores^* 

This  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  result  of  a  rigid 
induction  from  undeniable  facts,  which  were  not  collected  with 
the  view  of  strengthening  opinions  previouslj  adopted  as  a 
matter  of  religious  faith,  for,  as  is  well  known,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  matters 
of  science. 

The  recent  testimony  of  Lieut  Mafat  is  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  indicates  the  probable  origin  of  our  American  Indians, 
c\nd  the  route  by  which,  drifting  eastward^  they  reached  this 
\vestem  continent    This  testimony  is  found  in  the  replies  of 

•  Ibid.  pp.  68S-«ia. 
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IXent  Maarj  to  a  series  of  questions  addressed  to  him  by 
lEr.  ScBooi/jRAFT,  who  mtrodaces  them  in  his  magnificent 
iroiir,  with  the  following  explanatory  remarks : 

**n0  trafitioa  of  the  or^iii  of  the  empire  (the  old  Mexican)  in  bends  of  adren- 

tmen  from  the  'Sefen  Geye^'  reeta  opon  the  best  authoritj  we  have  of  the  lV>ltoc 

noB^  iupiMJrled  bj  the  ocal  opfadon  of  the  Aztecs  in  1619.    An  examinaticni  of  it 

by  te  Qgbliof  modem  geogiaphj,  in  ocmnection  with  the  nautical  theory  of  oceanic 

cmveoli  and  the  fixed  ooorsea  of  the  winds  in  the  Fadflc^  gires  strong  testimon  j 

iaira  of  an  eailjr  expressed  opinion  in  sapport  of  a  migration  in  high  latitodea. 

UiBnow  oonsidered  probable  that  those  caves  were  seated  in  the  Aleutian  cham 

of  iriaodK    Ibis  chain  connects  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  at  the  most 

partfesbis  poiBfes:  snd  it  begins  preoiselj  opposite  to  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast 

nflMsst  of  the  Chinese  Empire^  and  quite  above  the  Japanese  group,  where  we 

teld  expect  the  IfongoUo  snd  Tata  hordes  to  have  been  precipitated  upon  those 

teai   On  the  American  side  of  the  treyet;  extending  south  of  the  peninsula  of 

OwilMeai  there  is  evidence^  in  tiie  existing  dialects  of  the  tribes^  of  their  bemg  of 

AsMBis  generic  groiq»  with  the  Toltoc  stock.    By  the  data  brought  to  light  bj 

Mi:  HiLi^  the  Ethnogn^dier  to  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under 

O^tiia  Wilkes^  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  the  philological  proof  is  made  to 

beqioiti  apparent  Ihe  peoultar  Azteo  termination  of  substantives  in  H,  which  was 

■otteed  at  NootkB  Sound,  and  wliich  will  be  found  in  the  specimens  of  the  Ian- 

go^pis  cf  Oregon,  jfornished  by  Mr.  Wyeth,  are  too  mdicative^  in  connection  witli 

otenssmblancea  in  sound,  and  in  principles  of  construction,  noticed  by  Mr.  Hale^ 

tobediVBgarded.   e    e    e    e  Lieutenant-GoloQel  Charles  HAioLTOir  Smith,  of 

SlBbagl^  af^wars  to  have  been  the  first  observer  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  the 

QAiikfarM^.^  A  rode  Mexican  people  of  the  Toltecan  lineage,  having  migrated  from 

thii  qoaiter,  taking,  however,  the  word  'caves*  to  be  a  figure  denoting  a  vessel, 

"■* "tfu^  or  canoe;  and  not  employing  it  in  a  literal  sense.    Lieut  Mauhy, 

[T.  &  ST.,  tiie  diief  director  of  the  American  Nautical  Observatory  at  Washington, 

to  wliom  I  transmitted  the  work,  with  particular  reference  to  this  chapter,  puts  a 

BKie  litenl  constmctioQ  on  the  tradition  of  QuetzalcoatI,  (roq)ecting  the  adventur- 

eis  from  the  Seven  Caves^)  and  brings  to  bear  an  amount  of  modem  observation 

OQ  the  pointy  which  it  wooJd  be  uzyust  to  withhold  from  the  reader." 

We  give  snch  extracts  only,  from  Mr.  Manrj's  letter,  as  bear 
specificallj  upon  the  question  under  consideration. 

"  Colond  Smith  had  a  stronger  case  than  he  imagined.  Referring  to  tlie  Chichi- 
mee  legend  of  the  Seven  *  Caves,'  ho  conjectures  that  the  Chichimecs  might  origi- 
naUy  have  been  Aleutians,  and  that '  Cores,*  if  not  denoting  islands,  might  have 
referred  to  canoes. 

"  The  Aleutians  of  the  present  day  aduaMy  Hve  in  caves  or  subterranean  apart- 
menti^  which  they  enter  through  a  bole  in  the  top. 

**  Those  islands  grow  no  wood.  For  their  canoes,  fishing  implements,  and  cavt- 
hold  iifawMala,  the  natives  depend  upon  the  drift-wood  which  is  cast  ashore,  much 
of  which  is  eamphor  wood.  And  this,  you  observe,  is  another  link  in  the  chain — 
which  is  growing  quite  strong^-^  evidence  which  for  years  I  have  been  seeking 
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m  oonfirmation  of  a  'Gulf-etream'  near  fhere,  and  which  nms  from  the  afaoTQfl  i 
China  over  towarcU  our  north-west  coast  *****  m  answer  as  beifc  I  ca 
jonr  several  interrogatories.  Ist  You  wish  me  to  state  whether,  in  mj  opinioi 
the  Pacific  and  Polynesian  waters  could  have  heen  navigated  in  early  times— gq 
posing  the  winds  had  been  then  as  they  now  are— In  balsas^  floats^  and  other  nd 
vessels  of  early  ages. 

**  Yes;  if  joa  had  a  supply  of  proviaioo,  you  could  '  run  down  the  tndat'  i 
the  Padfio  on  a  log.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  nature  would  tsq 
savage  man  more  strongly  to  launch  out  upon  the  open  sea  with  his  bark,  bowvvi 
tcaSL  Most  of  those  islands  are  sunounded  by  coral  reefi^  between  which  and  tl 
shore  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.    *    *    *    « 

"In  reply  to  your  second  question,  as  to  the  possibility  of  long  voyages  btia 
the  invention  of  the  compass^  I  answer  that  such  ehance  voyages  wera  not  cnl 
posBiblei  but  more  than  probable.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  p^^t^m  < 
North- America  with  regard  to  Asia)  of  New-HdUand  with  r^^ard  to  AiUo%  wit 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean^  it  would  have  been  more  remaikaUa  tiv 
America  should  not  have  been  peopled  from  Asia,  or  New-Holland  from  Aflia 
than  that  they  should  have  been.  Captain  Bay,  of  the  whale-ship  fVptriff 
fished  two  yean  ago  in  Behring's  Straita  He  saw  canoea  going  from  one  oo^Uim 
to  the  other. 

"Besides  this  channel,  there  ia  the  'gulf-stream,*  like  the  current  already  dliide 
to,  fit>m  the  shores  of  China.  Along  its  course,  westcj^ly  winds  are  the  previflfai 
winds;  and  we  have  woU-authenticated  instances  in  which  these  two  agents  hai 
brou^t  Japanese  mariners  in  disabled  vessels  over  to  the  coast  of  AmericiL"* 

In  like  manner  he  solves  snccessfallj  the  problem  of  ih 
peopling  of  New-Holland  and  the  Islands  of  Polynesia,  &n< 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  adds  these  reflections  on  the  general  qaes 
tion: 

"  It  is  no  necessary  consequence,  however,  of  the  principles  of  dispersioo^  *k«^ 
should  have  been  extended  to  this  continent,  as  the  result  of  regular  design.  Deaig 
there  may  indeed  have  been.  Asia  and  Polynesia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  bar 
abounded,  for  centuries,  with  every  element  of  national  discord.  Peatilenoe  ( 
predatory  wars  have  pushed  population  over  the  broadest  districts  of  Poraia,  IhdL 
China,  and  all  Asia.  The  isles  of  the  sea  have  been  the  nurseries  of  natioosL  Ha 
the  globe  has  been  settled  by  difibrcnces  of  temperature^  oceanic  currently  tli 
search  of  food,  thoughtless  adventure,  or  other  forms  of  what  is  called  mete  aoc 
dent,  and  not  purposed  migrations.  All  these  are  so  many  of  the  waytf  of  Frov 
dence,  by  which  not  only  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions^  but  the  torrid  an 
arctic  zones  have  been  peopled.  He  must  have  read  history  with  a  careleas  eyi 
who  has  not  perceived  the  work  of  human  dispersion  to  have  been  promoted  by  it 
discords  of  various  races,  and  the  meteorology  of  the  globe,  as  afiecting  ita  ift*<^«r 
current  of  winds  and  waves."! 

*  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  SUtes,  hj  H.  B.  Scaoo 
oaAVT,  LLJ>.    Part  I.,  pp.  tt-M. 
t  Ibid.    P.  ML 
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IVecisely  similar  views  are  expressed  by  Dr.  Piokebino, 
Elthnologist  to  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  wlio 
appropriates  a  chapter  of  his  work  on  the  '^  Baces  of  Man,  and 
tfaeir  €leographicid  Distribution,"  to  a  somewhat  detailed 
notice  of  ^*  Migrations  by  Sea."  One  section  of  this  chapter  is 
headed,  ^^Tha  NarihrPiicific^^  and  commences  with  these 
words: 

'*To  pemoi  liTing  aitnmd  the  Atlantio  Bhorea,  the  soaroe  of  the  aboriginal  popu 
kfekm  of  Amerioa  seems  mysterioos;  and  Tohunes  have  been  written  upon  tiie 
■ijSGl    Bkd  t^  mUhon  Ummitioea  made  ffi*  voyage  to  Ihe  Narlh-Foeifie,  I  can  not 
ki  ^Mk  tikU  m^eh  of  the  dieeuaeion  woM  ha/iM  been  epare^^ 


Oar  quotations  from  Schoolobaft  have  been  extended  to 
rach  a  length,  that  we  must  forego  the  indulgence  of  a  desire 
to  give  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Pickering  in  detail  Let  it  suffice 
to  saj,  that  he  concurs  in  the  opinions  of  Schoolcraft  and 
Manrj  as  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  and 
as  to  the  route  by  which  they  reached  this  continent  on  the 
Padfie  coast. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  well-merited  reputation  of 
Prof.  Agassiz  to  say  that,  on  such  a  question,  the  value  of  his 
(ypinions  must  be  held  to  be  subordinate  to  those  of  thoughtful 
tnTellerSy  who,  having  the  other  qualifications,  have  also  made 
^  the  voyage  to  the  North-Pacific,"  and  thus  become  cogni- 
zant, by  personal  observation,  of  all  the  data  requisite  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Sagacious  and  philosophical  travel- 
lers who  have  pursued  this  inquiry  are,  we  believe,  nearly 
nnanimous  in  tibeir  belief  of  the  Mongolian  origin  of  the 
American  Indian.  We  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
one  part  of  the  system  so  elaborately  constructed  by  Prof. 
Agassiz  be  thus  disproved,  the  whole  theory  is  brought  under 
suspicion,  and  when  part  after  part  comes  in  like  manner  to  be 
refuted,  the  system  is,  of  course,  utterly  discredited.  We  may 
thus,  in  replying  to  tlie  objections  urged  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  ^ngle  origin  for  the  human  races,  find  "an  easy  way  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa ;"  but  with  the  view  of  observing 
some  system  in  our  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  reserve  for 
the  present  any  further  statement  in  such  connection,  and  pro- 

•  UMcm  of  Men,  and  their  Oeographlcal  DietribaUon,  by  C.  PiCKBora,  Mtmber  of  tbe  Usiud 
FtaMt  KzploclDf  KspediUon.   Bohn's  edition,  p.  S9€. 
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ceed  to  consider  the  positive  grounds  on  which  the  hjpothesii 
of  a  plural  origin  of  mankind  is  attempted  to  be  sustained. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  alleged  analogy  of  tfai 
inferior  animals ;  Prof.  Agassiz  maintaining  that  th^  is  ai 
otherwise  inexplicable  ^'  co&cidence  between  the  circumsciip 
tion  of  the  races  of  man  and  the  natural  limits  of  differeni 
zoological  provinces  characterized  by  peculiar  distinct  speoiei 
of  animals."     The  existence  of  such  natural  limits  for  man} 
species  is,  indeed,  undeniable,  and  the  fact  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  philosophical  naturalists  of  the  last  centuy. 
^^  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct,"  says  Buffon,  ^^  that  when  America 
was  first  discovered,  its  indigenous  quadrupeds  were  all  dis- 
similar to  those  previously  known  in  the  old  world.    The  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  camelopard,  the 
camel,  the  dromedary,  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  apes,  the  baboon,  and  a  number  of  oUier  mam- 
malia, were  nowhere  to  be  met  with  on  the  new  continent; 
while  in  the  old,  the  American  species,  of  the  same  great  dan, 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen — the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  pecan,  the 
jaguar,  the  cougar,  the  agouti,  4;he  paca,  the  coati,  and  the 
sloth."    The  contemplation  of  such  &ctB  soon  led  to  an  induc- 
tion resulting  in  the  announcement  of  a  general  law  respeoting 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  namely, 
^^  the  limitation  of  groups  of  distinct  beings  to  regions  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  globe  by  certain  natural  barriers." 
^'  It  will  be  observed,"  says  Lyell,  in  quoting  these  statements 
of  Buffon, 

**  That  this  language  respecting  *  natural  barriers,'  which  has  since  been  bo  popular, 
would  be  wholly  without  meaning,  if  the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings 
had  not  led  naturalists  to  adopt  very  generaUy  the  doctrine  of  specific  eentrea,  at  in 
other  wordfl^  to  belioye  that  each  species,  whether  of  plant  or  animal,  originated  In 
a  angle  birth-place.    Reject  this  view,  and  the  fact  that  not  a  single  natiye  quad- 
ruped is  common  to  Australia^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  South- America,  oaa  in 
noways  be  explained  by  adverting  to  the  wide  extent  of  intervening  ocean,  or  to 
the  sterile  deserts^  or  the  great  heat  or  cold  of  the  climates,  through  wiiich  soch 
species  must  have  passed,  before  it  could  migrate  from  one  of  those  distant  regions 
to  another.    It  might  fkirly  be  asked  of  one  who  talked  of  impassable  barrien^  why 
the  same  kang^arooe,  rhinoceroses,  or  lamas,  should  not  have  been  created  simul- 
taneously in  Australia,  Africa,  and  South- America?    The  horse,  the  ox,  and  the 
dog,  although  foreign  to  these  countries  until  introduced  by  man,  are  now  ablo  to 
support  themselves  there  in  a  wild  state,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  many  of 
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qnadrapedi  at  preMnt  peoaliar  to  Australia,  Africa,  and  South- America,  might 
l^^^v  eontinued  hi  Uko  mamier  to  inhabit  each  of  the  three  continents,  had  they 
indigenous  ot  could  thi^  once  have  got  a  footing  there  as  new  colonists.*^ 


It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Pro£  Agassiz  in  his  ear- 
lier writingB  on  this  subject,  while  he  admitted  the  fact  of  the 
drcninscription  of  most  species  within  certain  natural  barriers, 
and  thereby  identified  the  dilSerent  zoological  provinces,  yet 
contended  that  there  were  also  numerous  instances  of  identical 
species  being  found  in  more  than  one  province  and  thus  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  extent  of  intervening  water,  or  else  of  land  im- 
passable for  such  species  by  reason  of  its  climate  or  sterility. 
Upon  such  facts  he  mainly  relied  as  an  analogical  argument  in 
&Tor  of  his  doctrine  of  the  multiple  origin  of  a  single  human 
species.     About  the  same  time  the  late  eminent  zoologist. 
Prof.  Edwabd  Fobbes,  was  zealously  engaged  in  investigating 
the  laws  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings, 
and  contributed  to  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,"  an  elaborate  and  well-considered  paper,  ^^  On 
the  coimection  between  the  Distribution  of  the  Existing  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes 
which  have  affected  their  Area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of 
the  Northern  Drift."    In  this  paper  it  is  clearly  shown :  "  1st. 
That  species  of  opposite  hemispheres,  placed  under  similar 
oonditioiis,  are  represerUative  and  not  identical. 

"  2d.  Species  occupying  similar  conditions  in  geological  for- 
mations fiur  apart,  and  which  conditions  are  not  met  with  in  the 
iittermediate  formations,  are  representative  and  not  identical. 

"3d.  Wherever  a  ^ven  assemblage  of  conditions,  to  which, 

and  to  which  only,  certain  species  are  adapted,  are  continuous, 

whether  geographically  or  geologically,  identical  species  range 

throughout."    He  then  argues  that  these  facts  '^go  far  to 

prove"  the  doctrine  of  the  relationship  of  all  the  individuals 

composing  a  species,  and  their  consequent  descent  from  a 

single  progenitor,  or  from  two,  according  as  the  sexes  might 

be  united  or  distinct.    Adverting  to  the  notorious  fact  that  the 

doctrine  of  the  plural  origin  of  identical  species  sprung  out  of 

apparent  anomalies  and  difficulties  in  distribution,  he  proceeds 

*  Ltbl.    Loe.  elt.f  p.  608. 
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to  show  bow  these  maj  be  reasonably  acconnted  for,  witho 
having  recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  ^^  There  are  ihi 
modes  bj  which  an  isolated  area  maj  become  peopled  1 
animals  and  plants :  1st  Bj  special  creation  within  that  an 
2d.  By  transport  to  it  3d.  By  migration  ft^or^  isolation."  ] 
clearly  proves  that  where  identical  species  are  found  in  difiS 
ent  localities  under  such  circumstances  as  to  preclude  the  id 
of  transport  from  one  to  the  others,  such  outlying  spots  w( 
once  parts  of  a  carUinuous  area^  the  whole  of  which  exhibit 
the.  conditions  required  for  the  support  of  the  species  in  qui 
tion,  and  that  owing  to  subsequent  geological  changes,  such 
the  substitution  of  land  for  water  or  water  for  land,  or  simf 
climatal  changes,  detached  spots  became  isolated  from  t 
rest  About  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  paper  Pr 
Agassiz  was  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  radiation  of  id( 
tical  species  from  severd  distinct  centres.  Thus  in  the  Prin 
pies  of  Zoology  by  Agassiz  and  Gould,  published  a  little  lat 
we  find  the  following  statement :  ^^  Even  man,  although  a  o 
mopolite,  is  subject,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  this  law  of  limiti^tic 
While  lie  is  everywhere  the  one  identical  species^  yet  sevei 
races,  marked  by  certain  peculiarities  of  features,  are  reo( 

nized."*  Now,  however,  having  become  satisfied  in  vie 
perhaps,  of  the  facts  cited  by  Prof.  Forbes,  that  the  species 
the  dilSerelht  provinces  are  not  identical,  he  shifts  a  little  1 
position  and  no  longer  holds  that  the  human  races  are^^  evei 
where  of  one  identical  species,''  but  doubtless  regards  them 
'  representative^  and  yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  difiB 
ence  is  more  in  the  use  of  terms  than  a  substantial  one.  I 
he  still  avers  that  his  actual  opinions  ^^  do  not  conflict  wi 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind,"  and  ^^  that  the  moral  qm 
tion  of  brotherhood  is  not  affected  by  these  views."  Again, 
1850  he  maintained  the  unity  of  mankind  with  great  eame 
ness,  and  held  "  that  the  physical  relation  arising  fix>m 
common  descent  is  finally  lost  sight  of  in  the  consciousness 
higher  moral  obligations,  which  consciousness  constitutes  f 
true  unity  of  mankind.  *  *  *  We  can  therefore  take  it  ai 
matter  of  fact,  that,  as  we  find  men  actually  living  together 

*  PrlndplM  of  Zoology.    B7  L.  Agattix  and  A.  A.  Oonld.    Boston,  1S48.    P.  180. 
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the  world,  it  is  not  the  physical  relation  which  establishes  the 
closest  connection  between  them,  bnt  that  higher  rdaUan 
arieing  Jrom  the  inteUectudl  constitutions  of  man."*    Unless 
thereforei  he  now  attaches  more  weight  to  slight  physical 
differences  in  the  discrimination  of  species  than  to  intellectual 
and  moral  characteristics,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  princi- 
ples 80  eloquently  expounded  in  the  passages  just  cited,  and 
distinctly  laid  down  in  the  chapter  of  his  ^^  Principles  of  Zoolo- 
gy," headed  ^^  Intelligence  and  Instinct,"  where  it  is  said^that 
^the  constancy  of  species  is  a  phenomenon  depending  on  the 
immaterial  nature,"  we  must  hold  that  his  present  opinions, 
though  announced  in  a  somewhat  modified  phraseology,  are 
sabstantially  the  same  as  when  in  1848  he  asserted  that  '^  man 
is  everywhere  the  one  identical  species,"  and  so  holding,  we 
consider  that  his  doctrine  of  more  than  one  birth-place  for  this 
(me  identical  species  is  utterly  refuted  by  the  striking  facts 
md  cogent  reasoning  of  Prof.  Fobbes,  whose  admirable  paper 
in  the  workf  already  cited,  we  would  earnestly  commend  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  question. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  learned  and  talented  naturalist  has  con- 
duaively  shown  that  the  analogy  of  inferior  animals  and  plants 
18  altogether  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  plural  origin  of 
identical  species.    We  consider,  therefore,  that  we  might  fairly 
rest  our  case  on  this  incontrovertible  argument  of  Prof.  Forbes, 
bat  we  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  special  statements  made 
by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Provinces  of 
the  Animal  World." 

His  first  statement  is,  ^^  that  the  boundaries  within  which 

the  different  natural  combinations  of  animals  are  known  to  be 

circumscribed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  coincide  with  the 

natural  range  of  distinct  types  of  man."    We  protest  against 

the  begging  of  the  question  involved  in  the  use  of  the  words 

in  italics.    It  is  surely  a  most  unwarrantable  assumption  to 

assert  a  coincidence  between  the  boundaries  of  the  natural 

zoological  provinces  and  ''  the  natural  range  of  the  distinct 

types  of  man,"  when  the  very  question  in  dispute  has  respect 

to  the  existence  of  any  natural  range  of  man,  in  any  such 

*  CfariBtiaa  Examiner,  Boston,  1860. 

t  Memotn  of  the  QMlogtoalBWT^  of  Great  Britain.    London,  1846. 
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sense,  at  least,  as  '^  involves  the  idea  of  a  fixed  relation  be- 
tween regions  and  races." 

But  not  to  insist  any  further  upon  this  obvious  fallacj,  let 
us  inquire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  facts  which  are  re^ed 
upon  to  make  out  the  alleged  analogy.  In  the  first  place  we 
contend  that  the  division  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  into-  eight 
'  great  zoological  realms,'  each  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
subordinate  faunse,  as  set  forth  in  the  '^Sketch,"  is  purely 
arbitrary,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  precise  limits  of  most  of  die 
realms  are  concerned.  And  this,  it  should  be  observed,  b  a 
point  of  great  significance,  since  the  argument  which  we  criti- 
cise consists  in  an  alleged  coincidence  between  these  limits 
and  the  natural  range  of  distinct  types  of  man.  Now  if  these 
limits  be  indeterminable,  the  asserted  coincidence  can  not  be 
established  and  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  According^ 
ly  it  will  be  found  that  in  several  instances  the  limits  of  die 
zoological  provinces  have  evidently  been  assigned  in  view  of 
the  range  of  certain  types  of  mankind  supposed  to  be  definite- 
ly ascertained  and  assumed  to  be  coincident  with  the  boundar 
ries  of  the  provinces.  Thus  a  part  of  the  doctrine  which  ra- 
quired  independent  proof  is  quietly  assumed  and  then  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  rest  On  what  other  ground  than  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  type  among  all  the  American  Indiaan 
tribes  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  admitting  for  them  a 
very  extensive  "  natural  range,"  can  there  be  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  assigning  to  one  zoological  province  the  whole  of  the 
American  Continent,  save  only  the  Arctic  realm,  north  of 
the  isothermal  line  of  32^  F.?  No  other  reason  can  be 
given  that  will  not  invalidate  the  limits  of  most  of  his  great 
realms,  that  will  not,  for  example,  require  us  to  include  tihe 
Arctic  region  in  the  same  category  with  the  whole  of  Nortii- 
America.  For  while  we  grant  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
species  found  in  his  Arctic  realm,  are  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  quite  a  considerable  number  range  through  the 
Northern  States  of  our  Union,  and  not  a  few  extend  even  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  shall  cite  a  number  of  examples,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bachman,  the  leading  authority 
in  all  matters  respecting  to  the  mammalian  department  of 
American  zoology.     '^  The  common  wolf  {cania  lupus)  exists  in 
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this  same  Arctic  realm,  and  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  the 
foot  of  man  has  trodden.    It  crosses  Behring  Straits  on  the  ice, 
irhilst  the  natiyes  hare  been  bnt  recently  seen  crossing  it  in 
ctnoes.    It  is  fomid  in  Eamtschatka,  the  Enrille  Islands, 
Jipan  and  China.    It  inhabits  Hie  whole  of  the  Bnssian  Em- 
jHre,  Tartarj,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and,  indeed, 
die  whole  of  Europe  down  to  the  tropics.    It  exists  in  America, 
from  tlie  farthest  north,  through  Labrador  and  Canada — ^in  the 
lAole  United  States — ^in  Oregon  and  California.    It  is  common 
in  Texas;  is  noticed  in  Captain  Sitgreaves'  expedition,  as  ex- 
isting in  New-Mexico ;  it  ranges  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, and  how  much  fietrther  to  the  south  we  are  not  informed. 
The  ermine  is  another  species,  existing  in  the  Arctic  realm, 
which  Prof.  Agassiz  has  omitted  to  notice.    It  exists  in  every 
pirt  of  Europe  where  the  wolf  is  found,  and  also  throughout 
die  whole  of  Asia  north  of  the  tropics.    ^^  In  America  it  ranges 
frnn  the  most  northern  limit  attained  by  Franklin,  Lyon,  and 
Ftarj,  to  Mexico  and  Califomia."    ^^  This  extensive  range  of 
tto  of  the  most  common  species  found  in  his  Arctic  realm,  will 
fxmx  all  the  ground  assigned  by  Prof.  Agassiz  to  every  tribe, 
km  of  skull,  and  shade  of  color,  in  his  Arctic,  Mongol,  Euro- 
petn,  and  American  realms.    Thus,  if  his  doctrine  of  the  diver- 
litj  of  human  species  could  be  found  true,  it  would  appear 
fliit  man,  endued  with  intelligence,  possessing  powers  of  in- 
Toition,  fond  of  navigation,  omnivorous  in  his  appetitites,  rest- 
Imb  and  migratory  in  his  habits  of  locomotion,  and  subjecting 
die  lower  animals  to  his  will,  is  restricted  to  a  narrower  range 
than  the  wolf,  the  ermine,  and  many  others  that  might  be 

nimed."* 
But  our  main  object  in  citing  these  examples  of  a  wide 

range  of  certain  species  forming  a  part  of  the  Arctic  fauna  was 

to  demonstrate  the  purely  arbitrary  principles  on  which  definite 

limits  have  been  assigned  to  the  so-called  Arctic  realm.    Prof. 

Agassiz  determines  those  limits  by  observing  the  natural  range 

of  a  few  species  of  animals  and  plants  arbitrarily  selected  out 

of  the  entire  fauna,  when  a  different  selection  would  have  totally 

changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case.     We  have  just  seen 

how  it  is  with  the  wolf  and  the  ermine,  both  belonging  to  his 

*  J.  Bachxait,  D.D»  in  Char leeton  Medical  Joama]  and  B«ylew.    July,  1855^  p.  494. 
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Arctic  realm,  and  both  passing  widely  beyond  the  arbit 
southern  boundary,  the  isotherme  of  32^  F.  But  nm 
ous  other  species  may  be  named  whose  ranges  utterly  in' 
date  the  boundaries  of  this. so-called  natural  zoological 
vince.  The  beaver,  formerly  existing  all  over  the  ITn 
States,  and  still  found  over  Oregon  and  California,  in  f 
Mexico,  in  Canada,  and  Labrador,  is  an  example.  It  is  also 
served  in  Bussia,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  though  nearly  exi 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  formerly  abounded  until 
stroyed  by  hunters.  Another  instance  is  that  of  tho  o 
which  ranges  over  the  whole  of  North  and  South-Ame: 
^ '  from  pole  to  pole."  Other  species  existing  in  the  Arctic  reg 
and  yet  ranging  far  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the  A 
realm  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  are  the  wolverine,  the  musk^mti 
the  mink  among  the  mammalians,  the  snow-goose,  the  Oai 
crane,  the  golden  plover,  the  red  phalarope,  the  raven, 
great  homed  owl,  and  many  other  birds,  and  a  large  nnn 
of  plants.  The  very  plant  selected  by  Prof.  Agassiz  as  chi 
terizing  his  Arctic  realm,  the  reindeer  moss,  has  a  very  ej 
sive  range  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  having  been  & 
as  far  south  as  Yirginia,  and  even  in  South-Carolina,  ! 
true  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  over  the  difficulties  g 
ing  out  of  the  extensive  range  of  certain  species,  by  assei 
that  contiguous  provinces  "  overlap ;"  but  this,  though  m 
genious  device,  does  not  meet  the  specific  difficulty,  which 
respect  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  precise  limits  of  the  provii 
and  consequently  the  impossibility  of  making  out  the  aU< 
coincidence  between  their  boundaries  and  "  the  natural  n 
of  distinct  types  of  man."  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  asf 
ed  boundai'ies  of  Agassiz's  Arctic  realm  wore  determined 
by  the  facts  of  nature,  but  by  the  necessity  imposed  by 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  himself  admits  as  man 
thirteen  distinct  faunsB  in  his  one  great  American  rei 
namely,  six  for  North- America  below  the  southern  limit  oi 
Arctic  realm,  two  for  Central  America,  and  five  for  So 
America.  On  what  conceivable  ground  could  he  have  ui 
these  thirteen  distinct  faunie  into  one  great  zoological 
vince,  except  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  province  co^ 
sive  with  the  single  American  type  of  man  ?    Now  we  i 
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insist  that  it  is  a  glaring  perversion  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
logic  to  think  of  establishing,  by  such  a  procedure  as  this,  the 
proposition  that  ^^  the  boundaries  within  which  the  different 
natural  combinations  of  animals  are  known  to  he  circumscribed 
upon  the  sorface  of  our  earth,  coincide  with  the  natural  range 
of  distinct  types  of  man."  After  all,  it  turns  out  the  bound- 
aries are  wholely  arbitrary,  and  the  provinces  are  constructed 
with  the  express  view  of  being  made  to  ^^  coincide"  with  the 
range,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  distinct  types  of  man. 

So  again,  Prof.  Agassiz  includes  in  his  European  realm,  or 
realm  of  the  white  man,  all  the  countries  between  Hindostan 
on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  on  the  west,  and 
extending  from  the  Arctic  realm  on  the  north,  to  the  Barbary 
States  and  Egypt  on  the  south.    In  the  opinion  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  naturalists,  the  races  occupying  this  extensive  area 
exhibit  the  most  unmistakable  marks  of  a  common  origin,  a 
conclusion  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  comparison  of  their 
languages,  as  has  been  made  clear  by  the  researches  of  the 
xx^ost  reliable  comparative  philologists.    Thus  says  Bunsen: 
*  •  There  was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Ger- 
xxians,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Persians 
axid  Hindoos  were  living  together  beneath  the  same  roof." 
^ow  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  inferior  animals  and  plants 
Occupying  the  same  realm?    Why,  Prof.   Agassiz  himself 
loakes  seven  separate  faunse,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  establish  any  yf^Tj  close  relation  between  the  faunas  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  great  realm.    How  then  are  the  boundaries  of 
a  natural  province  including  seven  distinct  faunae,  made  out  ? 
It  is  due  to  Prof.  Agassiz  to  state  that  while  he  makes  his 
European  realm  coextensive  with  the  ante-historical  range  of 
the  white  man,  at  least  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
/acts,  he  contends  that  there  was  a  separate  creation  for  each 
of  the  distinct  nationalities,  which  he  holds  to  have  been  coex- 
tensive with  the  subordinate  zoological  divisions  respectively. 
After  asserting  that  tlio  European  realm  is   circumscribed 
within  exactly  the  same  limits  as  the  so-called  white  race  of 
man,  excluding,  however,  modem  migrations  and  historical 
changes  of  habitation,  he  adds :  ^^  It  Is,  further,  very  striking 
that  the  different  subdivisions  of  this  race,  even  to  the  limits 
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of  distinct  nationalities,  cover  precisely  the  same  ground  as  the 
special  fannse  or  zoological  provinces  of  this  most  important 
part  of  the  world,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
most  advanced  civilization.-  *  ♦  *  *  This  coincidence 
may  justify  the  inference  of  an  independent  origin  for  these 
different  tribes,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  admitted  that  the  races  of 
men  were  primitively  created  in  nations ;  the  more  so,  since 
all  of  them  claim  to  have  been  autochthones  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit."  Of  course  the  "  European  realm"  is  circum- 
scribed within  exactly  the  same  limits  as  the  white  race  of 
man,  for  the  European  realm  is  nothing  more  than  a  name 
given  to  the  area  supposed  to  have  been  originally  occupied 
by  that  race.  On  no  other  conceivable  ground  could  the 
learned  Professor  have  placed  the  faunas  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  of  Egypt  in  the  same  category.  And  so  too  with  respect 
to  the  subordinate  divisions,  setting  aside  the  general  agree- 
ment among  philologists  as  to  the  unquestionable  proa6  of  the 
common  origin  of  all  these  nationalities,  furnished  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  tongues,  a  fact  far  outweighing  in  vBlue  and 
significance  the  asserted  coincidence  between  the  limits  of 
the  separate  tribes  and  those  of  the  special  faunse,  we  con- 
tend that  the  assignments  of  the  latter  are  largely  arbitraiy, 
and  that  the  known  ethnographical  divisions  must  have  sug- 
gested the  arrangements  now  proposed  of  the  special  zo(Jlogi- 
cal  provinces. 

But  again,  when  Prof.  Agassiz  avers  "  thaf  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  diversity  of  animals  and  their  distribution  upon  the 
earth,  apply  equally  to  man,  within  the  same  limits  and  in  the 
same  degree^^  he  surely  overlooked  the  numerous  facts  which 
can  by  no  means  be  made  to  harmonize  with  this  theory. 
Some  of  these  are  stated  with  so  much  pertinency  and  force 
by  Dr.  Bachman,  that  we  shall  borrow  his  language.  "  Pro£ 
Agassiz  has  rather  too  positively  conjectured  that  his  Arctic 
man  had  been  created  in  the  snow-clad,  cold,  and  dreary  cli- 
mate in  which  he  now  resides — ^that  ho  was  an  autochtlion  there 
and  that  his  progenitors  never  possessed  a  southern  home.  We 
contend  this  to  be  an  utter  impossibility,  from  the  organization 
of  the  Esquimaux  or  any  other  variety  of  man  ;  the  artificial 
means  by  which  he  must  supply  himself  with  food,  clothing. 
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and  a  ahelter,  and  the  intensify  of  cold  against  which  he  must 
necessarily  be  protected."  He  then,  in  illustration  of  this 
]K»nty  makes  copious  extracts,  of  which  we  give  a  few  speci- 
mens, firom  Richardson's  ^^  Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin."  ^^  The  Esquimaux  wintering  on  the  coast  are 
in  darkness  at  mid-winter ;  the  reindeer  and  musk-oxen  have 
then  retreated  into  the  Tinne  lands,  and  fish  can  not,  at  that 
season,  be  procured  in  their  waters ;  life^  therefore^  can  only 
be  mainiained  in  (vn  Esquvrnaux  winter  hy  stores  provided  in 
wwrnmerP*  Dr.  Bachman  justly  contends  that  it  is  not  in  the 
range  of  probability  or  even  of  possibility,  without  a  succession 
of  miracles,  such  as  we  have  no  right  to  look  for — save  the 
miracle  of  man's  first  crefltion — ^for  the  Arctic  man,  had  he 
been  created  there,  to  have  surrived  a  single  winter  or  even  a 
single  month*  Even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  derived  from  ages  of  experience,  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation ;  with  bows  and  arrows 
to  slay  the  musk-ox  and  reindeer;  with  harpoons  for  the  whale, 
and  spears  for  the  seal;  with  houses  already  erected,  and 
elothing  manufactured,  we  are  told  that  if  the  tribe  has  been 
improvident,  or  the  seal  fails  to  make  his  appearance  at  the 
month  of  his  hole  in  the  ice,  or  no  whale  is  captured  or  driven 
ashore  to  supply  his  lamp,  so  essential  to  afford  him  warmth 
and  light,  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  perish  from  cold 
and  fiEimine."t 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Pickebing  argues,  that  '^  the  species  of 
organic  beings  allotted  to  the  various  regions  of  the  globe  have 
in  no  instance  been  modified  by  climate  or  by  other  external 
circumstances ;  but  each  has  been  originally  fitted  in  structure 
and  constitution  precisely  to  tlie  station  in  which  it  is  naturally 
found.  In  a  district  exposed  to  extremes,  whether  of  heat, 
cold,  moisture,  or  aridity,  the  indigenous  animal  or  plant  has 
the  means  of  avoiding  them,  or  else  is  protected  against  them 
in  its  outer  covering ;  purposes  accomplished  in  various  modes, 
some  of  which  are  sufficiently  familiar.  It  will  follow  that  if 
Europe  were  the  proper  home  of  the  white  man,  ho  would  be 
bom  with  natural  clothing ;  with,  at  least,  some  inherent  pro- 
vision securing  the  maintenance  of  life  without  aid  from  art. 

•  J.  BMlunaiv  I>.D^  loc.  dt,  pt.  SOS.  t  n>.,  p.  00ft. 
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Man  then  does  not  helong  to  cold  and  variable  dimates  ;  h 
original  birthplace  Jias  been  in  a  region  of  perpetual  etumme 
where  the  unprotected  skin  hears  withotit  stfff'ering  the  sligi 
fiuctuatums  of  temperature.  He  isj  infacty  essentially  apr 
duction  of  the  tropics^  and  there  has  been  a  time  when  ti 
human  family  had  not  strayed  heyond  these  geographic 
limits.^^* 

The  varions  and  diversified  types  of  mankind  fonnd  in  doi 
proximity  in  the  Malayo-Polynesian  group  of  islands  famiflb 
glaring  instance  of  the  fact  tliat  varieties  of  the  human  specif 
are  not  restricted  within  the  same  limits  as  those  which  d 
camscribe  the  natural  combinations  of  inferior  animals  an 
plants.  But  really  it  is  needless  to  argue  this  point  any  fh: 
ther.  Enough  surely  has  been  said  to  prove  how  ntterlj  gn 
tuitous  is  the  hypothesis  to  which  Prof.  Agassiz  has  lent  tfa 
sanction  of  his  distinguished  name. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  assumed  difficulties  of  accoim 
ing  for  the  actual  distribution  of  man  by  means  of  a  dispeiBio] 
from  a  single  centre,  disappears  more  or  less  completely  as  w 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  llie  case,  and  secondly,  tiiat  the  ana 
ogy  of  other  animals  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  do< 
trine  of  sndh  single  origin,  since  the  difference  in  the  circnn 
stances  destroys  the  force  of  the  analogy.  We  are  now  p« 
pared  to  go  further,  and  to  show  that  the  new  doctrine  so  fia 
from  overturning  the  commonly-received  opinions  on  this  sal 
joct,  is  itself  uttcrably  irreconcilable  with  some  of  the  b« 
established  facts  in  modem  science.  Many  such  facts  hftv< 
indeed,  been  already  stated  in  connection  with  our  notice  < 
the  objections  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  common  origi 
of  mankind.    We  now  proceed  to  indicate  other?. 

The  universality  of  spoken  language,  and  especially  the  e3 
istence  of  terms  in  every  language  expressive  of  abstract  idea 
and  relations,  have  been  justly  regarded  as  pregnant  tokens  < 
a  common  origin  of  all  the  diversified  tribes  of  man.  Of  conn 
such  a  fact  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  advocates  of  th 
new  theory ;  let  us  sec  how  they  have  attempted  to  get  over  i 
In  an  article  published  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  1850,  in  the  Chris 
ian  Examiner,  of  Boston,  we  find  the  following  passage  cite 
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b  J  Nott  and  Gliddon  widi  an  air  of  trinmph,  as  an  ^  admirable 
expression  of  new  and  most  interesting  views  on  the  natural 
OTig;in  of  speech :' 

**Am  fiyr  langoagei^  their  oommon  Btmctarei  and  even  the  analogy  in  the  Bounds 
of  diflSerent  languages,  Jhr  ttom  in^cating  a  deriyation  of  one  from  another,  eeem 
%o  vm  imther  the  necessary  result  of  that  eunilarity  in  the  organs  of  speech  which 
^r^^iWT  them  naturally  to  produce  the  same  sound.  Who  would  now  deny  that  it 
ia  as  natural  fiyr  men  to  q>ealc  as  it  is  for  a  dog  to  baric,  fi)r  an  ass  to  bray,  for  a 
lioii  to  roar,  for  a  wolf  to  howl,  when  we  see  that  no  nations  are  so  barbarous,  so 
deprived  of  all  human  diaracter,  as  to  be  unable  to  express  in  language  their 
doires^  their  fearsi  their  hopes  ?  And  if  a  unity  of  hmguage,  any  analogy  in  sound 
and  itmctare  between  the  languages  of  the  white  raoes^  indicate  a  closer  connec- 
between  the  difforent  nations  of  that  race,  would  not  the  difference  which  has 
obaerTed  in  the  structure  of  the  languages  of  the  wild  races — ^would  not  the 
power  fhe  American  Indians  have  naturally  to  utter  gutturals  which  the  white 
ean  hardly  imitate,  afford  additional  evidence  that  these  races  did  not  origi- 
ftxmi  a  oommon  stock,  but  are  only  closely  allied  as  men,  endowed  equally 
wMi  the  Mme  intdleotual  powers,  the  same  organs  of  speech,  the  same  ^ympa- 
tUe^  only  dereloped  in  slightly  different  ways  in  the  difRsrent  raoes^  predsely  as 
we  obaenre  the  fact  between  closely  allied  spedes  of  the  same  genus  among  birds  7 
"There  is  no  ornithologist  who  ever  watched  the  natural  habits  of  birds  and 
Ifaeir  noles^  who  has  not  been  surprised  at  the  similarity  of  hitonation  of  the  notes 
of  dosaly  alHed  speciea»  and  the  greater  difference  between  the  notes  of  birds 
*Mj«*»gt"g  to  different  genera  and  families.  The  cry  of  birds  of  prey  is  alike  un- 
pleanat  and  rough  in  all ;  the  song  of  all  the  thrushes  is  cqu^ly  sweet  and  bar- 
mookKia  and  modulated  upon  similar  rhythms,  and  combined  in  similar  melodies ; 
the  ddt  of  all  titmice  is  loquacious  and  hard ;  the  quack  of  the  duck  is  alike  nasal 
in  an.  But  who  erer  thoi^t  that  the  robin  learned  his  melody  fh>m  the  mocking- 
bird or  the  mocking-bird  fh>m  any  other  q)ocies  of  thrush  ?  Who  ever  fancied 
that  the  fleld-crow  learned  his  cawing  from  the  raven  or  the  jack-daw  ?  Certainly, 
no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  natural  histoiy  of  birds.  And  why  should  it  be 
different  with  men?  Why  should  not  the  different  races  of  men  have  orig^inally 
qnken  distinct  languages,  as  they  do  at  present,  differing  in  the  same  proportions 
as  their  organs  of  speech  are  variously  modified  ?  And  why  should  not  these  modi- 
fications in  their  turn  bo  indicative  of  primitive  differences  among  them  ?  It  were 
giTlng  up  all  induction,  all  power  of  arguing  fit>m  sound  premises,  if  the  force  of 
such  evidence  were  to  be  denied." 

But  surely  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  obvious 
fallacy  of  such  analogical  reasoning  as  this.  We  admit  that 
inarticulate  cries  are  as  "  natural"  to  man  as  to  other  mamma- 
lians and  that  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  in  tlie  intonation 
of  these  soimds  would  not  of  itself  indicate  more  than  a  generic 
affinity  between  the  different  classes  of  individuals  giving 
utterance  to  them.    We  also  admit  that  there  is  a  special 
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adaptation  of  man's  vocal  apparatus  for  the  formation  of 
nlate  sonnds,  but  we  deny  that  there  is  any  satisfiictory  proof 
that  the  adjustment  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  to  a  natural 
<md  untaught  manifestation  of  the  power  of  using  speech  as  a. 
sign  of  thought  or  to  account  for  the  universality  of  the  phe^ 
nomenon  on  the  supposition  that  the  races  had  separate  origins. 
If,  then,  the  allegations  in  the  passage  just  cited  respecting  the 
identity  or  close  affinity  of  the  notes  of  different  species  of  the 
same  family  were  undeniable,  (Dr.  Bachman  proves  to  our 
satisfaction  that  they  are  very  far  from  being  so,*)  the  fact 
would  avail  nothing  in  this  controversy,  since  it  is  not  the 
identity  of  intonation,  nor  the  power  of  making  similar  artic- 
ulate sounds,  hut  the  common  agreement  in  making  by  a  pnrely 
arbitrary  system  certain  sounds  to  represent  the  same  ideas, 
that  identifies  the  human  races  as  scions  from  a  common  stock. 

And  tlien  the  argument  of  Prof.  Agassiz  proves  too  much. 
If  it  accounts  for  the  agreement  in  certain  directions  it  gains 
tliis  apparent  advantage  only  at  the  cost  of  leaving  us  the  diffi- 
cult, nay  impossible  task  of  accounting  for  differences,  which 
according  to  that  theory  ought  not  to  exist  It  is  true  that 
Agassiz  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  objection,  and  that  he 
lias  set  it  aside  in  the  most  summary  way,  alleging,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  languages  of  the  different  races  differ  in  the 
same  proportions  as  dieir  organs  of  speech  are  variously  modi- 
fied !  But  surely  he  can  not  seriously  think  that  any  structural 
modifications  of  the  vocal  organs  peculiar  to  races  are  any 
more  persistent  tlian  other  acquired  peculiarities  due  to  syste- 
matic culture  and  transmissible  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  resemblance  between  parents  and  off- 
spring. That  such  structural  peculiarities  of  the  vocal  appa- 
ratus in  the  different  races  of  man  are  not  permanent,  and 
therefore  not  in  the  least  "  indicative  of  primitive  differences 
among  them,"  we  confidently  assert,  and  we  can  not  but  be 
surprised  that  Prof.  Agassiz  should  have  given  expression, 
even  in  tiie  heat  of  argument  while  defending  a  theory,  to  a 
statement  so  entirely  unsupported  by  facts. 

Other  advocates  of  the  plural  origin  of  man  have  assailed 
the  unity  doctrine  as  maintained  by  all  the  best  comparative 
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philologists  from  a  different  point  of  attack.    The  Westmins- 
ter JRemew,  for  April,  1856,  in  a  notice  of  the  "Types  of 
Mankind,"  qnotes  the  opinions  of  Crawfukd,  author  of  a 
*' History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"  in  opposition  to  tlie 
carefnlly  digested  views  of  the  late  Baron  William  Humboldt 
wlu>,  in  his  celebrated  ^^  Analysis  of  the  Kawi  Language," 
demonstrated  the  nnity  of  the  tongues  of  the  numerous  types 
of  mankind  now  generally  designated  as  the  Malayo-Polyne- 
aan  races.    "  The  object,"  says  the  Eeviewer,  "  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's elaborate  inquiry,  which  is  conducted  with  great  judg- 
ment and  care,  as  well  as  learning,  is  the  refutation  of  this 
hTpotheeis.    In  the  opening  of  his  labors,  the  author  points 
OQt  that  language  is  neither  a  test  of  race,  nor  invariably  iden- 
tical with  race,  and  that  there  is  no  indication  of  such  supposed 
parent  language  or  people  in  the  regions  referred  to.    Mr. 
Crawfiird  differs  fundamentally  from  the  German  philologers, 
as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  words  to  be  selected  as  tests  of  a 
cenunon  tongue.    Baron  William  Humboldt  contented  himself 
with  a  vocabulary  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  words,  the 
synonyms  of  which  he  traced  through  nine  languages,  four  out 
of  which  were  Polynesian  dialect,  for  the  basis  of  his  colossal 
hypothesis.     The  terms  expressing  the  first  and  simplest  ideas 
of  mankind,  are  those,  our  author  considers,  from  tlic  famil- 
iarity and  frequency  of  the  ideas  they  express,  to  be  the  most 
amenable  to  adoption.    Tlie  personal  pronouns  are  equally 
objectionable  tests, '  as  they  are  the  most  interchangeable  of 
all  classes  of  words.'    And  the  numerals  must  be  excluded 
from  early  invented  words,  as  they  imply  social  advancement, 
and  are  the  most  likely  words  to  be  adopted  by  savages.    The 
words  chosen  by  our  author,  as  tests  of  a  unity  of  languages, 
are  those  indispensable  to  their  structure,  without  which  they 
«m  not  be  spoken  or  written — *  the  prepositions,  which  rc])rc- 
**ent  the  cases  of  langujiges  of  complex  structure ;   and  the 
Jinxiliaries  which  represent  times   and  moods.'     '  After  as 
f^areful  an  examination  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the 
'^any  languages  involved  in  the  present  inquiry,  and  duly 
^■onsidering  the  physical  and  geogi'aphical  character  of  the 
^^ide  field  over  which  tliey  are  spoken,  with  the  social  condi- 
'^onof  its  various  inhabitants,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
Vol.  IV.— 17 
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that  the  words  which  are  comniOQ  to  so  many  tongues,  haT" 
been  chiefly  derived  from  the  languages  of  the  most  civilize^ 
and  adventurous  nations  of  the  Archipelago — ^the  Malays  an* 
Javanese  people  very  nearly  allied.  In  truth,  these  MalajF 
are  the  maritime  and  conmiercial  people  of  the  great  India: 
and  Pacific  oceans,. who  have  penetrated  everywhere  for  agee 
who  are  known  as  traders  and  marauders  in  New-Guinea  ani 
New-Caledonia,  as  well  as  all  intermediate  islands,  and  who^ 
enterprise  and  daring  scarcely  acknowledge  any  limits.  An« 
it  is  words  from  their  language  which  have  been  introdocea 
into  all  the  others :  frequently,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  U 
express  ideas  entirely  new  to  the  people  who  have  adopted 
them.  Malay,  therefore,  is  the  great  common  element  pe^ 
vading  in  various  degrees,  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  YBtt 
regions  we  have  d^cribed,  whose  introduction  is  nearly  as  easf 
to  understand  as  it  is  to  account  for  the  English  terms  in  tbe 
native  languages  of  North-America,  Australia,  or  other  coftn- 
tries  to  which  English  commerce  and  colonization  have  ex- 
tended.' "* 

We  have  quoted  the  foregoing  remarks  both  because  we  de- 
sire to  present  a  fair  statement  of  the  argument  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  because  they  serve  to  show  that  the  extraordinaiy 
doctrine  of  Prof.  Agaaaiz  on  the  natural  analogies  <^  Ian- 
guages  is  not  relied  upon  even  by  those  who  agree  witih  him 
in  believing  that  the  races  of  men  are  of  distinct  origins.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  and  the  Westminster  Eeviewer  grant  that  verbal  co- 
incidences, if  properly  chosen,  may  be  tests  of  unity,  the  main 
difference  between  them  and  the  great  lights  of  comparative 
philology  having  respect  to  the  particular  kind  of  words  whose 
occurrence  in  several  different  languages  would  indicate  the 
unity  or  common  origin  of  the  latter.  We  have  just  seen  what 
are  the  peculiar  views  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  as  indorsed  by  the  re- 
viewer. We  think  it  a  significant  fact,  as  serving  to  indicate 
the  bias  under  which,  it  is  probable,  the  views  of  Mr.  Craw- 
furd were  formed,  that  he  lays  great  stress  upon  '^  the  physical 
and  geographical  character  of  the  wide  field  over  which  they 
(the  languages  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  race)  are  spoken." 
In  a  word,  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
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tJie  diveraity  of  races  inhabiting  ^'  the  wide  field"  of  the  Indian 
.Ajx^pelago,  prior  to  his  inquiries  into  the  value  of  linguistic 
affinities,  and  thus  that  his  views  on  this  latter  topic,  at  vari- 
ajice  as  they  are  in  numj  important  respects  with  those  of  the 
most  reliable  philologists  of  the  age^  were  determined  by  cir- 
cmnstanceB  that  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion.    We  do  not 
charge  any  onftimess  in  this.    It  was  perfectly  legitimate  to 
consider  ^^  the  physical  and  geographical  character  of  the  wide 
field  over  which  die  languages  were  spoken  and  tlie  social  con- 
dition of  its  various  inhabitants,  in  investigating  the  source  of 
^  verbal  coXacidences  detected  in  so  many  languages ;  but 
we  are  fiilly  satisfied  that  his  ndnd  received  a  wrong  bias  from 
^  exaggerated  estimate  he  formed  of  the  difficulties,  in  the 
vaj  of  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  these  races,  pre- 
leuted  by  the  wideness  of  the  field  over  which  they  wore  dis- 
persed in  isolated  islands,  some  of  which  were  separated  from 
tkerest  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean ;  and  that  under  the 
ioflnence  of  this  prejudice  he  set  about  seeking  for  some  other 
explanation  of  the  verbal  coincidences  in  their  languages  than 
that  which  rests  upon  the  belief  in  their  common  origin,  al- 
tlioiigh,  in  the  singular  inconsistency  he  finally  adopts  an 
explanation  that  supposes  precisely  that  very  dispersion  of  one 
nee,  the  presumed  impossibility  of  which  had  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  a  common  origin  and  had  given  rise  to 
the  imtenable  hypothesis  of  each  subordinate  race  being  an 
autochthon  of  the  special  area  within  which  it  was  mainly  cir- 
ciUDscribed. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  is  the  kind  of  words  usually  adopt- 
ed, as  tests  of  a  unity  of  tongues,  by  the  most  careful  and  pro- 
foond  philologists,  and  so  summarily  rejected  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford and  the  Westminster  Reviewer.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 
HcMBOLDTO,  the  BcNSENs,  the  Muij^ers,  and  others  wlio  arc 
the  acknowledged  heads  in  this  department  of  ethnological 
inquiry,  have,  by  no  means,  ignored  the  influence  on  languages 
resulting  from  the  frequent  or  occasional  iutercourse  of  the 
races  by  which  they  were  respectively  spoken,  and  that  the 
self-complacency,  characteristic,  we  may  here  say,  of  most  of 
the  recent  contributions  to  the  Westminster  Review^  with  which 
the  author  of  the  article  under  consideration  ascribes  to  tlicse 
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great  men  "profound  learning  and  research — ^probably  ai 
great  learning  and  research  as  could  have  been  found  out  O/ 
the  limits  qf  a  practioal  and  intimate  personal  aogruaintanot 
with  the  sfdffect  discussed^^  becomes  rather  ludicrous. 

Thus  Dr.  Pbichabd  in  one  of  the  latest  productions  from  his 
pen,  an  elaborate  "  Beport  on  the  various  methods  of  research 
which  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Ethnology,  and  of  the 
relations  of  that  science  to  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  read 
before  the  British  Scientific  Association  in  1847,"  expressly  no- 
tices, and  appreciates  at  its  true  value,  the  influence  of  com* 
mercial  and  other  kinds  of  intercourse  in  introducmg  worcb 
from  one  tongue  into  another,  and  it  is  only  where  the  oirenm- 
stances  exclude  this  explanation  that  another  interpretation  is 
put  upon  peculiar  verbal  coincidences.  "  Glottology/*  whidi, 
though  an  xmcouth  word,  he  considers  a  better  expression  than 
"  Philology,"  as  this  latter  has  also  another  signification, 

*  Maj  be  regarded  almost  as  a  new  department  of  knowledge^  suuse  althon^ 
long  ago  sketched  out  and  pursued  to  a  certain  extent,  it  haa  been  woiideifl% 
augmented  in  recent  times,  and  it  is  only  through  its  later  development  that  it 
comes  to  have  any  extensive  relations  with  ethnology.  Leibnits  is  genenllj  oqb- 
sidered  to  have  been  its  originator.  The  ADELUNGfl»  Yatsb,  Klaproth,  itaD» 
RICK  SoHLEGEL,  Bopp,  and  Jacob  Gbdim  have  been  among  its  most  sooceaBfal  oat 
tivators;  and  lastly,  to  Wiluak  Yon  Huicboldt  it  owes  its  greatest  exteurioii 
and  the  character  of  a  profound  philosophical  investigation.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
light  that  we  have  now  to  consider  the  results  of  philological  researches.  It  It  ai 
an  auxiliary  to  history  and  as  serving  in  many  instances  to  extend,  combine^  nd 
confirm  historical  evidence  respecting  the  origin  and  affinities  of  particular  natirmii^ 
that  the  comparison  of  languages  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  ethnokgy. 
If  ever  wo  venture  on  the  testimony  of  such  relationship  between  languages  as 
giving  proof  of  ancient  kindred  between  nations,  it  must  bo  when  historical  con- 
siderations render  the  conclusion  in  itself  probable,  or  indicate  that  it  affoids  ibe 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed.  Grreat  caution  is  requisite 
in  drawing  inferences  of  this  kind,  since  we  can  not  cUways  conclude  VuU  naUtmB 
heUmg  to  the  same  race  from  resemblance  or  identity  in  their  speech.  We  know  that 
conquests  followed  by  permanent  subjugation  have  caused  the  people  of  some 
countries  to  lose  tlicir  own  languages  and  adopt  those  of  their  conqucrorsL  The 
intercourse  of  traffic  between  different  countries,  the  introduction  of  a  new  religioo 
and  new  habits  of  life,  especially  when  rudo  and  barbarous  tribes  have  been 
brought  into  near  connection  with  civilized  ones,  have  given  rise  to  groat  modifica- 
tions in  many  languages.  It  is  only  when  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  resemblances  between  the  idioms  of  any  particular  nations  have  arisen  fixHn  n€ 
similar  causes,  that  we  are  justified  in  founding  on  such  phenomena  an  argument 
m  lavor  of  tlieir  affinity  in  descent  The  reasons  whicli  may  determine  us  to  en- 
tertam  this  opinioD,  may  be  of  two  kinds ;  they  may  eitlier  arise  from  a  considcra- 
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^&co  of  the  local  poaitkm  and  prorioiis  histoiy  of  the  tribes  of  people  who  are  the 
^ET^ljectaof  oar  inqniiy,  or  they  maj  inaniimV^jpartkular  sort  of  resemblance  or  ono- 
^t^gjf  diacoioertd  ui  their  languaffes, 

"  In  the  first  places  if  we  learn  ftom  history  that  any  two  nations  have  been  re- 

ZBotely  aepttrated  ftom  each  other  from  a  veiy  distant  age,  and  have  nerer  been 

'kxoQ^it  into  intenonrse^  we  may  henoo  argae  that  the  marics  of  resemblanoe  dis- 

<sowend  in  thdr  languages  can  bear  no  other  explanation  than  that  of  unity  of 

On  this  groond  ure  infer  wiihoui  doubt  the  common  origin  of  the  Polyne- 

Islanders  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  Germans,  and  the  Arian  race  of  Hfai- 

Seoondly,  phenomena  are  discoverable  in  langoages  themselvee^  whicii 

OS  to  determme  whether  traits  of  resemblance  detected  in  their  comparison 

piodiioed  bj  interooiirse  between  naticms^  or  arose  in  the  gradual  develop- 

znent  of  their  langoages,  and  thus  proye  a  common  origin  in  the  tribes  of  people  to 

-vrhich  these  languages  belong.    Analogies  from  which  this  last  inference  may  he 

yiair%if  dnmen  haive  in  many  instances  been  detected  between  languages  which  have 

flsoqidrsd  In  the  ^alp^e  of  time  such  differences,  that  one  dialect  was  unintelligible  to 

]peo|ila  wlio  spoke  another  idiom  of  the  same  Rtock.    The  following  observations 

^«rill  peibapB  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  the  principles  which  have  either  been 

or  fidlowed  taciUy  by  philologists  who  huvo  entered  upon  such  in- 


**It  is  the  prevalent  o|Hnion  of  phUdogists  that  the  most  extensive  relations  be- 
langoages  and  those  which  are  the  least  liable  to  be  eflQiced  by  time  and 
Cireign  intercourse^  are  the  flmdamental  laws  of  construction  both  in  words  and 
gentcncea,  Grammatical  construction,  or  the  rules  which  govern  the  relations  of 
^woids  in  aeDtences,  appears  to  be  very  enduring  and  constant,  since  a  similar  am- 
prevaOs  through  whole  classes  of  languages  which  have  few  words  in  cam- 
tkaugk  they  appear  originally  to  have  had  more.  But  beyond  this  there  is  a 
character  in  words  themselves^  which  sometimes  pervades  the  entire  voca- 
Vilaiy  of  a  whole  &mily  of  languages,  the  words  being  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  according  to  the  same  artificial  rule.  This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  mon- 
^iqrlhdMO  structure  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  languages,  and  by  the  princi- 
lils  of  tiie  vocalic  harmony  pervading  the  languages  of  High- Asia,  and  perhaps  by 
^tfas  dissyllabic  structure  of  roots  in  the  Sjro- Arabian  languages.  Of  grammatical 
analogy  or  similarity  in  the  laws  of  construction  of  worda  in  sentences,  including 
the  rales  of  inflection,  we  have  examples  in  the  languages  of  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
nationSi  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the  grom- 
qrstem  of  the  Indo-European  languages."* 


He  tlien  proceeds  to  point  out  the  particular  classes  of  words 
Trhich  resemble  each  other  in  languages  of  a  common  origin 
And  derived  from  one  primitive  stock,  and  to  show  that  they 
are  generally  different  in  kind  from  those  which  one  nation 
horrows  from  its  neighbors.  For  "  even  where  one  people  has 
derived  from  another  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  entire 
stock  of  words,  there  generally  remains  an  indigenous  or  abo- 

•  S«pofft  of  the  Brltiah  Aaodttion  for  the  AdTaacement  of  Sdcnoe,  for  1947,  pp.  28»-24a. 
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riginal  vocabulary,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a  home — 
bred  speech,  consisting  of  sach  words  as  children  learn  in. 
early  infancy,  and  in  the  first  development  of  tiieir  facnlties. 
This  domestic  vocabulary  consists  of  the  words  of  first  neces- 
sity, such  as  those  denoting  family  relations,  *  father,'  *  mother,* 
'child,'  'brother,'  'sister;'  secondly,  words  denoting  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  thirdly,  names  of  material  and  visible  ob* 
jects  and  the  elements  of  nature,  the  heavenly  bodies,  etc ; 
fourthly,  names  of  domestic  animals ;  fifthly,  verbs  expressive 
of  universal  bodily  acts,  such  as,  *  eat,'  ^  drink,' '  sleep/  *  walk,' 
'  talk,'  etc. ;  sixthly,  personal  pronouns,  which  are  found  to  be 
among  the  most  durable  parts  of  language ;  seventhly,  nume- 
rals, especially  the  first  ten,  or  at  least  the  first  five,  for  many 
nations  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  second  five  in  the  decade. 
As  no  human  family  was  ever  without  its  stock  of  such  words, 
and  as  they  are  never  changed  within  the  narrow  domestic  cii»- 
cle  for  other  and  strange  words,  they  are  almost  indestructible 
possessions,  and  it  is  almost  only  among  tribes  who  have  been 
broken  up  and  enslaved,  so  that  the  family  relations  have  been 
destroyed,  that  this  domestic  language  can  have  been  wholly  lost 
Tribes  and  families  separated  from  each  other  have  been  blown 
to  have  preserved  such  similar  words  for  thousands  of  years  in 
a  degree  of  purity  that  admitted  of  an  easy  recognition  of  this 
sign  of  a  common  origin." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  the  Westmineter 
Review  are  directly  at  issue  with  the  great  body  of  modem 
philologists  whose  opinions  are  represented  in  the  report  of  Dr. 
Prichard,  as  to  the  kind  of  words  which  are  least  likely  to  be 
effaced  by  time  and  foreign  intercourse.  Let  it  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  principles  announced  by  the  former  are  purely 
gratuitous  and  assumed  to  meet  a  case,  while  those  so  perspi- 
cuously expounded  by  Dr.  Prichard  result  from  a  rigorous 
induction  based  on  a  most  careful  study  of  all  the  known  lan- 
guages of  man. 

On  this  point,  and  incidentally  on  the  general  question  of 
the  unity  of  races,  we  have  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  living  savans,  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 

"  Langaages  compared  together  and  considered  as  objects  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  mind,  and  when  separated  into  fiunilies  according  to  the  analogies  existing 
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their  internal  stfuciuie,  hftve  become  a  rich  souroe  of  historical  knowledge ;  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  results  of  modem  study  in  the  last  sixty 
seventy  years.  From  the  very  &ct  of  their  being  products  of  the  intellectual 
»Toe  of  mankind,  they  lead  us,  by  means  of  the  elements  of  thoh*  organism,  into 
obacore  distance,  unreached  by  traditionary  records.  The  comparative  study  of 
shows  ns  that  raoos  now  separated  by  vast  tracts  of  land,  are  allied  to- 
9S«etli0r,  and  have  migrated  from  one  common,  primitive  seat,  It  indicates  the  course 
£L3id  direction  of  all  migrations^  and,  in  tracing  the  leading  epoch  of  developments 
m  ^  reoognises^  by  moans  of  the  more  or  less  changed  structure  of  the  language,  in 
n  Tie  permanence  of  oertidn  forms,  or  in  the  more  or  less  advanced  distinction  of  the 
t^ormattve  q^stem,  wkkh  rape  has  retained  most  nearly  the  language  common  to  all 
^who  had  mignted  irom  the  general  seat  of  orig^" 

"  Tlio  largest  field  for  such  investigations  into  the  ancient  condition  of  language, 

s:a.nd  oooaeqnently  into  the  period  when  the  whole  family  of  mankind  was,  in  the 

T^trict  aenae  of  the  word,  to  bo  regarded  as  one  living  whole,  presents  itself  in  the 

Xoog  diain  of  Indo-Germanic  languages,  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Iberian 

c?xtramitj  of  Surope,  and  from  Sicily  to  the  North  Cape." 

**  From  these  considerations  and  the  examples  by  which  they  have  been  illus- 
-Cjited,  the  comparative  study  of  languages  appears  an  important  rational  means  of 
•saatolaiioe  bj  which  sdentiflc  and  genuhiely  philological  investigation  may  lead  to 
2»  gonenliiatitti  of  views  regarding  the  affinity  of  races,  and  their  conjectural  ez- 
in  yazioas  directions  from  one  eommanponU  of  racUaiion.*** 


"We  add,  on  account  of  its  striking  and  popular  style  of 
illustration,  the  testimony  of  another  eminent  scholar  of  Ger- 
suany,  Dr.  Max  Mulleb,  who  has  successfully  investigated  the 
relations  of  the  languages  of  India.    ^'  The  evidence  of  lan- 
guage," says  this  competent  witness,  ^'  is  irrefragable,  and  it  is 
the  only  evidence  worth  L'stening  to,  with  regard  to  ante-histo- 
oical  periods.    It  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  relationship  between  the  swarthy  nations 
of  India  and  their  conquerors,  whether  Alexander  or  Clive,but 
for  the  testimony  borne  by  language.    What  authority  would 
have  been  strong  enough  to  persuade  the  Grecian  army  that 
their  gods  and  their  hero  ancestors  were  the  same  as  those  of 
King  Poms,  or  to  convince  tlie  English  soldier  that  the  same 
dark  blood  was  running  in  his  veins  and  in  those  of  the  dark 
Bengalee  ?    And  yet  there  is  not  an  English  jury  nowadays 
which,  after  examining  the  hoary  documents  of  language, 
would  reject  the  claim  of  a  common  descent  and  a  legitimate 
relationship  between  Hindu,  Greek,  and  Teuton.    Many  words 
still  live  in  India  and  in  England  tliat  have  witnessed  the  first 

•  Cotmoa.    Otto**  TrmoilAaoD,  Vol  IL,  p.  471. 
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separation  of  the  northern  and  southern  members  of  the  Arian 
family ;  and  these  are  witnesses  not  to  be  shaken  bj  any  cross- 
examination.  The  terms  for  God,  for  honse,  for  father,  mother, 
son,  daughter,  for  dog  and  cow,  for  heart  and  tears,  for  ax  and 
tree — identical  vnaUthe  European  idioms — are  like  the  watch- 
words of  soldiers.  We  challenge  the  seeming  stranger ;  and 
whether  he  answer  with  the  lips  of  a  Greek,  a  German,  or  an 
Indian,  we  recognize  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  Though  the 
historian  may  shak%  his  head,  though  the  physiologist  may 
doubt,  and  the  poet  scorn  the  idea,  all  must  yield  before  the 
facts  furnished  by  language."* 

We  might  now  challenge  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Crawfard's 
theory  to  account  for  such  verbal  coincidences  as  these.  What 
"  adventurous  and  commercial  people,"  penetrated  everywhere 
among  the  Indo-European  tribes,  and  left  traces  of  their  inter- 
course and  influence  in  fragments  of  a  tongue  which  should, 
therefore,  be  recognized  ^^  as  the  great  common  element  per- 
vading, in  various  degrees,  all  the  languages  spoken,"  from 
India  to  Great  Britain  ?  Let  them  explain,  too,  how  it  has 
happened  that  this  unknown  commercial  people,  constituting 
the  common  bond  of  aU  the  Indo-European  tribes,  have  left, 
as  evidences  of  their  intercourse,  not  those  readily  adopted  and 
easily  naturalized  terms  which  one  nation  is  apt  to  borrow 
from  another,  but  just  those  which  no  people  are  likely  to  take 
from  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  the  objects  and  ideas  repre- 
sented by  them  have  been  previously  crystallized  in  the 
"  almost  indestructible"  elements  of  their  own  native  language. 

From  the  almost  contemptuous  way  in  which  the  Westmins- 
ter reviewer  speaks  of  Baron  W.  Humboldt,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  this  great  scholar  had  actually  no  other  basis  for  ^'  his 
colossal  hypothesis,"  as  the  reviewer  terms  it,  of  the  unity  of  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  dialects,  than  the  discovery  of  the  syno- 
nyms of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  words  in  nine  languages, 
words,  too,  of  a  character  the  most  liable  to  be  adopted  from 
abroad.  Now  let  us  hear  what  a  competent  and  trustworthy 
judge  has  pronounced  with  reference  to  this  very  work  of  the 

*  Wo  aro  indebted  to  an  able  artlde  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Sevieto  for  Jannarj,  1855,  for 
the  abore  extract  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Max  Mailer,  to  none  of  which  have  we  had  direct  aooeia, 
except  a  lectnre  delivered  before  the  British  Scientific  Aasoclation  Id  1S47,  *'0a  the  Relationft  of 
the  Bengali  to  the  Arian  and  Aboriginal  Languages  of  India." 
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^reat  philologist:  ^'By  a  rare  combination  of  philosophical 
thought,"  says  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  himself  standing  in  tlie 
front  rank  of  tUSS^mparative  philologists  of  the  age, 


"  Fhilological  aocoracj,  and  of  lingaistic  researdi,  a  method  had  been  established 
Cor  analyzing  a  given  language,  and  detecting  its  affinities  with  another  of  the  same 
fimDj.     By  this  prooess,  in  the  Semitic,  and  still  more  in  Japhetic  languages,  the 
general  obseiratioos  of  preceding  philoBophers  on  the  characteristics  and  the  rcla- 
tiTO  advantages  or  ImperfectionB  of  the  languages  of  mankind  had  become  entirely 
obsolete,  being  partly  incomplete  and  partly  erroneous,  and  all  inaccurate,  scientifi- 
<aJlj  speaking:    The  great  desideratum,  then,  was,  that  more  accurate  roflectionM 
sbomld  be  made  on  those  points  by  an  eminent  philosophical  mind,  with  a  full 
Icnowtedge  of  aU  the  modem  discoveries.    This  want  has  been  supplied  in  an  od- 
suzaUe  manner  by  the  iminiorial  posthumous  work  ofWiLOEDi  yon'  IIuhboldt,  tlie 
Introduction  to  his  analysis  of  Kawi  language.    The  title  of  this  introduction  is, 
'  On  the  Diversity  of  the  Constructions  of  Human  Language,  and  its  Influence  on 
the  Intellectual  Development  of  Mankuid.'    Beginning  with  the  simplest  dements 
cf  epeechf  the  illustrious  author  gradually  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
tence^ as  the  expression  of  intellect  and  thought,  etc.'' 

**The  researches  of  this  work  belong  to  the  calculus  stMimis  of  linguistic  theory. 
It  places  Wilhelm  von  Ilumboldt's  name  in  universal  comparative  ethnologic  phi- 
lologj  by  the  side  of  that  of  Leibnitss.''* 

It  iBj  therefore,  clear  that  the  criticism  of  the  writer  in  the 
Wes^inster  Heview  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  flippant. 

The  valnable  and  interesting  essay  by  tlie  Chevalier  Bnnsen 
from  which  the  above  notice  of  Baron  "W.  von  Humboldt's 
"Analysis  of  the  Kawi  Language"  is  taken,  contains  numerous 
other  passages  which  it  would  give  us  much  satisfaction  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  but  we  are  reminded  of  the  limits  of  space 
allotted  to  us,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  selections. 
The  paper  referred  to  is  an  elaborate  "  Report,"  read  before 
the  Ethnological  section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Oxford,  in  June,  184:7,  "  On  the 
Results  of  the  recent  Egyptian  Kesearches  in  reference  to 
Asiatic  and  African  Ethnology,  and  the  Classiiication  of  Lan- 
guages." 

Keferring  to  the  forms,  formative  words,  and  inflexions  of 
the  Egyptian  language,  in  their  natural  order  and  connection, 
and  to  the  "Egyptian  roots  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
formed  the  heirloom  of  that  nation,  as  they  occur  in  monu- 
ments not  more  recent  than  tlie  time  of  Moses,  and  in  great 

*  Report  of  the  British  AMOciation  for  the  Adrancement  of  Science,  1S47,  p.  268-4. 
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part  anterior  to  him  by  a  thousand  years  and  more,"  Bnnsen 
says: 

"  It  18  imposedble  to  look  on  those  forms  and  on  those  roots  with  even  a  sape^ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-<3«rmaoio  languages,  and  not  to  peroeivc 
that  the  Egyptian  langoage  is  no  more  a  Hebrew  than  a  Sanscrit  dialect,  but  that 
it  possesses  an  affinity  with  each  of  them,  such  as  compels  us  to  ask  the  queetioii, 
whether  it  is  a  more  ancient  formation  than  either  or  no?  This  question  beooma 
the  more  interesting  and  important,  when  it  must  be  considered  as  demonatrated 
that  such  an  affinity  can  not  be  explained  by  mere  internal  analogy;  that  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  historical  in  the  strict^it  sense  of  the  word,  namely,  phyneal  or  crijgi- 
naL  I  mean  that  the  afifinity  alluded  to  can  not  rationally  be  explidned  bj  a  real 
or  supposed  general  analogy  of  languages,  as  the  expressions  of  human  thought  or 
feeling,  nor  by  the  later  influence  of  other  nations  and  tongues.  Now  the  Egyptias 
name  of  Egypt  is  Chhni,  the  land  of  (7Aam,  which  in  Egyptian  means  black.  On 
we,  then,  have  really  found  in  Egypt  the  scientific  and  historical  meaning  of  CShaa 
as  one  of  the  tripartite  divisions  of  post-diluvian  humanity  ?  The  Egyptian  lan- 
guage attests  an  unity  of  blood  with  the  great  Aramaic  tribes  of  Aida,  wfaoae 
languages  have  been  comprised  by  scholars  under  the  general  expression  of  SemltSa 
or  the  languages  of  the  &mily  of  Shem.  It  is  equally  connected  by  identify  of 
origin  with  those  still  more  numerous  and  illustrious  tribes  which  occupy  now  tibo 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  may  perhaps^  alone  or  with  other  lamiliiea,  hava  a 
right  to  be  called  the  family  of  Japhet  I  mean  that  great  &mily  to  which  the 
Germanic  nations  belong  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  TnHjm[>g  lyui 
Per^ns,  the  Sdavonio  and  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  which  are  now  generally  called 
by  some  the  Indo-Germanio,  by  others  the  Indo-European  nations.'* 

*'  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  &cts  to  which  I  allude  bear  out  the  oomseqiMDoe 
I  deduce  fit>m  them ;  I  mean,  the  assertion  that  the  affinity  of  the  Egyptian  finns 
and  roots  with  those  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages,  is  one  whidi  can 
no  more  be  explained  by  tho  general  similarity,  existing  or  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween different  languages,  than  that  between  German  and  Scandinavian,  betwaea 
Greek  and  Roman,  between  Gothic  and  Sanscrit,  which  ia  disptUed  by  nobody  tpJka  hm 
a  right  to  ^peak  on  these  subjects,  I  glory  in  belonging  to  a  school  which  rqfeols 
altogether  those  etymological  dreams  and  conjectures,  those  loose  comparisons  of 
languages,  or  rather  of  words,  caught  at  random,  which  made  the  etymologieaof  tin 
seventeenth  century  the  laughing-stock  of  the  eighteenth.  By  its  very  princ^ile^ 
the  critical  school  admits  of  no  claim  to  historical  affinity  between  different  ias- 
guages,  unless  this  affinity  be  shown  to  rest  upon  definite  laws,  upon  subotantiitl 
analogy,  established  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  materials.  That  schoot  d^ 
mands  the  strictest  proof  that  these  affinities  are  neither  accidenUd  nor  merely  itafc 
but  essential;  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  extraneous  intrusion,  but  indigentmif  m 
running  through  the  whale  original  texture  of  the  languages  compared  according  to  a 
traceable  rule  of  analogy.  The  very  method  of  this  critical  school  excludes  the  po$ai' 
bUity  of  accidental  or  mere  ideal  analogies  being  taken  for  proofs  of  a  common  to- 
torical  descent  of  different  tribes  or  nalionsJ'^ 

**It  was  Lepsius  who,  in  his  most  acute  essay,  *0n  the  Egyptian  Numeral^' 
first  showed  the  doeply-rootod  radical  analogy  which  the  ancient  roots  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Egypt  bear  on  tho  one  side  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  on  the  other  to 
the  Semitia" 
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This  is  the  identical  Lepsins  with  whom  the  authors  of 
'*  Tjpes  of  Mankind"  corresponded  by  letter,  and  on  whose 
ri  s^me  they  continnallj  ring  the  changes,  whenever  they  wish 

exhibit  his  viewB  on  Egyptian  chronology  in  contrast  with 

e  Hebrew  chronology  as  interpreted  by  Usher,  Hales,  etc. 

Vvell  may  Bnnsen  add : 

"Thit  the  strict  hlsfeofioal  oonneotioii  between  the  language  or  Eg3rpt  and  those 
tlia  Bamitic  and  Iranian  tribea  ia  no  longer  a  mattet  of  eoniroveray  among  thoae 
^lio  have  atodied  theae  langnagea  according  to  the  prindplee  of  the  critical  school" 
*"nie  theoriea  abont  the  origin  of  langoage  have  followed  those  about  the  origin 
tfaoag^  and  have  ahared  their  fkto.  ■  The  materialists  have  never  been  able  to 
the  poaiibOity  of  the  first  step.    The7  attempt  to  veil  their  inability  by  the 
but  firaitlesa  aaenrnption  of  an  infinite  epace  of  time^  destined  to  explain  the 
S3;«adnal  development  of  animals  into  men;  as  if  millions  of  years  could  supply  the 
of  the  agent  neoeasary  for  the  first  movement,  for  the  first  step  in  the  line  of 
il    No  numbers  can  effect  a  logical  impossibility.    How,  indeed,  could 
qoing  out  of  a  state  which  is  destitute  of  reason?    How  can  speech,  the 
of  thought^  develop  itself  in  a  year,  or  in  millions  of  years,  out  of  on- 
aoonds,  whldi  ezpreas  feelmgs  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  appetite?" 
"We  ^^T^i^'"*  the  savage  as  the  prototype  of  natural,  original  man.    For  lin- 
inquiiy  shows  that  the  languages  of  savages  are  dognuiod,  decaying  fhtg- 
1  of  nobler  formationsL    The  language  of  the  Bushman  is  a  degraded  Hottontot 
^-angui^e^  and  this  language  is  Vkety  to  be  only  a  depravation  of  the  noblo  Eafie 

"  In  a  well-oonsidercd  train  of  reflection,  he  points  out  tho  almost  inevitable 
of  an  original  diversity  of  languages,  and  contrasting  this  imaginary 
wflih  the  actual  hctB  as  exhibited  by  the  results  of  researches  hi  comparative 
;^Thihiog7,  eiK^M  'vrith  irresistible  force  against  the  theory  of  any  such  original 
^ifWBtjr.    On  the  supposition  of  this  original  diversity  the  difierent  languages, 
^lowever  analogous  they  might  be  as  the  produce  of  the  working  of  tho  same  human 
vrnnd  OQ  'tiie  same  outward  world  by  tlie  same  organic  means,  would  nevertheless 
any  affinity  to  each  other  in  the  skill  displayed  in  their  formation, 
,  in  the  mode  of  it;  but  their  very  roots,  fiill  of  empty  ones,  and  all  their  worda, 
snnst  needs  be  entirely  different    There  may  be  some  similar  expressions  iu  those 
intrticalate  bursts  of  feelings,  not  reacted  upon  by  the  mind,  which  tho  grnmma- 
Titns  can  faiteijections.    There  arc,  besides,  some  graphic  imitations  of  external 
aoQBd%  eaOed  onomato  poetica,  words  the  formation  of  which  indicates  the  relatively 
^TBiteafc  peesivity  of  the  mmd.    There  may  be,  besides,  some  casual  coincidences  in 
Teal  words;  but  the  law  of  oombmation  applied  to  the  elements  of  sound  gives  a 
mtthematical  proof  that,  with  all  allowances,  that  chance  is  less  than  one  in  a  mil- 
lion for  the  same  combination  of  sounds  signifying  tlio  same  precise  object     *     * 
*   ^    Now,  referring  to  what  we  have  already  stated  as  the  result  of  the  most  ac- 
cnrite  linguistic  inquiries,  such  a  coincidence  does  exist  between  tliree  great 
iamiliefl,  spreading  fh)m  the  norUi  of  £uropo  to  tho  tropic  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  there  exists  not  only  in  radical  words,  but  even  in  what  must  appear  as  the  work  of 
an  exduBively  peculiar  coinage,  the  formative  words  and  inflexions  which  pervade 
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the  whole  stnicture  of  certain  fiunilies  of  languages,  and  are  intarwoyen,  aa  it 
with  every  sentence  pronounced  in  every  one  of  their  branches.  AU  the  naiitmm 
which  from  the  daum  of  history  to  our  days  havs  been  the  leaders  of  civUbuiUom  tn 
Asici^  Europe^  and  Africa^  must  eonsequenUy  Juwe  had  one  hegmwing.  This  ia  fks 
chief  lesson  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  teaehes,^^ 

In  the  conclading  paragraphs  of  this  interesting  Keport,  th» 
learned  aathor  makes  a  brief  reference  to  the  difficalt  problem, 
presented  by  the  Chinese  language;  and  after  announcing  his 
unhesitating  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  primitiye  connectioa 
between  that  and. other  formations,  ends  with  these  words: 

"  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  made  good  our  assertion,  that  Egyptologie 
discoveries  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  great  question  of  the  primeval 
language  and  civilization  of  mankind,  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  that  tiiey  give 
a  considerable  support  to  the  opinion  of  the  high,  but  not  indefinite  sntiqmty  of 
human  history,  and  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  original  unity  of  mankind,  and  of  a 
common  origin  of  all  the  languages  of  the  globe." 

The  reader  can  not  have  failed  to  observe  with  what  cantion 
and  care  the  conclusions  of  Bunsen  have  been  formed,  and 
how,  whenever  there  is  the  least  room  for  doubt,  he  hesitates 
to  dogmatize.  Since  the  date  of  the  paper  from  which  the 
above  extracts  are  taken,  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  points  in  regard  to 
which  a  more  or  less  probable  statement  only  could  then  be 
made.  For  example,  Bunsen  availing  himself  of  the  elaborate 
analysis  by  Miiller  of  the  "  Juranian,"  that  is,  the  non-Iranian 
and  non-Semitic  languages,  by  means  of  which  analysis  all 
these  dialects  had  been  found  ^^  to  converge  toward  the  same 
centre  of  life,''  has  been  enabled  to  bring  the  languages  of  the 
North- American  Indians  into  the  same  category.  "  The  lin- 
guistic data,"  he  says,  "thus  furnished,  combined  with  the 
traditions  and  customs,  and  particularly  with  the  system  of 
mnemonics,  (first  revealed  in  Schoolcraft's  work,)  enable  me 
to  say  that  the  Asiatic  origin  of  all  these  tribes  is  as  folly 
proved  as  the  unity  of  family  among  themselves." 

The  unity  thus  made  out  for  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  *^  is 
not  simply  a  physical,  external  one,  it  is  that  of  thought,  wis- 
dom, arts,  science,  and  civilization.  By  facts  still  more  con- 
clusive than  the  succession  of  strata  in  geology,  comparative 
philology  proves  what  our  religious  records  postulate,   that 
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^6  dyilization  of  mankind  is  not  a  patchwork  of  incoherent 
^V-MiginentB,  not  an  inorganic  complex  of  varions  courses  of  de- 
velopment, starting  from  numerous  beginnings,  flowing  in  iso- 
lated beds,  and  destined  only  to  disappear  in  order  to  make 
2~oom  for  other  tribes  mnning  the  same  course  in  monotonous 
:x-otatioin«  Far  beyond  all  other  documents,  there  is  preserved 
S.-n  language  that  sacred  tradition  of  primeval  thought  and  art 
hich  connects  all  the  historical  families  of  mankind,  not  only 
brethren  by  descent,  but  each  as  the  depository  of  a  phasis 
of  one  and  the  same  development"* 

We  have  thought  it  best  in  the  discussion  of  the  philological 
sspect  of  the  general  subject,  to  let  philologists  speak  for  them- 
fielvee  in  place  of  mnning  the  risk  of  marring  the  argument  by 
an  analysis  of  our  own,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Prichard  and  the  Chev.  Bunsen,  from  which  our 
principal  extracts  are  taken,  presented  a  perspicuous  and  at 
the  same  time  a  popular  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  argument  should  be  based,  and  that  too  in  so  compendious 
form  as  to  preclude  abridgment  except  in  the  way  of  selecting 
extracts* 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  consider  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  topic  last  noticed,  that,  namely,  of  the  diversities  of 
languages,  the  kindred  topic  of  the  general  '^  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Diversity^  of  races.    "  The  grand  problem,"  according 
to  one  of  the  authors  of  Types  of  Mankind,  "  more  particularly 
mteresting  to  all  readers,  is  that  which  involves  the  common 
Qrig;in  of  races ;  for  upon  the  latter  deduction  hang  not  only 
Certain  religious  dogmas,  but  the  more  practical  question  of 
the  equality  and  perfectibility  of  races.    Whether  an  original 
diversity  of  races  be  admitted  or  not,  \\iq  pet^manence  of  exist- 
ing physical  types  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  archoeologist 
Or  naturalist  of  the  present  day ;  nor  by  such  competent  arbi- 
trators can  the  consequent  permanence  of  moral  and  intellect- 
xial  peculiarities  of  types  be  denied.    The  intellectual  man  is 
inseparable  from  the  physical  man ;  and  the  nature  of  the  one 
Cian  not  be  altered  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
other.** 

The  same  writer.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  has  again  made  use  of  the 

•  Baii8en*8  ChrlsUanltj  and  Mankind.    Vol  IV.,  p.  12flL 
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same  argnment  in  the  appendix  to  an  American  reprint  of  the 
interesting  and  snggestive  essay  of  Count  A.  db  Gk)BiN£AUy  on 
the  ''  Moral  and  Intellectual  Diyersitj  of  Kaces."  He  regards 
''  most  of  Count  Gobineau's  conclusions  as  incontroyertible." 
We  are  not  prepared  to  dissent  from  this  estimate  of  their 
value ;  but  we  go  further,  we  adopt  some  very  important  ones 
which  Dr.  Nott  rejects ;  for  it  so  happens  that  this  very  work 
contains  a  refutation  of  his  views  respecting  either  a  specific  di»> 
tinction  or  a  plural  origin  of  the  races,  or,  at  least,  it  demon- 
strates the  entire  consistency  of  all  the  known  facts  relating  to 
the  intellectual  diversities  of  race  with  the  idea  of  their  sped* 
fie  unity  and  common  descent.  Assuming,  on  grounds  stated 
in  our  former  article,  page  32,  that  all  mankind  have  sprang 
from  a  common  parentage,  the  author  contends  that  this  fact  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  permanent  differences  among 
the  races,  and  justifies  his  position  by  referring  to  the  anala- 
gous  case  of  different  children  of  the  same  parents.  ^^  If  two 
men,  the  ofEspring  of  the  same  parents,  can  be  the  one  a  donoe, 
the  other  a  genius,  why  can  not  different  races,  though  deaoendr 
ed  of  the  same  stocky  be  different  also  in  intellectual  endow- 
ments?" 

^^  All  that  is  here  contended  for  is,  that  the  distinctive  features 
of  such  races,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  originated,  are 
now  persistent.  Two  men  may,  the  one  arrive  at  the  highest 
honors  of  the  state,  the  other  with  every  facility  at  his  com- 
mand forever  remain  in  mediocrity ;  yet  these  men  may  be 
brothers."  In  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  '^Influence  of 
Cliristianity  upon  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Diversity  of 
Baces,"  the  author  avows  with  earnestness  and  force  his  un- 
hesitating conviction  of  the  adaptedness  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  all,  even  the  most  hopelessly  inferior  of 
the  races.  He  speaks  with  indignant  warmth  of  diose  writers 
who,  (like  the  authors  of  Types  of  Mankind,  he  might  have 
said,) 

"  Dare  to  contradict  the  sacred  promise  of  the  Gospel,  and  deny  the  peculiar  dia- 
racteristic  of  our  &ith,  which  consists  in  its  accessibility  to  all  men.  Aooording  to 
them,  religions  are  confined  within  geographical  limits  which  they  can  not  trans- 
gress. But  the  Christian  religion  knows  no  degrees  of  latitude  or  longitude.  There 
is  scarcely  a  nation  or  a  tribe  among  whom  it  has  not  made  converts.  Statistics — 
imperfect,  no  doubt,  but  as  iar  as  they  go,  reliable— show  them  in  great  numbers 
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in  the  romoteit  paxU  of  the  globe;  nomad  Mongola  in  the  steppes  of  Asia,  savage 
hontera  in  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  dark-hued  natives  of  an  African  clime,  per- 
secated  in  China,  tortured  in  Madagascar,  perishing  under  the  lash  in  Japan.    But 
tins  imiTenal  c^MCitj  of  reoeiTing  the  light  of  the  Qospel,  must  not  be  confounded, 
isiBSOoftndcMii^  with  A  iiMmhy  of  entirely  different  character,  that  of  social  im- 
'provemeiiL    This  latter  oonsiatB  in  being  able  to  conceive  new  wants,  which,  being 
K^plied,  give  rise  to  others^  and  gradually  produce  that  perfection  of  the  social  and 
jw^ioil  ^fstem  which  we  call  dvilization.    While  the  former  belongs  equaUy  to 
•n  nosi^  whatever  may  be  their  disparity  in  other  respects,  the  latter  is  of  a  pure- 
ly inlailMUMl  oharacter,  and  the  i^erogative  of  oertam  privileged  groups,  to  the 
partial  or  even  total  exclusion  of  othem    With  regard  to  Christianity,  intellectual 
^tefidencieB  can  not  be  a  hindrance  to  a  race.    Our  religion  addresses  itself  to  the 
lowly  and  rimple^  even  in  preference  to  the  great  and  wise  of  this  earth.    Intellect 
stud  kandng  are  not  neoesmy  to  salvation.''^ 

It  gives  US  real  pleasure  to  quote  these  lines  from  a  work 
wiitteii  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit    We  are  not,  indeed, 
folly  prepared  to  admit  all  the  conclusions  of  the  learned 
aothor,  not,  however,  that  they  are  intrinsically  inadmissible, 
bat  solely  because  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
entirely  adequate  to  warrant  some  of  his  inductions.    We  are 
not  Bare,  for  example,  that  he  has  not  exaggerated  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  past  as  betokening  the  future  inferiority,  for  all 
time,  of  certain  races.    With  regard  to  some  of  these  races  at 
least,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  experiment  of  testing 
the  inveteracy  of  their  resistance  to  the  influences  tending  to 
improvement  and  civilization  has  been  sufficiently  tried,  and 
Accordingly,  while  we  freely  grant  that  the  question  is  fairly 
<lebatable,  we  must  hold  that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be 
Announced  either  way.    But  let  it  be  granted  that  a  most  de- 
c^ided  inferiority  in  intellect,  and  in  the  capacity  of  social  im 
^rovement  is  to  be  the  permanent  heir-loom  of  certain  races,  a 
^x>int  which  is  not  only  possible  but  quite  probable,  we  yet 
^sontend  that  it  proves  nothing  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
j^uch  diversities.    We  have,  in  our  former  article,  shown  that 
"varieties  among  lower  animals  known  to  have  sprung  from  the 
^same  original  stock,  often  manifest  diversities,  psychical  and 
'physical,  which  may  be  even  more  considerable  than  those 
'vrhicb  separate  the  most  degraded  forms  of  humanity  from  the 
£nest  specimens  of  the  most  intellectual  races,  and  also  that 

«  Moral  Md  Intelleotnal  Dlyersity  of  Bacea.    Bj  Coant  A.  de  Gobineaa.    Edited  by  IL  Hotz. 
F.811 
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the  characteristics  of  these  varieties,  once  formed,  are  9a  persist- 
ent as  those  of  the  species  itself,  even  when  the  InflnenceB  that 
gave  rise  to  them  have  been  long  withheld.  Who  would  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  convert  the  numerous  existing  varities  of  the 
hog  to  the  wild  boar,  except  bj  an  amalgamation  t  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  the  admitted  fact  of  the  permanency  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  inferiority  of  certain  races,  and  among 
them  the  African  negro,  which  in  the  least  conflicts  with  the 
hypothesis  of  their  common  origin. 

We  must  here  notice  and  condemn  the  insidiooB  appeal 
addressed  lia  ^' Types  of  Mankind"  to  the  prejudices  of  alaveh 
holders,  as  a  most  inadmissible  argument  in  a  discussion  which 
should  be  purely  scientific.  Mr.  Calhoun's  name  is  introduced 
and  his  memorable  dispatch  to  Mr.  King  is  referred  to  as  con- 
taining views  substantially  the  same  as  those  advocated  by  the 
authors  of  that  book.  We  yield  to  none  in  the  sinceritp^  and 
8trength  of  our  admiration  of  the  logical  powers  of  that  great 
and  pure  statesman.  From  the  account  given  by  Br.  Nott 
himself,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  reading  on  diis  subject 
was  purely  exparte^  if,  indeed,  he  considered  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  races  at  all.  It  was  one  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  liis  mind  that  looking  to  the  specific  end  of  his 
inquiries  he  habitually  rejected  whatever  was  not  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  his  position.  His  object  was  to  demon- 
strate the  inferiority  of  the  African  race  and  the  probable  per- 
manency of  this  inferiority,  just  the  position  which  is  ably 
maintained  by  Count  Gobineau.  He  was  too  wise  and  pru- 
dent to  jeopard  the  success  of  his  argument  by  overloading  it 
with  the  weight  of  a  most  obnoxious  doctrine,  that  would 
liave  enkindled  opposition  among  all  the  evangelical  sects  in 
the  South,  as  throughout  Christendom,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scientific  controversies  to  which  it  had  already  given  rise.  So 
far,  then,  as  his  opinions  had  respect  to  the  actual  existence  of 
superior  and  inferior  races  among  men,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  they  are  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  human  history 
as  well  as  by  the  analogies  of  other  animal  species  capable  of 
undergoing  variation.  But  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  cases  we 
can  often  prove  that  both  the  superior  and  the  inferioir  races 
liave  sprung  from  a  common  ancestry,  though  they  may  ex- 
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^bit  and  perpetnate  their  distinctiye  features  with  all  the 

Wnacitj  of  specific  characteristics,  so  too  we  aver,  again  and 

Again,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  diversities  of  the  human 

^aces,  be  tbey  as  great  and  as  permanent  as  they  have  ever 

^^een  represented  to  be  bj  any  respectable  statesman,  historiau, 

Or  ethnologist,  do  not  furnish  the  smallest  presumption  in  &yor 

<^  their  plural  origin. 

We  trust  that  those  who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have 
^Deen  placed  in  that  section  of  our  common  country  in  which 
^fthe  Afirican  race  is  held  in  servitude,  will  not  be  induced  by 
"She  weak  reasoning  of  this  shallow  book  to  put  themselves  in 
•Ci  false  position  before  the  Christian  world,  and  foolishly  to  seize 
^^ipon  a  scientific  error,  as  a  mode  of  asserting  rights  which 
be  referred  for  settlement  to  the  word  of  God,  and  which 
▼6  been  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  C!ompact 
As  if  from  some  mis^ving  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  argn- 
sneat  so  laboriously  constructed  out  of  perversions  of  the  facts 
^f  history  and  those  which  relate  to  the  existing  races  of  organic' 
TieingBi  tiie  advocates  of  the  diversity  theory  invoke  the  aid  of 
<}eol0gy  and  Paleontology.  More  than  a  century  ago  Bishop 
Berkeley  wrote  a  memorable  passage,  in  which  he  inferred. 
on  grouLnds  which  may  be  termed  strictly  geological,  the  recent 
^ate  of  the  creation  of  man.    ^'  To  any  one,"  says  he, 

"Who  ooDiidAra  that  on  digging  into  the  earth,  sach  qoantitios  of  shells,  and  in 

sona  plaoea^  bonea  and  horns  of  animals,  are  found  sound  and  entire,  after  liaying 

hin  thme  in  all  probability  some  thousands  of  years ;  it  should  seem  probable  that 

fpatf  medals;  and  implements  in  metal  or  stone  might  have  lasted  entire,  buried 

vttder  gromid  forty  or  fifty  thousand  years,  if  the  world  had  been  so  old.    Ilou- 

<iOQes  it  then  to  pass  that  no  remams  are  found,  no  antiquities  of  those  numerouj< 

^gat  preceding  the  Scripture  accounts  of  time ;  that  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no 

paUic  monuments,  no  intaglios,  no  cameos,  statues,  basso-relievos,  medals,  inscrip- 

^iona^  nteniiils  or  artificial  works  of  any  kind  are  ever  discovered,  which  may  bear 

^^■timoiij  to  the  existence  of  those  mighty  empires,  those  successions  of  inonurclis. 

heitie%  and  demigods,  for  so  many  thousand  years?    Let  us  look  forward  and  sup- 

P^^  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come,  during  which  time  we  will  suppose 

^^t  plagues,  famine,  wars,  and  earthquakes  shall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the 

^orld,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  va^cs,  and 

^t^tues  now  in  being,  of  granite  or  porphyiy  or  jasper,  (stones  of  such  hardness  as 

^o  know  them  to  have  lasted  two  thousand  years  above  ground,  without  any  con- 

^^^erable  alteration,)  would  bear  record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?    Or  timt  some  of 

^^  coirent  ooins  mig^t  then  be  dug  up,  or  old  walls  and  the  foundations  of  build- 
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ings  ahow  tbemselyefly  as  well  as  the  shelUi  and  stones  of  the  primsvaZ  «oorU^  wUoh 
are  prosenred  down  to  our  own  times.*** 

In  qnoting  these  lines,  Lyell  adds  a  very  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  his  own  confident  opinion  to  the  same  ^ect  "  That 
many  signs  of  the  agency  of  man  would  have  lasted  at  least  as 
long  as  ^  the  shells  of  the  primeval  world'  had  our  race  been 
so  ancient,  we  maj  feel  as  fnllj  persuaded  as  Berkeley ;  and 
we  may  anticipate  with  confidence  that  many  edifices  and  im- 
plements of  human  workmanship  and  the  skeletons  of  man, 
and  casts  of  the  human  form,  will  continue  to  exist  when  a 
great  part  of  the  present  mountains,  continents,  and  seas  bay€ 
disappeared.  Assuming  the  future  duration  of  the  planet  to 
be  indefinitely  protracted,  we  can  foresee  no  limit  to  the  pe^ 
petuation  of  some  of  the  memorials  of  man."* 

These  or  similar  objections,  for  they  are  so  obvious  as  to 
have  occurred  to  every  refiecting  mind  cognizant  of  the  facte^ 
appear  to  have  suggested  to  the  authors  of  the  book  under  no- 
tice the  expediency  of  collecting  the  scattered  statements  that 
have  been  occasionally  published  of  the  discovery  of  oeseons 
and  industrial  remains  of  man  in  diluvial  drifts,  and  especially 
of  human  fossil  bones  imbedded  in  various  ro<^  strata  along 
with  the  vestiges  of  extinct  species  of  animals.  Hence  die 
most  extraordinary  chapter  in  this  extraordinary  work,  a  chap- 
tor  bearing  the  title,  "  Geology  and  Palaeontology  in  connec- 
tion with  human  origins."  Among  the  cases  of  alleged  fo«il 
men  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Guadaloupe  skeletons  which, 
says  Dr.  Usher,  the  author  of  the  chapter  under  consideration, 
''  have  been  pronounced  recent  in  a  manner  the  moet  sum- 
mary." In  point  of  fact  they  are  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
"  recent"  by  all  the  most  reliable  geologists,  and  these  have 
also  assigned  the  best  reasons  for  their  verdict.  Thus  Lyell 
representing  the  general  opinion  of  Geologists,  says,  "  of  these 
Guadaloupe  skeletons  that  they  are  found  in  a  kind  of  rock 
which  is  known  to  he  daily  forming^  and  which  consists  of 
minute  fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  incnisted  with  a  calca- 
reous cement  resembling  travertin,  by  which  also  the  different 

*  Alciphron,  or  th«  Mlnate  Philoiopher.    Vol.  U.,  pp.  84|  85.    1789. 

*  Princlplei  of  Geologj,  p.  740.; 
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grains  are  bonnd  together.  The  lens  shows  that  some  of  the 
^^roffm^nts  of  coral  composing  this  stone  still  retain  the  same  red 
^xlor  which  is  seen  in  tKe  reefs  of  living  coral  which  surround 
the  island.  The  shells  helong  to  species  of  t/ie  neighboring  sea 
intermixed  with  some  terrestrial  kinds  which  now  live  on  the 
idand.  The  hnman  skeletons  still  retain  some  of  their  animal 
matter,  and  all  their  phosphate  of  lime. 

<(  Similar  formations  are  in  progress  in  the  whole  of  the  West- 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  thej  have  greatly  extended  the  plain 
of  Cayesy  in  St  Domingo,  where  fragments  of  vases  and  other 
hnman  works  have  been  fonnd  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  In 
digging  wells  also  near  Catania,  in  Sicily,  tools  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  rock  nearly  similar."* 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  case  of  Prof.  Agassiz'  fossil 
man  of  Florida  meets  with  no  bettor  acceptance  among  geolo- 
gists, to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Dowler's  estimate  of  57,600  years  as 
die  age  of  the  snlhcypress  Indian  disentombed  at  New-Orleans. 
This  whole  argument  is,  indeed,  so  very  weak,  and  is  based 
upon  such  questionable  data,  that  even  the  Westminster  He- 
viewer,  while  adopting  the  general  conclusions  of  the  book,  is 
constrained  to  discredit  the  facts  and  reasoning  of  the  chapter 
under  consideration. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  wild  calculations  and  confi- 
dent statements  of  men  who  have  not  made  good  their  title  to 
be  reforming  innovators  on  the  accredited  doctrines  of  modem 
science,  to  the  truly  philosophical  generalizations  of  one  whose 
name  is  a  synonym  for  accurate  and  profound  attainments 
in  Geology,  and  almost  every  branch  of  natural  history.  We 
rrfer  to  Prof.  Dana,  the  eminent  author  of  the  "  Geology," 
and  several  departments  of  the  "  Zoology"  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition  under  Capt  Wilkes.  This  gentleman, 
in  an  admirable  address  before  the  ^'American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,"  in  August,  1855,  after  deducing 
the  law  which  regulates  the  succession  of  species  in  different 
geological  formations,  and  showing  that  since  Pateozoic  times 
America  has  been  eminent  for  the  poverty  of  its  fauna,  the 
Herbivora  being  the  typical  group  in  Post-tertiary  times, 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  IZL 
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while  in  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  the  Oamiyora,  a 
higher  group,  were  of  great  size  and  ferocity,  proceeds  to  say : 

"Eyer  since  Palseozdo  tunea^  therefbre,  the  oriental  continent,  that  ia^  Europe, 
Ai^  and  Africa  combined — ^has  taken  the  lead  in  animal  li(b.  *  *  *  «  Ajid 
was  there  not  in  all  this  a  prophetio  indication,  which  had  long  been  growliie 
more  and  more  distinol,  that  the  Eastern  continent  would  be  man's  chosen  birth- 
place? that  the  long  series  of  living  beings^  which  had  been  in  slow  iirnflrrMinii 
through  incalculable  ages,  would  Uiere  at  last  attain  its  highest  exaltation?  that 
the  stupendous  STStem  of  nature  would  there  be  opened  to  its  fhUest  ezpandon? 

"Another  of  our  number  has  shown  in  eloquent  language  how  tiie  diyenUM 
fiuktures  and  jHroductions  of  the  OkL  World  conspired  to  adapt  it  fbr  tiie  oliildbood 
and  development  of  the  race;  and  that^  when  beyond  his  pupilage  he  had  aooooi- 
plished  his  rescue  from  himself  and  the  tyranny  of  forces  around  him,  and  brakMi 
the  elements  into  his  service,  ho  needed  to  emerge  from  the  trammels  of  the  adiGoI- 
house  in  order  to  e^joy  his  fullest  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  social  union. 
ProC  GuTOT  observes  fturther,  that  America,  ever  free^  was  the  appointed  kad 
for  this  freedom  and  unioo— of  which  its  open  plains  and  oneness  of  stmotim^  wsie 
a  fit  emblem ;  and  that|  although  long  without  signs  of  progress  or  hope  in  its  fhtnre 
this  land  is  to  be  the  centre  of  hope  and  light  to  the  world. 

**  In  view  of  all  these  arrangements^  man  may  well  feel  exalted.  HtisHm  kui  ^ 
the  grand  seriea/** 

Elsewhere  the  same  high  authority  says : 

"  The  two  records,  the  earlier  revelation  and  the  later,  are  thus  one  in  their  sub- 
lime enunciations  of  the  history  of  creation.  There  is  a  like  grandeur  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ages.  They  both  oontain  conceptions  infinitely  beyond  the  reaoli  of 
the  human  intellect^  and  bear  equal  evidence  of  their  divine  origin.  The  'grand 
old  book  of  God  still  stands,'  and  this  grand  old  Earth,  the  more  its  leaves  are  turned 
over  and  pondered,  the  more  will  it  sustain,  enlighten,  and  illustrate  the  sacred 
Word.'** 

Prof.  BicHASD  Owen,  referring  both  to  the  general  question 
of  the  existenoe  of  fossil  human  skeletons  and  to  the  specific  in- 
stance considered  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  announces  the  present 
opinion  of  geologists  in  the  following  summary :  ^'  Ilnman  bones 
have  been  found  in  doubtful  positions,  geologically  considered, 
such  as  deserted  mines  and  cavesj  in  the  detritvs  at  the  bottom 
qf  diffs^  but  rh&o&i^  in  tranquil^  undisturbed  deposits^ partidpaJtr 
ing  in  the  mineral  characters  qf  the  undoubted  fossils  qf  tAeae 
deposits.  The  petri^fied  skeletons  in  the  calcareous  concretes  of 
Guadaloupe  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin."    So  much 

*  American  Jooraal  of  Science  and  Arts.    Nov.,  1856,  p.  884. 
t  Blbllotheea  Sacra  for  Jannarj,  1896,  p.  128. 
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^^^  the  "  geological"  ^^procf^^  of  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  the 
^uman  race. 

This  last  remark  snggests  the  expediency  of  briefly  com- 
inenting  on  the  attempt  made  by  Nott  and  Gliddon  to  prove 
the  existence  in  Egypt  of  a  nation  in  an  advanced  state  of 
development  and  civilization  at  the  early  date  of  3800  years 
liefore  Ohrist,  whence  they  infer  the  prior  existence  of  man 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.    This  is  indeed  the  promi- 
nent idea  of  their  book^  the  acceptance  of  which  they  make 
the  touchstone  by  which  they  test  the  fitness  of  the  first  anato- 
misti  of  the  age  to  draw  legitimate  deductions  from  the  spe- 
cialitieB  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives.  Their  position 
is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Nott :  ^^  The  spurious  systems  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  of  I>r.  Hales  on  the 
Septoagint,  being  entirely  broken  down,  we  turn,  unshackled 
by  prejudice,  to  the  monumental  records  of  Egypt  as  our  best 
guide.    Even  these  soon  lose  themselves  not  in  the  primitive 
state  of  man,  but  in  his  middle  or  perhaps  modem  age ;  for 
the  Egyptian  Empire  first  presents  itself  to  view,  about  4000 
years  before  Christ,  as  that  of  a  mighty  nation,  in  full  tide  of 
civilization,  and  surrounded  by  other  realms  and  races  already 
emei^ing  from  the  barbarous  state."    Truly  this  is  taking  a 
sufficiently  bold  and  dogmatic  tone.    Let  it  be  contrasted 
^1h  that  of  genuine  Egyptologists  who  while  recording  their 
somewhat  hesitating  acceptance  of  the  long  chronology  do  yet, 
with  the  cautious  reserve  of  true  science,  candidly  avow  the 
incompleteness  and  uncertainty  of  the  proof.    Thus  Kenrick* 
says  oif  the  lists  of  Maketho,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
l^jptian  chronology,  that  they  comprehend,  besides  the  period 
of  Gods,  Manes,  and  Heroes,  thirty  dynasties,  from  Menes 
downward  to  the  younger  Nectanebus.    In  some  of  them  the 
names  of  all  the  kings  are  given,  with  the  length  of  their 
reigns,  in  years,  and  the  sums  of  each  dynasty ;  in  others  the 
names  do  not  now  appear,  but  the  numbers  of  the  kings  and 
the  sums  of  their  reigns  are  preserved.    The  historical  facts 
are  very  brief;  of  most  of  the  kings  nothing  whatsoever  is  re- 
corded, and  the  synchronisms  noted  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
Christian  chronologers  (who  had  copied  Manetho's  lists)  rather 

^n  ABdait  %7pt  under  the  Fbtfomhi,  bj  John  Kenrlck,  M.  A.   180S. 
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than  to  Manetho  himself,  whose  original  works  are  all  lo 
The  smn  of  all  these  dynasties  varies  according  to  our  prese 
sources  from  4685  to  5019  years ;  the  number  of  kings  frc 
300  to  350  and  even  to  500. 

"  72  i9  wideiiUy  impossible  to  found  a  chronology  on  such  a  basis,  bat  SynoeUna  ti 
lis  that  the  number  of  generatioxui  included  in  the  thirty  dynAsties  wafl|  aocordiii| 
l£anetho  and  the  old  Egyptian  chronide,  113 ;  and  the  whole  number  of  je 
3555.  This  number  fiJls  much  short  of  what  the  summation  of  the  reigns  no 
flimish  according  to  any  reading  of  the  numbers^  but  is  nearly  the  sanoe  as  1 
generations  would  produce  at  the  average  of  thirty-two  years  to  each.  T 
Manetho  would  have  access  to  all  the  documentary  and  monumental  evidence  wli 
&e  temples  and  public  records  supplied,  (B.  0.  322-284,)  we  can  not  donti^ ' 
that  ftom  these  it  was  practicable  in  the  third  century  before  the  Cliristiaii  m 
deduce  a  chronology  extending  backward  to  the  foundation  of  the  moDaidaij,  4t 
no  means  probable.  *  «  «  «  When  we  compare  him  with  the  momiiiMi 
aUhough  there  is  sufficient  accordance  to  vindicate  JUs  integrity ,  there  is  aJbo  airfki 
discrepancy  to  prevent  implicit  reliance  in  the  absence  of  monuments. 

*'lf  we  suppose  that  an  accurate  record  of  the  successive  reigns  and  the  Im^ 
of  each  was  preserved  firom  the  very  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  we  mij 
easily  deduce  the  chronology  of  the  whole  interval  from  Menes  to  Nectaneboi^ 
adding  together  the  length  of  all  the  reigns.  But  this  impHes  that  aU  therei 
were  consecutive ;  that  there  either  were  no  joint  or  rival  sovereigntiefl^  or  that  if  tl 
e^dsted,  only  one  was  fixed  on  as  the  legitimate  monarch,  and  his  yean  ali 
entered  in  the  succession.  A  history  of  Great  Britain  in  which  the  yean  of 
kings  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  or  those  of 
Stuart  and  Brunswick  princes  since  the  revolution,  were  added  together,  WQ 
present  a  very  false  chronology.*^ 

"It  was  acutely  observed  by  Bunsen,  that  where  a  correspondence  existi 
tween  the  names  of  Eratosthenes  and  those  of  Manetho,  it  is  always  in  the  dji 
ties  which  the  latter  calls  Theban  or  Memphito ;  and  that  where  the  names  are  1 
the  numbers  show  that  there  has  been  no  such  correspondence  in  the  others.  I 
hence  he  infers  that  only  those  who  belonged  to  the  two  ancient  capitals  of  E|g 
were  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  country,  whose  reigns  give  its  real  chronology ;  w] 
the  others  (the  Elephantinitcs,  Heradeopolites,  Xoites)  though  called  kingSi  nfl 
exercised  a  real  supremacy,  and  being  contomporancous  with  the  Thebam 
Memphites,  do  not  enter  into  the  chronological  reckoning.  Notwithstanding 
ability  vrith  which  this  attempt  to  reconcile  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  is  sappoi 
we  can  not  feel  such  confidence  in  its  soundness  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  hiafei 
We  shall,  therefore,  treat  the  dynasties  of  the  latter  as  being,  what  he  eridei 
considered  them  to  be,  successive,  unless  whore  there  is  some  internal  or  inds] 
dent  evidence  of  error ;  admitting  at  the  same  time  (hat  no  great  reliance  cas 
placed  on  a  chronology  which  professes  to  ascend  to  the  very  commencement  of  then 
of  mortal  kings  in  Egypt  But  there  appears  no  evidence  that  Manetho  willf 
tampered  with  facts  known  to  him,  to  favor  either  an  astronomical  or  an  histoi 
theory;  his  s3rstom  may  be  baseless,  but  it  is  not  fictitious."! 

*  Ancient  Igypt  tinder  the  Pharoaha,  pp.  79-60.  t  lb.  p.  S9. 
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^e  can  not  too  highly  commend  tlie  tone  of  candor  and  the 
^nt  of  cautions  generalizing  indicated  in  these  passages  from 
9  writer  admitted  by  Gliddon  himself  to  rank  high  among 
modem  Egyptologists.  We  do  not  design  to  discnss  the  ques- 
tion of  consecutive  or  contemporaneous  dynasties  in  regard  to 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Eenrick  and  Bunsen,  but  we  may  observe,  in  passing, 
that  Bunsen's  idea,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
is  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  another  Egyptian 
traveller  and  scholar,  Mr.  Samuel  Shabpe,  whom  Gliddon  cha- 
racterises as  a  man  '^  of  vast  classical  erudition  and  keen  crit- 
idam."  We  are  frank  to  confess  that  we  have  not  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  this  subject  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  two  sides.  Our  main  object  has  been  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  modest  and  cautious  style  of 
reasoning  exhibited  by  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  after  truth, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  rude  and  offensive  dogmatism  of 
the  pretentions  work  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  criticise.  We 
might  conditionally  admit  the  correctness  of  Manetho's  list  as 
one  of  successive  dynasties,  and  that  of  the  ^4ong  chronology 
system"  fonnded  thereon,  without  touching  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  varieties,  or  without  impugning  either  the 
integri^  of  the  sacred  text  or  the  authenticity  of  its  narrative, 
.  8mce  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  sacred  historians  to  give  in- 
complete genealogical  lists,  one  or  more  names  being  omitted 
in  most  of  such  lists  as  given  in  the  Bible,  the  object  being 
rather  to  indicate  the  general  line  of  the  succession  than  to 
famish  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  chronological 
table. 

The  many  and  glaring  scientific  faults  of  the  volume  which, 
sustained  by  the  apparent  sanction  of  so  eminent  a  naturalist 
as  Pro£  Agassiz,  and  by  the  free  and  unwarranted  use  of 
other  great  names,  has  been  made  the  medium  of  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  America  a  rank  infidelity, 
under  cover  of  the  pretended  authority  of  science,  have  beto 
to  some  extent  pointed  out  in  the  process  of  the  specific  criti- 
cisms which  we  have  made  on  its  several  departments.  We 
can  not,  however,  refrain  from  noticing  a  few  other  evidences 
of  a  gross  departure  from  the  fair  reasoning,.and  from  the  calm, 
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patient,  and  humble  spirit  which  onght  to  characterize,  and  do 
always  characterize  true  science.  It  is  habitual  with  the  prin* 
cipal  contributors  to  this  work,  to  dogmatize  with  a  boldness 
and  energy  proportional  to  the  slendemess  of  the  evidence  <m 
which  their  opinions  are  based,  this  trait  being  conspicuously 
manifested  in  respect  to  subjects  about  which  the  most  learned 
and  unprejudiced  ethnologists,  the  true  representatives  of  that 
department  of  natural  science,  have  either  come  to  an  entirely 
different  conclusion,  or  else  find  it  necessary  to  speak  with  the 
utmost  diffidence  and  caution. 

Another  equally  conspicuous  and  equally  unphilosophical 
quality  is  the  bitterness  of  hate  manifested  on  almost  every 
page  towards  all  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  Biblickl 
scholars  have  maintained,  on  grounds  irrespective  of  scientific 
difficulties,  that  the  Noachian  deluge  was  partial  in  its  extent, 
covering  only  those  portions  of  the  earth  then  inhabited  by  the 
human  family.  Dr.  Nott  is  unwilling  to  give  "  Sectarians,"  as 
he  terms  all  believers  in  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  the  benefit  of  this  exegesis.  Hie 
grows  warm  at  the  veiy  idea  of  their  escaping  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  his  science  raises  up  against  the  possibili^  of  a 
imiversal  deluge.  His  colleague  is  even  more  malignant  and 
denunciatory.    Speaking  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  he  says: 

"  Viewed  as  a  literary  work  of  ancient  humanity^a  loftiest  conception  oi  creaftiTd 
])0wcr,  it  is  sublime  beyond  all  cosmogonies  known  in  the  world's  history.  Viewed 
:is  a  narrative  inspired  by  the  Most  High,  its  conceits  would  be  pitiful  and  its  reve- 
lations false ;  because  telescopic  astronomy  has  ruined  its  celestial  structure^  P^TS^ 
liave  negatived  its  cosmic  organism,  and  geology  has  stultified  the  fabulous  tuiiei 
trial  mechanism  upon  which  its  assumptions  are  based.  How,  then,  are  its  csrodft 
imd  juvenile  hypotheses  about  human  creation  to  be  received  ?"* 

IN'ow,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  same  gentleman  teDs 
US  that  his  "  former  pursuits  (in  Muslim  lands)  were  remote 
from  natural  science,"  and  such  as  to  disqualify  him  from  shar- 
ing the  labors  of  its  votaries,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is 
sufliciently  presumptuous  to  characterize,  in  such  terms,  conclu- 
sions embraced  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  of  the 
present  day.    Thus,  Prof.  Dana,  whose  opinions  we  have 

*  Typef  of  Mankind,  p.  565. 
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already  quoted  in  anoiher  connection,  demonstrates,  in  an  elabo- 
rate comparison  of  the  ^^  two  records,"  that  of  geology,  and 
that  of  the  written  revelation,  the  most  exact  and  wonderfhl 
coincidence  between  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  rightly  inter- 
preted, and  the  facts  of  the  most  advanced  modem  science,  a 
co&cidence  that,  which  wonld  be  ntterly  inexplicable  on  any 
other  hypothesEiB  than  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian.   "  If,"  says  he, 

"  But  litUe  flexibility  is  allowed  to  the  Hebrew  by  the  ezegeticfd  student^  the  reoord 
win  stand  firm,  soBtained  by  Nature  and  the  God  of  Nature.  We  call  it  flexibility; 
yet  we  hare  the  authority  of  some  learned  Biblical  scholars  for  concluding  that  the 
libenl  renderfaig  required  by  science,  is  the  only  correct  rendering  of  the  original 
wofds  of  lloses.  Our  own  fidth  in  both  records  is  the  more  confirmed  the  deeper 
we  panne  oar  investigations." 

Again: 

**  Tlie  first  thought  that  strikes  the  sciontiflo  reader,  is  the  evidence  of  Divinity, 
not  niBfely  in  the  first  verse  of  tiiie  record,  and  the  successive  fiats,  but  in  the  whole 
Older  of  croalion.  There  Is  so  nradi  that  the  most  recent  readmgs  of  science  have 
ftr  the  first  time  explained,  that  the  idea  of  man  as  the  author,  becomes  utterly 
iooompfehensible.  By  proving  the  record  true,  science  pronounces  it  divine;  for 
who  oodid  have  correctly  narrated  the  secrets  of  eternity  but  God  himself?'** 

Mr.  Oliddon  professes  to  be  a  votary  of  the  "  positive  philo- 
sophy" of  Comte.  It  would  appear  that  he  interprets  the  word 
in  the  vnlgar  sense  of  rude  dogmatism, 'and  conceives  it  to  be 
his  dnty  to  be  as  ^^posiiM^  as  he  is  ignorant  and  prejudiced. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that  men  actuated  by  the  animus  dis- 
played in  this  work  are  absolutely  disqualified  for  the  difficult 
and  responsible  task  of  balancing  probabilities  and  of  forming 
nnprejndiced  judgments. 

Another  feature  in  this  book  which  calls  for  critical  notice 
and  emphatic  condemnation,  even  though  it  depends,  as  we 
suppose,  on  the  carelessness  of  the  writer,  rather  than  any  in- 
tentional design  to  mislead  the  ignorant  or  superficial  reader, 
consists  in  frequently  using  names  of  high  scientific  standing, 
in  such  a  connection  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  their 
sanction  is  given  to  the  opinions  advocated  in  the  book,  when, 

*  BlUlotheea  Saers,  Jan.,  1S56,  pp.  103  and  110.  Prof.  Dana  acribes  to  Prof.  Arnold  Gutot 
the  credit  of  harlnf  enonclated  the  bestrlewt  he  had  met  with  on  the  harmony  between  iclenee 
and  the  Bible,  and  arowi  himself  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  the  thought  ezprened  in  the 
lAtter  paragraph. 
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in  point  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  generallj  the  case*  A  meet 
glaring  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  quoting  a  playful  pas- 
sage from  a  private  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Morton  by  Dr. 
Pickering,  then  recently  arrived  in  Egypt  ^'  I  had  not  been 
three  honrs  in  the  country,"  writes  Dr.  Pickering,  ^^  before  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 

neither  Malays  nor  Hindoos,  but ^Egyptians." 

Mr.  Gliddon,  being  about  to  introduce  this  letter,  before  he 
names  the  writer  or  gives  its  contents,  tantalizes  the  reader, 
whom  he  wishes  to  prepare  for  some  marvellous  discovery,  by 
saying : 


"  It  is  invested  witli  the  signatore  of  a  yoyager  long  blanched  under  the 
of  scientific  pursuits;  who,  as  naturalist  to  the  United  States  Exploring  Bxpeditkx^ 
had  sailed  round  the  world,  and  beheld  fen  types  of  mankind,  before  he  wrote,  ato 
after  exploring  the  petroglyphs  of  the  Nile:  'I  have  seen  in  all  eleyen  imm  d 
men,  etc/  Qualified  to  judge,  through  especial  training,  varied  attainment^  and 
habits  of  keen  observation,  that,  in  natural  histoiy,  are  preeminent  lor  aocomcj, 
the  first  imprssaions  of  the  gentleman  from  whose  letter  to  his  attached  fHend  m 
make  bold  to  extract  a  few  sentences,  (preeerring  their  original  fimn,)  are  aUIhlarty 
to  the  point"  ^ 

Now,  the  words,  ^^f/rat  im^emons^^  which  we  have  itali- 
cized, are  significant.  Whatever  importance  was  attached  to 
these  impressions  by  Dr.  Pickering  himself,  when  they  wen 
thus  playfully  stated  in  his  letter,  in  December,  1813,  it  is  oe^ 
tain,  that  at  the  later  date  of  his  official  Beport,  under  the  tide 
of  "  Kaces  of  Men,  and  their  Geographical  Distribution,"  pub- 
lished in  1848,  he  did  not  use  the  term  ^races'  as  tantamount 
to  primeval  types;  for,  in  the  very  work  containing  the  short 
passage  quoted  by  Gliddon,  there  is  another  passage  which  he 
does  not  quote.  After  adverting  to  the  permanency  of  varie- 
ties, declaring  that  within  his  own  observation  he  had  found 
no  tendency  in  varieties  to  revert,  in  the  course  of  successive 
generations,  to  the  original  type,  (a  zoological  principle  ig- 
nored or  denied  by  the  authors  of  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  inaft 
much  as  a  recognition  of  it  would  invalidate  their  jQsimoufi 
argument  of  a  diversity  of  species^  as  founded  on  the  perma- 
nency of  types,)  Dr.  Pickering  goes  on  to  say : 

"  There  is,  I  oonceive,  no  middle  groand  between  the  admiflslon  of  eleven  dia 
tinct  species  in  the  human  fiimilj  and  the  redaction  to  one.    The  latter  opinion 
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^XDizn  analogy  with  the  rest  of  the  oiganio  world,  implies  a  central  point  of  origin. 
^Hirther,  zoological  oonsiderationfl^  though  they  do  not  absolutely  require  it,  seem 
Uo8t  to  finrbr  a  centre  on  the  Aflican  continent  Gonfirmatory  circumstances  of  a 
diCRBrent  diarBCter  an  not  wanting.*** 

These  ^^confirmatory  circumstances"  lie  proceeds  to  indi- 
cate, but  we  omit  them,  as  not  material  to  oar  present  purpose, 
\^hicli  was  merely  to  show  that  this  author,  thus  avowing  his 
belief  in  a  single  central  origin  of  the  human  races,  has  been 
placed  in  a  fEdse  position,  in  order  to  lend  weight  to  the  rasli 
and  weak  conclusions  for  the  promulgation  of  which  the  work 
of  Ifott  and  Gliddon  has  been  so  laboriously  compiled. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  names  of  other  eminent  savans  are  so 
introduced,  as  to  make  the  impression  that  they  are  collabora- 
tors of  the  authors  of  this  book  in  the  work  of  setting  aside  the 
elaims  of  the  Bible  to  be  regarded  as  the  inspired  and  infallible 
^word  of  God,  when  in  almost  every  instance  they  are  known 
to  entertain  opinions  the  reverse  of  those  thus  seemingly  attrib- 
nted  to  them.    Partly  by  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of 
l>eing  supported  by  names  of  high  authority  in  the  field  of 
science,  and  partly  by  dint  of  great  assurance,  and  the  loose 
and  popular  character  of  the  reasoning  employed,  these  writers 
Iiave,  doubtless,  succeeded  in  unsettling  the  faith  of  many  su- 
perficial readers ;  but  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  deliberate  verdict  of  the  scientific  world  will 
liave  assigned  it  its  true  place  in  the  literature  of  modem 
acieDce. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  which  we  have  attributed  to  this 
^work,  as  invalidating  its  title  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  product 
of  genuine  science,  are  exhibited  in  a  concentrated  form  in  a 
final  summary  of  what  the  writer  calls  ''  legitimate  deductions" 
^^  firom  the  facts  now  accessible."  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
nu)6t  of  these,  as  they  have  been  fully  answered  in  this  or  our 
^rmer  article.  The  fifth  among  them  is  thus  expressed :  <^  That 
:^£BMANENCE  of  type  is  accepted  by  science  as  the  surest  test  of 
QPBCiFio  character."  This  we  meet  with  an  emphatic  denial, 
unless  by  an  arbitrary  definition  the  writer  restrict  the  appK- 
cation  of  type  to  distinct  species,  in  which  case  he  assumes,  in 
bis  definition,  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  then  makes  a  show  of 

*  Pieterinff.   BaoM  of  Men,  ete.,  Boliii*»  adltton,  p.  815. 
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demonstrating  it,  by  merely  quoting  his  arbitrary  definition. 
If  he  mean  by  "  type"  any  distinctive  character  or  combina- 
tion of  characters  which  is  found  to  be  permanent,  we  deny  that 
science  has  shown  permanency  of  type  to  be  any  more  charac- 
teristic of  species  than  of  certain  varieties,  which  for  that  reason 
are  called  permanent  VABiErnss,  the  existence  of  which  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  species,  as  of  the  hog,  horse,  cow,  yea 
and  Man,  is  admitted  by  the  great  body  of  men  of  "  science," 
in  every  centre  of  learning  in  Europe  and  America — ^men,  too^ 
representing  every  branch  of  ^'  science"  that  bears  at  all 
upon  the  question ;  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Flottbens,  Mulleb,  Owen,  Cabpenteb,  etc. ;  in  Katural  Hia- 
tory  and  Gteology,  Ed.  Fobbes,  Lyell,  Hitchcoce,  Dana,  etc ; 
in  Philology,  Wic  Humboldt,  Gbimm,  Latham,  Gallatdt,  etc. » 
in  General  Ethnology,  Alexandeb  Humboldt,  Pbighabd, 
PioEEBiNG,  Schoolcraft,  etc.;  and  in  Egyptology,  BuNsnT, 
Lepsius,  and  others,  who  are  further  accredited  for  their  vaat 
philological  erudition,  and  have  announced  their  firm  belief 
in  the  unity  of  the  races,  as  legitimately  deduced  from  their 
linguistic  researches.  What  an  amount  of  assurance  must  it 
not  require,  unblushingly  to  make  the  allegation,  in  the  face 
of  all  these  competent  witnesses,  who  unanimously  testify  to 
the  contrary,  that  ^*  permanency  of  type  is  accepted  by  science 
as  the  surest  test  of  specific  character."  We  admit  that 
a  few,  comparatively  very  few,  respectable  names  in  science 
may  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  opinion  thus  asserted  as  a  settled 
dogma  of  science,  but  we  must  protest  against  the  insidious 
manner  in  which  a  disputable  and  disputed  point  is  so  unwar- 
rantably assumed.  "There  is,"  says  the  sagacious  Hu^ 
Miller,  "  a  species  of  superstition  which  inclines  men  to  take 
on  trust  whatever  assumes  the  name  of  science."  With  such 
persons,  those  who  make  the  most  positive  assertions  in  matters 
of  science  are  most  likely  to  be  trusted.  They  seem  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  "  positivism"  of  genuine  science  consists,  not 
in  confidence  and  boldness  of  assertion,  but  in  demanding 
rigorous  proof  before  it  give  its  assent  to  positive  conclusions. 
Another  of  the  "  legitimate  deductions"  of  Dr.  Nott  is  in 
these  words :  "  10.  That  Pbolificacy  of  distinct  species  inter  ee^ 
is  now  proved  to  be  no  test  of  common  obigin."    No  one  that 
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^e  ever  heard  of  has  pretended  that  the  power  of  mixing  the 
^l^eeda  in  different  species  is  a  test  of  common  origin.  ISo  be- 
liever Ib  the  unity  of  the  hnman  races  has  ever  committed  die 
abenrditjr  of  maintaining  that  '^  diitinct  speoiea^^  conld  bj  any 
iKMsibility  have  a  common  origin.  Thej  do  maintain,  how- 
ever,  that  didinot  varieties^  no  matter  how  different  in  type, 
may  breed  inter  ae  indefinitely,  and  they  hold  that  the  converse 
18  trae,  namely,  that  where  animals  of  distinct  tjrpe  are  shown 
to  be  capable  of  crossing  dieir  breeds  withont  limit,  they  are 
thus  proved  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species. 

In  the  introdnction  to  Part  I.  of  this  work.  Dr.  Ifott  repro- 
duces a  passage  from  his  "  Biblical  and  Physical  History  of 
Man,"  in  which  he  dismisses  rather  contemptnonsly  the  idea 
of  explaining  the  diversity  now  seen  in  the  white,  black,  and 
intermediate  colon,  on  the  sapposition  of  a  miracle  or  direct  act 
of  the  Almighty,  in  changing  one  tjrpe  into  another.    And  yet 
tlua  gentleman  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  primeval  origin 
of  snch  types,  as  if  this  mode  of  origin  were  any  the  less  mi- 
racnloiUL    The  formation  of  man  ont  of  the  dost  of  the  earth 
^was  the  crowning  work  of  creative  skill,  the  highest  exhibition 
of  miracnlous  power.    Inasmnch  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
man  has  the  power  of  undergoing  acclimatization  in  every 
habitable  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  had  the  means  of  facilitat- 
ing his  migrations  £rom  his  original  birth-place,  while  more- 
over he  is  constitutionally  susceptible  of  undergoing  variations 
in  bodily  structure  and  in  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies, 
which  variations,  once  acquired,  are  subsequently  perpetuated 
by  descent,  it  is  contrary  to  the  observed  ways  of  Providence 
to  multiply  miracles,  and  especially  the  highest  miracles,  in 
order  to  adiieve  a  result  that  was  clearly  practicable  by  natural 
processes. 

Nor  is  this  method  of  reasoning  purely  a  priori  in  its  appli- 
cation to  tlie  question  under  consideration.  We  have  abund- 
ant proof,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  community  of  languages  and 
other  reliable  data,  of  extensive  migrations  of  the  human  fam- 
ily in  ante-historic  times,  and  this  fact  explains  as  fully  as  can 
be  required  the  circumstance  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Prof. 
Agasfliz  that  '^  the  earliest  migrations  recorded,  in  any  form, 
show  us  man  meeting  man  wherever  he  moves  upon  the  hab- 
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itable  surface  of  the  globe,  small  islands  excepted,*^  without 
the  necessity  of  having  recoorse  to  the  untenable  hypothesiB 
of  a  continual  repetition  of  the  great  miracle  of  man's  crea- 
tion. When  a  new  coral  island  emerges  above  the  sea-level 
to  become  covered  with  vegetation  and  to  receive  a  population 
of  animated  beings,  it  is  not  bj  a  new  creation  of  species  but 
by  various  means  of  transport  of  individuals  from  more  or 
less  remote  countries,  that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  are 
established. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  the  critical  examination  which  we 
have  now  made,  at  some  considerable  length,  of  the  theory 
which  assigns  a  diversity  of  origins  for  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  it  must,  we  think,  be  conceded  that  the  advocates  of 
that  theory  have  failed  at  every  point  to  make  out  their  case. 
In  point  of  fact  the  task  they  aimed  to  accomplish  was  a  most 
difficult  one.  There  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  one  con- 
ceivable way  of  demonstrating  positively  the  truth  of  that 
theory,  and  that  was  confessedly  precluded  by  the  absolute 
inaccessibility  of  evidence.  We  refer  to  historical  records 
going  back  to  the  first  creation  of  the  several  distinct  types  of 
man,  and  proving  that  they  were  separately  created.  In  de- 
fault of  this  they  have  gone  back  as  &r,  it  is  freely  admitted, 
as  they  could  go,  and,  finding  evidence  that  distinct  types  ex- 
isted at  this  early  period,  they  have  inferred  that  the  distinc- 
tions were  original.  We  have  already  more  than  once  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  by  showing,  first,  that  irrespective 
of  the  hypothesis  of  miraculous  interposition,  and  proceeding 
on  the  supposition  that  the  existing  types  have  sprung  firom 
natural  causes  bringing  about  variations,  a  comparatively 
shorttime  is  abundantly  adequate  to  give  rise  to  such  varia- 
tions ;  and  secondly,  that  once  produced,  they  may  have  all  the 
tenacity  and  permanence  of  specific  characters,  except,  of 
course,  where  the  breeds  are  mixed.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the 
earliest  monumental  records  do  not  go  back  to  the  creation  of 
any  one  type,  it  is  manifestly  to  beg  the  whole  question  to  say 
that  they  prove  an  original  diversity  of  types.  We  have  thus 
provisionally  granted  the  "  permanency"  of  the  human  types, 
as  we  can  well  afford  to  do,  in  conformity  with  the  analogy  of 
"  permanent  varieties"  among  lower  animals.    But  here  we 
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^^>i8t  put  in  m  caation.    Not  all  yarieties  among  animals  are 
^^dnnanent.    Many  cases  of  variation  slowly  assomed  under 
^lle  influence  of  causes  operating  through  several  generations, 
^^iiibit  the  phenomenon  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
Acquired  peeoliarities  witii  considerable  tenacity,  and  yet  onder 
the  jnolonged  inflnence  of  opposite  drcnmstances  may  gradn* 
allj-  lose  Boch  peculiarities.    This  may,  for  anght  we  know  to 
tlie  ooiitnuy,  be  the  case  with  the  human  yarieties.    It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Egypt  do  not  settie 
this  qiftestiim  either  way.    It  is  a  Utile  remarkable  that  reliance 
is  ao  oonfidentiy  placed  on  these  monuments,  when  it  is  dear 
tliat  f%o  cneam paint  out  at  this  day  the  actual  lineal  descend* 
ania  ijf  the  individual  men  qf  the  neyro  and  other  races  de- 
jneted  en  them.    This  being  so,  what  right  have  they  to  assert 
dogmatirally  that  the  types  have  not  changed  in  the  persons 
of  the  descendants  of  those  very  men  f    All  that  the  monn- 
menta  prove  is  that  in  that  day  there  was  a  negro  type  identi- 
cal with  one  now  existing,  which  implies,  it  may  be,  the  con- 
tiniied  operation  somewhere  of  the  causes  that  originally  pro- 
dnoed  that  type,  but  certainly  does  not  prove  the  unchange- 
Brbleness  of  the  type  in  any  given  line  of  succession  of  indi- 
viduals.   It  is  premature  by  very  many  centuries,  perhaps, 
to  aasert  that  this  type  will  not  change  in  such  a  line  of  suc- 
ceeaion,  the  individuals  in  which  shall  be  subjected  for  genera- 
tion after  generation  to  new  influences  of  climate,  soil,  and 
mode  of  life.    The  African  race  in  the  United  States  will  ulti- 
^nately,  but  not  in  our  day,  solve  this  problem.    Many  acute 
observers,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  for  example,  are  confident  that 
"khey  already  see  a  change.    We  doubt  this — we  incline  to 
^think  that  the  type  will  prove  to  be  permanent.    But  even  on 
^ihis  supposition  the  question  of  origin  is  left  exactly  wlicre  it 
^^¥88  before. 

Well,  then,  this  monumental  argument  not  availing  the  ad- 
vocates of  "  diversity,"  what  resource  is  left  them  ?  Why, 
absolutely  no  positive  ground  whatsoever,  and  they  are  driven 
to  the  expedient  of  trying  to  prove  a  negative  for  each  of  the 
'positive  arguments  in  favor  of  the  unity  doctrine  which  they 
oppose.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  succeed  in  showing  the 
insufficiency  of  the  physiological  proof  of  the  unity  of  man, 
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they  must  then  attack  the  historical  argmnent,  the  philological, 
the  geological,  and  so  on  in  succession,  gaining  nothing  of  ad- 
vantage until  they  have  overthrown  each  and  every  one.  And 
if  they  succeed  in  all  this,  a  most  violent  supposition  truly, 
there  yet  remains  as  an  impregnable  citadel,  that  innate  con- 
viction of  brotherhood  which,  in  the  eloquent  language  of 
Agassiz,  '^  is  but  the  reflection  of  that  Divine  nature  which 
pervades  man's  whole  being."  We  perceive,  then,  that  Buccess 
in  the  task  these  gentlemen  have  assigned  to  themselves  is 
manifestly  hopeless.  A  fiEulure  at  any  one  step  is  fatal,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  fail  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proof  of  man's  unity  is  cumulative.  There  are  various 
independent  proo&.  Each  being  complete  in  itself  any  one 
would  suffice  to  establish  the  doctrine  we  contend  for.  The 
sum  of  all  strengthens  belief  into  conviction.  And  when  we 
consider  them  in  their  mutual  relations  as  parts  of  one  whole, 
and  all  converging  to  one  common  and  necessary  conclusion^ 
further  resistance  becomes  irrational  and  doubt  absurd.  This 
thought  has  been  strongly  expressed  by  an  able  and  eloquent 
living  divine,  with  whose  words  our  present  labor  shall  cease : 

'*  The  unity  of  the  human  race  must  be  oonaidered  a  fundamental  and  an  accepted 
truth.  Every  department  of  knowledge  has  been  searched  for  evidenco,  and  all 
respond  with  a  uniform  testimony.  The  physical  structure,  constitution,  and  hab- 
its of  the  race — the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced,  in  which  it  exists,  in  which  it 
pe'risheft— every  thing  that  touches  its  mere  animal  existence,  demonstrates  the 
absolute  certainty  of  its  unity — so  that  no  other  generalization  of  physiology  is 
more  dear  and  more  sure.  Rising  one  step,  to  the  highest  manifestation  of  man's 
physical  organization — ^his  use  of  language  and  the  power  of  connected  speech-* 
the  most  profound  survey  of  this  most  complex  and  tedious  part  of  knowledge, 
conducts  the  inquirer  to  no  conclusion  more  indubitable  than  that  there  ia  a 
common  origin,  a  common  organization,  a  common  nature,  underlying  and 
running  through  this  endless  variety  of  a  common  power,  peculiar  to  the 
race  and  to  it  alone.  Thus  a  second  science — ^philology — ^has  borne  its  marvel- 
lous testimony.  Rising  one  more  step^  and  passing  more  completely  to  a  hi^^er 
region,  we  find  the  rational  and  moral  nature  of  men  of  every  age  and  kindred, 
absolutely  the  same.  Those  great  fiicultios  by  which  man  alone — and  yet  by 
which  every  man — ^perceives  that  there  is  in  things  that  distinction  which  we 
call  true  and  false,  and  that  other  distinction  which  we  call  good  and  evil; 
upon  which  distinctions  and  which  fiMnilties  rests  at  last  the  moral  and  int^ 
loctual  destiny  of  the  entire  race ;  belonging  to  us  as  men,  without  which  we  are 
not  men,  with  which  we  are  the  head  of  the  visible  creation  of  God.  So  has  a 
third  science— a  science  which  treats  of  the  whole  moral  constitution  of  man,  em- 
bradng  in  its  wide  scope  many  subordinate  sciences— delivered  its  testimoiify.    If 
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^  liM  aootti^  iteis  and  sarrej  miui  as  he  is  gathered  into  famQies,  and  tribes, 

^1^  nation%  with  an  endless  variety  of  development,  we  still  behold  tiie  bioad 

^ndfttions  of  a  common  nature  reposing  under  all — the  grand  principles  of  a  com- 

iXKxi  being  ruling  in  the  midst  of  alL    So  a  iburth,  and  the  youngest  of  the 

aeieooes — ^Etfanologj— brings  her  tribute.    And  now,  from  this  lofly-  summit  survey 

'ftbs  whole  tra^  of  ages.    In  tiieir  lengtii  and  in  their  breadth,  scrutinize  tiie  re- 

€xided  annals  of  mankind.    There  is  not  one  page  on  whioh  one  fact  is  written — 

which  &voni  the  historical  idea  of  a  diversity  of  nature  or  origin — while  the  whole 

scope  of  human  story  involves,  assumes,  and  proclaims  as  the  first  and  grandest 

Uilorie  troth,  the  absolute  unity  of  the  race.    And  then,  mounting  lh)m  earth  to 

Imfwi,  Mk  God— the  God  of  truth— and  he  will  tell  yon,  that  the  foundation  truth 

of  all  his  woik  of  creation  and  of  providence  is  the  sublime  certainty  that  our  race 

was  created,  in  his  own  image  and  of  one  blood;  and  thereupozl,  when  they  had 

lUen,  he  offered  to  them  a  common  salvation,  through  his  only-begotten  Son,  made 

Mmftnt  in  their  common  nature ! 

"A  bond  of  onmrnon  brotherhood  unites  every  portion  of  the  race ;  it  is  felt  the 
mak  kaenlj  by  those  who  are  the  most  exalted;  and  even  in  the  most  al:ject|  its 
ynk,  pnlnatiffTB  will  still  live  to  attest  the  depth  of  the  truth,  that  our  race  is  one. 
Itii  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  that  this  profound  instinct  of  human  na- 
t«e  flnds  itself  ezatted  hito  one  of  the  grandest  truths  of  religion  and  invested  with 
tfai  HPK**«"  of  heaven.  In  Him,  ttie  conceptioa  of  this  nnivemd  broiheihood, 
which  natara  teaches  and  all  knowledge  forttfies--beoomes  a  preoioos^  livhig 
troUL" 


ARTICLE     III. 

Th$  Oreeh  Testammt ;  with  a  criMcaUy  remaed  Text ;  a 
digeH  qf  vtmoua  Readings;  marginal  references  to  verbal 
and  idiomatic  usage ;  Prolegomena;  a/nd  a  critical  and  exe- 
getioal  Convmenta/ry.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  Br  Henbt  Alford,  Minister  of  Qaebec 
Chapel,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  In  four  volumes.    Third  edition.    London,  1856. 

Such  is  the  elaborate  title  of  the  splendid  work,  tiiree  vol- 
mneB  of  which  have  appeared,  and  which  are  now  before  us. 
The  title  well  expresses  the  character  of  the  work.    We  fear 

•  B«T.  B.  J.  Bnekliffidf^  D.D.    Disooana  oa  th«  BUok  Baoa^  dtUfiffed  bdtae  the  Kflitaokj 
Coiuaiiiden  Society,  1881. 
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its  high  price  will  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  most  theological 
students  and  ministers.  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  authoi 
than  that  he  has  published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
also  a  lecture  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  delivered 
before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  London. 

The  commentary  before  us  is  distinguished  from  all  othei 
English  commentaries  by  its  copious  use  of  German  works. 
Every  one  of  the  commentaries  referred  to  in  the  preface  tc 
the  first  volume  is  German.  This  must,  of  course,  give  a  pecu- 
liar complexion  to  the  work.  There  was  a  time  in  England 
when  German  criticism  was  underrated ;  there  is  now  dangei 
of  their  going  to  the  other  extreme.  This  work  is  greatly  ii 
advance  of  Bloomlield's  Greek  Testament,  in  originality  and 
independence,  and  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  take  a  high  rani 
as  a  standard  commentary.  We  learn  that  it  has  met  with  a 
rapid  sale  in  England.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  ii 
opening  the  work,  is  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  page^ 
with  its  abbreviations.  While  the  type  and  paper  are  all  thai 
can  be  desired,  yet  the  printed  page,  as  a  whole,  has  a  confused 
appearance.  The  author  has  given  a  '^  revised  text,"  with  t 
digest  of  various  readings  y  wi^  the  MSS.  for  or  against  the 
the  text,  referred  to  by  figures,  or  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  witb 
the  reasons  given  in  every  case  which  influenced  his  own  judg- 
ment, so  that  the  student  might  be  able  to  decide  for  himself 
or  be  acquainted  with  the  reasons,  on  which  others  have  de- 
cided. But  this  is  not  all.  He  has  given  us  the  testimony  oj 
the  ancient  versions — Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  etc.,  and  of  thf 
Fathers,  together  with  marginal  references  to  the  usage  ol 
words  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha, 
Josephus,  and  Philo,  and  the  classics,  all  on  the  same  page. 
Now,  this,  we  think,  is  attempting  more  than  can  be  grasped 
in  one  work.  Let  the  lumbering,  critical  apparatus,  of  great 
use  in  its  place,  in  giving  us  the  rationale  of  the  text,  be  re- 
served for  distinct  works,  which  the  few  scholars,  who  devote 
their  lives  to  such  inquiries,  may  consult  without  encumbering 
the  text  with  any  thing  more  than  a  commentary.  We  arc 
tempted  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  digest,  omitting  the  Greek, 
and  indicating  it  by  a  dash  :  abc:  —  h:  —  kll:  —  23  — 
om  h  —  D  28  itt  (mulieri  for  multa  b)  —  B  al  —  D  —  ev  44 
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^t  A  c^  (c*  uncertain)  itt  v  &c  —  A  k  11  142  Arm,  goth  — 
<>0i  h  18,  69  al.  ev  44  itt  v  Syr  arr  pers-w  :  txt  B  D  &c  —  h 
—  S  36  Thl.  —  D  licet,  (or  etiamsi)  dimidium,  (or  am  portem) 
itt:  txt  A  B  C  &c  24  rec  —  (from  Mt)  with  A  0  D  &c  :  txt  B 
X,  —  83  copt :  itt  petam  b  —  28  rec  —  (corror  to  more  usual) 
but  see  chap  1 :  4  and  vs  14  with  A  C  D  &c  :  txt  B  L  28,  33. 
Syr.  25  rec  with  A  txt  B  c  28.  33  :  om  D  L  itt,  Copt.  Arm  — 
om  D.  We  have  not  given  one  half  of  the  digest  on  one  page. 
We  should  doubt  the  soundness  of  judgment  of  Alford  in  his 
new  text  We  know  of  nothing  which  requires  such  judgment 
and  critical  acumen  as  the  decision  upon  various  readings,  and 
the  Slimming  up  the  evidence  for  or  against  some  difficult 


Bat  we  pass  on  to  give  his  general  views  on  several  import- 
ant points,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  examine  his  interpre- 
tation of  some  passages. 

On  the  subject  of  Inspiratiany  he  remarks  :  ^^  The  situation 
and  office  of  the  Apostles  was  peculiar  and  unexampled.  And 
for  its  fulfillment,  peculiar  and  unexampled  gifts  were  bestowed 
upon  them.  One  of  these  was  the  recalling,  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, of  those  things  which  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them.  What 
unaaaisted  human  memory  could  treasure  up  saying  and  para- 
ble, however  deep  the  impression  at  the  time,  and  report  them 
in  foil  at  the  distance  of  several  years,  as  we  find  them  reported 
with  every  mark  of  truthfulness  in  our  Gospels  ?  What  inven- 
tion of  man  could  have  devised  discourses  which,  by  common 
eonaent,  differ  fi*om  all  sayings  of  men ;  which  possess  this 
character  unaltered,  notwithstanding  their  transmission  through 
men  of  various  mental  organization;  which  contain  things 
impoaaible  to  be  understood  or  appreciated  by  their  reporters 
at  the  time  when  they  profess  to  have  been  uttered ;  which 
enwrap  the  seeds  of  all  human  improvement  yet  attained,  and 
are  evidently  full  of  power  for  more  ? 

"  With  regard  to  verbal  inspiration,  I  take  the  sense  of  it  as 
explained  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates  to  be,  that  every 
word  and  phrase  of  the  Scriptures  is  absolutely  and  separately 
true,  and,  whether  narrative  or  discourse,  took  place,  or  was 
said  in  every  most  exact  particular  as  set  down.  Much  might 
be  said  on  the  a  priori  un  worthiness  of  such  a  theory  as  applied 
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to  a  Gospel,  whose  character  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  not 
tte  bondage  of  the  letter.  This  theory  uniformly  gives  way 
before  intelligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  themsdves,  and  is 
only  held  consistently  and  thoroughly  by  those  who  have  never 
undertaken  that  study.  When  put  forth  by  those  who  have,  it 
is  never  carried  fairly  through ;  but  while  broadly  asserted,  it 
is  in  detail  abandoned.  K  I  understand  plenary  inspiraiion- 
rightly,  I  hold  it  to  the  utmost  The  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers  I  believe  to  have  consisted  in  the  fiillneas  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  specially  raising  them  to  and  en- 
abling them  for  their  work  in  a  manner  which  (HstingoidieB 
them  from  all  other  writers  in  the  world,  and  their  work  fitxa 
all  other  works.  The  men  were  full  of  the  Holy  Oho§t ;  the 
books  are  the  pouring  out  of  that  fullness  through  the  men,  the 
conservation  of  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  The  treasoK! 
is  ours  in  all  its  richness ;  but  it  is  ours  as  only  it  can  be  01118, 
in  the  imperfections  of  human  speech,  in  the  limitations  of  hu- 
man thought ;  in  the  variety  incident  first  to  individual  cha- 
racter ;  and  then  to  manifold  transcription  and  the  lapse  ol 
ages. 

^^  There  are  certain  minor  points  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy,  ol 
which  human  research  suffices  to  inform  men,  and  on  whioh„ 
from  want  of  that  research,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  speak 
vaguely  and  inexactly.  Such  are  sometimes  the  conventionally 
received  distances  from  place  to  place ;  such  are  the  common 
accounts  of  phenomena  in  natural  history.  !N'ow,  in  matters  ot 
this  kind,  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were  not  supematorally 
informed,  but  left,  in  common  with  others,  to  the  guidance  of 
their  natural  faculties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  citations  and 
dates  from  history.  In  the  last  apology  of  Stephen,  which  he 
spoke  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  divine  influence 
beaming  from  his  countenance,  we  have  at  least  two  dem<Hi' 
strable  inaccuracies  of  history.  And  the  occurrence  of  similar 
ones  in  the  Gospels  does  not  in  any  way  affect  their  inspiratioDf 
or  their  veracity.  As  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  with  tibe 
utmost  desire  on  the  part  of  tbe  women  and  the  apostles  to 
collect  the  events  in  the  exact  order  of  time,  some  cat^titian 
would  be  apparent  in  the  history,  and  some  discrq^cMoies  in 
versions  of  it,  which  were  the  result  of  separate  and  indepen- 
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*^Xit   inquiries,  the    tfaces   of  which  pervade  our  present 

Now,  we  demur  especially  to  this  last  paragraph.   The  "  two 
demonstrable  historical  inaccuracies"  in  Stephen's  speech, 
which  he  refers  to,  are  the  substitution  of  Abraham  for  Jacob, 
ID  verse  16,  and  the  death  of  Abraham's  father,  before  he  left 
Haran.    In  his  note  upon  this  last  case  he  speaks  of  the  '^  un- 
worthy effort  of  some  to  square,  at  all  hazards,  the  letter  of 
God's  word  in  such  matters."    The  first  inaccuracy,  as  he 
terms  it,  may  be  easily  explained  as  the  error  of  an  early  tran- 
scriber, misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  transactions,  and  sub- 
stituting Abraham  for  Jacob.     We  have  a  similar  case  in  the 
GkMpelSy  where  the  Zechariah  who  was  slain  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar,  is  called  the  son  of  Barachiah,  when  he 
was,  according  to  Chronicles,  the  son  of  Jehoiada.   The  second 
case  may  be  explained  by  altering  the  text  in  Glen.  11 :  32, 
fix>m  146  to  205,  which  we  find  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Pen- 
titench  in  the  Samaritan  character.      Terah  would  then  have 
died  before  Abraham  emigrated  to  Canaan.     We  must  admit 
Ihat  ther^  have  been  a  few  errors  in  names  and  numbers  in  the 
text  of  the  Scriptures,  errors  to' which  the  Old  Testament  was 
especially  exposed,  as  numbers  were  represented  by  letters. 
Thus  in  2  Chron.  22 : 2,  Ahaziah  is  said  to  have  been  forty-two 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  in  2  Kings  8  :  26,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  twenty-two  years  old.    In  1  Sam.  6  :  19,  we  find 
seventy  men,  fifty  thousand  men.    The  latter  number  is  want- 
ing in  some  MSS.,  and  is,  no  doubt,  an  error  of  the  transcriber. 
In  2  Ohron.  9  :  25,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  had  four  thousand 
stalls  for  horses ;  in  1  Kings  4  :  26,  he  is  said  to  have  had  forty 
thousand.    It  would  have  required  a  constant  miracle  to  have 
preserved  transcribers  from  all  errors,  and  God  has  not  been 
pleased  to  work  it    He  has  not  multiplied  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  use  of  mankind  by  miracle,  as  He  multiplied  the 
loaves,  bat  He  has  left  it  to  the  hands  of  men  to  copy  His  word 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  books,  and  left  it  exposed  to  the 
same  errors  from  the  inaccuracy  of  copyists  as  other  books. 
What  would,  we  ask,  be  the  effect  upon  the  mass  of  men,  if  it 
were  believed  that  there  were  ''  historical  inaccuracies,"  errors 
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in  "  natwral  history ^'^  "  confusion^^  and  ^^disorepafun/  "  in  the 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

Would  not  such  a  belief  lead  to  every  man's  setting  up  his 
own  reason  and  feelings  as  judges  of  what  could  or  could  not 
be  squared  in  the  letter  of  God's  word  ?  And  what  would  then 
become  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  ?  It  would  be  gone,  gone 
forever  I  The  Bible  would  lose  the  hold  it  now  has  upon  the 
world  as  aU  given  of  God.  K  we  begin  to  yield  here,  we  shall 
be  driven  from  one  position  to  another,  till  we  adopt  the  lax 
German  theory  of  inspiration,  which  has  had  so  baleful  an  in- 
fluence upon  tiie  piety  and  orthodoxy  of  Germany.  We  trem- 
ble, like  Eli,  for  the  ark  of  God  which  contains  the  two  cove- 
nants, when  we  see  such  a  theory  avowed.  We  take  our  stand 
here,  and  entrench  ourselves  to  resist  the  enemy,  who  comes  in 
like  a  flood.  The  great  controversy  of  the  Church  is  yet  to  be 
for  the  word  of  God.  It  has  begun  in  Germany,  and  already 
affected  England,  and  will  soon  reach  us.  "One  century 
fought  for  Jesus'  grave ;  another  for  His  flesh  and  blood ;  and 
the  present  century  must  fight  for  His  word." 

Who  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
could  prevent  those  moved  by  it  from  falling  into  errors  of  small 
importance  ?  The  facts  of  history  are  too  so  blended  with 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  that  you  can  not  safely  separate  the  on 
from  the  other  without  hazarding  our  faith  in  its  inspiration. 

We  find  Alford  everywhere  advocating  the  view  that  St 

Paul  and  the  other  apostles  expected  the  coming  of  Christ 
judge  the  world  during  their  lifetime.     Thus  on  Bom.  13  :  7, 
he  remarks :   ^*  The  apostle  here,  as  elsewhere,  speaks  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  as  rapidly  approaching,^^      1  Corinthians 
15  :  21.  We  shall  not  all  sleep.  ^*  We  all,  in  which  number  the 
apostle  firmly  believed  himself  to  be."  2  Cor.  5  :  4,  etc.  "  The 
feeling  expressed  in  these  verses  was  one  most  natural  to  those 
who,  as  the  apostle,  regarded  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  near, 
and  conceived  the  possibility  of  their  living  to  behold  it.    He 
was  reluctant  to  undergo  death,  when  it  was  within  possibility 
that  the  mortal  body  might  be  superseded  by  the  immortal  one 
without  ity   1  Thess.  4 :  17.    "  Beyond  questionj  Paul  expected 
himself  to  be  alive,  together  with  the  majority  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  writing,  at  the  Lord's  coming."    But  a  literal  construe- 
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Lon  of  we  all  ehctU  not  deep  /  cmd  we  which  are  alive  and  re- 
%aiin  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord^  would  force  ns  to  maintain 
liat  St.  Paul  declared,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  believer  in 
Jorinth  and  Theasalonica  would  die  for  some  years  to  come. 

Sut  he  gives  his  theory  more  fully  in  the  preface  to  the  third 
olume,  a  theory  borrowed  from  the  German  school.  "  I  find 
l&en  in  St  Paul's  epistles,  that  expressions  which  occur  in  the 
urlier  ones,  and  seem  to  indicate  expectation  of  his  almost  im- 
lediate  coming,  are  gradually  modified,  disappear  altogether 
rom  the  later  epistles,  and  are  replaced  by  others,  speaking  in 
different  strain  of  dissolving  and  being  with  Christ,  and 
through  death  and  the  resurrection.  ISo  candid  eye 
help  seeing  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  how 
[ie  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  has  tinged  it  with 
be  hue  of  near  anticipation,  how  natural  it  was  that  the  Thes- 
■lonians  should  have  imagined  that  the  day  was  actually  at 
land."  Having  thus  given  his  theory  in  his  own  words,  we 
ronld  make  some  remarks  upon  it,  especially  as  we  have  seen 
end  heard  it  advocated  elsewhere. 

How  can  it  be  asserted  that  in  1  Thes.  4  :  17,  the  apostle  ex- 
lected,  "beyond  all  doubt,"  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ, 
vhen  in  the  second  epistle  he  corrects  their  interpretation  put 
qpon  the  first,  which  was  precisely  the  same  with  Alford's,  and 
Meeeches  them,  "  That  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind  or  be 
zoabled  by  letter  from  tcs,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand. 
Por  that  day  shall  not  come,"  etc.  ? 

Paul  declares  that  in  his  letter  to  them  he  did  not  mean  to 
be  understood,  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand  ; 
Alford  declares  that  this  was  his  meaning.  We  need  not  be 
bng  in  a  strait  to  decide  whose  interpretation  to  choose. 

Alford  regards  the  apostle  as  himself  troubled  and  shaken  in 
mind,  his  epistle  "  tinged  with  the  hue  of  near  anticipation." 
Ihe  apostle  says  that  this  was  true  of  the  Thessalonians  only. 
Now,  this  is  enough  to  show  that  all  similar  passages  in  his 
other  epistles,  such  as,  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand;  ye  see 
the  day  approaching,  etc.,  must  be  understood  in  the  same 
WBjj  and  not  as  teaching  that  the  apostles  expected  the  second 
doming  in  their  day.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  be- 
lieve ti^t  St  Paul  speaks  in  a  different  strain  in  his  earlier  and 
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later  epistles,  and  that  he  gradually  changed  his  mind  on  this 
point.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  even 
Alford's  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  we  have  quoted.  With 
what  face  he  can  oppose  Jowett,  as  he  does  when  he  adopts  the 
same  theory,  we  can  not,  for  our  lives,  see.  Jowett,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  '^  falling  away  first,"  in  2  Thess.,  remarks : 
"  This  was  suggested  probably  by  the  wavering  which  Paul 
saw  around  him  among  his  own  converts,  the  grievous  wolves 
that  were  entering  into  the  church  of  Ephesus,  the  turning 
away  of  all  them  in  Asia.  When  we  consider  that  his  own 
oonverts  and  his  Jewish  opponents  were  all  the  world  to  him, 
that  through  them,  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  he  appeared  to  him- 
self to  see  the  worHngs  of  human  nature  generally,  we  under- 
stand how  this  double  image  of  good  and  evil  should  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  and  the  kind  of  necessity  he  felt,  that 
Christ  and  anti-Christ  should  alternate  with  each  other.  It  was 
not  that  he  foresaw  some  great  conflict,  decisive  of  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  It  was  the  same  struggle,  written  in  large  letters, 
as  Plato  might  have  said,  not  on  the  tables  of  the  heart,  but  on 
the  scene  around ;  the  world  turned  inside  out,  as  it  mi^t  be 
described,  and  as  it  realizes  itself  to  the  conscience,  putting 
on  an  external  shape,  transforming  itself  into  a  person."  To  this 
Alford  very  well  replies,  and  in  so  doing  refutes  ^r£^pa««i  his 
own  theory :  "  The  question  resolves  itself  into  this :  Was  the 
apostle,  or  was  he  not,  writing  in  the  power  of  a  spirit  higher 
than  man?  Have  we,  in  any  sense,  God  speaking  in  the  Bible, 
or  have  we  not  ?  If  we  have,  then  we  must  recognize  his  voice 
of  all  passages  in  those  which  treat  so  confidently  oi  fxU^wrUy. 
K  we  have  it  not  in  these  passages,  then  where  are  we  to  listen 
for  it  at  all  ?  Does  not  this  hypothesis  of  Jowett's  at  once  re- 
duce the  Scripture  to  books  written  by  men — their  warnings  to 
the  apprehensions  of  excited  minds — ^their  prophecies  to  antici- 
pations, which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of" 
the  writers  ?"  How  exactly  does  this  describe  Alford's  inter- 
pretation of  1  Thess.  4  :  17,  as  a  prediction  "  tinged  with  the 
hue  of  near  anticipation,"  (subjective,  of  course,)  which  is  "gra- 
dually modified,  and  disappears  altogether  from  the  later  epis- 
tles." 
He  goes  on  further  to  say :  '^  I  believe  St  Paul  to  have  been 
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giving  utterance  not  to  his  own  subjectiye  opinions,  but  to 
trathfl  which  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  had  revealed  to  him — ^truths  for 
us  to  receive,  not  opinions  for  us  to  canvass."    O  si  sic  omnia  I 
TTa  further  speaks  of  Jowett :  "  Among  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  our  awakened  state  of  apprehension  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  the  difficulties  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  none  more 
snggeetive  of  saddened  thought  and  dark  foreboding,  than  the 
appearance  of  such  a  book  as  Prof.  Jowett's.   I  must  enter  my 
protest  against  his  views  on  points  which  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  the  Christian  life ;  views  as  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  as 
his  reckless  and  crude  statement  of  them  is  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief to  xainds  unaccustomed  to  biblical  research.    Our  most 
seriona  fears  for  the  Christian  future  of  England  point  just  in 
this  direction :  to  persons  who  allow  fine  sesthetical  and  psy* 
chological  appreciation,  and  the  results  of  minute  examination 
of  spiritual  feeling  and  mental  progress  in  the  epistles,  to  keep 
oat  of  view  that  other  line  of  testimony  to  the  fixity  and  consis- 
tency of  great  doctrines,  which  is  equally  discoverable  in  them." 
Sat  to  return  to  Alford's  theory.    Had  the  apostles  believed 
that  onr  Lord  would  return  in  their  lifetime,  they  would  have 
taught  their  converts  this  doctrine,  and  it  would  have  been 
the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church.    Why  is  it,  then,  not 
*Co  be  found  in  any  of  the  early  creeds  and  confessions,  as  Kean- 
^tor  says :  "  Chiliasm  has  never  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
<^sreed  of  the  Church."   Further,  had  the  apostles  predicted  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  in  their  day,  the  event  would  have 
:fiEdsified  their  prediction,  would  have  staggered  the  faith  of 
their  converts,  and  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  Christi- 
anity.   The  expectation  of  the  second  advent,  continually  dis- 
appointed, would  have  recoiled  upon  their  apostolic  authority; 
just  as  the  predictions  of  those  in  our  day,  who  have  fixed 
upon  some  day,  which  is  past,  as  the  day  of  Christ's  coming, 
have  exposed  their  authors  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 

On  the  ^'  Man  of  Sin,"  in  2  Thessalonians,  he  has  adopted 
Olshausen's  view.  "  We  still  look  for  the  man  of  sin  to  appear, 
and  that  immediately  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  We 
look  for  him  as  the  final  and  central  embodiment  of  that  re- 
sistance to  God's  law,  which  has  been  for  these  many  centu- 
ries fermenting  under  the  crust  of  human  society,  and  of  which 
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we  have  already  witnessed  partial  eruptions.  Both  ancient 
interpretation  and  the  world's  history,  point  to  one  individual 
embodiment  of  evil.  There  seems  nothing  improbable,  that  the 
centralization  of  the  anti-christian  power  may  ultimately  take 
place  in  the  person  of  some  one  of  the  sons  of  men. 

^'  When  this  shall  be,  is  as  much  hidden  from  us,  as  it  was 
from  the  apostles  themselves.  This  may  be  set,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  a  motive  to  caution  and  sobriety ;  while,  on  the  other, 
let  us  not  forget,  that  every  century,  every  year  brings  xm 
nearer  to  the  fulfillment.  We  are  not  to  tremble  at  every 
alarm ;  to  imagine  that  every  falling  away  is  the  final  one, 
and  the  great  apostasy.  We  believe  in  One,  in  whose  hands 
all  evil  is  working  for  good ;  with  whom  there  are  no  acci- 
dents nor  failures ;  who  is  bringing  out  of  all  this  struggle  the 
ultimate  good  of  man,  and  the  glorification  of  his  boundlefli 
love  in  Christ :  no  prospect  is  dark  for  those  who  believe  in 
Him.  For  them  all  things  are  working  together  for  good ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  itself,  they  know  that  every  eveint 
is  their  gain-~every  apparent  defeat  real  success ;  and  even 
the  last  dread  confiict,  the  herald  of  that  victory,  in  which  all 
who  have  striven  on  God's  part  shall  have  a  glorious  and  ever- 
lasting share." 

This  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  Alford's  style :  rather  too  dif- 
fuse for  a  commentary.  We  doubt  whether  his  view  of  the 
man  of  sin,  as  an  individual,  can  be  sustained,  but  have  not 
room  to  express  our  opinion  on  this  and  other  passages  at  pre- 
sent :  we  may  resume  them  at  another  time. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

^  Otntrse  qf  Lectures  on  the  ConetitiUional  Jurisprudence  qf 
the  United  States.  Delivered  annually  in  Columbia  College, 
New-Tork,  by  William  Alexander  Duer,  LL.D.,  late  Pre- 
sident of  that  Institution.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
1856. 

The  connection  between  constitutional  jurisprudence  and 
the  aims  of  a  religious  periodical,  though  perhaps  not  at  the 
first  blush,  apparent  on  the  surface,  will  upon  reflection  be 
found  not  very  remote.    Christianity  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community,  in 
the  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom,  and  the  permanence  and 
stability  of  a  good  government    Anarchy  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  sin  and  irreligion ;  despotism  is  closely  allied  to  spiritual 
davery;    while   true  religion  flourishes   and   expands   and 
spreads  widely  and  deeply  under  the  genial  influences  of  a 
well-ordered  state,  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
and  wisely  and  virtuously  governed.    What  has  religion  to  do 
with  constitutional  jurisprudence?     Let  history  answer  this 
question,  by  exhibiting  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
through  the  long  night  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  or  amid  the  dis- 
orders and  convulsions  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  or  as  it  is 
now  presented  before  our  eyes  under  the  influence  of  Eussian, 
Austrian,  or  Spanish  despotism.    The  Gospel,  in  its  fullness 
and  freedom,  assails  directly  or  indirectly,  every  social  evil ; 
it  is  antagonistic  to  oppression  in  every  form,  and  from  its 
principles  and  elements,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  down- 
fidl  of  despotic  power.     It  asserts  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the 
soul,  as  immortal,  and  raises  it  above  all  earthly  distinctions ; 
in  all  that  is  of  permanent  value,  in  all  that  can  survive  when 
this  world  shall  have  passed  away,  it  maintains  the  equality  of 
man  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  this  life,  and  upon  this  present 
sphere  of  action,  it  proclaims  the  common  brotherhood  of  our 
common  race.    For  these  reasons,  there  is  an  instinctive  sense 
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of  opposition  and  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  despotic  ruler, 
towards  the  free  and  full  promulgation  of  such  a  system  among 
the  down-trodden  classes  of  a  prescriptive  oppression.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  which  teaches  opposi- 
tion to  constituted  authority.  On  the  contrary,  the  word  of 
God  inculcates  peace,  and  moderation,  and  submission,  rather 
than  inconsiderate  resistance.  But  still,  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  iUumining  power  of  the  Spirit,  man, 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  spiritual  rights  and  duties,  is  naturally 
led  by  the  connection  between  these  and  his  social  rights  and 
duties,  to  a  consideration  of  his  political  condition  ;  and  light 
once  let  in  upon  his  hitherto  darkened  mind,  it  shines  and  ra- 
diates over  the  whole  circle  of  human  relations.  The  truth  is, 
that  religion  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  human  action ;  it  pervades 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  organism  from  foot  to  sum- 
mit— through  every  fibre  and  chord,  in  every  form  and  shade 
of  development.  Its  characteristic  property  is  the  regulation 
of  the  will  and  the  government  of  the  motives.  Its  seat  is 
the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  and  nothing  proceeds  forth  out  of 
a  man  but  is  colored,  influenced,  or  affected  by  it  The  rela- 
tions of  true  religion  and  of  just  government  are  therefore 
mutually  beneficial.  Each  aids  the  other ;  and  while  the  true 
statesman  will  rejoice  to  see  the  sway  of  the  Oospel  Univer^ 
sally  predominant,  the  true  Christian  will  rejoice  in  the  preva- 
lence of  a  rational  and  well-regulated  liberty,  which,  in  secmv 
ing  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  will  favor  the  progress 
of  religious  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  on  our  constitutional  jurispru- 
dence,  now  before  us,  for  a  long  time  occupied  a  judicial  posi- 
tion of  great  influence  and  importance,  and  when  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  head  of  a  venerable  collegiate  institution  oi 
high  reputation,  his  previous  professional  pursuits  naturally 
led  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
as  an  element  in  the  education  of  the  young.  He  doubtless 
felt  that  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  the  rulers,  and 
those  who  are  annually  sent  forth  into  active  life  from  the 
halls  of  academical  learning,  are  many  of  them  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the  state,  and  all  of 
them  to  exert  no  mean  influence  upon  the  tone  of  public  opin- 
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x<m,  it  18  a  matter  of  grave  importance  that  sound  and  accurate 
xiotioDB  upon  the  subject  of  constitutional  jurisprudence  should 
\)e  imparted  by  earlj  training  and  thorough  instruction.    Nor 
<x>uld  he  well  exaggerate  the  consequence  of  having  our  young 
men  receive  exact  and  definite  ideas  on  a  topic  of  such  wide  and 
extensive  interest ;  and  each  day's  experience,  in  our  judg- 
ment^ magnifies  more  and  more  tibe  necessity  of  pursuing  this 
line  of  instruction,  and  of  sending  out  among  tiie  educated 
classeB  of  our  country,  minds  conversant  with  the  science  of 
goivemment,  the  history  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  the  principles 
of  law.    We  not  only  owe  to  Columbia  College  the  occasion 
of  Dr.  Duer's  valuable  lectures,  but  we  are  reminded  in  this 
connection  of  the  previous  lectures  of  Chancellor  Kent,  as  a 
Profeasor  in  the  same  Institution.    The  distinction  thus  shed 
upon  American  jurisprudence  at  home,  and  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  by  means  merely  of  a  course  of  instruction 
placed  in  competent  hands,  should,  it  seems  to  us,  have  awak- 
ened Columbia  College  to  a  more  practical  appreciation  of  its 
true  position,  and  of  the  wants  of  the  community  in  the  midst 
of  whick  it  is  placed.    It  is  true  at  all  times,  that  a  knowledge 
of  law,  considered  as  the  science  of  morals  and  justice,  should 
be  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  receive  the  attention  of  those 
charged  with  education.    We  might  dwell  on  this  at  length, 
were  it  not  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.    Circumstances  have 
rendered  this  duty  on  the  part  of  collegiate  institutions  one  of 
m  imperative  character  at  the  present  time.    But  a  few  years 
since,  and  the  term  of  seven  years  was  prescribed  as  the  period 
&r  the  study  of  the  law  before  the  candidate  could  present 
himself  for  admission  to  the  bar.    Kor  was  this  time  too  long, 
iar  the  experience  of  the  profession  abundantiy  shows  that  it 
18  not  until  long  after  his  introduction  to  the  forum,  the  lawyer 
becomes  skilled  in  professional  learning,  so  wide  is  the  field  of 
research,  so  numerous  are  the  elementary  treatises  and  reports, 
Hud  BO  vast  ihe  labor  requisite  even  for  a  familiarity  witii  the 
Btandard  authors.  The  seven  years,  however,  are  soon  abridged 
to  three,  by  counting  the  four  years  spent  in  a  collegiate  course 
Hb  an  equivalent  for  four  of  the  legal  course.    Finally,  the  rule 
itself  was  entirely  abolished,  and  the  path  to  professional  prao- 
tice  has  been  opened  to  any  candidate  who  may  prove  himself 
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able  to  pass  the  requisite  examination.  What  tests  their  ex 
aminations  are  of  proficiency,  is  too  well  known-  to  need  com 
ment  I  The  result  is,  that  tiie  bar  is  flooded  with  tyros,  com 
mencing  practice  without  sufficient  previous  training  and 


cipline,  or  even  a  pretense  of  that  learning  which  is  essentiaE^ 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  lawyer.    A  young  man  thus  thrown. 
into  active  life,  rarely  if  ever  finds  that  leisure  which  is  neces- 
sary for  study ;  amid  the  cares  of  business,  the  utmost  he  can. 
do,  is  to  prepare  himself  as  well  as  possible,  for  the  particular 
emergency,  and  his  legal  education  becomes  thus  a  matter  of* 
chance  and  accident — a  result  of  personal  experiences,  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  the  cases  upon  which  he  may  happen  to  be 
employed,  and  utterly  wanting,  therefore,  in  that  method  and 
accuracy,  and  knowledge  of  principles  which  long  and  careful 
instruction  can  alone  impart.     The  consequences  of  such  iw 
system  are  yet  only  partially  felt.     Our  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  judges  are  the  crop  of  the  old  planting ;  but  when. 
this  seed  has  run  out,  and  we  come  to  reap  the  new  harvest — 
when  the  bar  and  the  bench  are  to  be  supplied  from  men  who 
have  approached  the  profession  without  sufficient  education, 
and  learning — then  some  adequate  remedy  must  be  applied,  or 
the  very  foundations  of  law  and  of  justice  be  subverted     We^ 
look  for  this  remedy  in  the  special  training  and  education  o^ 
those  designed  for  the  legal  profession,  in  the  college  and  the 
law-school.    The  student  at  law  requires  as  much,  at  least,  of* 
particular  instruction  in  his  department,  as  the  student  of  medi- 
cine or  divinity.     The  science  of  which  he  should  become  a 
master,  needs  methodical  and  protracted  study ;  it  is  spread 
over  a  wide  range  of  text-books ;  it  is  multifarious  in  its  de- 
tails, abstruse  and  profound  in  its  principles,  and  to  be  well 
taught,  demands  able,  skillful,  and  learned  instructors.    Li  our 
opinion,  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  upon  the  commu- 
nity in  which  we  live,  than  the  institution,  in  connection  with 
one  of  our  colleges,  of  a  course  of  legal  education,  under  the 
direction  of  competent  professors,  in  which  the  students  who 
throng  the  law-offices  of  New-York,  might  participate,  whilst 
learning  the  practical  duties  of  their  profession.    The  wants  of 
the  age  demand  this,  and  the  want  must  be  supplied.     But  to 
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E>Qtiini  to  our  author,  whoee  efforts  in  this  department  have 
C^atorally  led  to  oar  long  digression. 

To  understand  properly  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
tt  18  eminently  necessary  that  careM  regard  should  be  paid  to 
feiie  form  of  government  which  it  superseded,  and  to  the  series 
of  steps  which  resulted  in  this  last  and  crowning  work  of  the 
vnbdom  of  our  forefathers. 

Judge  Dner  introduces  his  subject  with  an  interesting  and 
Incid  statement  of  the  attempts  towards  the  sydtem  of  confed- 
eration which  preceded  the  Congress  of  1774,  and  traces  with 
care  the  historical  progress  of  the  confederating  idea,  until  it 
leBolted  in  that  union  of  the  States  which,  whatever  its  de- 
fects, enabled  us  to  pass  through  the  trying  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lation.    The  faults  and  insufficiencies  of  the  old  Confederation 
are  {>ointed  out  as  worthy  of  study,  especially  from  the  fact 
that  they  led  to  the  remedial  provisions,  aimed  at  these  parti- 
enlar  evils,  which  were  inserted  in  the  new  Constitution.    ^Hie 
author  indicates  the  errors  of  the  old  system  with  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  lays  bare  with  philosophical  precision  its  radical 
defects,  and  then  proceeds  to  an  eidiibition,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  new  govern- 
ment.   He  next  brings  out  the  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 
civil  franchises  into  the  three  departments,  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial,  and  illustrates  the  principle  of  reserving 
certain  inalienable  rights  to  the  people  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  supreme  power.    And  here,  we  may  remark,  the  wisdom 
of  our  revolutionary  statesmen  was  most  signally  displayed. 
The  Constitution  was  theoretical  in  the  sense  of  its  being  an 
experiment  in  the  field  of  government  without  a  precedent 
And  yet  it  was  constructed  upon  a  truly  philosophical  basis. 
It  contained,  in  fact,  in  its  provisions,  the  application  of  sound 
reasoning  and  true  philosophy  to  the  experience  of  the  past 
It  did  not  venture  upon  wild  and  visionary  schemes,  merely 
with  blind  confidence  in  what  is  called  the  democratic  princi- 
ple, but  acknowledging  in  its  full  length  and  breadth  the  deri- 
Tation  of  all  lawful  government  from  the  people,  it  paid  regard 
to  the  teachings  of  history,  and  sought  to  perpetuate  the  demo- 
cratic principle  itselt  by  preserving  it  from  being  wrecked 
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amid  the  storms  of  faction,  or  corrupted  to  the  core  by  th 


venality  and  dishonesty  of  demagogues.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  such  a  system  of  theorizing  and  the  visionary-^^^ 
plans  which  in  later  days  have  led  to  overturning  the  old 
established  principles  of  our  State  Constitutions,  that  there  ii 
between  putting  out  to  sea  with  compass,  instruments,  and 
chart,  or  venturing  upon  the  deep,  with  no  other  guide  than 
the  temerity  and  the  hopes  of  a  rash  helmsman.  One  is  no- 
thing but  untried  experiment,  the  other  a  reasonable  action^^Ki 
based  upon  previous  experience.  In  this  manner  the  wise  ant 
sagacious  founders  of  the  Constitution  laid  the  basis  of  thi 
new  government  upon  principles  of  human  nature  and 
trines  of  polity  verified  by  the  record  of  the  rise,  progreas,— >  S 
and  fall  of  ancient  nations,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  springs  0!^^=^"^ 
human  action,  and  experience  of  the  actual  working  of  liberaLMU 
forms  of  government  in  modem  times.  Their  philosophy 
broad  and  Baconian,  a  deduction  from  the  past,  to  so  light 
the  future  and  warn  and  provide  against  the  repetition  of  oI< 
and  fatal  errors,  in  the  trial  of  self-government  We  see  ho^ 
nicely  and  acutely  they  reasoned  in  erecting  a  system 
checks  and  balances  in  the  arrangement  of  the  execative, 
legislative,  and  judicial  departments,  how  their  arguments 
often  extended  into  most  refined  and  subtle  disquisitions  upon 
the  principles  of  government,  the  motives  of  human  action, 
the  liability  of  the  people  to  become  corrupt  and  careless  of 
liberty,  the  tendency  of  rulers  towards  usurpation  and  tyran- 
ny, and  the  necessity  of  treating  a  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  having  its  own  peculiar  imperfections,  and  requir- 
ing some  conservative  influence  to  check  its  liability  to  dis- 
ease. 

The  Constitution  itself  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  this 
sound  and  rational  political  philosophy  that  the  careM  and 
judicious  student  in  considering  the  nicely  adjusted  parts  of 
the  system,  is  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  profound  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  fabric,  which  animate  its  limbs  and 
structure,  and  give  harmony  and  symmetry  to  its  functional 
action.  This  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  the  noblest  proof  of 
the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  its  founders.  That  Judge  Daer 
justly  appreciates  it,  is  evidenced  repeatedly  in  the  various 
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^^^nisitioiifl  that  adorn  the  pages  of  his  work.  Take,  for  ex- 
^^ple,  his  lucid  and  beantifnl  exposition  of  the  division  of  the 
hirers  of  gOYemment,  and  the  reasons  for  such  a  distribution. 

''The  constitatioii  of  a  government  on  a  single  principle,  whetiier  of  monarchy, 
Eietocraqy,  or  democracy,  Is  undoubtedlj  the  most  practical  and  ea^,  fix>m  itu 
HMtor  simplicity.  But  a  Constitation  may  embrace  any  two  of  those  principles, 
I  tiiat  of  andent  Rome  and  those  of  "some  of  the  Grecian  States,  and,  in  more 
odem  timei^  tiiose  of  Gkneya  and  some  of  the  smaller  conmiunities  of  Italy;  or 
oonstitation  may,  like  that  of  England,  unite  the  three  simple  ibims ;  a  govem- 
ont  of  which  description,  although  antiquity  afibrded  no  example  of  it,  was  pro- 
vonoed  by  CScero  to  be^  if  rightly  organized  and  justly  balanced,  the  most  perfect 
odem  tlmoi  aad  our  own  country  have  shown  that  all  the  power  conceded  to  aii 
sveditaiy  monandii  may  be  safely  vested  in  the  elective  head  of  a  Democratic  Re- 
italic,  and  that  aQ  the  advantages  arising  from  the  uni^  of  the  executive  power 
jqr  be  Beooxed  without  necessarily  incurring  the  evils  of  an  hereditary  successioiL 
beae  ends  are  effected  by  the  application  of  that  great  discovery  of  modem  poll- 
oi^  Ae  prmc^  qf  represerUatum.  By  the  proper  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
y/wmnaaeat  among  several  distinct  branches,  according  to  this  fundamental  prinoi- 
hBf  eech  of  them  becomes,  in  its  respective  sphere,  the  immediate  and  equal  repre- 
sutetive  of  the  people,  as  the  direct  source  of  its  authority,  and  sole  ultimate 
eporitory  of  the  sovereign  power. 

"By  the  '  Powers  of  Gk>vemment,'  I  mean  those  distinguished  firom  each  other, 
■  tpportainiDg  to  the  Legislative^  Executive,  and  Judicial  departments ;  which 
fbonded  as  it  is  on  moral  order,  can  not  be  too  carefully  preserved.  In  the 
distributioa  of  these  powers,  and  the  application  of  proper  aids  and  checks  to 
coQsistB  the  optima  wnsUhUa  BespubUca,  contemplated  by  the  Roman  orator 
uB  an  okgeot  of  desire  and  admiration,  rather  than  of  hope. 

**  Should  these  three  powers  be  ix^judidoualy  blended— fcr  instance,  should  the 

E^egialative  and  Executive,  or  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  be  united  in 

tbe  same  handa  the  combination  would  be  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  the 

«vilB  to  be  ai^nehendcd  would  be  the  same,  whether  the  powers  in  question  wert' 

dsffolTed  on  a  single  magistrate,  or  vested  in  a  numerous  body.    H  moreover,  the 

tibdple  of  representation  be  applied  only  to  a  part  of  the  government,  when* 

othff  parts  exist  independently  of  that  principle,  with  an  equal  or  superior  weight 

to  that  constituted  in  conformity  to  it,  the  benefits  of  the  one  must  obviously  be 

pvtiil,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  others,  in  proportion  to  their 

pndondnanoe. 

**!•  representation  may  thus  be  partial  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  govern- 

■eat,  so  it  may  be  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  the  governed ;  and  in  this  case, 

the  rartrictioii  is  objectionable  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  excluded 

from  representation,  or  fW>m  the  exercise  of  a  fi-ee  and  intelligent  voice  in  the  choice 

of  tbeir  rulers.    In  some  countries  possessing  a  constitution,  the  right  or  power  ol 

elsctioo  is  variously  limited.    In  Venice,  it  was  formerly,  and  in  some  of  the  aris- 

loenitKal  republics  of  Switzerland,  it  still  is,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few  &mi- 

Bn,    In  the  limited  or  mixed  monarchies  of  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  it  is 

eoafined  to  powms  possessing  property  of  a  certain  description  or  amount    With 

Bi^  llie  rif^rta  of  representation  and  suffirage  are,  according  to  the  tfaeotyof  the  Gon- 

VoL.  IV.— 20 
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stdtution,  universal ;  but  in  practice  tbej  both  are  qualified — ^without^  however,  im- 
pairing the  general  principle. 

*'  It  is  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  three  great  departments  of  government^  and, 
by  proper  checks  and  securities,  preserving  the  principle  of  representation  in  regard 
both  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  the  enjojment  of  the  right,  that  a  written 
Ck>nstitution  possesses  great  and  manifest  advantages  over  those  which  rest  on  tra- 
ditionary information,  or  which  are  to  be  collected  from  the  acts  of  the  government 
itselfl  If  the  people  can  refer  only  to  the  ordinances  and  decrees  of  their  rulers 
to  ascertain  their  rights,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  evoiy  such  act  may  introduce  a  new 
principle,  there  can  be  no  stability  in  the  Constitution.  The  powers  of  the  repre- 
sentative and  of  the  constituent  are  inverted ;  and  the  Legislature  is,  ftom  its  om- 
nipotence^ enidaled  to  alter  the  Constitution  at  its  pleasure.  Nor  can  such  lawB  be 
questioned  by  Iftdividuals,  or  declared  void  by  the  Courts  of  Justice^  as  they  may 
with  ui^  where  the  power  of  the  Legislature  itself  is  controlled  by  the  Oooatitution. 

"  A  written  Constitution,  therefore,  which  may  thus  be  appealed  to  by  the  people^ 
and  construed  and  enforced  by  the  judicial  power,  is  most  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  citizen,  and  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  it  was  reserved  ibr 
the  present  age,  and  the  citizens  of  this  country,  fiilly  to  appredate  and  soundly  to 
apply  the  great  principle  of  popular  representation,  and  to  afford  the  first  practieal 
example  of  a  '  Social  Comtbaot.^  *' 

And  again  in  respect  to  the  judicial  power: 

^«  As  the  personal  security  and  private  property  of  every  mdividual  depend  on  the 
wisdom,  stability,  and  integrity  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Judicial  power  inter- 
feres more  directly  and  uniformly  than  either  of  the  other  departments^  with  all 
the  concerns  of  social  and  private  life.  No  government  can  be  complete  in  its 
form,  or  perfect  in  its  principles  of  organization,  without  this  power.  7^  make 
laws  and  execute  them,  are  the  rospective  objects  of  the  other  two  departments, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  two  principal  operations  of  government  But  laws  can  not  be 
folly  and  correctly  executed  unless  there  be  a  power  in  the  State  to  expound  and 
apply  thenL  This  power  being  auxiliary  to  the  Executive  authority,  partake^  in 
some  degree,  of  its  nature.  But  its  office  is,  in  some  cases,  to  control  the  exeroise 
of  Executive  power ;  and  those  acts  of  the  latter,  which  are  judicially  declared  to 
be  imoonstitutional  or  unlawful,  are  thereby  rendered  inoperative  and  void.  The 
Judicial  department  may  also  be  said  to  participate  in  the  Legislative  power,  as  its 
construction  of  legislative  acts  is  binding  and  conclusive ;  although  this  does  not 
prevent  the  Legislature  from  repairing  defects,  or  explaining  ambiguities,  by  subse- 
quent laws  operating  on  subsequent  cases. 

"  A  higher  function,  moreover,  appertains  to  this  department,  under  a  written 
Constitution,  founded  upon  true  principles  of  representation,  and  establishing  a  just 
separation  of  the  three  branches  of  Government,  and  that  is,  to  expound  the  Con- 
stitution, and  thereby  test  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Executive  department,  in  aM  cases  where  the  question  as  to  (heir  am- 
fftrucUon  arises  in  a  suit  at  law  or  in  equity.  Hence  the  more  imperious  and  abso- 
lute necessity  of  securing,  by  fundamental  provisions,  the  independence  (^  the 
Judicial  power.  A  Constitution  which  omitted  to  establish  an  adequate  Judicial 
power,  could  not  successfully  be  carried  into  effect,  and  i^  mstead  of  being  rendered 
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independent)  that  power  be  united  with  one  or  both  of  the  other  departments,  or 
if  thoee  charged  with  its  administration  were  made  dependent  on  either  of  them, 
its  digmtjr  and  utility  would  be  destroyed. 

"  The  Judicial  power  in  every  government  must  be  coextensive  with  the  power  of 
legislation.  Were  there  no  power  to  interpret,  pronounce,  and  enforce  the  laws, 
the  government)  if  it  did  not  perish  by  its  own  weakness,  would  be  corrupted  by 
tiie  uBiupation  of  new  powers  by  the  Legislature,  to  the  subversion  of  public  liberty. 
But  the  Judicial  authority  can  not^  by  the  force  of  language,  be  made  to  exceed 
the  Legislative  power,  for  such  excess  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  nature ;  and 
a,  by  express  terms,  it  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  so  restricted  as  to  embrace  a 
part  ooly  of  the  subjects  of  actual  legislation,  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the 
whole  fljstem  would,  in  proportion,  be  materially  impaired.  The  Ck)nstitution, 
therefore^  establishes  the  Judicial  power  as  a  substantive,  integral,  and  independ- 
ent branch  of  the  Qovemment ;  and  this  was  the  more  necessary,  fh)m  the  extra- 
fw^tnatj  complications  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the 
»everal  Btates,  resulting  unavoidably  from  the  nature  of  the  Federal  Union." 

The  following  remarks  in  relation  to  an  elective  judiciary, 
we  can  not  refrain  from  quoting,  as  expressing  in  a  few  terse 
pasages,  the  pith  and  substance  of  the  erroneous  views  involved 
in  the  direct  selection  of  judges  by  the  people  at  a  popular 
election : 

*'The  mode  of  appointing  public  officers  by  the  President  and  Senate,  I  have 

abee^  Bpokan  of  as  generally  advantageous;  and  it  seems  peculiarly  fit  and  proper 

with  reqpeot  to  the  Judicial  department    The  just  and  vigorous  investigation  and 

poDMimient  of  every  q>ecies  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  compelling  every  man 

ponctaally  to  fhlfill  his  contracts,  are  duties,  not,  certainly,  of  the  most  popular 

chaiactar,  although  their  faithfiil  discharge  will  always  command  the  approbation 

.  of  the  candid  and  judicious.    The  fittest  men  would  probably  pooBosn  too  much  re- 

Hrre^  and  too  mudi  severity  of  morals,  to  secure  an  election  depending  on  univer- 

•1  loffinige ;  'nor  would  the  mode  of  appointment  by  a  large  deliberatlYe  assembly 

be  enlided  to  unqualified  approbation.    There  are  too  many  occaaioDS,  and  too 

1B117  temptations  for  intrigue  and  the  operation  of  party  prejudices,  and  too  much 

vope  ftr  the  interference  of  local  interests,  to  permit  such  a  body  to  act,  in  such 

with  a  sufficiently  shigle  and  steady  regard  for  the  public  welfare." 


Hie  role  of  interpretation  applied  to  the  Constitution  has,  it 
is  well  known,  varied  between  three  schools — the  extreme  strict 
constmctionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  broad  latitudinarians 
an  the  other,  occupying  opposite  poles.    Judge  Duer  holds 
neither  of  these  positions,  but  manifestly  inclines  to  that  safer 
and  more  rational  rule  of  interpretation  which  avoids  all  gen- 
eralizing, and  looks  rather  to  the  intent,  spirit,  and  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  guide  for  its  construction,  which 
examines  '^  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  particular  powers, 
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duties,  and  rights,  with  all  the  lights  and  aids  of  contemporairi^ 
history,  and  gives  to  the  words  of  each  such  operation  and 
force  consistent  with  their  legitimate  meaning,  as  to  fairly  se- 
cure and  attain  the  ends  proposed."  An  excellent  specimen 
of  this  mode  of  interpretation  will  be  found  in  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  much-disputed  question  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  levy  a  tariff  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures. 

'*  Although  Oongre»  has  the  express  and  exdosive  power  '  to  lay  and  collect 
dutiefl^  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pajr  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  oommon  defeoie 
and  general  wel&re  of  the  United  States,^  yet  it  is  denied  that  tiieae  wordB  oonftr 
aathority  to  lay  duties  and  imposts  for  any  other  purposes  than  thoee  of  diadiai;^ 
ing  the  national  debts,  supporting  the  civil  and  miUtaiy  establlrfimente  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  specifically  enumerated,  and  vested 
by  the  Ooostitution  in  Congress ;  thus  excluding  fiom  all  share  of  wiAaTfiwg  ^ 
last  member  of  the  dauso,  which  specifies  the  '  general  ^rel&re*  as  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  this  branch  of  taxation  was  wholly  given  up  to  the  Kational 
Qovemment  And  while  some  contend  that  there  is  no  express  anthoritrf  gnmted 
to  Oongress  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  oommodities,  in  order  to  &vor  or  pioteok  siiiii- 
lar  productions  and  fabrics  of  our  own  gprowth  or  manufacture — nor  aoj  power, 
express  or  implied,  to  encourage  domestic  industry  by  any  means  whatBoever ; 
and  that  no  such  authority  or  power  arises  ttom  intendment,  as  iiiiiiinniUji  to  cany 
into  eflbct  any  of  the  enumerated  powers;  others  allege  that  this  axitborify,  tf  it 
exist  at  all,  can  only  be  constitutionally  exercised  indirectly,  as  raroKing  incident- 
ally from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  witli  foreign  nations ;  and  that  InpoBtB 
beyond  what  may  be  requisite  to  provide  a  revenue  to  meet  the  neoeesaij  and  ocdi- 
naiy  expenditures  of  the  (Government,  can  only  be  imposed  to  the  extent  veqoirad  to 
countervail  the  commercial  restrictions  of  other  countries. 

"It  will  be  perceived,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  exposition  of  the  power  in  ques- 
tion denies^  in  efibct,  any  operation  whatever  to  that  branch  of  the  daoae  in  the 
Ooostitution  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  conferred;  and  thus  adopts  the  opposite 
extreme  to  that  latitude  of  construction  which  would  give  to  the  expreasioiis  lela- 
tivo  to  providing  for  the  ^  general  welfare,*  a  moaning  more  extensive  tlian  any 
other  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  invest  Congress  with  a  general  power  of  legis- 
lation. It  is,  however  '  awkward,'  a  soimd  rule  of  construction,  and  admitted  to 
be  universal  in  its  application,  that  the  dififbrent  parts  of  the  same  instroment  are 
to  be  so  expounded  as  to  give  effect  to  the  whole,  and  to  every  portion  soaoeptible  ol 
meaning.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  words  in  question  were  introdooed 
without  some  object ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  excluded  flrom  all  ahare  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  clause,  unless  incapable  of  bearing  any  signifloation  in  con- 
nection with  those  with  which  they  are  conjoined.  But  the  specific  ends  em- 
braced by  these  general  terms  can  not  certainly  bo  supposed  to  be  comprised  among 
those  more  definite  objects,  subsequently  enumerated  in  another  and  separate  dausc 
in  the  same  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  must,  tlierefore,  be  intended  that 

♦  Contt  U.  8^  Art.  I.,  Sect  VIII. 
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^or  oljecte  were  meant  to  be  ftccompfished  by  means  of  the  taxing  power,  than 

^e  pajment  of  the  'public  debt,'  and  providing  for  the  'common  defense;*  and 

^^^  those  fiirther  objects  comprehend  every  thing  to  which  the  'general  welfiure* 

'^^quires  the  power  to  be  applied,  as  the  direct  means  of  effecting  the  aid  propceed. 

^/  '^  A  ^flbieiit  Tiew  was,  indeed,  taken  of  this  clause  of  the  Gonstitntion  by  the 

^QtliofB  of  Tki  lidardUsti^  and  that  high  authority  has  been  quoted  in  support 

^  m  -rerj  different  interpretatioiL    In  answering  the  ol^ection  urged  against  the 

general  expfenkms  with  whidi  the  clause  concludes,  as  conferring  a  distinct  and 

sobstentiTe  power  *to  provide  fbr  the  common  defense  and  general  wel&re  of  the 

United  Slates^*  the  authors  of  TJte  Federalist  did  not  advert  to  the  circumstance 

that  lliCBa  ezpressiona  are  used  merely  as  a  general  and  summary  designation  of 

the  poxpoee  fcr  which  taxes  were*  to  be  laid,  independently  of  the  objects  subse- 

cfnegDlly  ipecifled ;  but  in  reftiting  the  objection,  they  seem  to  adopt,  in  part^  the 

of  their  adversaries^  and  admit  that  the  words  in  question  confer  a 

and  independent  power,  distinct  from  the  power  of  taxation ;  and  they 

moot  tbe  eigoment  drawn  from  these  terms,  against  this  extensive  and  sweeping 

of  the  power,  by  alleging  that  it  was  restricted  by  the  subsequent  enu- 

of  the  specifio  powers  of  Congress  in  the  same  section.    It  has  since, 

;  been  Judicially  decided,  and  is  even  admitted  by  those,  who^  neverthelesi^ 

to  aivafl  themselves  of  this  authority,  that  these  wxada  do  not  invest  Ck)ngre8S 

with  enj  power  whatsoever  distinct  tcom  the  power  of  taxation,  but  that  thqr 

to  the  purposes  for  which  that  power  may  be  exercised.    So  far,  more- 

ftom  affording  support  to  the  argument  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  en- 

.u&ctaresy  two  of  the  authors  of  The  FsdercUist,\  soon  after  the 

of  the  Government)  officially  asserted  that  power  to  be  exclusively 

in  CSoogresS)  which  body,  they  contoided,  was  bound  to  exercise  it    They 

it»  indeed,  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  but  the  acknowledged 

of  the  clause  oonfbrring  the  power  of  taxation,  referring  to  the  exer- 

cf  that  power,  as  the  means  or  instrument  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare, 

an  ampler  basis  for  the  right ;  and  in  order  to  establish  it  on  this  broader 

scdid  foundation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  that  the  'general  welfare' 

in  fhct^  promoted  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  commodities  to  such  an  amount 

win  tMtar  our  home  manufactures. 

>«ThiB  is  deariy  a  question  of  national  policy  and  legislation,  involving  facts  and 

not  oognizable,  from  their  nature^  in  the  Judicial  tribunals,  but  depending 

their  detecmination  upon  a  sound  exercise  of  legislative  discretion.    Their  de- 

mnit  of  necessity  belong  to  the  National  Legislature ;  for  the  States  can  not 

the  protection  in  the  mode  contemplated,  inasmuch  as  they  are  prohibited 

li^ying  any  duties  on  imports,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  executing 

own  health  and  inspection  laws,  and  have  no  power  whatsoever  to  regulate 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  most  onliglitened 

to  the  policy  of  protecting  domestic  manu&ctures,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to 

question  whether  the  '  general  welfare*  is  promoted  by  the  imposition  of  du- 

on  imports  with  that  view,  those  opinions  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  facts 

^^xid  prinffiipW  of  political  economy,  concerning  which  none  but  the  National  Leg- 

•Ha  41,1^  Mr.  Madison. 

t  Mr.  HamHtoii,  u  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  in  his  celebrated  Seport  on  Domestic  Mannfke- 
^ont;  and  Mr.  Madison,  as  a  member  of  tbe  Uoose  of  Bepreaentativea,  in  bis  support  of  tbe  bill 
tor  thfllr  enooangement. 
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islature  can,  for  any  practical  purpose,  aathoritativelj  decide.  The  necenitj  of 
vesting  in  Congress  the  power  of  determining  such  a  question,  may  be  fllnstrated 
by  analogy  from  the  power  of  the  President  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  exi- 
gency apon  which  his  power  of  calling  forth  the  miUtia  is  made  to  depend.  With- 
out such  authority,  we  have  seen  that  both  the  existence  of  the  exigency  and  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  would  turn,  not  on  his  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  one 
or  his  judgment  on  the  other,  but  upon  the  verdict  of  a  juiy  as  to  the  &ct8,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  the  legal  questions  they  might  present  So  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  now  under  consideration ;  unless  Congress  have  authority  to 
decide  on  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  diacretioo 
depends,  both  facts  and  principles  of  a  complicated  character,  concerning  which 
gpreat  conflict  of  opmion  exists,  would  be  subject  to  judicial  examinatioD,  and  a 
oonstroction  given  to  the  Constitution,  not  merely  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on 
the  question  whether  Congress  is  authorized  *  to  lay  duties  to  provide  ibr  the  gen- 
eral welfiure,'  but  upon  the  opinion  of  the  jury  whether  *  the  general  weUkre'  wafli 
upon  sound  principles  of  public  policy,  in  fiict  promoted  by  protective  duties. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imported  articles,  the  objec- 
tion, 80  far  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  the  revenue  thus  pro- 
duced is  applied,  loses  much  of  its  force,  from  the  circumstance  that  these  laws 
were  passed  before  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  for  the  payment  of  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  support  of  the  national  institutions,  the  proceeds  of  those  duties 
were  intended  to  be  applied.  Whether  they  have,  in  fact,  been  so  applied,  or  to 
what  purposes  the  surplus  arising  fh>m  them  has  been,  from  time  to  time^  appro- 
priated, are  questions  wholly  independent  of  the  constitutional  validity  of  lews 
merely  authorizing  such  duties  to  be  collected.  When  collected,  and  paid  into  the 
National  Treasury,  they  are  mingled  with  the  general  mass  of  fhnds,  and  are  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress ;  and  as,  by  the  Constitution,  '  no  money  can  be  drawn  fWxn 
the  treasury  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  law,'*  the  question  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  objects  to  which  any  part  of  the  pubUo  revenues  mijr  be 
applied  can  novor  arise,  until  a  law  bo  proposed  or  enacted  for  their  spedfio  appio- 
priation. 

*'  It  has  been,  moreover,  objected,  tliat  the  existing  laws,  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, are  unequal  in  their  operation,  and  therefore  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  all  duties  to  be  ^uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.'  But  the  uniformity  required  is  plainly  in  the  imposition,  and  not  in  the 
operation  of  the  duties ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  inequality  of  their 
operation,  it  is  equally  plain  that  it  never  can  be  controlled  by  the  Legislature,  but 
must  always  be  regulated  by  the  consumption  of  the  artido ;  for  all  indirect  taxes, 
except  imposts  on  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  may  be  said  to  be  voluntaiy  in  their 
operation ;  as  the  amount  paid  by  any  individual  must  always  depend  on  his  Bpon- 
taneous  purchase  of  the  article." 

We  must  here  close  our  notice  of  this  valuable  treatise  with 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  this  notice  may  serve  to  draw 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  cultivating  more  extensively  a 
study  of  the  Constitution,  especially  as  a  branch  of  collegiate 

♦  CoMt  U.  S^  Art  I.,  Soct.  IX..  7. 
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i.j[istractioii.    If  such  an  examination  of  its  history,  and  such  a 
philoeophical  analysis  of  its  principles  as  are  contained  in  this 
^volume  were  mastered  by  ^e  student,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
tiie  complete  education  of  an  American  youth,  we  should  soon 
find  prevalent  a  purer  patriotism,  and  more  sound,  just,  and 
trae  motives  of  government    Judicious  and  conservative  views 
^wonld  make  their  appearance  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  in 
the  sphere  of  active  politics,  and  withal  a  love  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  Constitution,  based  upon  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  their  excellencies,  would  be  promoted  and  cherished.    Un- 
derstanding the  evils  from  which  we  escaped  by  the  adoption 
of  this  form  of  government,  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  its  various  provisions,  the  blessings  which  have  been 
consequent  upon  the  institution  of  the  national  authority  of. 
the  United  States  in  its  domestic  and  municipal  relations,  and 
ss  a  sovereignty  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  true- 

liearted  American  will  never  be  willing  to  surrender  such 

prions  privileges. 

"In  tUs  exposition,"  sajs  Jodge  Doer,  ** it  has,  I  trost,  been  rendered  also  man- 
iM^  tiiat  tmlesB  soch  were  the  nature  and  principles  of  that  Ck)n8titation,  it  would 
never  have  accomplished,  as  it  has  most  effectoallj  and  happfly,  the  great  ends  for 
wfaioh  it  was  ordained,  nor  delivered  the  people  of  this  country  from  the  ovils  they 
had  experienced  under  the  Confederation.  I  trust,  too,  that,  in  reviewing  this 
system  of  government  in  its  practical  operation  and  results,  you  will  havo  per- 
ceived  that  we  have  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  not  only  for  defending 
usftom  those  fiyrmer  evils  which  must  necessarily  have  increased  under  a  mere 
sDiaiioe  between  the  States,  but  for  bestowing  on  us,  in  their  stead,  those  blessings 
of  liberty,  law,  order,  peace,  and  prosperity,  which,  under  Providence,  the  present 
OoDStitatiOQ  has  secured  to  the  present  generation  and  promises  to  posterity.  And 
flnaOtf,  I  liQSt,  most  confidently,  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  join  with  me  in 
earnest  and  devout  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  that  our  National 
Govenmieot,  as  established  by  this  Constitution,  and  the  happiness  hitherto  enjoyed 
under  it^  may  stand  as  fast  and  endure  as  long  as  the  vast  continent  over  which  it 
sseoui  destined  to  extend  its  influence  or  its  sway." 
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THE  OHUBOH  AT  WILLIAMBBUBG,  BBUTON  PABIBH. 
[OcmHnued  from  Januairy  HJimber.l 

We  have  now  to  confiider  Mr.  Blair,  as  CommiBBary^  and  hay- 
ing with  the  Governors,  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  aad 
affairs  of  the  Church ;  as  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
with  no  defined  limits  of  authoritT;  as  thcfounder  and  President 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  having  joint  action  with  visitorB, 
professors,  and  others,  in  all  things  belonging  to  the  College,  and 
of  coarse  often  coming  in  collision  with  them ;  as  member  of  the 
Council,  consulting,  and  deciding  with  the  Governor  and  othere 
— ^the  first  men  of  Virginia — on  all  the  concerns  of  the  State, 
civil  and  religious,  and  forming  the  great  judicial  body,  to  whom 
all  important  causes  wore  referred  for  final  decision.  That  a 
man  o£  his  active  character  and  superior  mind  should,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  have  been  thus  associated  in  matters  of 
such  importance,  without  frequent  collision,  and  without  hav- 
ing many  enemies,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  That  he  should  be 
charged  with  worldliness  and  management,  with  being  an  in- 
former to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  whom  he  must  have  had  intimate  correspondence, 
was  to  be  expected;  that  he  should  be  misunderstood  by 
many,  and  be  very  unpopular  with  some  good  men,  through 
that  misunderstanding,  and  perhaps  through  want  of  concilia- 
tory manners  and  a  tact  in  the  management  of  men,  all  these 
things  might  be  expected.  He  was  involved  in  difficulties 
with  Governors  and  Clergymen,  more  or  less  during  almost 
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the  whole  period  of  his  Commissarjship,  and  Presidency  of  the 
Oollege.    I  have  the  whole  of  these  controversies  spread  before 
me,  in  long  and  tedions  letters  from  himself  and  his  opponents 
to  the  authorities  in  England,  which  have  never  been  publish- 
ed.   His  first  controversy  was  with  Governor  Androe,  who 
came  to  Virginia  under  no  good  character,  from  New- York. 
By  royal  instructions,  Andros  was  not  only  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  ordinary,  the  representative  of  the  King  and 
Bishop  of  London,  in  Church  matters,  the  Commissary  being 
comparatively  a  very  negative  character.    When  these  com- 
plaints were  made,  which  ended  in  his  disgrace.  Dr.  Blair, 
then  in  England  about  his  College,  preferred  the  charges 
against  him  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  to  the  CSiurch,  the  clergy 
and  the  College,  bringing  proo&  of  the  same.    The  charges 
cover  thirty-two  foUo  pages  of  manuscript,  and  are  well  written. 
Bat  Blair  has  formidable  foes  to  meet  in  London.    Oovemor 
Andros  sends  over  in  his  defense.  Col.  Byrd  of  Westover,  Mr. 
-  Hairison  of  0urry,  Mr.  Povey,  a  man  high  in  ofl5ce  in  the 
Gblonj,  and  a  Mr.  Marshall,  to  arraign  Dr.  Blair  himself 
befofre  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buty.     Two  days  are  spent  in  Lambeth  Palace  in  the  examina- 
tion.    The  charges  and  the  answers  are  set  down,  and  filled  up 
fifty-eeven  foHo  pages  of  manuscript    Never  were  four  men 
tx&Ofre  completely  foiled  by  one.    The  accusers  seem  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  it,  and  doubtless  wished  themselves  out  of  Lam- 
beth Pitlace,  long  before  the  trial  was  over.    One  of  the  chief 
charges  was,  Mr.  Blair's  partidity  to  Scotchmen,  whom  they 
%aid  he  brought  over  to  fill  the  churches,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.    But  being  called  on  to  specify  names, 
\t  was  found  that  they  had  made  egregious  blunders  as  to  facts ; 
that  some  whom  they  supposed  to  be  Scots,  were  Englishmen. 
Qreat  was  the  prejudice  against  Mr.  Blair,  as  being  a  Scot. 
This  was  the  time  when  that  unhappy  feeling  was  at  its  height 
in  England,  when  a  "  beggarly  Scot,"  was  the  common  phrase. 
A  number  of  the  private  letters  which  1  have,  show  the  preju- 
dice to  have  been  very  strong.    The  result  of  it  all  was,  that 
Mr.  Blair  came  home  with  a  good  sum  of  money  for  his  Col- 
lege, and  Andros  was  sent  back  to  England  to  stand  his  trial, 
from  which  he  came  out  but  badly.    Governor  Nicholson 
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succeeds  him.  He  had  been  Deputy  Governor  before  Andres 
came  over,  and  there  was  then  a  good  understanding  and 
friendship  between  him  and  Mr.  Blair.  During  the  Govern- 
ment of  Andros,  he  was  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  disagreed 
with  the  good  Commissary  Bray,  not  a  litde.  On  returning  to 
Yirgina,  he  seemed  to  be  a  changed  man.  A  disappointment 
in  love  (as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  article)  was  thought  to 
have  much  to  do  with  it  He  was  vain,  conceited,  ficUe, 
passionate,  and  acted  sometimes  like  a  mad  man,  though  still 
professing  great  zeal  for  the  Church.  After  a  year  or  two,  Dr. 
Blair  and  himself  were  open  foes.  Letters  on  both  sides  were 
written  to  England.  Blair  wrote  four,  covering  in  all  forty-four 
pages  folio,  charging  him  with  interfering  with  his  provincey 
and  with  private  and  public  misconduct;  dwelling  on  his  fori- 
ousness  in  relation  to  the  affair  of  Miss  Burwell,  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Fouace.  The  Council  and  some  of  the  clergy,  joined  wifli 
him  in  petitioning  the  recall  of  Kicholson,  which  petition  was 
successful.  The  Church  and  State  were  in  a  uproar.  A  num- 
ber of  the  clergy,  with  whom  Mr.  Blair  was  unpopular,  and 
whom  Mr.  Nicholson  had  ingratiated  by  taking  part  with  them 
against  the  Yestries,  and  representing  Mr.  Blair  as  less  fBv<H> 
able  to  their  cause,  took  part  with  Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Kioh- 
olson  ordered  a  convocation  to  be  assembled  for  general 
purposes,  and  during  its  sitting,  had  private  meetings  of  those 
friendly  to  him,  at  his  house  or  lodging,  who  signed  a  paper 
denying  the  charges  of  Mr.  Blair  and  the  Council.  A  great 
dinner  or  supper  was  given  them  at  the  hotel  in  Williams- 
burg, which  was  satirized  in  a  ballad,  in  which  their  hilarity 
was  set  forth,  and  some  of  them  depicted  in  rather  unfavorable 
colors.  It  soon  appeared  in  London.  Mr.  Blair,  with  his  few 
friends  however,  (for  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  present 
were  against  him,  17  to  6,)  triumphed  again,  and  Mr.  Nichol- 
son was  recalled.  In  his  place  Mr.  Nott,  an  amiable  man, 
came  out,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  with  him  a  severe 
letter  to  the  clergy,  begging  them  not  "  to  play  the  fool  any 
more."  Mr.  Nott  died  in  a  short  time,  much  esteemed  and 
regretted. 

In  1710,  Col.  Spottswood  was  appointed  Governor ;  an  old 
soldier,  a  man  of  resolute  character,  of  liberal  views  on  many 
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points,  but  a  most  ultra  man  for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  for 
the  transfer  of  it  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.    For  some  years 
he  and  Mr.  Blair  agreed  well.    They  both  were  in  favor  of 
efforts  for  the  Indians.    Mr.  Blair  advocated  the  Governor's 
favorite  enterprise,  for  ascending  the  Bine  Bidge  and  looking 
upon  the  valley  beyond.    At  length  the  Governor  became  un- 
popular with  the  House  of  Burgesses,  for  some  measures  sup- 
poeed  to  be  high-handed,  and  again  Col.  Byrd  is  sent  over 
with  others  to  bring  charges  against  him,  and  was  more  sue- 
ceasful  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Blair.    About  this  time  Gover- 
nor Spottswood  got  into  a  difficulty  with  the  Vestry  of  St 
Anne's  parish,  Essex,  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the  Ves- 
tries and  Governors  in  the  matter  of  induction,  in  which  he 
claims  higher  powers  than  had  ever  been  claimed  before.    The 
Hev.  Hugh  Jones  had  been  in  England,  and  reported  some 
things  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  unfavorable  to  the  rubrical 
exactness  of  Mr.  Blair  and  others ;  and  evil  reports  also  as 
to  the  moral  character  of  some  of  die  clergy,  were  rife  in  the 
mother  country.    In  1719,  the  Bishop  of  London  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Governor  and  Commissary,  directing  a  convocation 
of  the  clergy,  to  receive  a  communication  from  him.     At  their 
laieeting  the  letter  is  read.    It  referred  to  some  reports  as  to 
tiiie  evil  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  the  violation  of  the  rubrics. 
Oonunissary  Blair  opens  the  meeting  with  a  sermon  and  ad- 
^LreflB.    The  Governor  calls  upon  him  for  his  sermon,  which  he 
Snunediately  sent    The  Governor  was  offended  at  something 
xn  it  touching  government    Perhaps  the  Commissary,  even  at 
*that  day,  had  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  American  independence 
Sn  him.    The  Governor  also  sends  in  an  address  to  the  clergy, 
Sn  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  letter,  which  he  had 
'previously  read.    He  opens  with  a  direct  assault  on  Commis- 
sary Blair,  saying  that  he  knew  of  no  clergyman  who  trans- 
gressed the  rubrics,  except  the  Commissary,  who  sometimes  let 
a  layman  read  the  service  for  him  in  church,  and  even  the 
l)urial  service  in  his  presence,  and  wished  to  establish  lay- 
Teaders  in  the  parishes.    He  also  charged  him  with  injuring 
the  clergy,  by  opposing  their  induction,  etc.    To  all  this  the 
Commissary  had  an  easy  answer.     Once  or  twice,  when  unable 
to  go  through  the  service  through  sickness,  he  had  gotten  a 
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lay-reader  to  assist  him.  On  some  occasion  he  may  have 
passed  the  churchyard  when  a  clerk  or  lay-reader  was  burying 
some  one,  a  thing  very  common  in  Virginia  at  that  time  by 
reason  of  the  scarcity  of  clergymen,  and  when  lay-readers 
were  common,  and  commanded  by  law.  As  to  the  disconrag- 
ing  of  induction,  he  shows  that  he  had  always  advised  it ;  bat 
that  the  Yestries  would  not  present  ministers  for  this  purpose 
to  the  Governor,  and  that  the  Governors  would  not  use  the 
privilege  granted,  and  perform  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them 
by  the  royal  institution,  namely,  after  six  months'  vacancy  to 
present  and  induct,  if  the  Vestry  did  not  supply  the  place.  Ab 
to  his  own  example,  he  said  that  he  could  not  help  it,  for  the 
Vestry  in  Williamsburg  would  not  present  him  to  the  Governor 
for  induction,  and  that  he  (the  Governor)  though  on  the  spot, 
had  never  remonstrated  against  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  communicated  the  fact  of  his  election  to  the  Governor,  he 
only  received  the  assurance  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him ;  not 
one  word  being  said  about  induction.'^  The  manuscript  of  the 
journal  of  this  convocation  is  before  me,  covering  some  forty 
or  fifty  pages.  Neither  this,  nor  any  other  journal  of  a  colo- 
nial convocation,  has  ever  been  in  print.  It  is  one  of  the  meal 
interesting  documents  of  the  kind  I  ever  read,  and  exhibits  in 
a  clearer  light  the  true  condition  of  the  Church,  and  character 
of  the  clergy,  and  peculiarities  of  the  two  great  combatants, 
Spottswood^and  Blair,  than  can  be  seen  anywhere  else.  The 
whole  history  of  the  dispute  about  induction,  is  also  there 
seen.  The  persevering  determination  of  the  Vestries  as  to  their 
defensive  measures,  and  the  carefulness  of  the  Governor,  the 
Council,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Crown,  to  come  into 

*  Another  faisinaation  agaiiut  Dr.  Blair  by  the  GoTemor,  and  open  charge  by  some  of  tbt 
clergy  wa^  that  he  had  never  been  Episcopally  ordained.  The  Bishop  of  London  in  his  letter, 
inqaired  whether  any  of  thoee  officiating  in  Virginia  were  without  Episcopal  orders.  In  reply  to 
thla,  some  of  them  expressed  their  doabts  in  open  assembly,  whether  Dr.  BUdr's  papers  wsra 
genain&  This  was  also  satis&ctorlly  answered.  The  triumph  of  Dr.  Blair  was  again  complete. 
Governor  Spottswood  was  superseded  in  1722,  by  Governor  Drysdale,  and  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  his  unfortunate  assault  upon  Dr.  Blair,  and  the  high  position  he  assumed  in  regard  to  tbs 
Vestries  who  were  the  Burgesses  of  the  country,  and  opposed  to  Spottswood,  contributed  to  this. 
Governor  Spottswood  evidently  felt  his  defeat,  and  was  not  disposed  to  engage  in  another  contwt 
with  Dr.  Blair,  for  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  speaking  of  some  steps  which  ought  to  be 
taken  In  relation  to  a  clergyman,  supposed  to  be  an  evil  one,  and  who  had  been  entertained  in  a 
parish,  in  preference  to  one  whom  he  had  appointed,  be  says :  ^  That  I  must  remain  paaalTe,  or 
else  I  shall  raise  the  old  combustion  in  this  government,  and  be  in  danger  of  drawing  your  Lord* 
ship's  OommlHary  on  my  back  again." 
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collifiion  with  the  Yestries  is  there  plainly  seen.    Thongh  the 
Vestries  doubtless  often  made  the  position  of  the  ministeiB  a 
painfully  precarioos  one,  and  that  doubtless  prevented  some 
good  men  from  coming  over,  yet  these  were  lesser  evils  than 
^woald  result  from  allowing  the  Governor  to  be  the  patron  of 
all  tho  livings,  with  authority  to  send  to,  and  keep  in  parishes, 
anjr  and  all  whom  he  should  choose.    So  interesting  and  in- 
stamctive  is  this  journal,  beyond  that  of  any  meeting  ever  held 
by  the  clergy  of  Virginia,  that  should  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
publish these  articles  in  a  volume,  I  shall  subjoin  the  docu- 
ment in  an  appendix.    There  is  one  question  proposed  by  the 
Sishop  of  London,  which  was  very  difficult  to  be  managed, 
namely,  whether  any  of  them  knew  of  the  existence  of  evil 
livera  among  the  clergy.    It  was  first  proposed  in  the  meeting 
firom  the  chair.    The  answer  was,  that  none  of  them  were 
jperaanaUy  acquainted  with  any  notorioua  evil  Uvera,  and  the 
same  was  introduced  into  an  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
cLrawn  up  by  the  committee.    It  was  a  trying  question,  and 
y/rms  doubtless  evaded,  by  denying  that  they  were  personally 
.acquainted  with  such.    It  is  probable  that  the  notorious  evU 
liT0n  did  not  attend  convocations,  especially  this,  as  they 
might  have  heard  the  special  object  of  it.    As  this  seems  to 
Jm  a  proper  place  for  considering  this  painful  question,  I  will 
addvce  from  letters  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  from 
Ck>Temor  Drysdale,  Dr.  Blair,  and  others,  some  passages  which 
^naj  give  us  a  correct  view  of  it    In  1723,  Mr.  Blair,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  London,  says : 

M  Biahop  Oompton  directed  me  to  make  no  further  use  of  my  commission  than  to 
Iceep  the  deigy  In  order,  so  that  I  have  never  pretended  to  set  up  any  spiiitual 
OMirt  for  the  laHy;  though  there  are  enormities  among  fhem,  which  want  to  be 
:ndnand;  and  as  to  the  olergj,  unless  they  are  notoriously  scandalous,  I  have 
ISsond  it  necessary  to  content  myself  with  admonitions;  for  if  I  lay  them  aside  by 
flospenaion,  we  have  no  unprovided  clergymen  to  put  in  their  place.  At  present 
we  have  about  ten  vacancies,  and  no  minister  to  supply  them." 

He  complains  of  the  precariousness  of  the  ministers  by  rea- 
son of  their  dependence  from  year  to  year  on  new  electdons 
by  the  Vestries.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  has  gone  on  so  long  by 
the  connivance  of  Governors,  that  though  our  present  Governor 
(Drysdale)  is  very  willing  of  himself  to  redress  it,  yet  thinks  it 
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not  prudent  to  do  it  without  an  instruction  from  his  Majesty." 
Dr.  Blair  wished  the  Governor,  when  a  vacancy  of  more  than 
six  months  occurred,  to  send  and  induct  a  minister,  as  by  law 
directed.  But  neither  of  the  Governors,  not  even  the  brave 
Spottswood,  dared  to  do  it ;  nor  did  his  Majesty  dare  order  it 
to  .be  done.  In  another  letter  from  Mr.  Blair  to  a  worthy 
clergyman,  Mr.  Forbes,  he  says  : 

"  I  met  witih  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baylje^  (the  one  referred  to  by  Gk)y.  Spottswood,)  and 
admonished  him  pretty  sharply ;  but  I  do  not  hear  that  it  has  had  the  desirad 
effect  I  doubt  I  must  proceed  to  greater  seyerity  with  him  and  some  others.  But 
the  difBculty  is  to  find  proo^  there  being  many  who  will  cry  out  against  scandatoos 
ministers  who  will  not  appear  as  evidences  against  them.  I  hear  a  yery  bad  6h^ 
raoter  of  Mr.  Worthen,  and  I  understand  that  you  haye  mentioned  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  Goyemor.  I  shall  take  it  kind  if  you  will  help  me  to  any  clear  prooft  ol 
those  scandals ;  for  although  for  want  of  clergymen  to  fill  the  yacandea^  I  prefer 
to  lean  to  the  gentle  than  to  the  seyere  side,  yet  certainly  the  behayi(»r  of  loiiie 
men*  is  so  flagrant^  that  we  had  better  be  without  ministera  than  to  be  Mrrtd 
with  such  as  are  scandals  to  the  GospeL  I  wish  you  health  and  success  in  tlw 
ministry,  in  which  you  set  so  good  an  example." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1724,  on  the  same 
subject,  he  says :  ^^  I  have  never  made  but  two  examplee^ 
(that  is,  of  withdrawing  their  licenses  during  the  Bishop^ 
pleasure,)  in  all  the  time  I  have  been  Commissary,  now  lliin]^ 
four  years ;  and,  indeed,  for  want  of  clergymen  we  must  bear 
with  those  we  have,  much  more  than  we  should  do."  In  the 
same  year,  a  joint  letter  from  Gov.  Drysdale  and  Mr.  Blair, 
and  others  from  worthy  clergymen,  confirm  the  above.  Aboat 
the  same  time,  several  lengliy  communications  are  sent  over 
to  England,  containing  schemes  for  a  supply  of  more  and  bet- 
ter ministers  for  Virginia,  and  offering  some  suggestions  as 
to  their  government  and  discipline.  The  reigning  vice  among 
the  clergy  at  that  time  was  intemperance,  as  it  probably  has 
been  ever  since,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  deno- 
minations, having  given  great  trouble  to  the  Church  of  every 
age.  The  difficulty  of  proof  is  stated  in  one  of  these  schemes 
for  reformation,  and  the  following  mortifying  tests  of  intoxica- 
tion are  proposed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  trial  of  the 
clergy  in  Virginia.    They  were  these : 

*'  Sitting  an  hour  or  longer  in  the  company  where  they  are  drinking  strong 
drink,  and  in  the  mean  time  drinking  of  healths,  or  otherwise  taking  the  caps  as 
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they  oome  roond,  like  the  rest  of  the  oompany ;  striking  and  challenging  or  threat- 
ening to  flghty  or  laying  aside  any  of  his  garments  for  that  purpose ;  staggering, 
reeling^,  vomiting,  incoherent,  impertinent,  obscene  or  mde  talking.  Let  the  proof 
of  these  signs  proceed  so  far,  till  the  judges  conclude  that  the  minister's  behavior 
at  such  » time,  was  scandalous,  indecent,  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  a  minister." 

It  was  foond  then,  as  it  eyer  has  been,  that  one  great  source 
of  the  scandal  brought  upon  the  Church  of  God,  by  the  intem- 
perance of  clergy  and  laity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  not 
only  of  witnesses  and  prosecutors,  but  of  deciding  when  excite- 
ment from  intoxicating  liquors  has  reached  that  point  which 
most  be  regarded  as  the  sin  of  drunkenness.    And  what  an 
argument  this  should  be,  with  both  clergy  and  laity,  but  espe- 
the  former,  to  abstain  altogether,  lest  they  should  ap- 
to  be,  or  be  charged  with,  or  suspected  of  this  sin. 
I  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  my  remarks  on  the  chief  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  the  peculiar  points  of  his 
cliaracter.    Our  impression  of  him  is,  that  though  he  could 
ixot  be  otherwise  than  busy,  considering  all  the  offices  he  held, 
tiie  relation  he  bore  to  others,  yet,  that  the  charge  brought 
him  by  some,  that  he  was  too  busy,  had  truth  in  it 
J8  moBt  minute  details  of  things  said  and  done,  in  his  long 
tedious  though  well  written  letters  to  England,  furnish 
of  this.    Still  we  must  esteem  him  a  sincere  Christian, 
a  most  laborious  man  in  the  performance  of  duty,  in  all 
official  relations.    The  College  owed  its  existence  to  him, 
suid  was  probably  as  well  managed  by  him  as  times  and  cir- 
onmstances  allowed,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  faithfal  preach- 
ing, and  correct  moral  deportment,  did  much  to  stem  that 
tx>rrent  of  wickedness,  which  in  his  day  flowed  over  England 
America.    Few  men  ever  contended  with  more  difficult- 
or  surmounted  them  better,  than  Dr.  Blair.    Few  clergy- 
xnen  ever  were  engaged  with  such  fierce  opponents  in  high 
stations,  and  who  not  only  bore  up  manfully  against  them,  but 
actually  overcome  them.    Governors  of  distant  provinces  have 
Qver  been  proverbially  corrupt  and  tyranical  men.    Such  were 
Andres  and  Nicholson.    Spottswood  was  a  nobler  spirit,  but 
lie  was  brought  up  a  soldier,  and  rose  to  high  command  in  the 
English  army,  and  had  there  learnt  both  to  obey  and  com- 
mand.   As  Governor  of  Virginia,  he  thought  it  was  his  pro- 
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vince  to  command,  and  that  of  all  others,  to  oboj ;  bi 
Blair  thought  there  were  limits  to  submission.  They 
both  of  them  bene&ctors  to  Yirginia.  Had  there  been 
such  before  and-  after,  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
Of  Dr.  Blair  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  that  in  a 
from  Governor  Gooch  to  the  Bishop  of  Iiondon,  at  hie  i 
he  informs  him  that  the  Oonmiiasary  left  his  library,  and 
to  the  College,  and  £10,000  to  his  children  and  nephew,  b 
some  smaller  legacies.  His  nephew  was  Mr.  John  Blaii 
was  so  long  President  of  the  Council,  and  whose  ehju 
was  of  the  highest  order.  The  son  of  this  John  Blair  (^ 
name  was  also  John)  was  distinguished  as  a  patriot,  i 
man,  and  jurist  He  represented  the  College  of  WiUiai 
Mary  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  a  long  time ;  took  a 
ive  part  in  all  the  revolutionary  movem^its ;  was  one 
committee  to  whom  all  the  affairs  of  the  war  were  inti 
at  its  commencement ;  was  a  member  of  the  great  ConTC 
which  met  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation ;  and  fi 
was  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court. 

GOVKRNOB  SPOTTSWOOD  AND  ms  FAMILY. 

The  following  sketch  has  been  furnished  me,  at  my  rei 
by  one  of  the  descendants  in  Yirginia,  and  I  take  pleasi 
adding  it  to  this  article : 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  says :  '  The  Parliament  ooi 
ontirelj  of  Goyenanters,  instigated  by  the  importunity  of  the  deiigy,  oonc 
eight  of  the  most  distinguished  Cavaliers  to  execution.  Four  were  appoi 
suffer  at  St  Andrew's,  that  their  blood  might  atone  for  the  number  of  men  ( 
exceed  five  thousand)  which  the  county  of  Fife  had  lost  during  the  IC' 
wars.  Lord  Ogilvey  was  the  first  of  these,  but  that  young  nobleman  escape 
prison  and  death,  in  his  sister's  clothes.  (}ol.  Nathaniel  Grordon,  one  of  t 
soldiers  and  bravest  men  in  Europe,  and  six  other  Cavaliers  of  the  first  diflti 
wore  actually  executed.  We  may  particularly  distinguish  the  iate  of  Sir 
Spottswood,  who^  when  the  wars  broke  out,  was  Lord  President  of  the  0 
Sessions,  and  accounted  a  judge  of  talent  and  learning.  He  had  never  boru 
but  the  circumstance  of  having  brought  Montrose  his  commission  of  Oaptdhi 
nJ  of  Sootland,  was  thought  quite  worthy  of  death,  without  any  further  aot  < 
son  against  the  estates.  When  on  the  scafibld  he  vindicated  his  oondoot  w 
dignity  of  a  judge  and  the  talent  of  a  lawyer,  he  was  silenced  by  the  Provoi 
Andrew's^  who  was  formerly  a  servant  of  his  father's,  when  Prelate  of  that  dt^ 
victim  sabmitted  to  that  indignity  with  calmness,  and  betook  himself  to  his  ] 
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^^^^otioDs;  he  was  soon  in  ttus  last  act  inteirapted  by  the  Presbyterian  minister  in 

who  demanded  of  him,  if  he  desired  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  and  those 

t)M  assembled  people.    Sir  Bobert  replied,  that  he  earnestly  desired  the  prayers 

the  people^  bat  rejected  those  of  the  speaker,  for  that  in  his  opinion  God  had 

:proBSod  his  diapleasare  against  Scotland  by  sending  a  lying  spirit  into  the  month 

tiie  Prophets^  a  tar  greater  corse  than  those  of  fire,  sword,  and  pestilence.    An 

ftU  ssrrant  of  his  fiunily  took  care  of  his  body,  and  buried  himr  privately,  and  it  is 

of  the  ftithftd  domestic^  that  passing  through  the  market-place  a  day  or  two 

^ifterwards^  and  seeing  the  scaffold  still  standhig,  and  stained  with  his  master's 

'Wood,  he  was  so  mndi  affected,  that  he  sank  down  in  a  swoon,  and  died  as  th^ 

-were  lifting  him  oyer  his  own  threshold.'    His  son,  Alexander  Spottswood,  was 

dud-ds'camp  to  the  Doke  of  ICariboroogfa.    Afterwards  he  was  Governor  of  Yir- 

^psSoL.    He  married  Jane  Butler,  sister  of  the  Duke  oi  Ormond,  by  whom  he  had 

two  aooii^  John  and  Bobert^  and  two  daughters,  Catherine  and  Dorothea;  Gatfae- 

-viae  manied  Bernard  ICoore^  and  Dorothea  Nathaniel  Dandridge.    Bobert  was 

JdOed  bj  the  Indians,  on  an  expedition  with  his  &ther,  beyond  the  Alleghanies.^ 

mMn  John,  my  grandfather,  married,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  she  was  Maiy 

Dtadridge^  the  sister  of  Nathaniel  Dandridge.    He  had  two  sorn^  Alexander  and 

Joho,  sod  two  danghten^  Mary  and  Ann.    Mary  married  Mr.  Peter  Bandolph. 

Jclai  manied  Maiy  Bouzey  of  Essex  Connty,  by  whom  he  had  nomerous  chUdien. 

iUezander  (my  father)  married  Elizabeth  Washington,  daughter  of  AugustiiiD 

lUiington,  and  niece  of  Gen.  George  Washington,  by  whom  he  had  seven  dbMr 

dres^  myself  the  youngest    My  &ther  was  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Bevolutkm ; 

his  brotiier  John  was  a  Oaptain.    I  think  I  have  given  you  a  correct  account  of 

te  genealogy  of  the  Spottswood  &mily.    There  is  a  difference  in  spelling  the 

in  this  and  the  old  world,  the  original  name  behig  spelt  Spottiswood.'* 
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ENGLAND. 

^  tiie  two  great  cases  which  have  occupied  so  much  attention  lately, 
'^^'^^le  stq>8  have  been  taken.  In  both  the  true  sense  of  our  Protestant  com- 
^^^(nioa  has  been  expressed,  and  we  presume  the  decision  in  both  will  be 
^^^tiflnned  by  the  court  of  last  appeal  Even,  however,  should  that  be  done, 
^^  prior  course  of  the  innovators  is  not  such  as  to  give  us  hope  that  the 
^^^^test  will  be  entirely  ended,  or  that  those  who  hold  the  sacramentarian 

'^  ItOM^bethitlMdiedliitha  ezpeditton  upon  which  htoflrtlMrwat  flateriog^  ■!  tiM  time  of 
^diUh. 
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dogmas  condemned  in  the  person  of  Denison,  or  who  indulge  in  the  pueril 
ties  in  ornament  on  which  the  law  has  placed  its  condemnation  in  the  case 
of  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  and  St  Barnabas',  Pimlico,  both  deyelopmenl 
of  the  same  erring  firom  Uie  truth,  will  then  submit  to  the  law  or  quit  fli 
Church  which  condenms  them.     As  to  this,  howeyer,  the  future  will  telL 

The  Denison  case,  in  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Archfli 
was,  on  Dec.  6th,  ruled  out  of  that  Court  by  Sir  J.  Dodson  deciding  tfai 
the  Archbishop  had  acted  in  his  proyincial  character,  and  not  as  lotm 
tenem  for  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  an  appeal  could  not  ha? 
been  intended  from  the  Archbishop  to  his  own  officer.  On  Jan.  14,  an  9^ 
plication  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  DeoiMB 
for  a  rule  on  Sir  J.  Dodson  to  show  cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  u 
commanding  him  to  admit  a  libel  and  appeal  from  the  Archbishop. 
CSiinpbell  held  he  was  entitled  to  it,  and  a  rule  nin'was  granted,  which  sol) 
ae^joently,  after  hearing  argum^its  against  the  mandamus^  was,  without  hflti 
ing  those  for  it,  made  absolnto,  the  Court  holding,  (in  opposition  to  Sir  J 
Dodson,)  that  the  Archbishop  sat  at  Bath  for  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wofli 
and  not  in  his  provincial  character.  The  case  will  therefore  be  heard  ii 
the  Court  of  Arches,  and  probably  in  the  Judicial  Committee  <^  Prif] 
Council  also. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  has  tdka 
notice,  in  a  note  to  a  recent  charge,  of  this  case,  that  Dr.  Denison  hai 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  reference  to  the  latter's  notiei 
of  the  case  in  a  reply  to  some  of  his  clergy ;  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  hai 
been  addressed  by  43  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  in  relatioii  t( 
the  signature  of  two  of  his  clergy  to  the  Protest  against  the  Denison  ded 
sion ;  that  Dr.  Denison,  who  shows  a  curious  and  unseemly  desire  to  foro 
himself  into  the  public  prints,  has  published  a  manifesto,  dated  on  Christ 
mas-day,  summing  up  the  **  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  constniec 
by  Courts  of  Law,^'  in  the  Gorham,  Denison,  and  Church  millinery  cases 
and  subsequently  appeared  in  print  in  a  new  paper,  called  the  Uhion^  whicl 
espouses  his  cause  ;  and  that  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Frome,  has  boldly  adyocatec 
it  also,  and  invited  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  his  Diocesan.  These  are  but  bub- 
bles on  the  surface  of  the  case,  however,  the  course  of  which  is  rapidlj 
sweeping  Dr.  Denison,  we  hope  and  believe,  to  his  condemnation  by  th< 
legal  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  cases  of  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  and  St  Barnabas*,  Pimlieo, 
which  we  may  call,  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  the  Church  millinery 
case,  Sir  J.  Dodson,  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  gave  his  opinion  on  Dec  20, 
Offfirming  in  all  respects  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below,  as  given  by  Sii 
S.  Lushington.  The  appeal  from  this  decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches  to  the 
final  tribunal,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  conmienoed 
on  Feb.  9th,  and  was  concluded  on  the  IGth.  Earl  Granville,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Wensleydalo,  the  Rt  Hon.  Pomberton  Leigh,  Sir  John 
Patterson,  and  Sir  W.  H.  Maule  were  present  The  first,  however,  retired, 
(we  presume  from  this  that  he  did  not  sit  afterwards  in  the  trial,}  after  an- 
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*^^iuicing  that  Her  Majesty  had  requested  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
'^^d  Tork,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  act  as  assessors,  but  that  the  Arch- 
'ishop  of  York  was  prevented  by  ilhiess.     The  others  were  present 
The  admirable  series  of  recent  Episcopal  appointments  has  given  great 
^^tisfiwrtion  to  the  best  firiends  of  the  Church.     The  consecration  of  Dr. 
^Kiekersteth  took  place  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bishopsthorpe,  and  was  per- 
dnned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Manchester, 
^ud  Carlisle.    The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  I.  T.  Pelham, 
JRector  of  St  Marylebone,  London,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  for  the 
lEpiaoopftte  of  a  rumored  See  of  Westminister,  spoken  of  last  year,  and 
^wfaich  we  hope  will,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be  formed.     What  deep  thank- 
iiilneBS  to  God  should  be,  and  we  believe  has  been,  called  forth  !    What 
incalculable  blessings  may  be  anticipated  from  the  appointment  of  such  men 
.as  Bishops  Yilliers,  Baring,  Tait,  and  Bickersteth  I     The  new  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Tait,  we  have  strong  confidence  will  be  found  a  noble  addition  to 
the  Bench ;  he  has  recently  shown  his  interest  in  the  new  efforts  of  the  ad- 
mirable parish  of  Islington,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  number.    We 
should  add  that  though  the  remark  in  our  last,  as  to  Dr.  Bickersteth's  famDy 
influence  may  perhaps  be  strictly  correct,  yet  that  he  is,  as  we  have,  since 
ire  wrote  that  article,  learned,  related  to  the  late  Lord  Langdale.    With  the 
.great  advantages  which  in  England  result  from  such  connection,  it  is  a 
<U8e  for  gratitude  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  who  enjoy  this  advantage, 
'htotjfvub  the  decided  advocates  of  evangelical  principles,  and  illustrators  of 
'^  practice  they  are  calculated  to  produce. 

Some  other  appointments  of  interest  may  also  be  mentioned.   The  Golden 
lecturesihip,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Melvill,  has  been  filled  by  the 
Section  of  the  Bcr.  Daniel  Moore,  Incimibent  of  Camden  Church,  Camber- 
^^ ;  the  Bev.  £.  H.  Carr  has  been  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  St  Giles's, 
^Qd  Uie  Bev.  Samuel  Waldegrave  to  the  canonry  of  Salisbury,  both  in  place  of 
^.  BidLersteth,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Freemantle,  to  the  Incumbency  of 
^^eltenham,  in  room  of  Dean  Close,  which,  however,  he  has  declined.    Dr 
^^acbride,  Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox 
^<>^  one  of  those  who  commenced  proceedings  against  Mr.  Jowett,  has,  we 
^*^  ^*d  to  see,  been  elected  to  be  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  and  the  Rev. 
-^Jthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  been  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  same  University,  both  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Husscy. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  Feb.  8d,  by  commission.    The  opponents  of 

^e  endowment  of  Maynooth  have  been  defeated  by  8  majority.    On  the  day 

^fter  Parliament  met,  the  convocation  of  the  two  Provinces  of  Canterbury 

^iMl  York  met ;  the  latter  was  simimarily  ended :  the  former  sat  on  two 

^ys  afterwards.    We  may  mention  in  the  Upper  House  interesting  debates, 

^  conversations,  on  the  persons  over  whom  the  burial  service  should  be 

^^^  and  on  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Lower  a 

long  debate  on  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  and  on  the  introduction  of  the 

^ty  into  Convocation,  which  last  subject  was  set  aside  by  29  to  18,  amount- 

^  to  a  negative,  at  least  for  the  time.    The  subject  of  the  Denison  case 
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was  introduced  for  a  short  q>ace  into  the  Upper  House,  bat  was  quickly 
shown  out  The  feeling  of  both  Houses,  we  should  think,  decidedly  opposed 
to  ultraism. 

On  the  day  on  which,  the  Gonyocation  of  Canterbury  was  adjourned,  an 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  it  was  intended  to 
allow  it  to  sit  for  any  longer  time ;  in  reply  to  which  Sir  Gborge  Grey  made 
some  remarks,  showing  the  decided  yiews  of  Ghyyemment,  entering  a  sort  of 
ccnetU  against  any  proposed  changes,  and  announcing  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Archbishop  would  not  prorogue  the  body  a  few  days 
after  its  first  meeting,  but  if  not,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  goyermnent  to 
interpose.  Conyocation,  in  fiict,  can  reaUy  do  nothing  practical,  and  its 
present  position,  which  is  all  the  Mends  of  its  meeting  haye  obtained,  is,  we 
think,  more  humiliating  than  if  it  had  remained  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
The  introduction  of  the  laity  into  such  a  body,  would  be  such  a  subyeraion 
of  its  constitution  as  would  be  of  more  than  doubtjful  expediency.  The 
whole  subject  is  enyironed  with  practical  difSculties  of  a  graye  character. 
The  Sunday  moyement  seems  to  be  comparatiyely  quiet  The  Sunday 
League  haye  been  defeated  at  Maidstone  and  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  lii 
the  defeat  at  the  former  place,  one  who  bears  an  honored  name,  the  son  of 
the  late  Haldane  Stewart,  took  a  leading  part  What  course  the  League 
proposes  for  the  coming  season  is  not  yet  manifest 

In  the  parish  of  ClerkenweU,  where  the  Rey.  Mr.  Maguire  was  elected  by 
the  Vestry,  Vice  ChanceUor  Kindersley  decided  in  &yor  of  their  rig^t  to 
elect,  but  that  decision  was  reyersed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  LinoolnVInn, 
the  judgment  by  agreement  being  final 

Tbtd  Board  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  €K)6pd  haye  decided 
against  the  expediency  of  applying  for  Episcopal  letters,  in  yiew  of  the  ceas- 
ing of  Royal  letters,  the  Society  throwing  itself  on  the  syn^>athy  of  the 
Church. 

The  roof  of  St  John^s,  Bedford-Row,  London,  a  buUding  consecrated  by 
recollections  of  Scott,  Cecil,  Daniel  Wilson,  Baptist  Noel,  and  William  WO- 
berforoe,  has  been  found  unsafe,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  pull  down  thi 
edifice,  a  contingency  to  be  deeply  deplored,  and  which  we  hope  may  no 
occur. 

There  is  a  moyement  on  foot  to  enlarge  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
operations  of  the  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society,  a  desirable  aiid 
able  effort  in  yiew  of  the  many  British  residents  and  trayellers  there, 
as  they  are  to  great  spiritual  temptations,  and  considered  as  a  means  oi 
showing  our  sister  Churches  there  the  Church  of  England  in  her  true  cha-— - 
racter,  Protestant  and  Episcopal 

Some  Chancel  extrayagance  in  St  Olaye^s  Church,  Exeter,  has  had  oolA^ 
water  thrown  on  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  through  the  Archdeacon. 

The  opening  of  a  Welsh  Church  at  Birkenhead  seems  to  call  for  particulac 
notice  as  being  effected  chiefly  through  the  exerticms  of  a  dergyman,  Dr* 
Baylee,  of  St  Aidants  College,  who  has  himself  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
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the  Welsh  language,  in  order  to  preach  to  that  interesting  people.    Another 
is,  howeyer,  the  minister  of  the  new  church. 

The  arriyal  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  the  employ  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  African  traveller,  who  has  been  absent  from  England  sixteen 
years,  has  awakened  great  interest  He  has  been  received  by  various  bodies 
and  treated  as  one  who  deserves  to  be  honored.  His  discoveries  have  been 
great  and  vahiable.  The  Dnrectors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
determined  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  two  principal 
statioDa,  one  on  the  north  of  the  great  River  Zambese,  among  the  Makololo, 
and  the  other  on  the  south,  among  the  Matabele,  the  subjects  of  the  great 
Modekatse. 

Among  the  bequests  of  the  late  John  Kenyon,  the  poet,  are  some  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  of  £10,000;  Barry  Cornwall,  of  £6000,  and  Dr. 
Southey,  "  a  very  handsome  sum,  we  {Athenasum)  think,  £8000.**  The 
legatees  are  about  80. 

The  deaths  are  mentioned  of  Dr.  James  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Gloyne,  and 
Boss ;  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Cloyne ;  the  Very  Rev.  Samuel  Adams,  Dean 
of  Cashel ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tatham,  Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Principal  of  a  Congregational  College,  and  known  as  the 
totihor  of  "  Mammon ;  ^  Hugh  Miller,  the  author,  under  very  painful  circum- 
stances ;  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  the  advocate  of  temperance ;  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Scott,  of  Derby,  son  of  the  commentator  Scott ;  the  Rev.  John  Nicolay- 
soD,  Missionary  at  Jerusalem ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Medhurst,  the  eminent  Mission- 
ary to  China ;  and  John  Sayers  Orr,  who  passed  under  the  shocking  title  of 
'*Uie  Angel  Gabriel*'    Orr  died  in  the  penal  settlement  where  he  was  oon- 
^ned. 

SCOTLAND. 

Thoui^  late,  we  should  mention  that  Bishop  Gobafs  visit  to  Scotland,  in 
'Qie  oonrae  of  last  year,  has  given  rise  to  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  Bishops 
of  tlie  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  a  great  deal  like  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  mole-hilL  The  Bishop  having  engaged  to  minister  in  one  of 
the  Rngliah  Churches  in  Edinburgh,  the  position  of  which  is  an  annoyance 
to  tlie  High-Church  ultraists  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  a  standing  protest  against 
tlieir  doctrines,  declined  to  alter  his  intention  after  an  explanation  made. 
fhe  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  consequently  issued  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy, 
lereDed  at  the  Bishop.  Another  Bishop  alluded  to  it  in  an  address  to  bis 
Bynod,  and  a  protest  was  forwarded  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Dr. 
^Idnner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
to  irhich  the  Archbishop  replied,  asserting  want  of  jurisdiction.  It  would 
seem  that  a  synod  of  the  Bishops  of  that  Church  subsequently  addressed  the 
Archbishop  on  the  same  subject  and  obtained  as  little  satisfistction. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Caird,  of  Errol,  who  not  long  since  preached  before  the 
Qneen  on  "  Religion  in  Common  Things,"  has  been  appointed  to  a  church  in 
fHaigow. 
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Glasgow  Cathedral  is  in  course  of  being  renoyated.  The  stained  windows, 
ji  the  very  highest  style  of  the  art,  are  to  be  furnished  by  yarious  personSi  etc 

IRELAND. 

The  deaths  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  James  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  Ross,  and  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  on  Dec  9th,  at  Cork,  are  an- 
nounced. Dr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  nominated  to  the  vacant  See,  and  his 
place  as  Archdeacon  of  Kildare,  filled  by  the  Rev.  John  Gregg,  of  Dublin. 
At  the  ftmeral  of  Father  Mathew,  it  is  said  that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons were  present 

It  is  stated,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that  the  Irish  Romanist 
Bishops  have  been  summoned  to  Rome,  and  that  it  is  expected  that  Dr. 
Cullen  will  be  made  a  Cardinal 

COLONIAL. 

The  Bishop  of  Jamaica  (A.  G.  Spencer)  has  addressed  a  pastoral  to  his 
clergy,  taking  leave  of  them,  on  the  ground  of  continued  ill-health.  The 
recently-appointed  Coiidjutor  Bishop  will  administer  the  affiurs  of  the 
diocese. 

The  formation  of  a  new  diocese  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  out  of  Bishop 
Selwyn's  diocese,  has  been  agitated. 

The  Governor-General  of  India  has  approved  the  bill  permitting  tiie  re- 
marriage of  widows. 

A  Romish  Missionary,  M.  Chapdelaine,  has  been  beheaded  in  China,  fol- 
lowed by  disgusting  treatment  of  the  remaina  A  young  man  and  woman 
were  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  for  having  embraced  Christianity. 

The  Rev.  John  Nicolayson,  who  has  labored  for  thirty  years  as  a  Mission- 
ary at  Jerusalem,  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery,  by  the  side  of 
Bishop  Alexander,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  Greek,  Armenian  and  Abys- 
sinian clergy,  (no  Latin  ones,)  and  by  Mohammedans,  various  Consuls,  etc 

THE       CONTINENT. 

The  state  of  the  Romish  power  on  the  continent  exhibits  various  changes. 
In  Spain,  it  appears  to  be  firmly  seated  for  a  time ;  how  long  is  in  the  future. 
The  power  of  O^Donnell,  the  initiator  of  the  new  regime,  has  been  short- 
lived and  has  given  place,  as  usual,  to  a  more  consistent  advocate  of  despot- 
ism. Narvacz  rules  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  ci-devant  head  of  the  constitu- 
tional movement,  and  Isabella  II.  espouses  the  ideas  over  which  her  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  was  a  victory.  The  Concordat  with  Rome  is  stated  to 
be  in  full  force,  and  the  former  privileges  of  bishops  and  communities  of 
women  restored.  The  Queen,  by  the  advice  of  her  husband,  even  asked  of 
Narvaez  a  project  for  the  restitution  to  the  clergy  of  the  national  property, 
«ome  sold  over  twenty  years  since,  and  bought  and  sold  by  thousands.   But 
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this  he  was  too  BAgadous  to  dare,  and  a  temporary  breeze  in  consequence 
has  left  him  yet  in  power.  There  are  some  things  which  can  not  be  done 
eren  in  absolutiBt  Spain. 

In  Russia  the  Emperor  has  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See  in  re- 
gard to- the  instruction  of  Romanists  there,  and  six  bishops  have  been  ap- 
pointed, including  a  Metropolitan,  or  Primate,  to  reside  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  another  to  reside  at  Warsaw.    The  Polish  concordat  with  Rome,  made 
in  1848,  has  been  recently  published.    We  do  not  understand  whether  its 
pablication  puts  it  in  force  or  not    Its  terms  give  substantial  benefits  or 
ameliorations  of  grieyances  to  the  Romanists.    On  the  other  hand,  Rome  is 
lomng  also ;  we  believe  her  gains  to  be  by  concordats  and  moyements  of 
statesonen  and  ecclesiastics,  her  losses  of  that  moral  character  which  the 
former  can  not  arrest  and  can  but  for  a  time  and  slightly  disturb.    The  spirit 
of  the  age  is  against  her.    We  believe  her  to  be  diminishing  in  her  hold  on 
France,  Italy,  and  even  Spain.     **  In  all  the  Catholic  cities  of  Germany,*^ 
confesses  one  of  the  Romish  organs,  the  UnwerSy  *'  the  statistical  returns 
it  apparent  that  the  number  of  Protestants  is  increasing  in  a  fearful 
Dussddorf,  which  was  ahnost  entirely  Catholic,  already  reckons 
7000  Protestants ;  and  there  is  a  certain  parish  in  Cologne  which  numbers 
only  a  few  Catholics.''    In  Hayre  it  is  stated  that  the  Protestants  now  niun- 
l>er  8000,  with  a  moving  population  of  at  least  one  thousand ;  a  third  church 
is  to  be  built,  to  hold  2000.    In  Marseilles  there  are  5000  Protestant 
oharch  attendants.    Contemplated  secessions  are  reported,  with  what  truth 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

Nor  is  nominal  Rome  quiet    In  France  the  Bishop  of  Arras  has  followed 
tap  irhat  is  now  said  to  have  been  a  "  confidential  circular  to  his  clergy'*  by 
m  pastoral,  in  which  he  seems  desii:ous  to  draw  back  fi*om  his  position  on  the 
sulject  of  mixed  schools,  a  position  pointedly  condenmed  by  the  French 
^OTemment    The  Church  in  Belgium,  where  Rome  is  attacking  the  Univer- 
sities, has  been  agitated  by  the  contest  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Professors  of 
tihe  XJniversiiy  of  Ghent,  and  a  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
it  is  reported,  is  approved  by  81,  and  disapproved  by  16  of  the  French 
Sishopa    The  Inquisition  has  also  condemned  a  pastond  of  certain  Bishops 
in  Holland  against  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.    Such  is  the 
Bo-mnch  vaunted  unity  of  Rome.    In  Sardinia  reforms  are  spoken  of^  and 
though  we  do  not  credit  the  report,  yet  the  report  even  shows  the  change 
which  time  has  brought  about  there. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  we  may  record  the  meeting  of  the  German 
Kirchentag  at  Lubeck  in  September  last  Among  the  questions  discussed 
the  leading  ones  were  the  revival  of  church  discipline ;  the  proper  mode  of 
opposing  the  prevalent  materialism ;  the  means  of  attracting  candidates  to 
the  ministry ;  the  proper  duty  and  service  of  females  in  the  Church. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  south  of  Germany  towards  a  sort 
of  High-Churchism.    At  a  conference  at  Dresden  the  necessity  of  private 
confession  and  absolution  was  agreed  on. 
The  new  Waldensian  Church  at  Nice  has  been  opened  for  worship. 
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A  manuscript  of  the  Bible  has  been  discoyered  at  Gironda^  which  is 
traced  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  oentnrj. 

The  statement  that  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  would  not  submit  to  the 
diange  of  his  religion,  rendered  necessary  to  his  eleration  to  the  throne  ot 
Greece,  is  denied. 

A  story  is  told  by  the  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the  Cfkriitian  TVnwt 
of  eonyersatlons  of  the  King,  William  HI.,  with  one  of  his  courtiers,  and  then 
with  a  pious  woman,  to  whose  hut  he  came,  haying  had  great  influence  on 
him  in  the  right  direction ;  an  important  event  if  true. 

An  encycUcal  letter  of  the  Inquisition  against  spirit-rapping  has  been 
issued. 

The  Sultan  has  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  Sanctuary 
and  Church  of  St  Anne,  detained  by  the  Turks  since  the  capture  of  J< 
lem  by  Sultan  Saladin. 
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Brjrvn,  Jam«s  Ifc, 
BoRowBi  John  L., 
CteT«r,T., 
OliiM,E.B^ 
OliMe,G.  B., 
Oortli,  AJfrod  A., 
Dsmportf  Bilas  D^ 
Dhrlii  Oeoige  B., 
Fotgoii  William, 
€k>odwl]i,  £.  H.  0., 
HtxfllBg;  Israel, 
Jaeobi,  John  0., 
MoABJater,  F.  K., 
MoOhire,  Edward, 
Phimpa,  H.  L., 
Poliiti,  J.  T., 
Sutar,  Henderaon, 
Strykar.JohnV., 


Albart,  Bar.  0.  H., 
Inun,  Bar.  J.  F., 
Varrlngton,  Bev.  W.  G., 
Gould,  Bar.  A.  F., 
Lanoe,  Bar.  bieiaD, 


BUkap, 

Whitdngham, 
H.  Potter, 
WiUiama, 

Doane, 

tt 

Whittlngham, 

Atkinson, 

Williama, 

Doane, 

Whittlngham, 

Atkinson, 

Williams, 

Elliott, 

McCoakrj, 

Davis, 

Johns, 

u 

Atkinson, 


BUkop, 

Polk, 

Upfold, 

H.  Potter, 

Whittinc^am, 

DaTia, 


DEAOONa 

Tom, 
Deo.  ->  185d, 

tt    21,    •* 
Jan.  1%  1857, 
Dee.  SI,  1800, 


Placu 
Doroheater,  Parish,  Md. 
Transflgmation,  New>Tork. 
St  Paul's,  Woodbury,  Coon. 
St  MaiyV,  Barttngton,  N.  J. 


It 
ti 

u 

Jan. 
Deo. 
Jan. 
Deo. 

u 

Nov. 
it 

u 

Feb. 


a 
u 


u 

M 


U 


18,  1857, 
21,  1850, 
18,  1857, 
«  186«, 

14,  " 
80,  •» 
11,  « 
«S,  " 

15,  1857, 


Dorchester,  Pariah,  Md. 
St  Jamea',  Wilmington,  K.  C. 
St  Paul's,  Woodbury,  Oonn. 
St  Maiy'b,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
St  Peter's,  Baltimore,  Md. 
St  Jamea\  WihnlngtoB,  H.  C 
Christ,  Hartford,  Conn. 

**      Savannah,  Qeoigla. 
Trinity,  Marshall,  Mich. 

**       Charleaton,  S.  C. 
Chapel,  Tbeow  Sendaaiy,  Y*. 


it 


ti 


Deo.    **   IBSe,  St  Jamea*,  Wilmington,  N.  C 

PBIBST& 

7Vm«.  Plmce, 

Deo.     — ,  1850,  Trinity,  NeiM)rleanB,  La. 

Nov.     26,     "  Christ,  Madison,  la. 

Dec.     21,     **  Transfiguration,  New-Tork. 

**         "      "  Christ,  Oambrldge,  Md. 

Not.     85,    •*  OhMlMMB,i.a 
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McDofMld,  R«T.  O.  F., 

WooAmfl^  Rer.  OjyniSt 
Toans,  Rer.  Jamat  A^ 


Sitkop. 
Kip. 


WiUfamfl, 
WhittlBgfaun, 


TVfiM.  Plae§, 

Oct.      19,     **     GrMe,  8uk  RnuidMO,  0»1. 
March    6,     *«     8t  Paniy  Brookline,  Mmi. 
Feb.     13,  1857,  St.  Paul*!,  Woodbury,  Conn. 
Deo.      **    1866,  (»iri«t,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CON8B0RATIONS. 


9l  Amltcif'a, 

SLJame^, 

St.  Lake's, 

8t.Fster*s» 

Trinity, 

Bon, 


BUhop. 

WlUiams, 

Kemper, 

Kip, 

Clark, 


it 


Cobb, 
Clark, 
Bastbom, 
McCosioy, 


TlflM. 

Jan.  14,  1867, 

Deo.  18,  1866, 

Nov.   »,     " 

Jan.  16, 1867, 

Dec.  81,  1866, 

Jan.  4,  1857, 

"     14,     " 
It       7^     tt 

»»     23,     " 


Ftaes. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
Minneapollf ,  Klnnetota. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
ProTldence,  R.  I. 
Wooniooket  ** 
Jacksonville,  Ala. 
ICanton,  R.  I. 
Haverhill,  Mast. 
Pontiae,  Mich. 


DEATHS. 

The  Rev.  Lbtebrit  Bush,  for  twenty  years  the  Rector  of  St  Paulas  Church, 

Oxford,  Weetem  New-York,  died  Dec. ^  1856.    Though  his  health  had  been 

impaired  for  many  years,  .yet  his  death  was  most  sadden  and  unexpected. 

The  Rey.  Shiplet  Weua  Willson  died  at  his  residence  in  South-Boston, 
l€a8B.,  Dec.  30,  1856,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Willson  was  for  a  time 
Ohi^lain  of  the  House  of  Correction,  but  for  a  few  years  past  he  has  been  laid 
aaide  ftom  active  duties  by  declining  health. 

The  Rey.  Hbctob  Humphreys,  D.D.,  President  of  St  John's  College,  Anna- 
polifl^  Md.,  died  on  Sunday,  January  26,  1867,  in  the  ,59th  year  of  his  age. 

The  Rey.  Sixphkn  Douglass,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Jersey  City,  died 
January  21, 186T. 

The  Rey.  John  Fredsbiok  Shroedkb,  D.D.,  died  Feb.  26,  185t,  in  the  city  ot 
Brooklyn,  aged  67  years. 

The  Rey.  Philip  Bkbbt,  Rector  of  St  Peter's  Parish,  New-Kent  Co.,  Ya.,  died 
it!  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1857. 

ICr.  Beny  romoyed  fix>m  the  diocese  of  New- York  to  Yirginia  last  &1L  He 
oigaged  in  raising  Amds  to  erect  a  new  church  edifice,  when  he  was  suddenly 
by  disease,  and  after  a  few  days  of  suffering  was  permitted  to  enter  upon 
liisresi. 

The  Rey.  Stephen  R.  Weight,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Matagorda,  Texas, 
^ied  January  27,  1857.  Mr.  Wright  had  been  for  some  time  in  infirm  health,  but 
>ra8  able  to  attend  his  duties.  He  died  almost  instantanously  while  attending  the 
fVmeral  of  one  of  his  parishioners.  He  was  a  laborious,  self-denying,  and  most  use- 
fVil  clergyman,  and  his  departure  will  be  deeply  mourned  by  the  people  among 
^«diom  he  liyed. 

PERVERSION. 

Rey.  GsOBGB  0.  Foots,  formerly  Rector  of  St  Thomas'  Church,  Whitemarsh. 
PemL,  made  his  aliirjuration  of  Protestantism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Chest- 
nut HiU,  on  Sunday,  January  25,  1857. 
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DIOCESAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Oonventioiiof  this  Diocese  met  in  Trinity  Chorch,  Boston,  January  2l8t^  and 
continued  in  session  for  three  days.    No  business  of  general  interest  was  transacted. 

The  Bishop  devoted  a  portion  of  his  address  to  the  consideration  of  the  Memorial, 
and  ezpresaed  an  opinion  adverse  to  any  material  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
moa  Prayer,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  services.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  break  up  the  uniformity  which  now  prevails  in  all  our  churches. 

The  Bishop  makes  a  brief  though  somewhat  significant  allusion  to  his  vlait  to 
the  Ohuroh  of  the  Advent 

The  summary  of  statistics  is  as  follows: 

Clergy, 79  Sunday-school  scholars, 4992 

Biq»ti8ms,(hijtants,  1186,  adults,  112,)  1298  Ordinations,(deacons,3,priest8,4,)        7 

Communicants, 6112  Consecration  of  churoh, 1 

Confirmed, ...    456  Candidates  for  orders, 9 

Missionaxy  contributions  are  slated  as  follows : 

Diooesan, $3003,73   Foreign, '. $1311,83 

Domestic^ 1476,81   Special, 1636,75 

KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA 

Neyer  has  our  Church  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  new  ground  under 
more  &vorE^le  circumstances  than  those  which  now  exist  with  regard  to  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  An  unwonted  notoriety  has  been  g^ven  to  these  Territcvies,  par- 
ticularly the  former.  But  this  notoriety  has  arisen  from  just  that  state  of  things 
which  will  give  to  our  conservative  and  comprehensive  Church  great  advantages. 
Let  but  judicious  men  bo  sent  into  those  Territories,  and  great  results  mi^  be 
expected. 

Bishop  Leo,  upon  whom  the  charge  of  Nebraska  has  been  temporarily  devolved, 
is  aheady  at  work.  Ho  has  issued  an  appeal  for  Ainds  to  enable  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  state  of  things  in  securing  sites  for  churches,  and  making 
other  provision  for  the  future  wants  of  the  Territory.  "Wo  are  glad  to  know  that 
his  appeal  has  been  cordially  received,  and  that  liberal  responses  are  being  made  by 
congregations  and  individuals.  We  hope  soon  to  see  the  principal  points  in  that 
Territory  occupied  by  good  and  faithful  men. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  decided  movement  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
Kansas  but  presume  that  during  the  coming  summer  several  laborers  will  enter  that 
field.  The  apparently  disastrous  action  of  the  last  Grcneral  Convention  is  likely  to 
be  overruled  for  the  more  rapid  spread  of  our  Church  in  those  Territoriea  We 
thought  at  the  time  that  never  did  men  professing  to  be  Churchmen  more  flatly 
contradict  in  deed  what  they  professed  in  word,  than  did  those  who  defeated  the 
election  of  Dr.  Clark.  We  think  so  still ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  Church  gener- 
ally thinks  so.  But  the  folly,  or  something  worse,  of  these  men  has  been  overruled 
to  theur  complete  discomfit,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Church.  We  shall  most 
IPcely  have  two  Bishops  instead  of  one  within  a  short  period. 
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OBEQON  AND  WASHINaTON  TEBRITORIBa 

• 

It  IB  gntifymg  to  see  that  our  mission  in  these  Territories  is  making  good  pro- 
Bishop  Scott  now  has  six  clergymen  cooperating  with  him,  and  two  or 
more  could  be  usefUllj  employed.    We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  sum  of 
^5000  has  been  raised  among  a  few  friends,  and  that  with  it  a  good  farm  with 
suitable  buildings  has  been  secured  for  a  training  schooL    The  school  is  now  in 
soooessful  operation  and  promises  good  results.    The  Mission  now  needs  more  la- 
Ixirers  and  a  moderate  amount  of  means  to  enable  the  Bishop  to  place  in  the 
tandning  school  such  lads  and  young  men  as  he  may  meet  with  in  his  visitations, 
^vrho  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church.    We  should 
^iiiTilr  the  attractions  of  climate  and  the  prospects  of  extended  usefulness  would  in- 
duce many  of  our  younger  brethren  to  seek  these  Territories  as  the  field  of  their 
fixture  labors.    We  hope  this  may  be  the  case,  and  that  the  want  of  clergymen 
noay  be  speedfly  supplied.    As  to  the  funds  which  may  bid  necessary  to  give  to  the 
nuasion  foil  efficiency,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  be  promptly  fiimished.    The 
^ood  commonHsense  as  well  as  practical  utility  which  characterizes  Bishop  Sootf  s 
plane^  will  secure  to  his  applications  a  ready  response.    He  has  but  to  make  known 
Y%\a  wants  and  they  will  be  met 
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X  The  Memorial :  with  Circular  and  Questions  of  the  Episco- 
pal Commission  ;  Report  of  the  Commission ;  Contributions 
of  the  Commissioners;  and  Communications  from  Episcopal 
and  Non-Episcopal  Divines.  With  an  Introduction  by  Kt. 
Eev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Commission.  Phila- 
delphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.    1857.    Pp.  444. 

To  review  a  book  like  this,  made  up  of  so  many  elements,  is  more  than  wo  have 
time  fiir  at  present ;  we  hope  this  will  be  done  by  some  able  pen.  To  notice  it  is 
all  we  can  do.  It  contains  some  thirty  letters  or  contributions  from  Bishops  and 
Presbyters  of  our  Church,  and  clergymen  of  the  Old-School  Presbyterian,  the  Oon- 
gregationa],  the  Baptist,  t^e  (German  Reformed,  and  the  Methodist  churches.  It 
discusses  the  most  important  topics  the  Church  of  Christ  is  bound  to  consider.  We 
have  here  the  utterances  of  men  of  the  narrowest  views,  and  those  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  Christian,  giving  a  large  amount  of  valuable  liturgical  and  practical 
information,  and  almost  imiversally  admitting  the  want  of  greater  adi^tation  on  the 
part  of  our  Church  for  the  work  we  have  in  hand.  These  communications  are 
indicative  of  progress,  but  few  men  would  have  written  them  thirty  years  ago,  as 
they  are  now  written.    We  have  oertainly  advanced.    The  exclusive  element  has 
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given  way  before  the  progressive  and  Ohristaan  influence  which  has  leavened  oa=:  -^ 
Church.    It  is  refreshing  to  discover  that  the  "  fear  of  the  Jews"  has  been  sap- 
pianted  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  our  Ohnrch  seems  to  care  more  for  th( 
flools  of  the  people  than  for  a  rigid,  inflexible  liturgy.    We  might  call  attention 
some  of  these  communications  as  deserving  special  notice;  their  authorsh^ 
however,  secure  this.    In  the  letter  of  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Young,  there  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive  fhcts  in  relation  to  ancient  liturgiec^  which_ 
win  well  reward  a  carefhl  perusal    The  non-Episcopal  divines  who  have  written 
for  the  Ck)mmi8sion,  are  men  of  great  ability  and  influence  in  their  respectiTe  de- 
nominations, and  their  letters  show  that  men  of  extensive  acquirements  and  laige 
hearts  are  everywhere  yearning  after  greater  unity  in  the  Church  of  Christ    The 
diaoQsnon  of  such  questions  as  this  book  contains  must  tend  to  the  fortherance  of 
this  great  end. 

IL  An  Exposition  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Christ  and  its  Doctrine ; 
forminff  a  Supplement  to  the  "  End  of  Oontroversjr  Contro- 
Terted.  By  John  J.  White.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott, 
Grambo  &  Co.     1855.    Pp.  233. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  this  work  with  care.  It  seems  to  be  interest- 
ing and  ably  written.  The  introduction  says:  "It  is  intended  to  supply  what  is 
wanting  in  both,  (AOlner's  End  of  Religions  Controversy,  and  Bishop  Hopkins's 
Bnd  of  Controversy  Controverted,)  and  what  both  profess  to  demonstrate^  that 
^secure,  never-faiUng,  and  univeraai  rule  or  method  adapted  to  the  ahiUHes  and  eurcmn' 
stances  ofaJH,  which  our  divine  Master ^  Christy  in  establishing  a  religion  here  an  earthy 
left,  by  which  those  persons  who  sincerely  seek  for  it  may  certainly  find  iL*  " 

JJL  Ardeche,  A  Word  by  the  Way,  and  Little  Anne, 

Are  the  titles  of  three  capital  little  works  recently  published  by  the  Evangelical 
Knowledge  Society,  neatly  and  attractively  executed,  interesting,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  be  useful  to  the  classes  of  readers  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

IV.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ordinary  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  the  Eev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.,  Master  of 
Sherbum  Hospital,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 

*'Oi  oagKiKol  rd  jrvev/taTucd  vpdaaeiv  oi  dvvavrai,  oifdt — ol  wev/iaruuiii  ru 
(TOf/cixd."— IGNAT.  Epist  ad  Ephe&  §  viii 

From  the  Author's  last  edition,  with  a  Biographical  Notice 
by  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.  New-York :  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge, 
No.  11  Bible  House,  Astor  Place.    1867.    Pp.  208. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Faber  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  learning,  abOi^,  and  a 
derout  consecration  of  talent  to  the  service  of  Christ  Few  men  have  written 
with  more  convincing  power.  He  fortifies  himself  in  his  positions.  EQs  #iiting!< 
unite  sound  practical  wisdom  with  great  spirituality.  Dr.  Tyng  has  prefhced  this 
wotk  with  a  fitting  sketch  of  Mr.  Faber's  life  and  services,  and  its  publication  in 
its  present  finished  style  wiU  greatly  add  to  its  usefulness.  So  long  as  ^e  Evan- 
gelioal  Knowledge  Society  publishes  books  like  this  of  Mr.  Faber's,  so  long  will  it 
prove  a  blessmg  to  the  Church. 
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V.  fiQk  firom  liie  Foimtmin  of  life ;  or  Sermons  to  Children. 
Bt  Bot.  Bichard  Newton,  DJD.,  Rector  of  St  Paurs  Chnreh, 
Fmladelphia.  Philadelphia:  J. B. lippincott & Oo«  1856. 
Pp.  890. 

Dr.  KewtOQ  has  woceeded  in  preparing  a  book  of  aefmons  fix*  chDdien,  wbiob  Is 
(  ■  iwwTlniilj  intoreaUug  «  well « instroctaTe  to  them.  Ttub  children  of  the  writer 
of  tiiis  BOtiee  fistan  to  these  Mrmoitt  wi^  delighted  attention,  and  if  the  «iiUior 
ooald  see  them  fiiDowmg  the  older  membeta  of  the  ftmi)j,  begging  them  to  umI 
froiA  lam  book,  he  could  not  but  rejoioeu  We  would  that  theae  diaooureea  mi^  be 
proaritiwl  to  aU  the  cfatldraii  of  oar  land,  fiv  thej  are  better  adapted  than  a^j  we 
have  erer  aeeo,  to  command  their  attention  and  to  do  them  good.  The j  aboond 
with  iDnstralion  and  inodent^  and  are  writtoi  in  a  natural  and  forcible  style. 

VL  Selections  for  Sabbath  Beading,  and  Brief  Miscellaneoot 
EaBajs,  Moral  and  Beligious.    By  W.  J.  Buck,  M.D. 

**  Men  reeembie  the  gods  in  nodiing  so  modi  as  in  doing  good  to  their  IbQow* 
men." — GioiBo. 

**  There  is  no  use  of  money  equal  to  that  of  benefioenoe ;  here  the  e^foyinaiit 
grows  on  reflection. — Kacksniol 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    Memphis,  Tenn*: 
Gleayes  &  Guion.    1857.    Pp.  368. 

ICany  a  man  who  is  now  poor  might  be  rich  if  he  would  gather  up  the  flragOMiits 
^3f  time.  Many  an  ignorant  man  might  be  learned  if  the  moments  ho  wastes  were 
Improved.  This  collection  of  brieC  thoughtfUl  passages,  uttorod  by  some  of  the 
'Wisest  and  the  best  of  writers,  may  be  taken  up  and  studied  with  profit  in  the 
«hort  intervals  of  time  which  all  can  commaDd.  And  what  we  nocd  is  something 
\o  stimolato  the  mind  and  guide  its  meditations ;  one  sentiment  culled  fVom  this 
l)0(4c  WKf  ibed  the  soul  with  strengthening  food.  As  Dr.  Franklin  has  said :  "  An 
investment  in  knowledge  alwajrs  pays  the  best  interest**  A  good  book  is  good 
company,  snd  this  introduoes  us  to  multitudes  of  good  men,  the  fire  of  whose 
geoins  and  wliose  pious  ardor  will  warm  many  an  heart 

Vn.  A  New  Life  of  Summerfield.    By  WiUiam  M.  WiUett. 

**  ^ommerfleld  was  not  a  man  of  every  day ;  there  is  fire  enough  in  his  ashos  to 
kindle  a  flame  that  will  be  much  longer-lived  than  himselC**— Montoomirt. 

Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1867.    Pp.  266. 

Thto  wodc  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  portrait,  and  is  a  highly  finished  spodmsa  ot 
typography.  It  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  easy  and  pleasing  stylo,  and  contains 
mai^  delicato  touches  of  the  biographer's  pen.  Of  Summerfield  it  is  not  nocosMry 
to  ^eak ;  his  extraordinary  powers  and  success  are  not  fi)rgotton.  His  brief  oareor 
was  an  eminently  usefiil  one.  These  memorials  of  bun  are  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  biographical  literature.  In  a  note^  (p.  119,)  after  alluding  to  the  use  of  the 
Primer  Book  hi  the  ICethodist  chills  in  England,  Mr.  WilloU  says:  "ItisaUttls 
reoMtfkable  that  no  ICethodist  diuroh  or  congregation  has  introduood,  in  paH  ai 
(fOfi;  the  Epinopal  form  of  Common  Prayer  in  this  country.  As  a  manual  of  pub- 
lic ptayer,  of  religions  devdioii,  it  is  incomparable.  There  is  ibod  there  ibr  all,  ftir 
aainft  and  sinner;  ftwn  the  fiOntest  sigh  of  penitence  to  tiie  Mf^Hit  stoto  of  psrfcot 
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lore^  of  absolute  deyotion  to  Grod,  while  its  recognition  of  Christ  in  the  flesh — this  iE 

sheet-anchor  of  the  soul — ^its  distinct  enunciation  of  the  Saviour  in  his  priestly,  « 

regal,  and  prophetical  offices,  and  the  trumpet  voice  with  which  it  speaks  of  the  -^ 

grandest  and  sublimost  of  all  mysteries — ^tho  doctrine  of  the  holy,  glorious,  blessed,  ^ 
and  adorable  Trinity,  (three  persons  and  one  God,) — should  give  it  a  response  in 
every  true  Christian  heart,"  etc 

ViiL  The  Lenten  Season.  Discourses  on  Betirement  and 
Self-Denial.  Selected  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
English  Divines  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries. From  the  last  London  edition.  New- York :  Thomas 
N.  Stanford,  637  Broadway.    1857. 

The  authors  from  whose  works  these  disoourses  have  been  selected  are.  Seeker, 
dark,  Atterbury,  Hall,  Tillotson,  Taylor,  Wesley,  Leighton,  Banow,  Fazindon, 
South,  Beveridge,  Watts,  Horseley,  and  Donne. 

From  such  an  array  of  names  certainly  much  is  to  be  expected,  and  we  believe 
that  this  expectation  will  bo  fully  met  by  the  readers  of  this  volume. 

The  subjects  are  all  appropriate  to  the  season  of  Lent,  or  indeed  any  season,  and 
are  treated  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner. 

In  an  age  of  so  much  novelty  and  excitement,  we  are  glad  to  see  such  books 
issued,  and  hope  they  may  find  their  way  to  many  households. 

IX.  The  Lives,  Acts,  and  Martyrdoms  of  the  Apostles  of  our 
Saviour.  By  William  Cave,  D.D.  2  vols.  12mo.  R.  Carter 
&  Brother. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  and  well-known  work.  Dr.  Gave  was  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  Charles  11.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  industry,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral works  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  "  Lives  of  the  AposUes,"  now 
reprinted,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  displaying  much 
learning,  and  of  exceedingly  popular  character.    He  died  in  the  year  1713. 

X.  The  Science  of  Logic ;  or,  An  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought.  By  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  Author  of  an  "Intellect- 
ual Philosophy,"  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Will,"  etc.  New-York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  51  &  53  John  street.    1857. 

The  author  of  this  work  takes  a  much  wider  range  than  his  predecessors,  and  it 
is  but  just  to  say,  that  he  has  executed  his  task  with  great  care  and  learning. 
Those  who  desire  to  prosecute  this  branch  of  study,  will  find  Dr.  Mahan^s  Treatise 
a  most  valuable  assistant. 

XI.  Memories  of  Bethany.  By  the  Author  of  "  Morning  and 
Night  Watches,"  etc.  New- York:  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  "  Mourners  in  Zion,"  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  object 
in  view.  It  takes  the  '^  Mourner"  through  the  scenes  in  Bethany,  and  makes  him 
fiBuniliar  with  the  members  of  that  famUy  group,  with  whom  the  Saviour  so  often 
sojourned  while  upon  the  earth.  In  dwelling  upon  this  beautiful  exhibition  of  do- 
mestic and  confiding  piety  he  forgets  his  sorrows  in  the  bright  hopes  of  a  Christian 
faith,  and  longs  for  a  closer  companionship  with  his  divine  Redeemer. 
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QL  Travels  and  Besearches  in  Chaldfea  and  Susianna ;  wiUi 
an  Account  of  Excavations  at  Warka,  the  ^*  Erecli'^  of  Niui- 
rod,  and  Shnshs,  ''Shushan,  the  Palace''  of  Esther,  in  1849- 
62.  By  William  Kennett  Loftus,  F.G.S.  New-York : 
Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

This  Is  ft  book  of  great  intereet,  and  contains  mooh  valuable  inlbnnatioD.  Mr. 
oftoB  made  his  first  Tisit  in  1849>62  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  T.  WlUiams, 
lBl3r  80  odebrated  fbr  bis  gallant  defense  of  Kars.    His  second  visit  was  in  1863, 

tfie  head  of  the  expedition  sent  out  bj  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund.  The  re- 
ilfei  of  bis  explorations  are  not  only  highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but 
moot  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  and  archnological  researches  in  the  East 
B  a  testimony  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  biblical  history,  and  to  the  fulfillment  ol 
ophecy,  it  is  second  only  to  ICr.  Layard^s  great  work.  Its  verifications  of  Scripture 
e  aB  tbe  more  striking  fi!om  the  &ct,  that  the  author  was  intent  only  upon  giv- 
IP  an  account  of  what  he  actually  saw.  He  apparently  had  no  theoiy  to  establisli 
li  -was  fiiee  to  look  at  every  thing  precisely  as  it  was.  And  it  is  very  remarkable 
» see  how  perfectly  his  narrative  confirms  the  correctness  of  Bible  record.  Mr. 
anas'  researches  were  conducted  chiefly  at  Warka,  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees,)  and  at 
Shushan,"  the  palace  of  Esther.  Here  many  curious  relics  of  Assyrian  art  were 
Mained.  The  coffins  of  burnt  day,  which  he  found  in  great  numbers,  wore  of  the 
Bne  sh^)e  and  general  appearance,  as  the  metallic  coffins  of  the  present  day.  The 
ook  abounds  in  illustrations,  and  has  been  brought  out  in  handsome  style,  and  will 
ft  valuable  addition  to  every  library. 


□H.  The  Desert  of  Sinai ;  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from 
Cairo  to  Beersheba.  By  Horatius  Bonar,  I).D.,  Kelso.  New- 
York  :  Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  630  Broadway.    1857. 

Dr.  Bonar  lefi:  England  in  company  with  three  other  fliends  about  the  middle  ot 
)eoanber,  1855,  and  accomplished  his  journey  in  a  few  months.  Ho  kept  a  Jour- 
lal  from  day  to  day,  noting  down  what  he  saw  and  heard,  the  results  of  which  wo 
lave  in  this  volume.  The  descriptions  of  places  and  persons  appear  to  be  accurately 
;iven,  and  possess  a  peculiar  interest  firom  their  life-like  character  and  tlio  uiipro- 
ending  manner  in  which  they  are  given.  As  one  reads  the  book,  ho  ciiu  rcudily 
magine  that  he  is  travelling  with  the  writer,  seeing,  hearing,  and  fooling  oil  thiit 
le  did.    His  only  regret  is  that  the  journey  ends  so  soon. 

nV.  The  Sinfulness  of  Little  Sins.  By  John  Jackson,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  First  American  from  the  Ninth 
London  Edition.  New-York :  Anson  D.  F.  llandolph,  683 
Broadway.    1857. 

We  have  here  six  short  discourses  upon  topics  of  eveiy-day  interest  The  fbUow- 
ng  are  the  subjects:  *'The  Exceeding  Sinfulness  of  Sin,"  "Sins  of  the  Temper," 
'Sins  of  Pride  and  Vanity,"  "Sins  of  the  Thoughts,"  Sins  of  the  Tongue,"  "Sinsot 
)iiii8Bion."  No  one  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  discourses,  without  feeling 
hat  the  sins  here  treated  of  are  precisely  those,  which  most  disfigure  htmian  clia- 
acter  and  mar  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We  advise  all  who  would  discipline 
hemflslves  to  read  this  book  and  heed  its  simple  teachingi. 
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XV.  Parochial  Sermons,  Preached  in  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  By  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Ouiler,  D.D.,  Hector. 
Published  by  Request 

"MoreoTer,  I  will  endeaTor  that  je  may  be  able  after  mj  didoeaae  to  have  ttiese 
things  always  in  remembrance."    2  Peter  1 :  IS. 

Philadelphia :  H.  Hooker  &  Go.,  Cheslaint  street    1857. 

We  here  have,  brought  out  in  an  attractive  form,  twenty-cme  sermonfl^  wfaidi  the 
author  preached  to  the  people  of  his  charge  in  the  ordinaiy  oourse  of  his  pulpit  mi- 
nistrations. They  are  not  occasional  sermons,  delivered  on  special  or  great  ooca- 
sionUi  but  they  are  simple,  plain,  and,  as  a  quaint  writer  expresses  it,  "  downright 
salvaAion"  sermona  No  one  feels  in  taking  up  such  sermons,  like  playing  tbe 
critic  They  are  too  personal  and  solemn  for  this.  The  dispositiQn  is  to  retire  to 
one's  closet  and  thmk  of  these  things.  We  are  glad  to  see  these  sermons  in  print, 
for  tfa^  let  us  know  what  kind  of  preachiog  it  is  which,  under  Qod,  brings  sinners 
to  the  Saviour.  Dr.  Cutler's  ministry  has  now  been  a  long  one,  and  yet  be  has 
never  preached  any  thing  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  Would  that  all  who 
enter  the  ministry  would  begin,  continue,  and  end  their  labors  in  doing  tlie  flmie. 
We  have  not  much  &ith  m  great  sermona  They  accomplish  little  or  nothliig. 
^en  love  practical,  oommon-sense  preaching,  and  this  is  the  preaohing  ivlikli  God 
liOQors.    Such,  we  would  say,  must  be  the  character  of  the  preaching  at  St  Aim's. 

XVX  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Its  Katare  and 
Proof.  Eight  Discourses  preached  before  the  TJniveiBily  of 
Dublin.  By  William  Lee,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trini- 
ty College.  New-York  :  Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No. 
580  Broadway.    1867.  • 

We  have  read  this  book  with  deep  interest  No  subject  now  before  the  public 
Christian  mind  is  more  important  than  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Yiews  at  onoe 
the  most  vague  and  unsound  are  wide-spread,  and  we  can  not  but  haH  with  deU^t 
anj  oontributions  from  whatever  quarter,  which  help  to  stay  the  progress  of  enor 
and  strengthen  the  bulwark  of  our  common  fidth.  We  think  Mr.  Lee  has  done  a 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  but  still  we  are  oblig^  to  dissent  from  some  of 
his  positions.  The  distinction  which  he  makes  between  revelation  and  inspiration 
is  important  and^well  drawn.  The  conclusions  which  ho  roaches,  we  think,  are 
Justy  but  some  parts  of  his  reasonings  appear  to  us  illogical  and  unsound.  He  tells 
us  that  in  considering  the  Bible  as  a  revelation,  we  must  recognize  two  elements— 
the  divine  and  the  human.  This  is  very  welL  But  he  takes  a  view  of  the  human 
element  which  we  believe  conflicts  with  tho  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  He 
lays  do¥m  tho  principle  tliat  while  inspiration  comes  from  the  Holy  Ghost^  yet 
man  as  the  instrument  is  allowed  the  Ml  liberty  of  his  natural  powers.  Here  we 
think  ICr.  Lee  takes  false  ground,  and  weakens  essentially  the  whole  fixtse  ct  his 
book.  St  Peter  tells  us  that  ^*  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  tfie  wiU  of 
roan,  but  lioly  men  of  Qod  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Gthost"  This 
one  idea  runs  through  the  whole  Bible.  It  was  Qod  who  spake  by  the  ptOfbelM. 
The  Bokj  Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth  of  David.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  The  woidi 
whksh  the  Holy  Ghost  teaoheth.  Such  is  the  style  employed.  Now  while  w« 
readily  admit  that  the  Bible  at  a  revelation  oontains  the  haoMD  etonMnt^  w*  on 
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^^  pdmit  that  the  inspired  human  writers  of  the  Bihle  had  any  liberty  to  write  less 
^T  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  taught  them.  When  the  Lord  employed  Moses  to 
xiake  known  his  win,  he  employed  him  as  an  instrument  So  also  in  the  case  of 
3l  Fkui],  and  of  all  the  inspired  writera  But  they  delivered  only  what  was  given 
to  deUver,  and  in  the  precise  language  which  was  dictated  to  them.  There 
Ihefefbre,  no  exercise  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  these  agents^  no  more  than 
diera  is  in  a  musical  instrument  The  musician  uses  the  instrument  and  exercises 
tils  own  win.  The  instrument  produces  the  music,  but  just  the  music  which  the 
MHbrmer  desires.  *We  use  this  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  a  divine  and 
Imanaii  element  in.  lerelatiQiL  God  is  the  inspirer  and  man  is  only  the  mouth-piece. 
This  may  be  oonsidered  as  very  high  ground,  but  we  know  of  no  standing  place 
bdaw  it  We  must  plant  ourselves  here  if  we  will  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
Kble  as  the  word  of  God.  When  we  open  our  Bible  we  must  feel  that  God  speaks 
lo  us,  and  not  ICoees,  or  Isaiah,  or  Paul,  or  Peter. 

We  are  sorry  tiiat  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  make  any  quotations,  or  to 
allude  even  to  many  points  of  special  interest  in  this  work.  Mr.  Lee  is  no  ordinary 
BMD,  and  has  brought  a  candid  mind  to  treat  of  this  groat  subject  We  are  sorry 
that  he  has  not  tsken  higher  ground  upon  the  single  point  we  have  mentioned, 
kat  we  are  thankful  that  his  final  conduaions  are  so  unexceptionable.  The 
Outer  have  done  a  good  service  in  bringing  out  this  work  at  this  particular 
They  deserve  to  be  well  sustained  in  all  such  efforts  to  serve  the  cause  of 
■rath  and  righteousness. 

IXVn.  Spiritnal  Treasury  for  the  Children  of  God,  consisting 
of  a  Meditation  for  the  Morning  of  each  D^  in  the  Year, 
npon  Select  Texts  of  Scripture.  By  William  Mason.  Phil- 
adelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Xo.  266 
Chestnut  street. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  and  most  valuable  book. 

XVlll.  Private  Thoughts  upon  Religion  and  a  Christian  Life* 
By  William  Beveridge,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Two  Vols.  New- York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No. 
580  Broadway.     1857. 

This  woik  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  other  notice  than  that  it  can  be  had. 

XDL  Hie  Man  of  Business,  considered  in  liis  various  rela- 
tions. By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  John  Todd,  D.D., 
William  "B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Stephen  II.  Tyn^,  D.D.,  Isaac 
Ferris,  D.D.,  Jonathan  Steams,  D.D.  New-York  :  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph,  683  Broadway.     1857. 

Ihe  subjects  of  these  six  essays  are:  I.  The  merchants  derk  cheered  and  coun- 
tlBed.  n  l£en  of  business ;  their  position,  influence  and  duties  to  themselves^  to 
isdttyi  and  especially  to  their  employees.  III.  I£en  of  business ;  their  responsibility 
in  nspect  to  government,  churdies,  and  benevolent  institutions.  IV.  Men  of  busi- 
BMi;  their  perplexities  and  temptation.  Y.  Men  of  business;  their  home  respcm- 
sMlHiea  VL  Men  of  business ;  their  hitellectual  culture.  These  subjects  are  dis- 
with  mudi  ability,  and  we  can  not  but  hope  that  business  men  will  appre- 
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date  what  has  been  done  for  them,  by  giving  the  work  a  wide  circulation.  W 
ever  tends  to  bring  a  man  of  business  to  a  proper  consideration  of  his  respoiMi 
ties,  is  a  good  done  to  the  whole  community. 
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York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  683  Broadway.     1857. 
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Christian  Missions;  their  Principle  arid  Practice  ;  being 
Art.  1,  Westminster  Review,  for  July,  185G. 
A  Cyclopedia  of  Missions;  by  Rev.  IIakvey  Netvcomb. 
.         Kew-York :  185-1:. 
■^tl.  lona;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lixdsay  Alexandkr,  D.D.,  Fellow 

of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries.     Philadelphia. 
"*•  Y.  Missions  needful  to  the  hit/hcrUcssedness  of  the  Churches. 
A  Discoiirae,  by  Wm.  R.  Willums.     New- York :  1856. 
I        ^'.  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Imploring  I'lrpedition  ;  by 
'  CiiARLES  WiLKirs,  Commander.     Philadelphia :  1815. 

\  To  any  one,  however  strongly  he  may  be  convinced  of  man's 

deplorable  readiness  to  distort  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Bible 

^       into  conformity  with  his  own  desires  and  prejudices,  it  can  but 

I       appear  most  strange,  if  he  himself  has  read  the  sacred  volume 

with  a  simple  longing  after  truth  and  in  humble  and  earnest 

faith,  that  any  man  could  bring  himself  to  misconstrue  the  last 
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injunction  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  "  Go  ye  into  all 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."    Yet  tliis  \\\ 
been  done.    Though  the  original  Greek  can,  by  no  Iinman  ii 
genuity,  be  forced  to  bear  any  other  signification  than  that  cz^Bi^rDf 
the  common  version  we  have  given,  inisconstructionisis  liav  ■— w.-  e 
not  lost  all  hope,  but  have  started  doubts  as  to  the  applicatioi 
"All  the  world"  is  Iield  to  mean  only  the  Roman  Empire, 
wliilst  the  command  has  been  interpreted  as  binding  only  iipc 
those  to  whom  it  was  directly  addressed.     Of  both  these  Vi^xi 
the  words,  "  to  every  creature,"  contain  an  authoritative  annihs. 
lation.     For  these  wordsf  can  apply  only  to  all  mankind,  ai 
embody  a  duty  for  which  the  energies  of  those  addressed  wei 
infinitely  incompetent.    • 

But  especially  the  methods,  by  which  the  servants  of  tL.  zic 
Great  Master  have  sought  to  fulfill  His  command,  have  bft<  -^n 
attacked  more  earnestly  than  the  command  itself  has  be^^3'n 
(piestioned,  and  with  more  heart,  as  the  range  of  objection  is 
wider  and  more  promising.     AVhcre  success  has  been  evide"^sr»t 

and  extensive,  saddening  views  have  been  exhibited  of  tl i® 

comparative  conditions  of  the  people,  before  and  after  the^^^^ 
evangelization.     Much  eloquence  has  been  employed  in  path^*^^' ' 
tically  depicting  the  innocence  and  joyful  freedom  of  uiiciv:    '^'^' 
ized  life,  and  many  sighs,  not  unaccompanied  with  tears,       ^ 
may  be,  of  a  crocodih'an  sort,  have  been  poured  forth  overtl^^--^  , 
tamed  spirit  of  tlie  unlucky  tribes,  and  over  all  the  other  Kic:^ -^'^^ 
changes  wrouglit  by  tlio  missionano.s,  and  over  tlie  loss  of  tb^-^ 
child-like  and  engaging  simplicity  of  savagery. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  through  toils  and  many  sufferingr:^^       ^ 
the  devoted  lioralds  of  the  cro^^s  have  failed  in  many  wear*^ -^^ '  \ 
years  to  establish  any  obtrusive  sign  of  success,  the  same  carj.;J.*^ 
ing  spirits  lind  heavy  discouragement  from  future  endeavor:^  ^"^    i 
and  boldly  decide  upon  the  uselessness  of  any  further  expends -^^^ 
iture  of  time  and  money.     Forgetful  that  not  always  is  a  Pein^^^ 
tecostal  glory  allowed,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  hallo*' ^-^^^ 
the  announcement  of  the  Gospel  message,  they  demand  '  ^ 

universal  turning  to  Christ,  and  then  most  inconsistently  coi*"  ^^^' 


r^S" 


•  Sec  Jobn  WIlRon's  lUuHratloM  of  Unitarianimn,  Part  II ,  c.  11.,  8.  vlll.,  2,  where  thtolnl-^'^''' 
pretatlon  Is  made,  by  nccenary  Implication. 

t  These  are  "Offj;  Ttj  KTiarj^  "to  all  creation.** 
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pla.ixi,  when  this  has  anywhere  heen  affected,  that  a  revohition, 

not   ushered  slowly  in  througli  an  intermediate  civilization,  Imt 

so  sudden  and  complete,  has, disjointed  all  the  social  fabric, 

and  crushed  out  the  virtuous  customs  and  the  customarv  vir- 

til  OS  of  the  people. 

The  writer  in  the  Westminster  Hevltw  savs : 

'-  When  the  statistics  of  pro?elvtism  exhibit  firllun*  too  thorough  to  be  disput*  li 
alK)!^!,  the  missionair  party  take  reru;j:e  in  the  pl-.-a  ot'  tlie  good  done  bv  the  s^prcad 
of  civilization.     Some  have  a  riglit  to  do  this.     It  appears  tliat  the  Moravians  nro 
distinguished  from  aU  other  Christian  s*xHs  by  their  sucvops  :  and  that  their  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  taking  care  of  works  in  tho  first  place,  confident  tliat  Christian 
f-iith  will  follow  when  iis  preachers  can  assume  tho  strong  ground  of  boncficento 
and  moralitj'.    Tliere  have  been  American  missions  of  a  diaracter  which  the  Pro- 
tostant  world  would  do  well  to  imitate — missions  both  to  Pagans  and  monotheistH, 
^'liicli  have  done  a  world  of  good  by  rendering  tlieir  pupils  industrious  ami  happy 
i*^  the  first  place,  as  tho  best  means  of  rendering  them  pious  afierwanls.     The  lato 
^*r  Alexander  Johnston,  who  abolished  shiverj*  and  instituted  trial  by  jury  In 
^ylon,  bore  tho  strongest  testimony  to  the  m'^ritrt  of  the  sensible,  cheerful,  and 
<4isititercste<l  Ameriean  missionaries  in  that  island.     Th».'y  sliov.'cd  there  what  tliey 
^^ultl  do  with  Pagans;  and  in  Gnx'ce,  Asia  Minor.  an<l  ?yri:u  iliey  have  proved 
among  monoiheisU*  how  superior  llieir  nKthol  is  to  that  of  tJ/acliors  wlio  begin  with 
^*®oiitial  doctrines,'  wliieli  must  be  mere  gibberish  to  the  unprepared   j)opuhir 
'"ind  of  a  diflferent  race."  (P.  IG.) 

Paul,  then,  was  wrong  in  encountering  tlie   *•  unprepared 

^^Und"  of  the  people  of  Lystra — who.  in  the  blindness  of  their 

pJic^an  enthusiasin,  had  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter,  and  himself 

■^t<5rcuiy,  '*  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker" — with  the  "es- 

^^ntial  doctrine,"  that  there  is  one  **  living  God,  w-hich  made 

^^^aven  and  earth,  and  the  sea  and  all  things  that  are  tlierein.*' 

^le  did  not  fear  that  monotheism  would  appear  "  gibberish" 

*^  them.     And  to  the  Philippian  jailer  he  said,  "  lielieve  on 

^*^e  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thv  house/' 

Pfoclairaing  the  grand  **  essential  doctrine''  of  the  Gosi)el  to  a 

P^gan,  without  preface  or  preparation.     Again,  so  ill-prepared 

^'aa  the  Athenian  mind  for  receivinsr  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 

*'^ction  from  the  dead,  that  when  tliey  heard  it,  '*some  mocked, 

^'id  others  said,  AVe  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.''    Not 

^^e  less  did  Paul,  with  boldness,  preach  the  word  to  them,  and 

^  *je  result  was,  that  certain  of  tliem  '*  clave  unto  him  and  he- 

'*«tv^."    The  great  "Apostle  of  the  Gentiles''  hesitated  not, 

^^"lieresoever  he  might  be,  to  do  battle  against  the  cumbrous, 
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yet  fast-founded,  Polytheistic  creeds,  in  behalf  of  the  simple  -Kle 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  true  follower  of  the  "  one  God  anc^  -^d 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ." 

The  methods  pursued  by  raissibnaries  are,  naturally,  varionsi^s. 
and  doubtless  error,  more  or  less,  exists  in  all.     But  the  write: 
above-quoted  praises  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Moravian  an< 
American  missionaries,  because,  as  he  says,  they  '*  take 
of  works  first,  confident  that  faith  will  follow"' — that  is,  the^ 
educate  the  heathen  into  good  behavior  and  then  show  thei 
why  they  should  so  behave.      A  method   clearly   illogi( 
in  form,  and,  we  shall  see,  as  clearly  untrue  in  fact.     Eithe 
these  missionaries  instruct  their  pupils  early  in  religion, 
else  utterly  without  assistance  from  or  reference  to  any  relE   Ji- 
gious  belief.    Now,  without  this,  no  training  can  render  theiK""^na 
^^industrious  and  happy y    No  man,  who  ignores  the  faturcEi^^ 
can  be  industrioics^  and  no  man,  who  considers  the  future,  car-^cBi* 
be  happy ^  without  some  fixed  belief  with  regard  to  his  destiny  ^^^^^y 
after  death.    The  missionaries  do  not  teach  to  their  pupils  th-  ^^^^ 
religion  of  their  pagan  fathers,  or  any  other  false  doctrine,  w»  ^^^^® 
may  hope.     It  follows,  then,  that  they  do  and  must  in8tnic£:>  ^^^ 
them  in  the  true  faith,  though  this  instruction  may  be  giver  ^^^^^ 
not  before,  but  simultaneously  with,  the  secular  training. 

And  what  is,  in  iact,  the  method  pui-sued  by  the  American .^^^^^ 
missionaries?  In  Ceylon,  the  case  cited,  a  great  revolutio:<i>-2-^^ 
for  good  was  eftected  during  the  years  of  lS2i  and  1826,  am^^-^^in 
we  are  told  that — 

*'  Thcso  •\voiiflcrful  cliaugcs  were  wrought  by  no  sucli  means  as  were  employed  bX  -^^  *°  ' 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  missions.*  A  totally  difTerent  policy  had  been  pursue*  i:*-^-''^^' 
Tho  missionaries  simply  preached,  2}rayefl,  ronvcistd,  and  distributed  Bibles  €09^!^^  ^ 
tracts  among  the  adults,  and  established  schwl-s  among  the  cJiiUlren,  till  mora  tli£»-«-^-^  ^* 
two  thousand  had  been  Uiugld  iJte  rudiiuent'i  of  learning  and  the  simple  truths  ic-i^^  (i 
Christianity.  This,  without  external  pomp  or  foree,  or  tho  enticing  words  of  macx-^^ -^^^  ^ 
wisdom,  became  tho  wisdom  and  tlio  power  of  God  among  a  i)Coplo  who,  j^K-r  £»  /^^ 
before,  wore  involved  in  the  ignorance,  degradation,  and  idolatry  of  paganism.  ^^ 

was  a  demonstration  of  tho  fact — too  little  understood  by  many  at  that  [and,  \\^  "'^ 

may  add,  at  this]  day,  that  tho  regeneration  of  the  heathen  was  to  be  ejected  i*::^-     ^^^ 
by  might  or  by  power,  but  by  tho  Spirit  of  tho  Lord."f 


•  Theso  were—*'  authority,  appeals  to  tbo  hope  of  gain,  and  the  pomp  and  pageantry  ao  con^  -^CT^e- 
nlal  to  tho  Eonmn  Catholic  reli^floD,  aud  tho  aystcni  of  poUiical  bribery  adopted  by  the  Datch^c:^^  ^ 
encourage  converaloua.** 

t  CyiUopedia,  p.  226. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  even  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen 
^  reason  it  must  be,  that  the  missionaries  have  inaugurated 
f  mnltaneously  secular  and  religious  education. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  grounds  of  discouragement,  and 
*f  complaint  concerning  the  tardy  progi'css  of  the  missionary 
rork-  in  certain  localities — discouragement,  which  embodies 
»elf  in  the  form  of  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  success,  and 
^xnplaint,  which  is  developed  into  denunciation.  Wo  quote 
gain  from  the  writer  cited  above.  After  relating  at  length 
le  final  failure  and  dcstniction  of  the  missions  of  the  Catho- 
C8,  in  some  cases,  as  in  China  and  Paraguay,  he  says : 

*'  Counting  each  baptism  as  a  soul  saved,  tlio  Catholics  may  consider  their  mis- 
cms  successful :  but  from  every  other  point  of  view,  what  can  bo  more  complete 
lan  tlio  failure  ?  No  civilization,  no  enlightenment,  not  even  8Ui)erflcial  suece<*a 
id  external  prosperity  to  show  for  centuries  of  missionary  effort  and  sacrifice ! 
'  socb  is  the  result  in  the  Catholic  case,  which  comprehends  aW  conceivable  ad- 
■ntages,  the  complcteet  organization  in  the  world,  the  sanction  of  kings,  the  wealtli 
r  empires,  and  the  £tciiities  arising  from  unity  of  doctrines,*  what  could  bo  hoped 
xnn  Protestant  missions,  in  which  all  these  aids  are  wanting?  Missionaries  of  dif- 
irent  sects  are  more  apt  to  denounce  than  to  aid  each  other  ;f  and  the  individuals 
rho  go  forth  are  not  appointed  under  any  extensive  organization,  but  represent 
BClional  opinions  and  s^-mpathics,  aud  are  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions. 

¥liat  si:cc*es«s  we  hear  of  is  of  the  (?atholic  sort .  ♦  ♦  ♦  *    Sparing  our  readers' 

bo  melancholy  list  of  failures  and  infinitesimal  successes — tlio  *one  convert'  in 
Ito  years,  in  ten,  in  twenty,  or  the  falling  back  of  a  dozen,  or  of  a  score,  or  of  a 
vbole  island  population,  like  that  of  which  we  are  told  by  the  martyr  of  Erroman- 
pSi  Mr.  AVilliams,  wlicn  the  p<:'Oplo  assembled,  and  solemnly  rcestabhshed  their 
nganism,  we  will  at  once  confront  the  case  put  forward  by  the  missionary  world 
IS  their  dief-d'obuvre — that  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  Tahiti  in  particular."  (P.  13.) 

For  the  kind  consideration  shown  by  the  writer,  in  not  har- 
rowing up  our  feelings  by  such  recitals,  we  should  all,  of  course, 
\}e  duly  thankful.  It  appears  somewhat  stranire,  however,  that 
in  presenting  his  claims  to  our  charitable  regard  in  this  matter, 
he  Bhould  take  occasion  to  name  and  specially  to  describe  i/te 
one  large  item  found  in  tliis  "  melancholy  list."  IJut  not  less 
ntrange  is  it,  that  this  case  should  have  been  noted,  when  for 
its  recital  the  name  of  the  "Apostle  of  the  Pacific"'  was  found 
requisite.     For,  in  his  successful  labors,  and  in  the  many  isles, 

*  The  quality  of  doctrines  seems  to  he  of  small  moment  with  this  writer, 
t  Geoenllj,  tbUi  1«  not  true;  but  fur  want  of  ^pacc  to  prove  wbat  wc  ear,  wo  most  1m  content 
^^t  tlieae  oppotlng  aaiertlons  Juost  It  out  with  each  other. 
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wliicli,  through  him,  hoard  the  good  news  and  believed,  \ 
have  a  sum  so  ample  as  to  make  such  deduction  of  no  moxnei 
and  a  work  so  great  and  permanent  as  to  add  most  glorio 
lustre  even  to  a  martyr's  crown. 

But  we  should  notice  at  once  the  most  important  feature 
this  "  bill  of  exceptions" — the  charge  of  tardy  progress, 
small  results  from  much  labor  and  time  expended — the  "  o: 
convert  in  five  years,  in  ten,  in  twenty."  We  wish  not  to  del 
that  in  some  instances  this  charge  may  find  ground  in  truth- 
the  first  installments  of  missionary  effort  and  sacrifice  leadii 
to  no  greater  returns  than  these,  though  almost  always  the 
apparent  results  have  been  shown  by  subsequent  successes 
be  untrue  exponents  of  the  real  good  effected.  But  we  shi 
see  with  what  grace  objection  on  this  ground  can  be  advano 
%y  any  educated  man,  and  less  than  all  others  by  an  Englishma 

Every  body  knows  that  the  now  enlightened  laud  of  Brita 
once  lay  under  the  barbarous  and  superstitious  rule  of  tl 
Druids,  who  were  the  priests  and  often  the  judges  and  la^ 
givera  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  Their  power  was  invaded,  pi 
bably,  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  Christianity,  for  the 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  Brita 
during  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  The  destruction  of  Jernsale 
occurred  A.D.  70,  and  Christ  himself  had  predicted  that  t 
"  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  should  bo  preached  in  all  the  worl 
— that  is,  in  the  whole  Roman  Empire^'* — before  this  end  shou 
come.  We  hence  argue  that  in  Brita,in,  as  a  part  of  the  ei 
pire,  the  Gospel  must  have  been  preached  tlius  early.  This 
sustained  by  other  evidences  from  the  New  Testament;  i 
Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians  written  in  the  year 
after  Christ,  says  the  Gospel  was  come  into  '*  all  the  worlc 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  written  three  or  four  years  earli 
the  same  Apostle  uses  the  following  language :  "  But  I  as 
Have  they  not  heard  (the  preachers  of  the  Gospel)?  Y 
verily,  their  sound  has  gone  out  into  all  the  earthy  vlw^  thf 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.''!    In  tl»c  same  epistle, 

•  MattK  24  :  14.     The  words.  £V  oTiij  tij  oiKOVfievr/,  literally,  in  the  fcKola  inhabited  we 
*  mean  tho  Itoman  Empire,  In  all  probability,  as  the  similar  words  in  Luko  2  :  1,  and  el«ewli 
nndoubtedly  do.  . 

t  Horn.  10  :  IS.    He  quotes  fh>m  Psalm  19 ;  vide  infra.— The  version  gircn  above,  fton 
original,  differs  a  lit  tie  fkt>m  the  oommon  one. 
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^P^alcs  of  a  journey  to  Spain,  which  he  contemphited  and 

do\i\)tlcgs  accomplished.     Tliis  would  render  more  probable 

the    transmission  of  the  Gosj^el,  through  Gaul,  into  Britain, 

before  70  A.C. — Gildas,  too,  "  the  most  ancient  British  author," 

U'lio  was  born  about  tlie  year  493,  has  a  passage,  which  we 

think  further  sustains  this  view.     Having  recorded  the  rebel- 

''on  of  the  Britons,  under  ]^oadicea,  which  occurred  A.D.  62, 

"^  goes  on  to  say : 

**  Many  thcroforo  of  the  rebellious  bcinjij  slaino  and  some  of  Iho  intlimlled  for 
L>o«cr  works,  (lest  tho  land  should  be  wholly  brought  to  desolation,)  left  alive,  they 
(^^lo  Bomans)  sailed  from  our  conntn-, ....  leaving  behindo  tliein  some  of  their 
^*  ^>vemours,  lus  scourges  over  our  countrj-nicns  shoulderi?,  and  yokes  on  their  ncckcH, 
^^'lio  sliould  engrave,  as  it  were,  on  tlio  very  ground  the  name  of  thoir  sulijcctiou 
*  ^*     Home,  and  chastico  not  so  mueh  with  warlike  weapons,  as  with  reproachfull 

t»iinishmcnts  the  subtill  pc-ople In  tlie  meanc  wliile,  ('hrist,  tlio  true  Son  of 

*-^  <^<3,  spreading  forth  .  .  .  throughout  the  whole  world,  his  most  jrlorious  light  .  .  *. 

^*<^  first  cast  on  this  ilaud — starving  with  IVozcn  cold,  and  in  a  farre  remote  cliroato 

•m  the  vifiiblo  sunnc — his  gladsome  bcames,  to  wit,  hia  most  holy  Lawos.*'* 

Tlie  rebellion  of  Boadlcea  occurred  whilst  Suetonius  PauUi- 

vi8  had  the  coinniand  of  the  Roman  arinv  in  ]3ritain,  under 

oro.     Bloody  and  fearful  was  the  punishment  for  tliis  upris- 

*  *^g  inflicted  by  him  upon  the  wretched  ])eople.     In  short,  so 

^Cirriblc  was  his  tyranny  and  so  little  calcuhited  was  his  policy 

^^^  allay  the  excitement  and  fury  of  tlie  down-trodden  Britons, 

^  ^'iut  a  master  even  as  ferocious  and  unfeelinnr  as  Nero  thoucjht 

^^'St  to  recall  him  from  the  government.    Vespasian  succeeded 

^'^  the  imperial  throne,  A.D.  70,  and  introduced  a  wiser  policy, 

*^    We  can  judge  from  what  we  know  of  his  character  and  gov- 

5^'^iiiuent,  than  that  pui'sucd  by  his  predecessors,  not  only  at 

^^1110  but  also  abroad  in  the  provinces.     We  have  not  specially 

certain  account,  however,  of  the  conduct  of  the  adminis- 

-ion  of  his  iii'st  oilicei*s  in  Britain,  Cercalis  and  Frontinus  ; 

^■^^it  we  know  that  when  (A.D.  78)  Agricola  was  sent  to  that 

^^^*aiid,  the  necessarv  yoke  of  servitude  was  lightened  to  the 

^'"itons  by  everj^  expedient  consistent  with  wise  government.t 

o  are,  therefore,  we  think,  justified  in  concluding  that  the 

>ressions  spoken  of  by  Gildas  were  those  practised  by  Sue- 


SpMle  of  GilAaH;  falthfuUif  trant>lated  out  of  t,hf  originall  Latinc.    London,  1683, 
»'P-  Xl-14) 
"*"    Via  Ttcltl  Agrlcoltt  tit.,  c.  lG-18. 
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tonins  himself,  or  by  his  immcdiato  successors.  In  either 
they  are  of  a  date  prior  to  the  year  70  after  Christ ;  and  wc»  '^^^e, 
therefore,  have  this  valuable  authority  for  believing  that  ray^g^^ys 
of  tlie  gospel  light  had  reached  Britain  before  the  destroctio"  '^izwn 
of  Jerusalem. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Apology,  (published  about  the  year  15^-^360 
A.C.,)  speaks  of  the  fulfillment  of  predictions  with  regard  t-z»"  to 
the  Messiah,  "  in  the  devastation  of  the  land  of  the  Jews,  an»  .^md 
in  the  coiive7'sio7i  of  some  froin  every  nation  of  men  by  th  ^zM^sa 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ."*  And  the  same  writes:  ^ser, 
elsewhere  in  his  works,  says  emphatically  : 

"  There  is  noi  one  race  of  meii^  at  all,  wlietlicr  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  or  kiiow"^^  ^Wi 
more  particularly  by  any  name  wliatovor — amongst  whom  prayers  and  thank^gir^^^^^gi^ 
ings  are  not  oflcrcd  in  the  name  of  tbo  crucified  Jesus,  to  the  Father  and  Mak^ : 
of  all."t 

With  reference  to  statements  like  this^  (which  he  quotes, 
he  does,  also,  several  others  of  those  we  shall  presently  append. 
Archdeacon  Paley  says : 


"  I  do  allow  that  these  expressions  are  loose,  and  may  be  called  declamatory 
Bat  even  declamation  hath  its  bounds;  this  public  l)oasting  ui)on  a  subject,  whioJ-i 
must  bo  kno>vn  to  every  reader,  was  not  only  useless  but  unnatural,  unless  tt£^ 
truth  of  the  case,  in  a  considerable  degree,  corresiiond  with  the  description ;  atleaxs"^ 
unless  it  hiul  been  both  true  and  notorious,  that  great  multitudes  of  Christians, 
all  ranks  and  orders,  were  to  l)e  found  in  most  parts  of  the  lloman  Empire.''^ 


i 


Tertullian,  after  applying  to  the  Apostles  a  passage  from  thr. 
Psalms  of  David — ''their  sound,^  has  gone  out  into  the  wholl'<'>-^*' 
earth,  and  their  words  even  to  the  end  of  the  world" — speak>r'^^ '^^ 
of  "  places  among  the  Britons,  inaccessible  to  the  Homans,"  arsfc 
being  "subdued  by  Cliri3t.''ij  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  coi:x<==>^/? 
temporary  with  Tertullian,  in  comparing  the  propagation  r:^  ^^ 
Christianity  with  that  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  says : 

♦  Apol.  I.,  (."A) 

t  Dialog,  c.  Tryph.  Jud.,  (117.) 

t  Ef>tdeneM^  ch.  ix.,  p.  *30.    Boston,  ISIO. 

S  In  the  common  Kngllsh  vorslon,  this  is  objectionably  rcndcrtvl  "line,"  (P«.  19  :  i.)  Uioag:^^-'^^ 
th«  Soptuagint  agrees  with  that  above:  e^f  naaav  t7/v  yr^v  e^/jAdev  6   <^^oyyo^  avTcn'^'^ 
Which,  moreover,  Orison  quote's  In  the  following  words,  which  constitute  another  testimony  per^ 
tlnent  above:  **  And  we  liec,  indeed,  that  the  sound  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  has  gone  oat  into  thi:? 
whole  earth,  and  their  wonls  to  the  end  of  the  world."    [OonL  Cels.  1.  I.,  (09).]    Sec  Romans 
10 :  18,  referred  to  above. 

I  Adv.  Jud.  (7.) 
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**  The  doctrino  of  our  Master  dul  not  romain  pent  np  in  Judea,  as  did  pbilosopliy 
m  Greece,  but  lias  been  diffused  throughout  the  whole  world,  cora\rting,  in  every  na- 
Hon,  villjje,  and  ciUj  of  the  Orefl:^  as  wtll  as  of  the  Jktrharianit,  whole  families 
together  and  individaally,  each  of  those  persons  who  attentively  heard  iL^** 

Tlicse  last  testimonies  were  delivered  about  tbe  year  300 
A.C,  Origen,  (bom  A.D.  185,)  thougb  be  admits,  in  bis  com- 
mentary on  Mattbew,  tbat "  very  many  among  tbe  Britons  and 
Qermans  and  otlier  nations  liad  not  yet  beard  tbe  Gospel,'"t 
yet  elsewbere  sa3'^s,  tbat  "  some  fnna  all  nations  bad  believed 
in  God,  tbrougb  Clirist.":}: 

In  addition  to  all  tins,  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Cbronicle,  wo 
Bnd  under  tbe  year  1G7§  A.C.,  tbe  following  rccorjd : 

"  This  year,  Elcutherias  received  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  and  held  it  honorably 
fcr  fifteen  winters,  (years.)  To  him  Luciiw,  king  of  tho  Britons,  sent  letters,  pray- 
ng  that  he  might  be  made  a  Cbristian ;  and  he  granted  what  ho  begged.  And 
ikey  (tlie  Britons)  continued  in  the  right  faith  till  tho  reign  of  Diocletian." 

This  record  is  found,  moreover,  in  nearly  all  tbe  old  Cbroni- 
2les.  Nennius  bas  it,  witli  an  eiTor  as  to  tbe  name  of  tbe  Pope. 
Fhe  Venerable  Bede  bas  it,  and  bis  name  is  a  t^wer  of  strength 
in  upholding  and  vindicating  tbe  general  accuracy  of  the  state- 
nent."  Even  tbe  careful  Richard  of  Cirencester  found  aufli- 
nent  authority  for  believing  tbat  in  tbe  year  of  tbe  world  41C0, 
[A.D.  160,  according  to  bis  chronology,)  "Britain  was  en- 
ightened  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  during  the  reign 
)f  Lucius,  wlio  first  submitted  himself  to  the  cross  of  Christ." 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  preceded  Richard  about  two 
linndred  years,  gives  a  similar  statement  on  the  authority  of 
"annals  of  good  credit."     {Kings  of  England^  Bk.  I.,  ch.  2.) 

Tliesc  testimonies,  if  not  circumstantially  true,  at  least  cer- 
ify  tlio  fact,  that  sliortly  after  the  expiration  of  the  apostolic 
ge,  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  Britain  by  royal  invitation  ; 
^hich,  if  established,  sustains  the  conclusion  tbat  previously 
>  this  Christianity  had  been  introduced  and  bad  made  suffi- 

*  Strom.,  I  vl.,  snh.  tin.,  p.  C97, 1).    Paris  16-29. 

►•  ^r.  Vtt.  InUrpt'ft.  Coinm.  Matth,  (8!).)    Tlil«,  of  wursc,  implies  that  9om€  amoni;  thono  na- 
na bad  heard  tho  Oospol. 

:  C^ntr.  CtUum.  1.  1.,  (&'}.)    Similar  iftatcincnt!*  abound  In  bis  writings. 
\  Tta<*re  Ia  Eomc  variance  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  as  to  this  date;  tlio  Plegmnnd  MS. 
.  we  And  In  Whcloc's  Chronicle,  publlihed  from  it  In  1C44,)  has  ft  as  late  as  199.    Tho  trno  dato 
|nobabl7l70A.<'. 
I  Bk.  I'l  ch.  Iv. 
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cient  progress  in  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  attract  tl 
attention  of  their  ruler,  and  fiworably  impress  him  with  regai 
to  ils  efficacy  for  good,  and  therefore  witli  its  truth. 

From  all  the  testimony  in  the  case,  it  is  just  to  conclad 
that,  in  all  probabilitj^,  Christianity  was  introduced  in' 
Britain,  as  early  as  in  the  first  century,  and  undoubtedly  I 
the  middle  of  the  next.  By  the  close  of  the  second  centnr 
it  seems  to  have  achieved  some  notable  success,  and  by  tl 
end  of  the  third,  there  is  evidence  which  renders  it  probab 
that  the  British  Cliurch  was  among  the  most  prominent  of  tl 
provincial  churches. 

Tlie  Eomans  witlidrcw  finally  from  Britain,  A.D.  426,  ai 
tlie  Picts  and  Scots  immediately  renewed  their  incursions  in 
the  vainly-walled  province  of  their  neighbore.  About  twent 
five  years  later,  the  Saxons  were  called  in  to  aid  the  inliabi 
ants  against  these  marauders.  From  their  arrival  we  xni 
date  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  thereupon,  moi 
over,  the  Christianity  in  the  land  was,  to  some  extent,  an 
planted  by  the  .paganism  of  its  guests  and  conquerors.  ] 
Cornwall  and  "Wales,  however,  the  Cliurch  seems  still  to  ha^ 
openly  sustained  itself.  It  now,  justly,  became  the  part  of  ti 
Irish  Church  fo  send  missionaries  to  that  land,  from  which 
had  received  the  Gospel.  In  the  year  5G3,  or  5(54-,  the  gre 
Columba,  born  and  reared  in  the  pale  of  that  church,  landi 
on  the  island  of  lona,  ofl:*  the  coast  of  {Scotland,  and  in  cour 
of  time  founded  a  missionary  college,  which  sent  forth  preac 
ers  to  Scotland  and  to  England,  and  was  crowned  with  gre 
success.  About  thirty  years  later,  St.  Augustine  came 
England,  and,  through  his  exertions,  the  convci"sion  of  tl 
Saxons  to  the  gaudy  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church  was  prom] 
and  large,  though  not  complete.  It  is  unnecessary  hero  to  i 
cite  the  history  of  the  feud  between  the  Saxon  or  Ilomii 
Church,  and  the  Scottish  or  church  of  the  Culdees^  the  f( 
lowers  of  Columba.  Assuming  that  in  G50  A.C.,  little  mo 
than  fifty  years  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  (doubtless  I 
fifty  years  too  early,^"^')  Paganism  had  vanished,  through  lloi 


*  The  Vonerablo  Bedo  tells  us  that "  tbo  Mldcllo  Angles  {MiddelengU)  under  Peada, 
heir  king  Penda,  received  the  faith  and  Eacranicnts  of  the  truth.*"    (I>k.  1 1 1.,  ch.  S.)    I1iis 
as  G53  A.C.,  as  he  remarks  In  the  preceding  chapter,  and  as  we  are  iaformed  bj  the  Chrc 
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^^^  and  Culdee  missionary  labors,  from  England  and  Scotland, 

yet  this  was  accomplished  only  after^i'^  hundred  years^  at  the 

'^CLat^  had  elapsed  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity. 

^^  it  be  urged,  however,  that  the  Saxon  invasion  retarded  die 

progress  of  evangelization,  for  which,  accordingly,  allowance 

^lioiild  be  maue ;  we  reply,  that  up  to  that  time  there  had 

^'Qipsed  three  hundred  yearsj  and  the  island  was  yet  far  from 

j[i*^i Kg  christianized;  and  that,  counting  from  that  invasion  as 

xn  the  time  when  Christianity  encountered  Saxon  paganism, 

less  tJian  two  hundred  years  passed  before  its  victory  be- 

rue  complete.     Periods  such  as  these  arc  unknown  to  modem 

5i^i*otestant  missions.     !May  wc  not  learn  from  the  past,  then,  a 

f  *tktle  patience  in  pressing  upon  any  mission  the  alternative  of 

^*^*> "mediate  and  obvious  success — or  abandonment?     Do  we 

^^c>"t  find  in  these  facts  the  absolute  annihilation  of  all  ground 

^^x*  such  complaints  as  we  have  noticed,  and  a  withering  re- 

^  "^^  le,  sealed  by  God  himself,  of  all  the  week  sneers  cast  upon 

^'■'^Ci  outwardly  small  success  of  '*one  convert  in  five  years"  or 

^  '^'"  ^n  "  in  twenty"  ? 

ITrom  what  and  to  what  Cliristianity  has  changed  the  people 
"^  d  their  country,  is  shown  in  the  following,  which  being  true 
■''     lona,  far  more  intensely  applies  to  England,  as  here  the  de- 
lopment  of  wealth  and  power  has  been  incalculably  greater, 
^  nl  therefore  the  contrast  of   its  condition  under  paganism 
^  til  its  present  state,  is  in  some  directions  infinitely  more 
^^^  iking: 

.^.^       *  '  Let  tho  voyager,  then,  as  lie  dosccnds  upoQ  the  shores  of  lona,  remember  with 

^^^^^Vtitude  to  God,  that  but  for  tho  blessed  dawn  of  Christianity  upon  tliese  lands,  w 

Y-  ^^*^  different  sceuo  might  have  presented  itself  from  that  whieh  greets  his  eye. 

■*^^%tcad  of  thcao  venerable  ruins,  monuments  of  educated  skill  and  memorials  of 

^Ijone  devotion — instead  of  tlu  -^c  neat  thou;?h  humble  churehep,  that  bespeak  a 

^Vll-abiding  reverenee  lor  (Jod  and  hop».<  in  His  grace — instead  of  these  humblo  and 

^^Bceable  though  poverty-stricken  traflickers,  who  are  doing  tlieir  best  to  pass  off 

^*«ir  little  wares — his  eye  might  have  rested  on  the  shapeless  and  rugged  stones 

^'e,  al£0,  which  h<w  tho  wimo  n^^'onl,  ciilllnjr  llio  pooplo.  howovor, "  Mlildlo  Saxon.","  (Jliddehatar^,) 
A^n  Bedo  sayA  that  not  until  as  lato  m  A.I).  <>S1,  diil  tho  South  Saxona  hoconn)  Ctirbtianai  1I« 
^elates  that  the  Bh-hop  Wiirroil,  htiu;;  driven  frocu  lib  l>i^llopr{c,  went  to  Rome,  but  aflcrwanl  rc- 
toroed  to  Britain,  and  ''went  to  the  province  of  tho  Soutli  Sa.xona,  wblch  stretches  f^oin  Kent, 
QD  tho  south  and  west,  as  far  as  tlio  West  Saxons  contninint;  t-ovon  thon.^and  hid^s  of  land. 
And  they  till  thH  time  had  preserved  their  heathenism  ;  and  be  a<1m1nl»tered  to  them  th«  word 
uf  the  fiilth  of  Christ  and  the  baptism  of  salvation.*'  (Uk.  IV.,  eh.  10,  p.  292.  Cambridge,  1G44.) 
This  being  contemporaneous  history,  and  by  Bedc,  is  worthy  of  all  credit. 
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of  the  oromlcch,  or  cnu^ht  a  glimpse  of  tho  stcaltliy  advance  of  some  half-nakc 

and  Groucliin{^  8ava{^,  impatient  to  rob  him  of  property  and  life,  or  gazed  on  tlvr^f  7io 

hideous  spectacle  of  a  hecatomb  of  human  victims,  perishing  amid  the  proti 

agonies  of  the  crudest  of  deaths.    The  religion  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  8alvati< 

through  faith  in  His  atoning  blood,  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  proved  itself  tho 

civilizcr,  the  only  effectual  ameliorater  of  society.''*  ^ 

Reference  is  made  hy  the  writer  in  the  Wesitninster  to  tb  ,«iXlio 
evangelization  of  Britain,  but  bitterly  without  any  acknowledgg:^  fig" 
ment  of  the  argument  we  have  advanced,  or  apparently  bjx^m:^^^) 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  its  existence.    lie  says : 

"Beginning  with  the  early  times,  how^evor,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  though-f  "3^ *5 


of  what  we  ourselves  owe  to  missionary  enterprise.  In  the  south  of  Rngland  an  t^  ^^  "* 
in  Ireland  there  was  probably  some  early  preparation  by  the  influx  of  i)er8ecatc-^3*^  ^^ 
Christians  from  the  Continent :  but  the  great  release  from  tho  iron  rule  of  Drol^  -^-»  -^ 
caste-tyranny  wo  owe  to  St  Augustine  and  other  missionaries,  wlio  came  for  thd^  "^  '^< 
express  purpose  of  making  us  Christians.  Tlio  miracles  of  St,  Augustine  were  niK^  «:^'U- 
merous  and  wonderful  enough  to  discredit  the  natural  pcienco  of  tho  native  iiriesta^S  ^t8; 
and  tho  eastern  faith  spread  till  tho  monastery  of  lona  at  length  became  tho  oentrr^c:'=?fe 
of  enlightenment  of  the  north-western  parts  of  the  world."    (P.  4.) 

We  quote  this  principally,  however,  to  exhibit  the  crude  in  — ■ 

formation,  which  this  writer  seems  to  possess.     St.  Augustine'r^       ^ 
labors  were  devoted  wholly  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxony  ^ 

amongst  whom  there  were  no  Druidical  institutions.  These 
were  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  only  communication, 
which  St.  AuOTstine  seems  to  have  had  with  the  Britons,  was 
on  occasion  of  an  ineffectual  attempt  made  by  him  to  bring  tlie 
British  Church  into  conformity  with  the  llomish.  Tlie  release, 
if  release  it  may  be  called,  from  the  rule  of  the  Druids  is  due 
to  the  Saxons  themselves,  who,  driving  the  Britons  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Scotland,  and  into 
the  islands  along  the  coast,  drove  with  them  their  religion. 
Tliis,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  espe- 
cially among  those  remaining  in  Britain,  Christianity ;  but 
doubtless  in  the  inlands  to  which  we  have  referred  the  Druid's 
still  held  authority.  lona,  indeed,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Druid^s  isle  /  but  here  their  power  was  overthrown  by  Co- 
lumba,  not  by  St.  Augustine.  The  writer  above,  makes  the 
establishment  on  this  island  to  have  followed  and  sprung  from 

*  lona^  p.  60. 
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^©  introdnction  of  the  Christian  faith  by  Angiistine,  \\'hildt 
^\io/ac^  is,  tlie  foundation  of  that  establishment,  which  was  not 
X^roperly  a  "  monastery,"*  preceded  the  advent  of  the  monk 
IDj  more  than  thirty  years.  Cohiniba,  its  founder,  and  its 
c;2x>wning  glorj||  had  passed  away  before  Augustine  had  fairly 
Teached  the  country ;  and  between  the  disciples  of  Columba 
and  the  Homish  Church  there  existed  an  essential  difiference  in 
xeligious  obsermuces,  and  for  many  years,  an  unconquerable 
fend.  What  but  the  falsest  conclusions  can  be  expected  from 
tlic  distortion  of  truth,  of  which  this  writer  is  guilty  ? 

We  shall  now  essay  to  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
plaints urged  against  the  conduct  of  those  missrons,  which 
have  had  most  success.  In  speaking  of  Tahiti,  the  writer  we 
have  now  so  frequently  cited,  says  in  his  concluding  remarks : 

"  To  this  it  must  bo  added  that  tho  poor  crcatua^s  havo  lost  some  of  the  hcAi 

t'irtucs  tliat  they  had.    Christinn  mLssiouarics  go  forth  in  a  Fpirit  of  complacency 

Which  to  the  pliilosopher  appears  really  mouruful    Tho  ono  suppositiou  ou  which 

'Qissionaries  proceed  is,  that  the  heathen  are  in  a  wholly  lost  and  damnaJble  state. 

^^  uerer  oecura  to  thorn  that  there  are  things  in  hoathen  morals  and  manners  which 

^^Jig-ht  edifv  Christian  missionarios ;  as,  for  instance,  tho  brotherly  love  and  social 

^rmony  which  exist  before  missionaries  apjK'ur,  to  awaken  thought  and  create 

^^InioD,  and  then  take  llight  for  ever."    (P.  15.) 

*Wo  shall  take  occasion,  here,  from  competent  authority  to 
^^cite  some  of  the  *'  best  virtues,"  which  shine  so  conspicuously 
^YiioTigst  these  people — to  exhibit  that  "  brotherly  love  and 
^^^cial  harmony,"  which  compose  the  whole  number  of  virtues 
t.'tiis  writer,  who  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  slur  or  abridge  the 
I  2st,  has  been  able  to  bring  forward.  Among  the  inhabitants 
tlie  Georgian  and  Society  Islands,  of  the  former  of  which 
iti  is  the  largest  and  most  important,  we  are  told  that — 


•*  Infanticide  prevailed  lo  ayi  ih credible  txfcnt^  and  of  thoso  who  were  suffered  to 
i.  Kve,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  tliat  '  their  years  of  chilhood  and  youth  were  (Kissed 
indolence,  irregularity,  and  unrestrained  iudulgent'c  in  whatever  aflbi"ded  gratifi- 
;-ition.'     The  moral  habits  of  tlie  islanders  were,  many  of  them,  such  that  tho  veil 
f  oblivion  ought  fur  ever  to  hide  them  from  the  view.     Tl>e  revolting  forms  in 
'hich  human  depravity  developed  itself  among  them,  will  not  bear  tho  light.  They 
'^'vero  often  engaged  in  savage  wars,  which  gave  them  a  ferocious  character.    They 

*  The  Venerable  Bede,  Indeed,  oal1>  It  a  monaster}-,  but  sa  a  monk  hlmsi-lf,  tbis  was  tho  term 
ncKMt  Ifkely  to  be  »ut|:peetvd  to  Lim  in  describing  an  c^tablibbmentf  alwajs  resembling  and  wbirb 
"^ud,  lo  bis  own  time,  rcallj  bepome  a  monastery,  (A.D.  716.) 
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X 


aas  tills  writer  learned  the  lesson  lie  desires  so  much  to  tead 
to  the  ignorant,  **  well-meaning  but  conceited  missionaries." 

But,  not  only  are  the  "old  graces"  destroyed,  says  th 
aecuser,  but  there  have  been  introduced   no   new  "virtu 
which  can  be  relied  upon."    To  show  what  have  been  the  reiKiz^al 
results  of  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  ho^ cites  freque 
passages  from  the  reliable  narratives  of  Mr.  Herman  Melvill 
one  of  which  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  oj^r  readers.     Th 
anthor  was  "  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  the  converts  iinde 
stood  by  becoming  Christians  : " 


"  Wo  dropped  in,  one  evening,  and  found  the  ladies  ftt  home.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  loun, 

on  a  mat  with  Ideea,  the  eldest,  dallying  with  her  grass  fan  and  improying  m . 

knowledge  of  Tahitian.    Tho  occasion  was  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  and 

began: 

*'  *  Ah !  IdceOf  mickonaree  oee  ?  '  the  same  as  drawling  out,  *  By  the  by, 
Idcca,  do  you  belong  to  the  Church  ?'     *  Yes,  mo  mickonaree,*  was  tho  n»ply 
But  the  assertion  was  at  once  qualiiicd  by  certain  reservations  so  curious  that 
can  not  forbear  their  relation.     '  Mickonaree  cna,^  (church  member  A^re,)  exclaim 
cd  she,  laying  her  iiand  upon  her  mouth,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  tho  adverb.    I 
tho  samo  way,  and  with  similar  exclamations,  she  touched  her  eyes  and  hands^- 
This  done,  her  whole  air  changed  in  an  instant ;  and  she  gave  mo  to  understand . 
by  unmistakable  gestures,  that  in  certain  other  rcppccts  sho  was  not  exactly  3 
'mickonaree.'    In  short,  Ideea  was  (as  Pope  gives  it) — 

"  *  A  sad  good  Christian  at  the  lioart, 
A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part.' 

**Tho  explanation  terminated  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  all  three  sisten 
joined :  and,  for  fear  of  looking  silly,  the  doctor  and  myself."* 

It  is  a  homcily  truth,  but  no  less  a  truth  for  being  homely, 
that  the  character  of  the  company  one  keeps  is,  at  least  in 
salient  ti'aits,  one's  own.  This  truth,  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve finds  illustration  in  the  case  before  us.  Young  gentle- 
men of  tho  same  species  with  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  visiting 
these  islands  either  as  real  or  amateur  sailors,  find  that  the 
zealous  efibrts  of  the  missionaries  Imve  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  materially  lessening  the 
facilities  for  certain  amusements,  and  materially  increasing  the 
chances  for  their  publicity.  For  these  reasons  they  are  out- 
raged by  the  very  presence  of  the  missionaries,  2^d  vent  their 
feelings  in  methods  consonant  with  their  severaWdisposition?- 

*  Omoo,  p.  177. 
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all  metliods,  they  attempt  to  thwart  and  discourage  the 
:3xiissio]iarics  and  their  supporters,  and  virtually  to  destroy  their 
—work.  Mr.  Herman  Melville  writes  for  this  purpose,  but  with 
Ahe  sentiments  and  feelings  whicli  prompt  him  so  evident  on 
very  page,  as  utterly  to  destroy,  with  thinking  minds,  the 
of  most  of  tlio  testimony  he  may  Lear. 
Uiit  it  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  whatever,  that  per- 
s^otis  of  such  charticter,  as  these  described  by  him,  may  be  met 
^vitli,  and  even  frequently,  in  a  land  whose  people  have  just 
^  ^een  elevated  from  barbarian  degradation  to  a  civilized  condition. 
tr  so  largo  a  body  of  church  mcmbci's,  as  were  to  be  found  in 
i,  many  cases  of  doubtful  conversion  are  to  be  expected, 
pecially  where  so  great  a  social  revolution  is  progressing  and 
ore  many  more,  than  in  an  estallished  Christian  community, 
uld  possibly  follow  blindly,  from  example  or  interest,  the 
X<3£i>cl  of  genuine  and  iniiuGntial  converts.  Besides,  amongst 
^I3.C3  nnconverted  portion  of  such  a  people  no  stable  morality  is 
3  vrs'tly,  because  of  the  mere  presence  of  Christianity,  to  be  ex- 
1>^oted  or  dcmandecL  So  that  to  a  hasty  observer,  and  to  one 
o  selects  such  examples  as  those  of  Mr.  Herman  Melville, 
re  may  very  possibly  appear  a  lack,  on  the  part  of  the  grecit 
ajority  of  the  people,  of  a  true  religious  sentiment.  But  it  is 
snrd  to  contend  that  therefore  the  changes  produced  among 
tlxoso  people  are  not  beneficial.  If  the  whole  people  were  but 
^^"^twardly  changed  in  respect  of  their  regard  for  the  true  reli- 
S^on  and  its  observances,  this,  in  thus  affording  the  possibility 
^^J^  genuine  piety  in  any,  would  be  an  incalculable  good. 

l3ut  Mr.  Herman   Melville   visited  Tahiti   in  1S43,  when 

^^I'eady  the  French  had  begun  that  policy  towards  this  island 

^"Uicli  has  since  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  missions 

^*^ere,  and,  with  them,  of  all  good  morals.     During  the  year 

^;S4,2,   first.   Captain   Dubuset,   and    then   Admiral    Dupetit 

^j^ouars,  touched  at  this  island,  and,  by  force  and  intrigue,  in 

rso  of  time  gained  the  supreme  control,  and  established  a 

iumvirato  of  Frenchmen,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,. 

e  to  the  Iving  of  France.     This  government,  which  was 

^^tninally  discontinued  in  1S45,  French  influence  still,  how- 

^^Or,  remaining  paramount,  has  uniformly  discountenanced  the 

I'otestant  missionaries,  and  opposed  their  operations  by  all 
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means  which  they  could  by  possibility'make  appear  legal ;  and 
the  French  have  continually  exercised  an  influence  upon  the 
natives,  conducive  to  any  thing  rather  than  good  morals  and 
genuine  religion.  Finally,  in  1852,  a  law  was  passed,  virtu- 
ally by  the  French,  which,  forbidding  the  missionaries  to 
preach  in  tlieir  own  houses,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
mission.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Her 
man  Helville,  it  should  bo  after  we  have  maRle  due  allowance 
for  the  evil  influence  of  French  example  and  authority,  which, 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  had  for  one  year  been  working  corruption 
in  Tahitian  society. 

As  we  have  already  said,  missionaries,  like  other  men,  may 
err.  Commander  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, who  was  at  Tahiti  in  1839,  seems  to  have  been  disposed 
to  form  an  impartial  judgment  on  this  as  on  other  subjects; 
and  allowing  freely  tliat  the  missionaries  have  not,  possibly, 
always  followed  the  most  enlightened  course,  he  yet  defends 
tlie  integrity  of  their  intentions,  and  asserts  the  general  wis- 
dom of  their  methods  of  procedure.    He  says : 

"  Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  influence  of  the  missionaries^  and  l£r. 
Pritchard  in  particular,  exorcised  over  the  government  of  Tahiti.  They  have,  un- 
questionably, great  influence ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  ihey  are  JusUy  enHQed  io  it. 
Indeed,  I  can  not  but  consider  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  nay,  the  groat  object  ot 
their  mission,  to  acquire  and  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  their  converts,  both 
of  high  and  low  degree.  My  own  observation  satisfied  mo  that  this  control  is  ex- 
erted solely  for  the  purpose  of  fuXfiMing  Hie  laudahU  object  for  which  they  were  serd."^^ 

In  mattera  of  dress,  in  die  proliibition  of  all  games,  in  the 
discouragement  of  the  use  of  flowers,  the  views  of  the  mis-, 
sionaries  may  possibly  be  more  or  less  erroneous;  though  it 
hardly  behooves  any  one  who  has  not  deliberately  examined 
the  whole  ground  in  an  actual  residence  among  the  people,  to 
pronounce  without  reserve  upon  tliese  points. 

Complaints  against  the  missionaries  and  charges  upon  them 
of  failures  and  mistakes,  and  worse,  and  predictions  of  the 
total  destruction  of  all  the  objects  of  the  mission — arise  in  the 
first  place  chiefly  from  a  certain  class  of  the  population  among 
which  the  missionaries  labor.    In  Tahiti,  in  the  Sandwich 

«  NarraUM,  Vol.  IL,  p.  12.    PhlladelphU.    1S45. 
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Islands,  and  elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  linndreds  of  outcasts  from 
society  and  from  all  virtue,  in  the  shape  of  runaway  sailors, 
escaped  felons,  and  the  like,  constituting  the  very  dregs  of  all 
the  world,  find  refuge.    In  the  vice  and  licentiousness  of  the 
aiatives  lies,  for  them,  the  strongest  attraction  of  these  regions, 
and  to  secure  a  continuance  of  this  character  in  the  people, 
they  put  forth  every  effort.    The  missionaries,  of  course,  stand 
directly  in  their  way ;  they  oppose,  therefore,  with  all  their 
influence,  these  good  men,  and  hypocritically  croak  of  the 
want  of  success  which  attends  the  missions,  themselves  con- 
dtitnting  continually  the  chief  obstacle  to  success. — With  much, 
otherwise,  have  the  missionaries  had  to  contend.     Commander 
Wilkes  gives  his  testimony  to  the  little  respect  paid  to  the 
local  laws  by  ships  visiting  these  islands.     Captains  and  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  doubtless  in  the  course  of  a  habit  now  tradi- 
tional, and  established  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  knowledge 
of  the  islands  by  Europeans,  have  no  hesitation  in  making 
"brothels  of  their  ships,"  and  in  vending  ardent  spirits  to  the 
people.    Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  rather  that  the  moral  character  ot 
the  people  is  no  worse,  than  that  it  is  no  better. 

And  we  have  here  the  explanation  of  that  rapid  decrease  of 
population  in  these  islands,  which  the  writer  in  the  Westmin- 
ster is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  missionaries,  as  the  cause. 
On  this  point.  Commander  Wilkes  says,  in  regard  to  Tahiti : 

^  A  census  rcoentlj  taken,  gives  for  the  population  of  Tahiti,  nine  thousand,  and 
kr  that  of  Eimco,  one  thousand.  When  this  is  compared  with  the  estimates  of  the 
naTigattMB  who  first  visited  these  islands,  an  enormous  decrease  would  appear  to 
have  taken  place.  The  first  estimates  were,  however,  based  on  erroneous  data, 
and  were  unquestionably  fur  too  high ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  population 
his  ftllen  off  considerably  in  the  interval.  The  decrease  may  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  remains  of  the  old  custom  of  infanticide,  in  part  to  now  diseases  introduced 
from  abroad,  and  the  evils  entaUcd  upon  them  by  foreigners,  and  in  part  to  the 
tmiBitionnow  going  on  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  life.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case,  during  the  first  years  after  it  was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  population  Ibr 
the  last  thirty  years  has  been  nearly  stationary ;  the  births  and  deaths  are  now 
ahnott  exactly  in  equal  numbers.'** 

But  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  particularly,  has  the  decrease 
in  population  heen  fearful,  doubtless  owing  to  a  "  vitiated  na- 

•  ir^mMw,  Yol.  U^  p.  51. 
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tional  coDBtitiitioD,"  brought  aboat  by  a  long  course  of  prera- 
lent  diseases,  especially  the  venereal,  which  was  introdaced  by 
Europeans,  or  developed  from  native  licentiousness  long  before 
the  missions  were  established.^  Again^  they  have  no  adequate 
defense,  In  superior  intelligence  or  in  proper  medical  appoint- 
ments, against  the  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  to  which 
they  are  continually  exposed  by  their  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers. We  are  informed  that,  "  in  1848-9,  measles  and  whoop- 
ing-cough, followed  by  diarrhea  and  influenza,  passed  over  the 
islands  with  fearful  fatality,  carrying  away  about  one  twelfth 
of  the  whole  people?^  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  without  the 
friendly  aid  of  tlie  missionaries,  who,  even  if  unsupplied  with 
proper  medical  assistance,  are  far  better  informed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  diseases  than  the  islanders,  their  ravages  would 
have  been  far  more  terrible  \ 

We  have  thus,  at  much  length,  attempted  to  refute  the  po- 
sitions of  the  writer  in  the  Westminster  Heview,  fairly  stating 
his  views,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words ;  not  because  he 
is  intrinsically  a  respectable  advocate  of  these  opinions,  but 
because  he  is  as  respectable  as  such  opinions  can  obtain  or 
even  allow,  and  because  his  article  embodies  the  greater  part 
of  the  inconsistent  arguments  which  have  been,  and  are  being, 
of  late,  urged  against  the  cause  of  missions. 

Ko  sane  man  can  doubt,  and  no  man  whose  respect  for  reli- 
gion is  sincere,  (that  of  the  writer  in  the  Westminster  is,  evi- 
dently enough,  all  sham,)  can  suggest  a  doubt  that  missions 
have  effected  infinite  good  in  the  world,  or  that  they  are  capa- 
ble still  of  eftecting  as  much.  A  true  disciple  of  Christ  ought 
to  need  no  more  urgent  argument,  however,  for  missions,  than 
that  derivable  from  the  word  of  God.  The  command  of 
Christ  alone  is  sufficient.  But  to  sustain  its  meaning,  as  we 
understand  it,  we  call  to  mind  tliat  the  "  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,"  announced  by  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  ^^  keeping  watch 
over  their  flock  by  night,"  were  to  bo  "  to  aU  people."  (Lake 
2 :  10.)  Besides,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  indorses 
these  positive  declarations  of  its  destiny  and  of  our  duty  in 
aiding  its  progress.  Shall  we  believe  and  teach  that  it  is 
"  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  refuse  our  support 

*  See  Cydopedia^'^.  06i. 
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to  missions  f*  Can  we  do  to  others  as  we  wonld  that  thej 
should  do  to  us,  without  upholding  missions  ?  In  fine,  can  we 
in  any  way  truly  be  the  servants  of  the  Master,  and  yet  not 
obey  His  command? 


ARTICLE       II. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     A  History  by  John  Lothbop 
Motley.    New-York.    Harper  &  Brothers.    1856. 

Tub  great  emancipation  of  Christianity  in  the  sixteenth  century 
^as  not  effected  without  terrific  convulsions.  The  social  fabric 
^as  agitated  to  its  very  foundations.  The  conflict  between 
trath  and  error,  between  faith  and  superstition,  pervaded  all 
classes  of  society.  Not  only  were  kings,  rulers,  and  statesmen 
engaged,  but  the  masses  of  the  community,  usually  inert  and 
indifferent,  while  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  struggling  for 
xuastery,  were  stirred  with  passionate  emotion.  Tlie  shock  of 
conflicting  creeds  was  felt  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 
The  trumpet  blast  of  the  Eeformer  startled  the  monarch  in  his 
palace,  the  chieftain  in  his  camp,  the  monk  in  his  cell,  and 
the  peasant  at  his  plough.  The  age  was  fruitful  of  incre- 
dible horrors  and  marvellous  events,  of  enormous  crimes  and 
dazzling  virtues. 

Sach  a  period  can  never  be  aught  but  intensely  interesting 
to  the  student  of  history  and  the  observer  of  mankind.  And 
the  Christian,  the  enlightened  and  earnest  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  man  who  prizes  the  precious  legacy  of  an  open  Bible 
and  an  uncorrupt  faith,  is  specially  drawn  to  its  contempla- 
tion*    It  is  well  for  those  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  Oospel- 

•  l>r.  WflUmiB  hm  given  hb  an  able  argament»  thongh  Terboiely  pnt,  grounded  on  the  benefit 
to  tlie  ohnrdMi^  which  arises  flrom  the  maintenanoe  of  mlasiona,  upon  the  principle  that  It  It  **meffe 
to  five  than  to  reedve." 
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light  and  religious  liberty,  to  tain  with  frequent  and  earnest 
attention  to  that  era  of  fierce  and  deadly  struggle,  when  the 
privileges,  which  are  now  free  to  them  as  the  sunbeam  and  the 
atmosphere,  were  purchased  at  such  cost  of  agony  and  blood« 
With  a  great  price  did  our  forefathers  obtain  that  freedomi 
which  is  our  inheritance  from  the  cradle. 

The  historian,  who  devotes  his  talents  and  his  time  to  give 
to  the  world  a  full,  impartial,  and  well-digested  narrative 
of  any  portion  of  the  great  struggle  which  then  convulsed 
Europe,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  at  this  day  so  legible  and 
ineffaceable,  who  portrays  with  greater  accuracy,  and  sets  in 
stronger  light  the  men,  the  events,  the  principles,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  that  eventful  period,  accomplishes  a  good  work.  The 
execution  of  such  a  task,  with  the  pains,  the  research,  the  fidel- 
ity to  truth,  and  the  generous  enthusiasm  which  it  demands,  is 
a  high  obligation  conferred  upon  his  fellow-men.  He  does 
what  he  can  to  enforce  the  great  lessons  which  the  God  of  Pro- 
vidence teaches,  to  revive  the  memory  of  deeds  that  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten ;  to  show  the  necessary  working  and  result  of 
opinions,  systems,  ideas,  trutlis,  and  errors,  which  are  still  in 
life ;  to  deepen  our  reverence  for  the  good  and  the  noble ;  to 
strengthen  our  abhorrence  of  the  wicked  and  the  base.  How 
much  more  elevated,  worthy,  and  commendable  the  consecra- 
tion of  literary  taste,  learning,  and  ability  to  such  a  work ;  to 
the  vindication  of  historic  truth,  and  to  the  enabling  men  to 
form  correct  judgments,  and  receive  suitable  impressions  from 
the  past,  than  tlie  most  brilliant  and  successful  efforts  of  the 
novelist  and  the  romancer. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Motley 
with  a  feeling  of  personal  gratitude  and  obligation  to  the  author. 
The  undertaking  was  one  of  magnitude  and  difficulty,  and  we 
supose  it  to  be  the  first  conspicuous  essay  of  the  writer  in  the 
field  of  authorship.  Heretofore  unknown  to  fame,  he  steps 
forward  suddenly  into  the  ranks  of  American  historians,  where 
shine  such  names  as  Prescott,  Irving,  and  Bancroft.  Without 
instituting  comparisons  between  the  knight  who  has  just  en- 
tered the  lists,  and  these  illustrious  champions,  we  think  that 
Mr.  Motley  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  his  devotion  to  this 
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work. '   His  book  is  large,  withoat  being  heavy  or  tedious.    It 
bears  on  its  face  the  evidences  of  scholarship  and  research. 
The  arrangement  is  clear  and  effective ;  the  style  energetic, 
lively,  and  often  brilliant    He  has  the  advantage  of  a  field  al- 
most new  and  nntrodden,  for  while  fragments  of  the  Nether- 
land  history  are  to  be  found  in  various  works,  no  well-arranged 
and  complete  narrative  has  been  accessible  to  the  mass  of 
English  readers.    Neither  is  it  one  of  the  least  attractions  of 
these  highly  attractive  volumes,  that  they  are  imbued  with  the 
manlj  spirit  of  one  who  has  breathed  from  his  youth  the  fresh 
air  of  freedom.    While  the  author  evidently  aims  to  preserve 
trath  and  impartiality,  his  sympathies  with  the  oppressed, 
struggling  for  liberty  and  conscience,  are  not  concealed.    The 
reader  is  at  no  loss  to  see  that  tyranny,  deception,  bigotry,  and 
craelty  are  odious  to  his  heart.     We  do  not  like  the  book 
the  less  for  this,  neither  do  we  conceive  that  accuracy  and 
t^athfulness  demand  any  suppression  of  the  feelings  of  an  np- 
right  and  generous  nature.    The  author  suffers,  for  the  most 
part,  the  leading  characters  of  his  history  to  paint  their  own 
portraits.    He  gives  large  extracts  from  their  correspondence 
snd  other  cotemporaneous  documents,  and  the  darker  as  well 
the  brighter  touches  are  chiefly  from  their  own  pencils. 


Wherever  the  great  battle  of  the  Eeformation  was  fought, 
^whether  in  Saxony,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  or  Holland, 
it  was  one  and  the  same  conflict.    It  was  the  word  of  God 
against  human  traditions ;  the  grace  of  Christ  against  the  im- 
positions of  priestcrafl ;  the  soul  accountable  to  Ood,  and  not 
to  be  enslaved  by  man.    It  was  inevitable  that  the  religious 
should  be  greatly  complicated  with  the  political  agitation.    In- 
aamnch  as  spiritual  despotism  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  secular 
power,  and  made  use  of  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  to  maintain 
its  supremacy,  there  resulted  of  course  from  this  combination 
vehement  national  commotions.    And  thus  the  religious  ques- 
tion  became  prominent  in  the  council-chamber,  agitated  the 
senate,  and  marshaled  in  battle  array  opposing  hosts.    ''Think 
not,"  said  our  divine  Lord, ''  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on 
earth ;  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."    How  did 
the  return  of  Jesus  in  the  power  of  his  Gospel  to  the  world 
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from  which  He  seemed  well  nigh  baniabed,  confirm  this  pro- 
phecy I 

We  read  therefore  the  blood-stained  page  of  the  Datch  his- 
tory with  a  conviction  of  personal  interest,  as  well  as  with 
deepest  sympathy.  The  battle  that  was  fonght  so  long  and  00 
bravely  on  that  half-enbmerged  territory,  was  partly  fonght 
for  ns  and  for  our  fathers.  The  petty  jealousies  that  often  dis- 
tracted and  divided  the  Protestant  nations,  prevented  their  see- 
ing at  the  time,  as  we  can  see  now,  that  the  cause  was  one. 
Had  the  Papacy  and  the  Inquisition  triumphed  in  Holland,  who 
can  know  that  England  would  not  have  been  again  trampled 
under  their  feet  ?  The  blood  that  was  poured  forth  in  torrents 
on  Ketherland  soil,  moistened  the  roots  of  the  fair  spreading 
tree  under  which  we  find  grateful  shelter.  And  the  flame  ot 
pure  religion,  which  illumines  our  pathway,  was  fed  by  the 
bodies  of  the  thousands,  who  were  burned  by  Philip  and  Alva, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  suffered  at  Smithfield  and  Oxford  un- 
der the  congenial  though  less  appalling  tyranny  of  Mary. 

The  great  conflict  was  nowhere  hotter,  the  odds  more  un- 
equal, the  endurance  more  marvellous,  the  heroism  more  iji- 
disputable,  than  in  the  Netherlands.  The  historian's  path  is 
lighted  by  blazing  cities  and  frequent  Autos  da  fe.  The  siege, 
the  sack,  the  massacre  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  "We  should 
turn  away  in  utter  disgust  and  loathing  from  such  scenes  of  hor- 
ror, were  it  not  a  bounden  duty  to  trace  the  workings  of  fisilse- 
hood,  superstition,  and  tyranny  on  a  large  scale,  that  we  may 
know  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 

Mr.  Motley's  history  opens  with  a  rapid  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  devoted,  from 
the  earliest  periods  within  our  knowledge.  He  briefly  shows 
the  ancient  condition  of  these  narrow  strips  of  territory,  hardly 
rescued  from  the  ocean,  and  ever  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  its  returning  billows.  Insignificant  as  the  region 
seems,  in  geographical  extent,  the  indomitable  courage  and 
energy  of  its  inhabitants  has,  from  the  days  of  Koman  con- 
quest, invested  it  with  an  importance  and  prominence  far  be- 
yond what  pertain  to  many  more  extensive  and  favored  conn- 
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tries.    Batavian  valor  was  well  known  to  the  prond  race  who 
subjugated  the  world,  and  duly  appreciated. 

THi%  first  chapter  of  the  history  proper  presents  the  great 
dramatic  spectacle  of  an  Emperor  publicly  abdicating  the 
most  extensive  and  splendid  sovereignty  of  the  world.    Since 
the  days  of  Diocletian,  there  had  been  no  such  voluntary  re- 
linquishment, in  the  noontide  of  fame  and  power,  of  absolute 
imperial  sway ;  and  with  no  little  admiration  and  awe,  has  it 
riveted  the  world's  attention.    Arranged  with  consummate  art, 
the  pageant  was  one  of  the  most  striking  which  history  re- 
cords.   In  the  midst  of  the  most  illustrious  assembly  that  could 
be  gathered  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Brussels,  the  great  sove- 
reign of  the  age,  renowned  alike  for  his  valor  and  conduct  in 
war,  for  his  policy  and  state-craft  in  council,  whose  word  was 
law  over  a  goodly  portion  of  Europe,  and  whose  sway  was 
felt  in  Africa  and  America ;  this  mighty  potentate  bids  a  final- 
adieu  to  the  cares  and  pomps  of  royalty,  and  with  dignified 
calmness  transfers  his  many  crowns  to  his  son  and  heir.    Fare- 
'^ell  counsels  of  wisdom  and  kindness  fall  from  his  lips.    To 
his  successor  he  gives  sagacious  and  paternal  advice,  and  his 
Btibjects  are  commended  with  affecfionate  solicitude  to  the  kind 
J^rotection  of  the  new  sovereign.     Tears  and  sobs  attest  the 
^eep  emotion  of  the  noble  assembly,  as  with  graceful  majesty, 
their  anointed  liege  divests  himself  of  the  imperial  purple, 
tiescends  from  his  throne  and  retires  from  courts  and  camps  to 
the  calm  and  holy  retirement  of  the  monastery,  there  to  spend, 
^fter  a  hot  and  busy  day,  the  peaceful  evening  of  life  in  con- 
'Verse  with  God  and  in  preparation  for  a  better  world. 

Such  is  the  picture  that  has  usually  been  presented  to  human 
gaze.  It  has  a  reverse,  and  the  contrast  is  marked  between 
the  two  aspects.  The  other  face  of  the  medal  shows  a  worn- 
out  and  decrepid  man,  made  prematurely  old  by  political  cares 
^nd  sensual  indulgences,  fatigued  by  onerous  burdens,  disap- 
pointed in  cherished  plans,  whose  star  had  passed  its  culmi- 
Xiating  glory  and  was  rapidly  sinking  and  waning,  retiring 
from  a  position  to  which  he  felt  himself  unequal,  and  thinking 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  an  unholy  life  by  closing  it  in  convent- 
ual seclusion.  Charles  had  outlived  the  charms  of  power. 
He  had  had  his  fill  of  earthly  gloiy,  and  was  satiated.    He 
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was  a  constant  sufferer  from  disease,  aggravated  hj  his  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  appetite.  He  was  imbued  with  the 
dogmas  of  his  Church,  and  contemplated  the  monastic  retreat 
as  a  sure  avenue  to  heaven.  So  far  from  having  been  the 
clement  and  paternal  sovereign,  whose  character  he  simulated 
on  the  Brussels  stage,  he  was  a  selfish,  grasping,  pitiless  tyrant 
Self-aggrandisement  was  the  spring  of  his  admitted  energy — 
and  for  his  own  greatness  and  glory,  not  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  he  had  perseveringly  toiled.  The  researches  of 
modem  historians  have  destroyed  the  romantic  and  tender  illu- 
sions that  had  invested  his  convent-life,  and  shown  instead  of  a 
royal  and  saintly  penitent,  absorbed  in  devotional  duties  and 
celestial  hopes,  the  worldling  and  the  epicure,  whose  heart 
still  lingered  in  the  arena  of  strife,  intent  on  the  shifting  scenes 
of  the  great  European  theatre,  and  whose  monastic  retirement 
was  alleviated  by  luxurious  gardens  and  Apician  feasts. 

"  Cesium  non  animum  mutat" 

It  has  been  the  historic  good  fortune  of  Charles  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  son  like  Philip.  Compared  with  the  dark 
malignity  that  made  the  son  so  odious,  the  sire  has  seemed 
benign  and  amiable ;  and  the  horrible  attrocities  of  an  Alva's 
administration  in  the  Flemish  Provinces  have  almost  invested 
preceding  tyrannies  with  the  halo  of  moderation  and  benevo- 
lence. But  it  is  to  this  contrast,  and  not  to  its  intrinsic  merits, 
that  the  character  of  Charles,  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
has  owed  its  favor  with  posterity.  No  doubt  he  surpassed 
Philip  as  much  in  graceful  affability  and  adaptation  to  popu- 
lar tastes  and  feelings,  as  he  did  in  military  prowess  and 
achievements.  But  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  son  were 
honestly  inherited  from  the  father.  A  bigoted  Papist,  and  a 
despotic  ruler,  he  was  ready  to  crush  the  first  buddings  of  a 
purer  faith  and  a  larger  freedom.  Mr.  Motley  metes  out  stem 
justice  to  this  gilded  tyrant,  who  has  been  wont  to  strut,  plumed 
and  applauded,  upon  the  great  stage. 

"  What  was  the  Emperor  Charles  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  that 
thej  should  weep  for  him  ?  His  (ionduct  towards  them  during  his  whole  oaraar, 
had  been  one  of  unmitigated  oppression.  Ho  had  fulfilled  no  duty  towards  them, 
he  had  committed  the  grayest  crimes  against  them.    He  bad  regarded  them  merelj 
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aa  a  treasorj  oa  which  to  draw ;  whilo  the  snms  which  he  extorted,  were  spent 

upon  canseleBB  and  senselesB  wars,  which  were  of  no  more  interest  to  them  than  if 

fhey  had  been  waged  in  another  planet     Of  five  millions  of  gold  annuallj,  which 

he  derived  from  all  his  realms,  two  millions  came  from  these  indostrious  and  opa- 

lent  pnmncea,  while  but  half  a  million  came  from  Spain,  and  another  half  from  the 

Indiea.  *  *  *  Bat  it  was  not  alone  that  he  drained  their  treasure  and  hampered 

their  iDdnatry.    He  was  in  constant  conflict  with  their  ancient  and  dcarly-bongfak 

political  liberties.  *  *  *  But  if  his  sins  against  the  Netheriands  had  been  onlj 

thoM  of  financial  and  political  oppression,  it  woold  be  at  least  conceivable,  though 

not  commendable,  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  regretted  his  departure.     But 

tfaere  are  far  darker  crimes  for  which  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  history,  and 

it  is^  indeed,  strange  that  the  man  who  had  committed  them,  should  have  been 

permitted  to  speak  his  farewell  amid  blended  plaudits  and  tears.    His  hand  planted 

the  Inqoistion  in  the  Netherlands.    Charles  introduced  and  organized  a  Papal  In- 

qoiflltioii,  aide  bj  nde  with  those  terrible  *  placards '  of  his  invention,  which  const!- 

tuted  m  madcod  Inquisition  even  more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain.    The  execution  o 

the  system  was  nerer  sufiered  to  languish.    The  number  of  Xctbcrlanders  who 

^ere  borned,  stranded,  beheaded,  or  buried  alive,  in  obedience  to  his  edicts,  and 

Hbr  the  oCfenaes  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  of  looking  askance  at  a  graven  image,  or 

oC  lidiciiling  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  wafer,  have 

placed  as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand,  hy  distinguished  authorities,  and 

never  been  put  at  a  lower  mark  than  fifty  thousand.  *  *  *  ^  Could  a  singlo 

have  risen  from  one  of  the  many  thousand  graves  where  human  beings 

been  thrust  alive  by  his  decree,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  an  answer  to 

qnestion  propounded  by  the  Emperor  amid  all  that  piteous  weeping.    Perhaps 

might  have  been  told  the  man  who  asked  his  hearers  to  be  forgiven  if  he  had 

rer  imwittingly  offended  them,  that  there  was  a  world  where  it  was  deemed  an 

to  torture,  strangle,  bum,  and  dro\s'n  one's  innocent  fellow-creatures.'' 

of  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.    Vol  L,  pp.  111-115.) 


Sow  do  the  glory  of  the  monarcli's  splendid  triumplis,  and 

tjje  well-arranged  scenic  display  of  liis  abdication  droop  and 

under  snch  a  development  of  his  course !     Is  such  a 

to  be  graced  in  his  tomb  with  eulogy  and  panegyric  ?    Is 

it  not  well  that  he  receive  the  award  of  justice,  however  late, 

At  the  hand  of  men,  as  he  certainly  must  at  the  bar  of  eternal 

jadgment?    Philip,  Granvelle,  and  Alva,  are  entitled  to  their 

fall  meed  of  obloquy  and  abhorrence,  but  let  not  the  infamy  of 

CSharles  be  hidden  by  their  scaffolds  and  blood-councils.    They 

\>at  too  faithfully  carried  out  the  lesson  which  he  taught  tliem. 

Ihej  were  copyists  of  the  pattern  set  by  their  august  teacher. 

Ihe  disastrous  influence  of  Charles  long  survived  him,  and  to 

tlie  manes  of  the  deceased  sovereign  were  offered  constant 

liecatombs  of  living  victims.     K  his  life  was  a  curse  to  the 

imfortanate  Netherlandera,  his  death  brought  no  relie£     For 
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his  snccessor  to  have  been  merciful  and  tolerant,  would  have 
been  to  innovate  and  revolutionize. 

The  celebrated  edicts  of  Charles  inaugurated  that  system  (tf 
unrelenting  persecution  which  for  so  many  years  brooded  over 
the  Netherlands,  a  shape  hideous  and  sanguinary.  That  of 
''  1535,  condemned  all  heretics  to  death ;  repentant  males  to  be 
executed  with  the  sword,  repentant  females  to  be  buried  alive, 
the  obstinate  of  both  sexes,  to  be  burned.  This,  and  similar 
edicts,  were  the  law  of  the  land  for  twenty  years."  The  smooth 
and  subtle  Granvelle  took  special  pains  to  make  these  edicts  of 
Charles  the  plea  for  subsequent  cruelties.  The  memory  of 
the  deceased  Emperor  was  invoked  to  sanction  the  policy  of 
his  son,  and  to  show  how  unreasonable  and  absurd  were  the 
complaints  and  clamors  of  a  people  favored  with  rulers  so  be- 
nignant and  merciful.  With  his  dying  breath  Charles  enjoined 
upon  Philip  the  extermination  of  heresy.  Let  not,  then,  the 
son  bear  the  whole  burden  of  that  infamy,  of  which  the  &th^ 
is  entitled  to  a  full  share. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Philip  needed  little  prompting 
to  the  task  assigned  him.  It  was  entirely  to  his  mind.  To  be 
Inquisitor  general,  and  chief  executioner  throughout  his  im- 
mense possessions  at  once  accorded  with  his  religion,  and  gra- 
tified his  taste.  His  monkish  devotion,  while  it  perfectly  con- 
sisted with  dark  treachery,  systematic  falsehood,  and  gross 
licentiousness,  could  not  endure  that  a  heretic  should  live. 

Tlie  murderer,  the  liar,  the  adulterer,  fancied  himself  en- 
gaged in  the  holiest  of  undertakings,  and  was  continually 
taking  in  vain  the  name  of  God,  and  of  His  Son,  as  if  he  were 
doing  a  work  most  acceptable  to  heaven.  What  a  strange, 
terrible  power  is  there  in  superstition  and  bigotry  to  pervert 
the  conscience  and  warp  the  judgment  I  Every  precept  of 
the  Decalogue  Philip  could  violate  without  scruple,  while  it 
wounded  his  tender  conscience  that  a  single  Protestant  should 
escape  the  dungeon  and  the  stake.  And  what  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  Church  from  which  such  lessons  were  fairly  learned, 
and  by  whose  approving  smile  and  commendation  such  a 
course  was  constantly  sanctioned  ? 
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At  Philip's  entrance  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  their  ancient  privileges  and 
charters,  which  were  exceedingly  liberal  in  their  tenor,  and 
to  which  the  people  were  of  course  greatly  attached.  This 
oath,  like  other  solemn  engagements  which  he  was  ready 
enough  to  make,  was  of  no  account  with  him.  He  had  im- 
bibed a  strong  antipathy  to  the  people  whose  misfortune  it  was 
to  have  him  for  their  ruler;  and  clemency  or  justice  had  no 
place  in  the  policy  which  he  pursued.  Ho  speedily  bade  fare- 
well to  the  Provinces,  in  a  very  ill  humor,  on  account  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  manifested  itself,  and  which  he  set 
himself,  in  his  cabinet  in  Spain,  to  stifle  and  crush. 

The  administration  of  the  Provinces,  on  the  departure  of  the 

ting,  was  confided  to  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  assisted 

hj  a  state  council  and  other  boards.    The  real  power  was  in 

the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  shortly  afterwards  Cardinal 

Granvelle.     Mr.  Motley  gives  us  a  life-like  sketch  of  this 

ahrewd  and  adroit  politician.    Acquiring  over  Philip  and  the 

Regent  the  ascendency  of  the  strong  intellect  over  the  weak 

lie  speedily  became  the  predominant  influence.    His  principles 

and  policy  were  after  Philip's  own  heart    He  was  a  thorough 

absolutist  and  Komanist.     The  unlimited  authority  of  tibe 

lung,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Papal  religion — no  other  mode 

of  faith  being  suffered  to  exist — were  the  great  articles  of  his 

administrative  creed.    Indefatigable  in  business,  elegant  and 

x-edundant  in  his  epistolary  communications,  he  delighted  his 

xoysX  master  by  interminable  epistles  and  dispatches,  supplied 

X^hilip's  dull  mind  with  ideas,  and  dictated  the  very  tone  and 

'words  of  the  distant  monarch's  voluminous  state  papers. 

The  darling  project  of  Philip  was  the  full  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  in  the  Provinces.  This  was  the  boon  of  all 
others  that  he  desired  to  confer  upon  his  loyal  subjects,  and  in 
offecting  the  object,  Granvelle  faithfully  seconded  his  sove- 
reign's wishes.    , 

"  As  across  tho  bright  plains  of  Sicily,  when  tho  sun  is  ri^g,  the  vast  pyramidal 
Bhadow  of  Moont  Etna  la  definitely  and  visibly  projected — tlie  phantom  of  that 
e?€r-pirefl0nt  enomy,  which  holds  fire  and  devastation  in  its  bosom — so^  in 
tb9  monuDg  hour  of  Philip's  reigs,  the  diadow  of  the  Inqaiaition  wai  cast  from 
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a&r  aoTOBS  these  ndUng  Provincefl— a  spectro  menacing  fiercer  flamee  and  wider 
desolation  than  those  which  mere  physical  agencies  ooold  ever  oompaaiL*'  ( VoL  L, 
p.  322.) 

The  Inquisition,  indeed,  had  previous  existence  in  the  Nether- 
lands. For  this,  as  well  as  the  Edicts,  thej  were  indebted  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  gracious  and  popular  Charles.  Here- 
tics had  been  hunted  out  with  blood-hound  scent,  and  put  to 
death  with  remorseless  severity.  For  thirty  years  before 
Philip's  accession,  this  agent  of  Papal  tyranny  had  not  been 
idle.  But  it  was  Philip's  purpose  to  galvanize  it  into  more 
fearful  activity,  and  to  kindle  its  unslumbering  fires  into  a 
fiercer  blaze. 

One  of  the  measures  effected  during  the  Duchess  of  Parma's 
regency  was,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  bishoprics  in  the 
Provinces  from  four  to  seventeen.  "Was  this  measure,  which 
might  at  first  blush  seem  judicious  and  benignant,  designed 
for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  love  ?  Nay, 
it  was  but  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  oppression  of  these  un- 
fortunate Provinces,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Gospel.  "  It 
was  thought  that  three  millions  of  souls  required  more  than 
four  spiritual  superintendents.  At  any  rate,  whatever  might 
be  the  interest  of  the  fiocks,  it  was  certain  that  those  broad 
and  fertile  pastures  would  sustain  more  than  the  present  nnm- 
ber  of  shepherds." 

These  new  Bishops,  of  the  Pope's  and  Philip's  parentage,  were 
to  be  so  many  mitred  Inquisitors — so  many  grievous  wolves  in 
sheeps'  clothing  let  loose  among  the  flock.  Is  it  any  marvel 
that  the  very  name  of  Episcopacy  was  rendered  odious? 
Could  a  people  be  expected  to  venerate  an  oflSce  that  made 
itself  felt  by  such  measures?  We  lament  that  the  con- 
tinental churches,  and  bodies  of  Christians  in  England  and 
America  are  destitute  of  that  polity  and  ministry  which  appear 
to  our  judgments  most  conformed  to  the  scriptural  and  apos- 
tolic pattern.  We  believe  that  they  would  be  great  gainers  by 
its  adoption.  But  before  we  begin  to  denounce  and  unchurch 
them  for  the  defect  of  an  Episcopal  ministry,  let  us  takevinto 
view  the  circumstances  under  which  they  struggled  upward  to 
light  and  truth.  The  spiritual  despotism  which  so  long  pressed 
them  under,  wore  the  prelate's  robe  as  well  as  the  monarch's 
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Town.    The  chief  pastorate  of  the  flock  of  Christ  was  as- 

ociated,  in  the  popular  mind,  with  th^  prison,  the  rack,  and 

-tilie  stake.    Let  the  anger  and  the  reproaches  of  tlie  zealous 

'x^aaintaiDer  of  Episcopacy  be  directed,  not  against  the  sectaries 

"Vfrhom  it  strove  to  exterminate,  but  against  the  Church  that 

sumed  such  servants  with  carnal  weapons,  and  made  the  very 

xiame  and  title  a  sound  of  terror.    Eome  is  entitled  to  the  full 

iDlame  of  that  abhorrence  of  the  Episcopate,  which  entered  so 

deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  reformed  communions  in  Germany, 

Switzerland,  and  Holland.    Men  were  little  disposed  to  recog- 

xiize  the  scriptural  claims  and  apostolic  character  of  an  o£Sce 

tiiat  was  so  identified  in  practice  with  tyranny,  extortion, 

and  blood.    The  association  of  prelacy,  in  the  popular  mind, 

^^ivitli  intolerance  and  cruel  persecution,  which  was  to  some  ex- 

trent  accomplished  in  England  by  the  measures  of  Archbishop 

Xjand,  was  wrought  on  a  vastly  extended  scale  by  Philip  and 

Oranvelle  in  the  Netherlands,  and  long  must  it  be  ere  such 

impressions  can  be  effaced. 

Mr.  Motley  gives  his  readers  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  work- 
ing of  that  horrible  engine  of  Papal  tyranny — tlie  Inquisition. 
Stimulated  by  Philip's  fanaticism,  it  exerted  with  renewed 
energy  its  terrific  powers.  The  Inquisitors  were  clothed  with 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  suspicion  of  heresy  was  equiv- 
alent with  them  to  proof.  No  obscurity  and  insignificance,  no 
Ijlamelessness  of  life,  were  any  protection  against  their  savage 
grasp. 

"  Among  the  Inquisitors  the  name  of  Peter  Titclmann  was  now  preeminent    lie 
^zecated  his  infamous  functions  throughout  Flanders,  Douay,  and  Toumay,  the 
thriving  and  populous  portions  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  swiftness,  precision, 
even  with  a  jocularitj  which  hardly  seemed  human.    There  was  a  kind  ot 
htunor  about  the  man.    The  woman,  who,  according  to  Lear*s  fool,  was  wont 
%o  tbmst  her  live  eels  into  the  hot  paste,  '  rapping  them  *o  the  coxcombs  with  a 
Qtidc  and  crying  reproachfully.  Wantons,  lie  down,'  had  the  spirit  of  a  true  in- 
^aiflitor.    Even  so  dealt  Ticelmann  with  his  heretics  writhing  on  the  rack  or  in  tho 
flamet.    Gotemporary  chronicles  give  a  picture  of  him  as  of  somo  grotesque  yet 
terrible  goblin,  careering  through  tho  country  by  night  or  day,  alone,  on  horseback, 
uniting  the  trembling  peasants  on  the  head  with  a  great  club,  spreading  dismay  fiur 
«ad  wide,  dragging  suspected  persons  from  their  firesides  or  their  beds,  and 
tfamsting  them  into  dungeons,  torturing,  strangling,  burning,  with  hardly  the 
iliadow  of  WftiTMit,  information,  or  process. 
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"  The  secular  sberif]^  famlliarlj  called  Red-Bod,  fh>m  the  color  of  his  wand  of 
office,  mectiDg  this  inquisitor  one  day  upon  the  high  road,  thus  wonderinglj  ad- 
dressed him :  '  How  can  jou  Tenture  to  go  ahout  alone,  or  at  most  with  an  attend- 
ant or  two,  arresting  people  on  every  aide,  while  I  dare  not  attempt  to  execnto  my 
office,  except  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force ;  and  then  only  at  the  peril  of  mj 
life?' 

"  *  Ah!  Red-Rod,'  answered  Peter  jocosely,  *you  deal  with  bad  people.  I  have 
nothmg  to  fear,  for  I  seize  only  the  innocent  and  virtuous,  who  make  no  luJrtmiiii, 
and  let  themselves  be  taken  like  lambs.' 

" '  Mighty  well,'  said  the  other,  'but  if  you  arrest  all  the  good  people,  and  I  all 
the  bad,  'tis  difficult  to  say  who  in  the  world  is  to  escape  punislunent^ "  (YoL  I, 
p.  332.) 

How  those  confessedly  innocent  and  virtuous  victims  were 
dealt  witli,  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance. 

"  The  martyrology  of  the  Provinces  reeks  with  his  murders.  He  burned  men  lor 
idle  words  or  suspected  thoughts;  he  rarely  waited,  according  to  hia  own  frank 
oonfession,  for  deeds.  Hearing  once  that  a  certain  schoolmaster  of  Audenarde  tw» 
addicted  to  reading  the  BibU,  he  summoned  the  culprit  before  him  and  accused  him 
of  heresy.  He  commanded  him  to  make  immediate  recantation.  The  schoolmaster 
refused.  '  Do  you  not  love  your  wife  and  children  ?'  asked  the  demoniac  Tltelnuam. 
'  God  knows,'  answered  the  heretic,  '  that  if  the  whole  world  were  of  gold,  and  my 
own,  I  would  give  it  all  only  to  have  them  with  me,  even  had  I  to  lire  on  facead 
and  water  and  in  bondage.'  'You  have,  then,'  answered  the  inquisitor,  *  only  to 
renounce  your  errors.*  *  Neither  for  wife,  children,  nor  all  the  world,  can  I  re- 
nounce my  God  and  reh'gious  truth,'  ansAvcred  the  prisoner.  Thereupon  l^td- 
mann  sentenced  him  to  the  stake.  He  was  strangled  and  then  thrown  into  the 
flames. 

"  Thomas  Colberg,  tapestry  weaver  of  Toumay,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlus 
same  inquisitor,  was  convicted  of  having  copied  some  hymns  from  a  book  printed 
in  Geneva.  He  was  burned  alive.  Another  man,  whoso  name  has  perished,  was 
hacked  to  death  with  seven  blows  of  a  rusty  sword,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
who  was  so  horror-stricken  that  she  died  on  the  spot  before  her  husband.  His 
crime,  to  be  sure,  was  Anabaptism,  the  most  deadly  oITense  in  the  calendar."  "  This 
kind  of  work  went  on  daily."  *'  It  terrified  many,  but  it  inspired  more  with  that 
noble  resistance  to  oppression,  particularly  to  religious  oppression,  which  is  the 
sublimest  instinct  of  human  nature.  Men  confronted  the  terrible  inquisitors  with 
a  courage  equal  to  their  cruelty."  (History  of  Dutch  Republic,  YoL  I.,  pp.  33I-33i.) 

There  was  far  more,  wo  venture  to  suggest,  than  a  "  sablime 
instinct  of  human  nature,"  involved  in  this  resistance.  The 
bush  burning  in  the  flame  was  unconsumed,  because  of  the 
presence  therein  of  the  great  I  am,  the  God  of  the  covenant 
He  gave  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  without  might  He  in- 
creased strength.   And  thus  His  faithful  witnesses  were  endued 
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with  mare  llimii  mortal  courage  and  enduruico,  and  His  Truth 
fimriTed  and  extended,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  earth  and  helL 

Bat  ufait  a  picture  is  thus  presented  of  the  genin$  and  spirit 
of  Aat  Church*  which  had  tiien  scope  for  acting  out  its  real 
character !  Some  boasts  that  she  is  unchangeable,  and  ^>  far 
as  Ibe  sfint  of  intolerance  and  persecution  is  concerned^  wo 
beUere  it.  It  is  to  the  want  of  power*  and  not  to  change  of 
policy  and  spirit,  that  we  ascribe  Papal  moderation.  Should 
any  of  the  recent  converts  to  the  Papacy  from  the  Anglican 
and  American  Churches  chance  to  lind  themsolvos  in  the 
dongeon  of  the  Inquisition,  or  at  the  mercy  of  a  'Htelmann^  it 
mi^t  work  some  change  in  their  apprehension  of  tlio  blessings 
of  their  new  faith. 

Thus  was  the  work  of  persecution  driven  on  by  willing  in- 

stminentSi  under  the  constant  spur  of  Philip^s  urgency.    From 

his  palace  in  Spain  he  not  only  recommended  general  measures. 

but  entered  into  the  minutest  details,  turning  grand  infonnor> 

and  dispatching  by  frequent  couriers  the  names  of  si?s}H>cted 

lieretics,  reported  to  him  by  his  spies.    Yet,  in  tlie  face  of  this 

dread  tyranny,  the  reformed  doctrines  spread,  while  detestation 

of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Church  of  Kome  became  profound 

cutid  general. 

**  The  Emperor  had  ordered  tho  inquisitors  to  moke  it  known  that  thojr  woro  not 
doing  their  own  woric,  but  that  of  Clirist»  and  to  pcrsuado  all  persons  of  this  fiiot 
daoae  of  their  instructionB  seemed  difficult  of  uccompllshmont|  fbr  no  rconon* 
peroon  could  doubt  that  Christ,  had  He  reappeared  in  human  fonii|  would  ha\*o 
instantly  oracifled  again,  or  burned  alive,  in  any  place  within  tlio  doiuiuionii 
GharloB  or  Philip."    {VoL  I.,  p.  330.) 


While  popular  discontent  was  rapidly  and  leasonably  in- 

cTYreasing,  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  were  becoming  oxcood- 

ixigly  hostile  to  the  administration  of  Granvello.    Pride  and 

J  ^adoxmj  seemed  to  have  greater  influence  in  promoting  this 

^l^iaaffection  among  the  great  nobles,  than  disinterested  patriot- 

^^m  or  compassion  or  their  snflering  countrymen.    They  had, 

^J8  a  class,  no  sympathy  with  the  Reformation,  and  for  tho 

^^06t  part  \!^e-e  b'^joted  Eomam'sts.     But  tho  high-spirited 

«Uid  vain,  who  could  not  brook  the  Cardinal's  arrogance,  fell 
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in,  to  some  degree,  with  men  of  larger  views  and  more  ele- 
vated characters,  and  the  masses  who  were  inclined  to  Pro- 
testantism, felt  themselves  associated  with  and  sustained  by  the 
nobility.  A  hatred  of  Spanish  tyranny  was  at  any  rate  a  bond 
of  nnion  between  Netherlanders  of  different  creeds. 

Foremost  among  those  towards  whom  the  hopes  of  the  people 
were  directed,  was  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  This  distin- 
gnished  man,  destined  to  be  the  great  leader  of  the  popular 
movement,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  republic,  occupies  a  lai^ 
space  in  Mr.  Motley's  volumes.  He  is  evidently  the  author'! 
favorite  and  hero,  the  object  of  his  sincere  admiration.  He  i 
the  figure  around  which  the  other  actors  in  this  complicai 
and  sanguinary  drama  are  grouped.  And  the  historian  dis — - 
covers  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  delight  in  doing  justice 
this  bold  and  skillful  champion  of  religious  and  political  liberty 
Orange  appears  in  Mr.  Motley's  pages  a  truly  great  man — i 
statesman  of  remarkable  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  o: 
views,  a  keen,  far-sighted  politician,  a  disinterested  lover 
country,  and  in  his  latter  years  an  enlightened  Christian, 
man  of  faith  and  devotion.  The  portrait  may  by  some 
thought  too  highly  colored.  An  author's  partiality  for  thi 
prominent  personage  in  his  narrative  may  have  hadsomethin 
to  do  with  the  finishing  of  the  picture.  There  is  at  times 
little  of  the  tone  of  the  eulogist  and  the  apologist.  But  let  thi 
be  granted,  and  it  detracts  little  from  the  real  dignity,  purity, 
and  elevation  of  this  character.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  such 
a  delineation  upon  the  same  record,  which  hands  down  th 
meanness  of  a  Philip  and  the  ferocity  of  an  Alva.  We 
with  disgust  fi'om  the  frequent  representations  of  perfidy  andt^  '^ 
crime,  to  trace  with  delight  and  admiration  a  course  so  con—  -^^ 
spicuous  for  virtues.  And  we  are  especially  gratified  that  the*::^  ^* 
religious  character  of  this  remarkable  man  has  been  bronghtV^  -^^ 
out  so  distinctly,  and  that  we  are  shown  the  secret  spring  of 
firm  resistance  of  tyranny,  amid  circumstances  most  adverse^^ 
and  overwhelming,  to  have  been  real,  earnest,  humble  trust  ir*""*"  ^ 
God. 

The  future  patriot  is  presented  to  us  in  the  commencemen 
of  the  history,  as  an  opulent  and  powerful  grandee,  living  in 
style  of  almost  regal  magnificence.    His  education  had  beer^=^^ 
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)ted  under  the  eye  of  Charles  V.,  who  regarded  him 
>ecial  favor.  From  his  youth  he  was  acquainted  with 
KflSgurs  of  state,  and  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of 
aperor.  It  was  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince  of 
I  that  Charles  leaned  during  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
ipn.  The  Prince  was  also  intrusted  with  the  command 
ity  armies  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  employed 
jate  negotiations.  At  this  period,  while  leading  a  gay 
jcnrious  life,  he  was  professedly  a  Eoman  Catholic,  in 
fSuth  Charles  had  taken  care  that  he  should  be  nurtured, 
\re  could  have  seemed  then  to  human  eye  no  probability 
would  ever  identify  himself  with  the  hated  and  proscribed 
lea  of  the  Eeformation.    It  was  during  a  visit  to  the 

court,  that  a  revelation  was  made  to  him  by  King 
IL  of  a  plot  which  had  been  formed  between  Philip  oi 
EUid  himself,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  the  mas- 
f  all  their  Protestant  subjects.  Shocked  and  indignant 
>ase  suggestion,  the  Prince  with  characteristic  prudence 
.ed  his  horror,  and  did  not  permit  Henry  to  discover 

had  made  a  terrible  mistake  by  such  a  communication, 
ns  enlightened  as  to  the  real  design  of  the  crowned 
>f  France  and  Spain,  his  own  purpose  was  fixed,  and 
>rth  his  life  was  devoted  to  counteract  and  oppose  the 
OS  scheme.  "  Although  having  as  yet  no  spark  of  re- 
sympathy  for  the  reformers,  he  could  not,  he  said,  but 
npassion  for  so  many  virtuous  men  and  women  thus  de- 
0  massacre,  and  he  determined  to  save  them  if  he  could." 
that  hour  William  the  Silent,  as  he  was  popularly 
rather  from  his  prudent  reserve,  than  from  his  taciturn- 
he  could  be  eloquent  in  speech  and  mighty  in  word  as 
deed,  set  himself  with  constant  vigilance  and  unwearied 
urance  to  resist  the  bloody  propagandism  of  his  sovereign, 
ipying  posts  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  appointed  a 
r  of  the  State  Council,  the  Prince  soon  was  looked  upon 
lead  of  the  anti-Spanish  party  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
mcil  he  resolutely  opposed  the  pernicious  measures  of 
»lle,  and  spoke  boldly  in  denimciation  of  the  policy  oi 
^emment.  Sympathizing  with  him  to  some  extent  were 
ints  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  other  nobles,  while  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  nobility  carried  their  opposition  to  an  excess  that 
went  quite  beyond  his  prudence  and  caution.  But  from  these 
hot  and  fiery  spirits  the  cause  of  liberty  eventually  reaped  more 
damage  than  aid. 

The  urgent  remonstrances  that  were  addressed  to  Philip 
against  his  favorite  policy,  were  answered,  in  1665,  by  a  more 
stringent  course  than  before. 

"A  prodomation  was  prepared  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  Ooancil  oi^ 
Trent)  the  Edicts,  and  the  Inquisition  should  be  published  in  eveiT'  town  and  Tillag;'^^ 
in  the  Provinces,  immediately,  and  once  in  six  months  fbr  ever  afterwards.    Th< 
fiat  went  forth.    In  the  market-place  of  every  town  and  village  of  tiie  Netheriaod^^^ 
the  Inquisition  was  again  formally  prodaimod.    Every  doubt  which  had  bithaUii'^^ 
existed  as  to  the  intention  of  the  government  was  swept  away.    The  cry  of  a ; 
in  agony  ascended  to  heaven.    The  decree  was  answered  with  a  howl  dT  ( 
The  flames  of  popular  fhmzy  arose,  lurid  and  threatening,  above  the  honae-tops 
every  town  and  village.    The  impending  conflict  could  no  longer  be 
The  awful  tragedy  which  the  great  watchman  of  the  land  had  so  long 
was  seen  sweeping  solemnly  and  steadily  onward.    The  superstitious  eje  of 
age  saw  ominous  indications  in  the  sky.    Contending  armies  trampled  the  cdoods         ^t 
blood  dropped  from  heaven ;  the  exterminating  angel  rode  upon  the  wind, 
was  almost  a  cessation  of  the  ordinaiy  business  of  mankind.    Commerce  was 
lyzed.    Antwerp  shook  as  with  an  earthquake.    A  chasm  seemed  to  open,  in  whiclff^^ 
her  prosperity  and  her  very  existence  were  to  be  for  ever  engulfbd.    The 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans  fled  fh>m  her  gates  as  if  the  plague 
raging  within  them.    Thriving  cities  were  likely  soon  to  bo  depopulated.    The  mc 
tropoUtan  heart  of  the  whole  country  was  almost  motionless."  (Vol.  L,  pp.  481 ,482.  — 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  rising  spirit  of  freedon":*^^ 
and  the  increasing  thirst  for  the  pure  word  of  God  were  not  tc^'  — ^ 
be  extinguished  by  these  diabolical  measures.  While  th^  -^^ 
discontent  of  the  aristocracy  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  embodiec^  "^ 
itself  in  the  signature  of  thousands  of  names  to  the  celebratec^'^^ 
"  Compromise,"  manifested  itself  in  outward  badges,  and 
ried  its  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  styled  "  the  Bequest,' 
by  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three  hundred  nobles  to  the 
gent's  throne,  the  temper  of  the  new  religionists  exhibited  it 
in  a  diflferent  but  still  more  decided  manner.  Although  either* 
to  preach  or  to  listen .  to  the  new  faith  was  an  offense  only 
be  expiated  by  torture  and  death,  yet  in  1566  there  broke  ou^ 
a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  gospel  preaching  so  remark- 
able and  determined  that  the  government  were  for  a  time 
fairly  paralyzed  with  alarm.    There  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  tlie 
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ittitude  of  the  SefoHned  at  this  period  that  compels  admira- 
ion. 

"In  tfaeflttdjmiimer  of  1566,  znanj  thousands  of  burghers,  merchants,  peasants, 
nd  gentlemai  were  seen  mustering  and  marching  through  the  fields  of  every  pro 
jnoe^  anned  with  arquebuss,  javelin,  pike,  and  broadsword.  For  what  purpose 
ran  tfasM  gaCiuriDgB?  Onlj  to  hear  sermons  and  to  sing  hymns  in  the  open  air, 
I  il  wia  uolawfiil  to  profime  the  churches  with  such  rites.  This  was  tlie  first  great 
opolar  phase  of  the  Nethcrland  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the  Edicts  and  the  In- 
nfaition  with  fheir  daily  hecatombs,  notwithstanding  that  the  Duehcss  Regent  of- 
mda  reward  of  seven  hundred  crowns  to  the  man  who  would  bring  her  a  preacher, 
etd  (V  alive^  the  popular  thirst  for  the  exercises  of  the  reformed  religion  could  no 
Bger  be  alakad  at  obacnre  and  hidden  fountains. 

"Partly  emboldaiied  by  a  temporary  lull  in  tho  persecution,  partly  encouraged 
f  the  presentation  of  '  the  Bequest,*  and  by  the  events  to  which  it  had  given 
■e^  the  Befinmers  now  came  boldly  forth  firom  their  lurking  places,  and  held  their 
iQgUyuB  meetings  in  the  light  of  day.  Tho  consciousness  of  numbers  and  of  right 
id  brought  the  conviction  of  strength.  The  audacity  of  the  Reformers  was  won- 
■fhl  to  tho  mind  of  the  President  Viglius,  who  could  find  no  language  strong 
BOqgh  to  characterize  and  deplore  such  blasphemous  conduct.  The  field-preaching 
in  the  eyes  of  the  government  to  spread  with  tho  rapidity  of  a  malignant 
The  miasma  flew  upon  tho  wings  of  tho  wind." 


Many  of  the  new  preachers  were  monks  who  had  forsaken 
leir  cells,  and  priests  who  had  abjured  their  tonsure.  Otiicrs 
ere  men  of  little  education  and  of  lowly  station,  unfurnished 
ith  Hebrew  lore  or  systematic  theology, 

'  JBat  such  charges  could  not  be  brought  against  ministers  with  tho  learning  and 
omplishments  of  Ambrose  Willo,  Marnier,  Guy  do  Bray,  or  Francis  Junius,  tho 
B  -vrhom  Scaliger  called  *  the  greatest  of  all  theologians  since  tho  days  of  tho 
ostleSb'  Nor  could  aristocratic  sarcasm  bo  levelled  agidnst  Peregrine  do  la 
mge,  of  a  noble  family  in  Provence,  with  tho  fiery  blood  of  Southern  Franco 
his  veins,  brave  as  his  nation,  learned,  eloquent,  enthusiastic,  who  galloped  to 
lleld-preaching  on  horseback,  and  fired  a  pistol-shot  as  a  signal  for  his  congrega- 
L  to  give  attention." 

*On  tho  26th  of  Juno,  1566,  at  eleven  o^dock  at  nighty  there  was  an  as- 
iblage  of  six  thousand  people  near  Toumay,  to  hear  a  sermon  fcom  Ambrose 
De^  a  man  who  had  studied  at  the  feet  of  Calvin,  and  who  now,  with  a 
oial  price  upon  his  head,  was  preaching  the  doctrines  ho  had  learned.  Two 
m  afterwards,  ten  thousand  people  assembled  at  the  same  place^  to  hoar  Pore- 
ne  de  la  Orange.  Upon  Sunday,  July  7th,  twenty  thousand  persons  assembled 
the  same  spot  to  hear  Ambrose  Wille."  "  Throughout  Flanders  similar  scenes 
le  enacted.  The  meetings  were  encampments,  for  the  Beformors  now  came  to 
lir  religious  services  armed  to  the  teeth,  determined,  if  banished  tcom  the  churches, 
defend  their  right  to  the  fields.  Barricades  wore  thrown  up  around  the  camps. 
mg  guards  of  mounted  men  were  stationed  at  every  avenue.  Outlying  scouts 
re  ootico  of  approachmg  danger,  and  guided  the  (kithfUl  into  the  inclosure* 
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PedcQers  and  hawkors  plied  the  trade  upon  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  fixed, 
and  sold  the  forbidden  hymn-books  to  all  who  chose  to  purchase.  A  strange  and 
omtradictory  spectacle  I  An  army  of  criminals  doing  deeds  which  could  only  be 
expiated  at  the  stake.  An  entrenched  rebellion  bearding  the  government  with  pike, 
matchlock  and  barricade,  and  all  for  no  more  deadly  purpose  than  to  listen  to  the 
precepts  of  the  pacific  Jesus." 

"An  apostate  monk,  of  singular  eloquence,  Peter  Gabriel,  was  annoonoed  to 
preach  at  Overeon,  near  Harlem.  This  was  the  first  field-meeting  which  had  taken 
place  in  Holland.  The  people  were  wild  with  enthusiasm ;  the  authorities  beside 
themselves  with  apprehension.  Tens  of  thousands  were  assembled.  The  servioes 
commenced  with  the  singing  of  a  psalm  by  the  whole  vast  assemblage.  Clement 
ICuret's  verses  were  then  new  and  popular.  The  strains  of  the  monarch-minstieU 
ohanted  in  their  homely  but  nervous  mother-tongue  by  a  multitude  who  had  baC 
recently  learned  that  all  the  poetry  and  rapture  of  devotion  were  not  irrevocabl 
coffined  with  a  buried  language,  or  immured  in  the  precincts  of  a  church,  had  ne^ 
produced  a  more  elevating  effect  No  anthem  fix)m  the  world-renowned  ofgan 
that  ancient  city  ever  awakened  more  lofiy  eftiotions  than  did  those  ten 
human  voices  ringing  fiom  the  grassy  meadows  in  that  fervid  mid-summer  aoon 


When  all  was  silent  again,  the  preacher  rose ;  a  little  meagre  man,  who  looked 
if  he  might  rather  melt  away  beneath  the  blazing  sun-shine  of  July,  than  hold 
multitude  enchained  four  uninterrupted  hours  long,  by  the  magic  of  his  tongue^ 
His  text  was  Ephes.  2  :  8,  9,  10 ;  and  as  the  slender  monk  spoke  to  his 
audience  of  God's  grace,  and  of  faith  in  Jesus,  who  had  descended  from  above 
save  the  lowliest  and  most  abandoned  if  they  would  put  their  trust  ia  Him, 
hearers  were  alternately  exalted  into  fervor  or  melted  into  tears.    He  pmjod  ton 
all  conditions  of  men — for  themselves,  their  friends,  their  enemies^  for  the  govon — ■ 
ment  which  persecuted  them,  for  the  king  whose  face  was  turned  upon  them 
anger.    At  times,  according  to  one  who  was  present,  not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be 
in  the  crowd.    When  the  minister  had  finished,  he  left  his  congregation  abruptly,^ 
for  he  had  to  travel  all  night  in  order  to  reach  Alkmaar,  where  he  was  to 
upon  the  following  day."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  532-537.) 

That  man's  heart  is  not  to  be  envied  wlio  can  sneer  at  such 
a  manifestation  of  grand  and  simple  devotion,  because  th 
fervent  preacher  was  unlicensed  by  Bishop  or  Presbytery,  an 
the  multitude  met  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  instead  o 
church  or  cathedral. 

That  the  sanginuary  persecutions  so  long  endm'ed,  should 
awaken  in  a  portion  of  the  adherents  to  the  new  religion  a  re-  — 
sponsive  spirit  of  bitterness  and  ferocity,  such  as  was  engen-  — 
dered  in  Scotland  under  a  less  aggravated  and  sweeping  oppres-  - — 

sion,  might  be  naturally  expected.    Human  nature,  awaken 

ing  to  a  sense  of  excessive  wrong,  and  struggling  for  liberty  to 
serve  God,  could  scarcely  be  restrained  within  those  limits  o 
forbearance  and  love  which  the  Gospel  itself  enjoins.    Yet  the 
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aeific  character  of  these  immense  assemblages  of  down-trod- 
0n  and  armed  men,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  their 
eligions  fervor.  Seldom  were  their  assemblages  marred  by 
ctB  of  retaliation  and  vengeance.  Bnt  before  the  close  of 
bis  eventfnl  summer  an  outburst  of  long-smothered  indigna- 
ioii  came  Uke  a  crash  of  thunder,  and  drew  after  it  tremen- 
0118  consequences.  The  indignation  so  long  suppressed 
roke  forth  into  a  furious  flame.  It  was  directed,  not 
I  might  have  been  expected,  against  die  living  agents 
r  tyranny,  but  against  its  mute  representatives.  The 
imoas  iconoclasm  gave  sudden  vent  to  smouldering  wrath. 
haft  the  images  and  pictures,  which  hold  so  conspicuous  a 
laoe  in  the  Komish  ceremonial,  should  be  identified  by  the 
ide  and  ignorant  with  the  sword  and  the  stake  by  which  their 
nonhip  was  enforced,  is  by  no  means  strange.  The  spirit  of 
'iipaland  Inquisitorial  tyranny  seemed  to  dwell  in  those  carved 
nages  with  which  the  churches  were  so  profusely  garnished. 
Tot  to  do  reverence  to  these  stocks  and  stones,  to  speak  disre- 
pectfuUy  of  an  image  or  picture,  to  question  the  divinity  of 
16  wafer  which  was  enshrined  above  the  altar,  was  to  forfeit 
ib.  With  however  exquisite  skill  and  taste  these  effigies 
rere  fiishioned,  they  seemed  to  the  excited  popular  mind 
aught  else  than  idols  dripping  with  blood.  If  not  in  shape 
B  hideous  as  those  which  in  the  days  of  their  fathers  had  been 
hrouded  in  the  gloom  of  Druid  groves,  they  had,  like  the  rude 
lols  of  the  Pagan,  been  plentifully  supplied  with  human  gore. 
len  were  little  disposed  to  go  into  raptures  at  the  painting  ot 
,  Madonna  or  the  sculpture  of  a  marble  saint,  who  had  wit- 
leBsed  the  butchery  and  burning  of  relatives,  friends,  and  coun- 
rjmen,  for  the  crime  of  denying  them  reverence.  Yet  the 
coDOclasts  were  comparatively  a  small  body,  and  mainly  com- 
osed  of  the  rabble  of  the  cities.  The  sober  and  respectable 
Knrtion  of  the  reformed  had  no  share  in  the  destruction. 

The  storm  burst  out  at  Antwerp,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pecu- 
iarly  oflfensive  procession,  in  which  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
f9B  borne  by  the  priests  through  the  streets.  Tlie  first  object 
f  assault  was  the  magnificent  cathedral,  stored  with  the  richest 
nd  most  splendid  works  of  art.  Chapels,  statues,  pictures, 
roeaes,  altars,  vestments,  sacred  vessels — ^the  accumulation  ot 
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centuries  of  superstitious  devotion — ^were  the  prey  of  the  infuri- 
ated populace.  That  vast  treasure-house  of  gems  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  was  ransacked  and  spoiled.  Th< 
axe  and  the  brand  destroyed  the  costly  offerings  of  generations* 
Of  the  hundreds  of  images  that  had  adorned  the  temple, 
only  left  standing,  in  bitter  mockery,  those  of  the  two 
crucified  on  either  side  of  Jesus,  that  of  the  Saviour  being 
moved.  From  the  catliedral  the  destroyers  swept  to  the  othea 
churches  and  convents  of  the  city,  accomplishing  a  like  ruin^ 
And  yet,  amid  the  excitement  of  the  maddened  mob, 
was  no  violence  done  to  persons,  and  no  pillage.  Monks  an< 
nuns  were  driven  from  their  convents,  and  compelled  to  fleets^® 
for  refuge,  but  they  suffered  no  bodily  harm,  and  the  lust  o 
gold  had  no  share  in  the  work  of  spoliation.  As  the  news  otfc:  ^f 
the  convulsion  spread,  it  awakened  a  kindred  spirit  in  oiher*-^^ 
cities.  At  Tournay,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Yalenciennes,  and 
places,  there  was  a  similar  explosion  of  popular  frenzy ;  but 
at  Antwerp  the  religious  fanaticism  was  unmixed  witli  baser^- 
passions. 

But  the  crime  was  in  the  eyes  of  Romish  bigotry  unpardon- 
able, and  rivers  of  blood  could  not  wash  it  out  Those  who 
could  without  compunction  mar  and  spoil  God's  living  images 
by  thousands,  were  horror-stricken  at  the  outrages  committed 
upon  stocks  and  stones.  Although  the  iconoclasm  had  no 
countenance  from  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party,  and  many 
of  them  exerted  themselves  to  repress  it,  yet  the  vengeance 
was  doomed  to  be  sweeping  and  unsparing. 

"  The  Regent  was  beside  herself  with  indignation  and  terror.  Philip,  when  ho 
heard  the  news,  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  jQrenzy.  '  It  shall  cost  them  dear/  be  cried, 
as  he  tore  bis  beard  for  rage ;  *  it  shall  cost  them  dear  I  I  swear  it  by  the  sool  of  my 
£iither.*  Whatever  oaths  and  pledges  Philip  might  have  broken,  this,  at  leaati  was 
faithftilly  kept" 

The  King  had  already  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  more 
energetic  and  unscrupulous  delegate  of  his  power  was  required  to 
put  down  completely  the  new  faith  and  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty. 
Such  being  his  purpose,  he  was  certainly  happy  in  the  selection 
of  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny  and  wrath.  No  man  could  have 
been  found  better  suited  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror,  and 
to  execute  the  will  of  such  a  sovereign  as  Philip  with  remone- 
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86Terit]r,  than  Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Dnke  ot 
The  most  snccesBfal  and  experienced  general  of  Europe, 
lie  conld  direct  with  consummate  skill  the  military  operations 
jrequired  for  the  subjugation  of  revolted  provinces.  A  man 
totally  devoid  of  humanity  and  compassion,  from  whose  stony 
eye  no  possible  extremity  of  human  misery  could  extort  a  tear, 
and  whose  heart  of  steel  was  impenetrable  to  groans  of  anguish, 
lie  strode  onward  to  his  purpose  over  burning  cities  and  heaps 
of  dying  victims.  Inflamed  with  intense  fanaticism,  he  con- 
sidered the  extermination  of  heretics  and  the  turning  of  a  fruit- 
ful land  into  a  desert,  a  good  and  holy  work.  His  state  policy 
and  his  religion  alike  qualified  him  to  do  with  his  whole  heart 
the  mandates  of  the  malignant  tyrant  who,  from  his  secure  re- 
treat in  distant  Spain,  coolly  devoted  his  innocent  subjects  to 
misery  and  slaughter.  The  abhorrence  which  the  name  ot 
Alva  has  awakened  wherever  the  story  has  been  told,  will  be 
in  no  wise  diminished  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Motley's  circum- 
stantial narrative.  The  character  is  brought  out  more  power- 
fully by  his  graphic  pen,  but  it  loses  none  of  its  dark  shading. 
Hell  could  have  furnished  Philip  with  no  more  suitable  and 
congenial  instrument  of  his  revenge. 

It  was  arranged  that  Alva  should  enter  the  Netherlands  at 
the  head  of  such  a  force  of  veteran  Spanish  troops  as  sliould 
bear  down  opposition  and  enable  him  to  act  the  part  of 
absolute  dictator.  Ho  accordingly  conducted  from  Italy  a 
picked  corps  of  ten  thousand  troops,  the  flower  of  the  armies  of 
Spain,  oificercd  under  him  by  distinguished  and  experienced 
generals.  The  uncqiialled  discipline  and  ferocious  courage  of 
this  host,  rendered  them  much  more  formidable  than  their 
xinmerical  force.  There  were  no  troops  in  Europe  to  bo  com- 
pared witli  them,  and  their  victories,  even  against  large  odds, 
Were  so  certain,  and  the  carnage  inflicted  upon  their  enemies 
80  immense,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  they  appeared  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitioiis  more  dian  human.  In  June,  1567, 
Alva  commenced  his  march  from  Lombardy,  and  led  his  army 
through  the  mountain  passes  of  Switzerland  without  opposition, 
arriving  on  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands  before  the  end  of 
August. 

Much  to  her  mortification,  the  Duchess,  Margaret  of  Parma, 
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found  herself  superseded  in  the  regency  by  the  newly  arrived 
general.  After  recovering  from  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  field-preaching  and  the  iconomachy,  she  had  set  herself 
vigoronsly,  with  the  aid  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  nobles,  to  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  insurrection.  Blood  was  freely  shed.  The 
city  of  Valenciennes,  which  had  refused  a  garrison,  was  taken 
after  a  long  siege,  and  great  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  inhab- 
itants. In  the  reduction  of  this  city,  as  well  as  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants,  Count  Egmont,  who  was  so  soon  to  grace 
Alva's  scaffold,  made  himself  conspicuous.  Such  of  the  adher- 
ents to  the  new  faith  as  took  the  field  were  attacked  and  put 
to  the  sword.  A  vast  number  of  persons  were  executed.  The 
reformed  religion  which  had  been  for  a  short  time  tolerated  in 
the  cities,  was  proscribed  and  driven  into  holes  and  comers. 

"The  new  churches  were  levelled  with  the  groand,  and  crat  of  their  timben 
gallows  were  constnicted.  It  was  thought  on  ingenious  pleasantry  to  hang  tiie 
Befonners  upon  the  beams  under  which  they  had  hoped  to  worship  Gk>d."  ''Hardly 
a  village  so  small  but  that  it  could  furnish  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  victims  to 
the  executioner.'* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  ITetherlands  at  the  era 
of  Alva's  arrival.  It  was  unsatisfactory  to  Philip,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  severity,  but  of  its  clemency.  It  was  too  merciful 
a  regime  to  suit  the  King.  It  dealt  not  so  terribly  with  heretics 
as  suited  the  principles  of  this  raaintainer  of  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Koman  Church.  Margaret  of  Parma  might  certainly 
point  to  a  goodly  list  of  victims.  The  prisons  had  been  filled, 
the  conventicles  had  been  demolished,  the  field -preachings  had 
been  dispersed.  The  population  of  flourishing  cities  had  been 
decimated.  Gibbets  had  been  erected  in  every  village,  and  the 
cwcutioner  had  plied  incessantly  his  work.  Yet  the  Duchess 
was  displaced,  almost  disgraced,  on  account  of  her  undue 
lenity,  and  a  more  energetic  and  unsparing  Deputy  most 
assume  the  reins  of  office. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the 
arrest  of  the  great  nobles,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  of 
a  number  of  other  persons  of  distinction.  Tliis  act  was  ac- 
complished by  base  and  systematic  treachery,  the  victims 
being  inveigled  into  the  net  which  was  suddenly  sprung  upon 
them,  by  arts  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood.    They  were  flat- 
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tered  by  asBnrances  of  the  royal  confidence  and  favor  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  their  capture.  It  was  indeed  difficult  for 
an  ordinary  observer  to  perceive  what  cause  these  men  should 
have  for  alarm.  They  were  staunch  Eomanists.  So  far  from 
sympathizing  with  the  Reformation,  they  had,  Egmont  par- 
ticularly, taken  part  in  the  crusade  against  it.  Tliey  wore 
loyal  to  the  King,  and  had  done  him  good  service.  All  their 
interests  were  now  on  tlio  side  of  the  government  But  it  was 
their  crime  to  have  opposed  the  administration  of  Granvelle, 
and  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  suspicions  of  Philip  had  been  constantly  fed  by  false 
statements  from  Margaret  and  Granvelle.  "While,  therefore, 
Philip,  to  whom  deception  was  as  grateful  as  an  auto  da  fc,  was 
sending  flattering  professions  of  esteem  and  confidence  to  tliese 
too  faiUiful  adherents,  he  had  in  truth  signed  their  death-war- 
rant, and  Alva  was  fully  instructed  and  prepared  to  execute  it. 
A  still  more  illustrious  prey  escaped  tlie  artful  toils  of  the 
King.  Orange  was  too  wary  to  bo  deceived,  and  by  a  system 
of  regular  espionage,  he  kept  himself  informed  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Spanish  Cabinet.  After  having  struggled  in  vain  to 
fltannch  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  country,  ho  now  resolved 
to  consult  his  personal  safety,  and  retire.  He  knew  well  what 
he  had  to  expect  if  once  within  Alva's  grasp,  and  resigning 
his  offices,  betook  himself  to  Germany.  But  before  leaving 
the  devoted  soil  of  the  Netherlands  he  made  a  last  attempt  to 
induce  his  friends,  Egmont  and  Horn,  to  flee  from  the  gather- 
ing storm.  His*  efforts  were  vain.  Blindly  confident,  they 
imshed  into  the  snare. 

With  very  little  delay,  after  entering  upon  his  oflice,  Alva 
Organized  the  famous  "  Council  of  Troubles,"  better  known  in 
<5ommon  parlance  as  **the  Blood  Council."  This  court  was 
Vested  with  unlimited  power,  proceeded  in  the  most  rapid 
^nd  summary  manner,  was  trammelled  by  none  of  the  ordinary 
^nards  of  justice,  and  executed  its  decisions  with  incredible 
dispatch.  The  infamous  tribunals  of  the  firet  French  lievolu- 
tion  were  but  copies  of  this  tremendous  engine  of  tyranny. 
TThe  members  of  the  court  were  obsequious  creatures  of  Alva, 
iready  to  carry  out  without  hesitation  his  stem  behests.  It  was 
\)nt  a  board  of  advice  to  the  Duke,  who  had  power  to  review 
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its  decisions,  and  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  it  inclined  to 
mercy,  invariably  did  so.  It  defined  and  punished  the  crime 
of  treason,  and  the  definition  of  the  crime  was  snfilciently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  population.  Ito 
only  punishment  was  death.  To  be  arraigned  before  this  ter- 
rible tribunal  was  equivalent  to  condemnation. 

"  So  well  did  thia  new  and  terrible  engine  perfbrm  its  work,  that  in  less  thn 
three  months  firom  thfe  time  of  its  erection,  eighteen  hundred  had  soffered  death  hj 
its  sammary  proceedings;  some  of  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  virtaotn 
in  the  land  among  the  number;  nor  had  it  then  manifested  the  slightest  indicatioii 
of  foltermg  in  its  dread  career.''    (Vol  IL,  p.  136.) 

The  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn  by  the  sentence  of  this 
court,  produced  a  thrill  of  horror  vastly  beyond  that  occasioned 
by  the  sacrifice  of  multitudes  of  inferior  degree.    The  specta- 
cle of  a  great  and  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  awakens  general 
commiseration  and  sympathy.      The  magnate  upon  a  scaf- 
fold appears  to  the  world's  tearful  eye,  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
There  is  little  disposition  to  scan  with  critical  accuracy  the  pre- 
vious career  which  has  so  darkly  and  sadly  terminated.    The 
fact  that  these  great  nobles  were  the  victims  of  the  stem  and 
sanguinary  policy  of  the  oppressor  of  the  Netherlands,  has 
surrounded  them  with  a  false  glory.    They  have  been  looked 
upon  as  suflfering  patriots,  dying  for  their  fatherland.    In  this 
illusion  Mr.  Motley  does  not  participate.     While  their  execu- 
tion was  a  crime,  it  was  also,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  an  egregious 
blunder.    They  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  hands  with 
Orange  in  a  contest  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.     With 
Ilom,  honest,  morose,  and  disappointed,  we  have  more  reason 
to  sympathize  than  with  his  foUow-sufferor.      Egmont  was 
brave,  magnificent,  selfish,  and  vain.     His  heroism  in  the  field 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  successful  captains,  and  Philip 
was  indebted  to  his  prowess  for  the  great  victories  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  Gravelines.     But  he  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 
His  patriotism  was  rather  jealousy  for  the  privileges  of  Nether- 
land  aristocracy,  than  enlightened  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country.     And  the  latter  part  of  his  life  had  been  stained  with 
persecution.    The  chevalier,  without  fear  and  reproach,  the 
valiant  commander  and  proud  grandee,  had  condescended  to 
turn  heretic-hunter  and  executioner.    His  poor  fellow-country- 
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men,  who  presumed  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own 
consciences,  fonnd  little  mercy  at  his  hands.  If  the  poisoned 
chalice  was  in  tarn  commended  to  his  own  lips,  was  it  anght 
more  than  fitting  retribution  ?  Yet  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  injustice  and  lawlessness  of  the  execution  of  men  of  such 
illustrious  rank  and  eminent  services  to  the  crown,  tended  more 
to  bring  odium  upon  the  government  of  Philip  and  Alva,  than 
the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  less  eminent  victims.  Protestant 
pastors  and  hearers  might  bleed  and  bum  over  the  whole 
land,  and  no  such  shock  be  given,  as  when  the  two  knightly 
heads  fell  upon  the  scaffold  in  the  great  square  of  Brussels. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  the  opponents  of  Philip  found 

no  mercy  at  his  hands,  the  condition  of  his  loyal  servants  was 

scarcely  more  enviable.     The  suspicion  of  the  tyrant  was 

easily  awakened,  and  to  incur  that  suspicion  was  fatal.    While 

£gmont  and  Horn  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  Marquis  Berghen 

and  the  Lord  Montigny,  (brother  of  Count  Horn,)  who  had  been 

sent  to  Spain  by  the  Estates  of  the  l^etherlands  on  a  special 

embassy,  never  left  their  Spanish  prisons  alive.    Berghen  was 

^ther  worn  out  by  confinement  and  despondency,  or  taken  off 

"by  poison,  and  from  the  dark  fate  of  Montigny,  the  veil  has 

l>nt  recently  been  lifted.    It  is  now  ascertained  thai;  he  was 

strangled  in  prison,  by  Philip's  orders;  the  minutest  details 

of  the  murder  being  arranged  by  the  King,  with  the  preci^i^ion 

and  relish  of  a  hangman.    Time  is  constantly  anticipating  the 

discoveries  of  the  great  day,  and  revealing  hidden  things  of 

darkness,  which  the  perpetrators  had  thought  to  hide  for  e\re^. 

The  sad  condition  to  which  these  once  joyous  and  flourish- 
ing Provinces  were  now  reduced  is  forcibly  presented  by  the 
historian. 

"Thus  the  whole  ooontiy  became  a  chamel-hoiise ;  the  death-bell  tolled  hourly 
in  every  village ;  not  a  family  but  was  called  to  mourn  for  its  dearest  relatives, 
while  the  survivors  stalked  listlessly  about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves, 
among  the  wreck  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of  the  nation,  within  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  Alva,  seemed  hopelessly  broken.  The  blood  of  its  best 
and  bravest  had  already  stained  the  scaffold ;  the  men  to  whom  it  had  been  ao- 
customed  to  look  for  guidance  and  protection,  were  dead,  in  prison,  or  in  exile. 
Submission  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  avaU,  flight  was  impossible,  and  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  had  alighted  at  every  flresida    The  scaffolds,  the  gallows,  the  funeral 
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piles,  which  had  been  soffictont,  in  ordinary  timea^  furnished  now  an  entirdT'  in- 
adequate machinery  for  the  incessant  executions.  Columns  and  stakes  in  ereiy 
street;  the  door-posts  of  private  houses,  the  fences  in  the  fields,  were  laden  with 
human  carcasses,  strangled,  burned,  belioaded.  The  orchards  in  the  country  bore 
on  many  a  tree  the  hideous  Ihiit  of  human  bodies.'    (YoL  II.,  p.  146.) 

It  need  not  surprise  US,  although  it  may  raise  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  our  indignation  and  abhorrence,  to  learn  that  avarice 
had  its  full  share  in  this  butchery.  It  was  not  the  work  of 
pure  fanaticism.  Alva  had  promised  his  royal  master  that  a 
stream  of  gold  should  flow  into  the  treasury,  from  confisca- 
tions and  escheats,  more  abundant  than  tliat  which  issued  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  ho  relied  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  tlie  Blood  Council  to  redeem  the  pledge.  To  be  rich 
was  almost  in  itself  a  proof  of  treason.  ''  Many  a  citizen  con- 
victed of  a  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  of  no  other  crime, 
saw  himself  suddenly  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  with  his  hands 
fastened  behind  him,  and  so  dragged  to  the  gallows.  But, 
although  wealth  was  an  unpardonable  sin,  poverty  proved 
rarely  a  protection." 

Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  had  eluded,  by  a  timely  retreat,  the 
fangs  of  Alva;  but  he  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  his  help- 
less country  to  its  fate,  and  looking  merely  to  his  own  securi- 
ty. Proscribed  by  the  government,  sentenced  to  death,  his 
property  confiscated,  and  his  son  kidnapped  and  removed  to 
Spain,  he  soon  stood  forth  in  open  defiance  of  the  tyranny  that 
was  crushing  the  life  out  of  his  country.  lie  published  bold 
and  scathing  exposures  of  tlie  atrocities  of  the  government,  and 
appealed  to  the  world  for  the  justice  of  his  cause.  lie  set 
himself  with  tlie  utmost  diligence  to  raise  an  army  ;  freely  ex- 
pended his  own  large  resources  for  the  object,  and  was  aided 
by  his  heroic  brothers  and  other  cxil  cs  of  rank.  In  May,  15GS, 
his  brother,  Count  Louis,  entered  the  Provinces  and  raised  the 
standard  of  liberty.  Uis  invasion  had  the  effect  of  precipitating 
the  measures  of  Alva,  and  of  bringing  Egmont  and  Horn  to  the 
block  sooner  that  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Count 
Louis  held  a  high  rank  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  commander. 
To  him  the  eyes  of  the  Huguenots  of  France  had  been  turned 
as  their  leader,  in  the  event  of  losing  Coligny.     But  brave  and 
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skillfal  as  was  Count  Louis,  he  was  matched  with  a  coDsum< 
mate  master  of  the  art  of  war,  and  his  mutinous,  hastily  levied 
Cterman  troops  were  quite  unequal  to  Alva's  thoroughly 
trained  battalions.  After  gaining  a  battle  over  a  comparative- 
ly small  force  of  the  enemy,  at  Heiliger  Lee,  purchased,  how- 
ever, with  the  untimely  death  of  another  of  the  noble  brothers 
of  the  Prince,  the  young  Adolphus,  Louis  was  defeated  with 
prodigious  slaughter  at  Jcmmingen.  Ilis  army  of  10,000  or 
12,000  men  was  annihilated,  the  far  greater  part  being  leil 
dead  on  the  field,  and  the  commander  only  escaped  by  swim- 
ming across  the  river  Ems.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first 
appeal  to  arms.  The  disaster  was  not  only  grievous  in  itself, 
bat  ominous  of  long-continued  defeats.  The  attempts  made 
on  the  side  eidier  of  Germany  or  France  were  successively  put 
down.  Army  after  army  fell  before  the  Spanish  pikes,  as 
grasB  before  the  mower.  It  is  marvellous  in  reading  these 
chronicles,  to  observe  with  what  seeming  ease  such  victories 
were  gained.  Not  even  in  the  rapid  conquests  of  Cortez  and 
Fizarro  in  the  new  world,  did  Spanish  valor  gain  more  speedy 
and  exteri^^inating  victories  than  in  many  of  these  engage- 
iBttits  in  the  Netherlands. 

Yet  the  Prince  of  Orange  never  faltered  in  his  purpose. 
With  a  calm  unflinching  determination  he  persisted  in  the 
desperate,  and,  to  human  eye,  hopeless  contest.  When  one 
army  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  he  calmly  set  himself  to 
lery  another.  Baffled  in  one  attempt  he  quietly  revolved  and 
kdergetically  threw  himself  into  a  new  one.  We  are  permit- 
ed,  in  Mr.  Motley's  volumes,  to  see  the  spring  of  this  heroic 
constancy.  Natural  fortitude  was  supported  by  religious  prin- 
iple.  Orange  now  no  longer  regarded  the  conflict  between 
be  Homish  and  the  Reformed  creeds  with  tlie  eye  of  a  mere 
tatesman.  lie  had  become  himself  a  convert  to  the  purer 
^th.  Trial,  obloquy,  injustice,  and  the  marked  contrast  be- 
ween  the  spirit  of  the  opposing  parties  had  been  tlie  means, 
mder  God,  of  enlightening  his  mind  and  turning  his  heart 

A  loftier  and  purer  motive  than  patriotism  and  sympathy 
^th  the  oppressed  now  nerved  his  arm.  In  the  seasons  of  de- 
>ression  and  gloom  he  had  access  to  consolations  denied  to  tlie 
of  the  world.    Like  David,  he  '^  encouraged  himself  in 
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the  Lord  his  God."  The  change  in  the  religions  views  and 
character  of  the  Prince  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
person  of  his  calmness  and  depth,  of  gradual  advance.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  shift  readily  his  principles,  or  to  take  the 
hne  of  surrounding  events  and  circumstances.  From  a  world- 
ling and  a  Eomanist  he  became  a  man  of  faith  and  a  Protest- 
ant by  no  sudden  transition,  but  by  deliberate  conviction. 
The  war  which  he  waged  was  not  indeed  a  religious  war.  It 
was  a  contest  for  freedom  and  national  rights  as  just  as  ever 
caused  the  lover  of  country  to  draw  his  sword.  But  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  religion  with  the  struggle  inspired  it  with 
an  element  of  unconquerable  resolution.  Every  thing  that 
men  hold  dear  was  staked  on  the  issue.  And  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  protracted  conflict  to  see  how  deeply  the 
prominent  actor,  the  noble  champion  of  right,  was  imbued 
with  the  high  and  holy  principles  against  which  the  Inqnifli- 
tion  was  warring. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  us,  that  Mr.  Motley 
has  done  justice  to  this  most  interesting  point  of  William  the 
Silcnt's  character.    The  world  needs  to  be  taught  more  plainly 
and  impressively  the  nature  of  true  greatness,  to  be  diown.^^ 
how  essential  an  element  is  religious  faith  in  the  very  highest^ 
type  of  character.    Genius,  courage,  energy,  strength  of  will,  ^^ 
power  of  endurance  may  constitute  a  Kapoleon,  but  cordiaLC 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  belief  in  its  truths, 
required  to  form  an  Orange  or  a  Washington. 

In  1570,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Huguenots  with  whom  he 
leagued  himself,  it  is  stated : 

"Still  bis  spirit  was  unbroken.  His  letters  showed  a  pericct  appreciation  of  bifliSi 
situation,  and  of  that  to  which  his  countr7  was  reduced ;  but  they  never  exhibitfidE»G 
a  trace  of  weakness  or  despair.  A  modest  but  lofty  courage ;  a  pious  bat 
ed  resignation,  breathed  through  every  document,  public  or  private^  whidi  ftll 
his  pen  during  this  epoch."    (Vov.  II.,  p.  326.) 

After  the  fall  of  Harlem  he  writes  to  his  desponding  lieuten-. 
ant,  Soucy : 

"  You  ask  if  I  have  entered  into  a  firm  treaty  with  any  great  king  or  poteotatr  "^ 
to  which  I  answer,  that  before  I  over  took  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ChrisHanff  f 
in  these  Provinces,  I  had  entered  into  a  close  aiKance  with  the  King  o/Hngs^  and 
am  firmly  oonvincdd  that  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  shaU  be  saTed  by 
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JflBis^  hazuL    The  God  of  annies  will  raiae  aimiei  fiv  us  to  do  battle  with  oar 
'     and  His  own."    (Vol  IL,  p.  466.) 


In  October,  1578,  the  Prince  publicly  joined  the  commnn- 
oa  of  the  Seformed  Ohnrch  at  Dort 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  and  cmel  disappointments  ex- 
perienced bj  the  Prince  in  this  eventful  struggle,  was  occa- 
doned  by  a  crime,  which,  for  its  atrocity,  has  a  baleful  pre- 
aninence  on  the  page  of  history — ^the  memorable  Massacre  of 
it  Bartholomew's  Day  in  France.  The  prospects  of  the  patriot 
IBOse  had  greatly  brightened.  The  sudden  surprise  of  Brill 
rj  the  sea-beggars,  as  the  maratime  patriots  were  called,  had 
^ven  Orange  a  foothold  on  Ketherland  soil.  There  was  a 
poneral  uprising  throughout  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  city  after 
ily  drove  out  the  Spanish  garrisons  and  declared  for  liberty. 
CoDB  was  surprised  and  captured  by  Oount  Louis  by  a  bold 
nd  sadden  stroke.  The  Prbice  had  organized  a  considerable 
rmy  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.  The 
^«neh  court  gave  large  promises.  The  Prince  used  language 
f  confidence.  He  believed  that  Alva  was  in  his  power,  and 
fie  day  of  freedom  for  the  Netherlands  near  at  hand.  When 
U  at  once  came  the  astounding  news  of  the  massacre  of  Coligny 
nd  thousands  of  Huguenots,  on  the  12th  August,  1572.  His 
rell-founded  hopes  of  success  were  dashed  in  a  moment  The 
lU  of  Mons  became  inevitable,  and  the  fate  of  the  campaign 
ras  sealed.  In  his  own  words,  ^'  he  had  been  struck  to  the 
■rth  by  the  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer." 

Such  were  the  enemies,  such  the  weapons  against  which  the 
Reformers  struggled.  Great  was  the  exultation  in  the  court 
f  Philip  and  in  the  camp  of  Alva  at  this  nefarious  intelligence. 
a  Bome  the  joy  was  excessive ;  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals 
elebrated  a  solemn  Te  Deum  and  rendered  public  thanks  to 
k>d  for  the  grace  vouchsafed.  It  does  not  surprise  us  that 
rom  such  a  source  Alva  should  receive  flattering  tokens  of 
pprobation.  In  1569  a  special  messenger  from  the  Pope 
•ronght  him  a  present  of  a  jewelled  hat  and  sword.  ^^  It  was 
.  gift  rarely  conferred  by  the  Church,  and  never  save  upon 
he  highest  dignitaries,  or  upon  those  who  had  merited  her 
nort  signal  rewards  by  the  most  shining  exploits  in  her  de- 
snae.    The  Duke  was  requested,  in  the  autograph  letter  from 
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lis  Holiness,  to  remember,  when  he  pnt  the  hat  npon  his  head, 
Jiat  he  was  guarded  with  it  as  with  a  helmet  of  righteonsneas, 
and  with  die  shield  of  God's  help,  mdieating  the  heavenly  crown 
which  was  ready  for  all  princes  who  support  the  Holy  Churcb  ( '-^ 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  faitL"  The  motto  on  the  sword  ran 
as  follows :  ^'  Accipe  sanctum  gladium,  munis  a  Deo  in  quo 
dejicies  adversaries  populi  mei  Israel."    (Vol.  H.,  281.) 


.•> 


Surely  the  woman  upon  the  seven  hills,  the  mystic  Babylo 
was  at  tins  era  *^  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  of  th*  ^^^^^ 
martyrs  of  Jesus."    Alva,  one  would  think,  needed  no  spur 
the  use  of  the  sword. 


Scenes  of  almost  incredible  horror  followed  fiut  upon  this 
discomfiture  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    City  after  city  was 
duced  by  the  victorious  Spaniards,  and  cruelties  were  inflictec^^^ 
upon  their  miserable  inhabitants  so  atrocious  that  the  eye  in.tf==^' 
voluntarily  shrinks  from  the  page  on  which  they  are  traced.^^^ 
That  the  nature  of  man  can  become  so  thoroughly  demoniac:^^^ 
that  he  can  find  pleasure  in  the  perpetration  of  Crimea  of 
deep  a  dye,  is  well  nigh  incredible.    Yet  the  accounts  are  a 
ticiently  attested,  and  shuddering  humanity  can  find  no  rea 
sonable  pretext  for  doubt    Let  those  who  conceive  the 
tural  representations  of  the  depravity  of  our  fallen  nature 
be  too  strong  and  sweeping,  ponder  these  authentic  chronicles^ 
The  sack  and  butcheries  of  Mechlin,  Zutphen,  Naarden,  ancS- 
Harlem  are  indeed  fearful  to  contemplate.    Xo  element  o: 
cruelty  and  horror  is  wanting.    A  wail  of  indescribable  agony 
arose  above  the  desolate  bloodnstained  ruins  of  once  happj' 
and  flourishing  cities.    It  might  have  seemed  that  a  just  an& 
holy  God  would  blaze  forth  in  His  vengeance  and  pour  upoxB. 
these  pitiless  spoilers  and  murderers  such  a  tempest  of  wratls- 
as  was  sent  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    But  God  hastens  noC^ 
His  work,  and  in  His  righteous  Providence  the  eventual  triampt?* 
of  truth  and  justice  is  more  fiilly  insured  by  allowing  sin  to 
develop  its  malignity,  and  falsehood  and  oppression  to  produce 
their  ripened  fruits. 

Mechlin,  an  archiepis^opal   ity,  beautiful  and  opulent,  was 
given  up  to  the  rapine  and  lust  of  Alva's  soldiery  for  tliree 
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days,  to  appease  their  discontent  at  their  pay  being  in  arrears. 
If ot  only  were  all  the  outrages  of  a  successful  storm  inflicted 
npon  the  citizens,  and  the  streets  filled  with  their  bleeding 
sorpees,  but  sacrilege  more  audacious  than  that  of  the  icono- 
slasts^  was  rife  and  tolerated.  The  churches  were  despoiled  of 
lieir  treasures,  the  sacred  vessels  pillaged  and  profaned,  and 
)very  enormity  that  could  shock  a  devout  Catholic  was  perpe- 
xated  by  these  pretended  champions  of  the  ancient  faith. 

Zatphen  attempted  a  feeble  opposition.  Alva  sent  orders  to 
118  son  to  leave  not  a  single  man  alive  in  the  city,  and  to  burn 
urery  house  to  the  ground.  The  conmiand  was  almost  literally 
>b6yed. 

The  &te  of  ]!7aarden  was  equally  tragical.  And  the  fiend- 
Dee  massacre  was  rendered  more  odious  by  the  falsehood  and 
zeachery  of  the  Spanish  general,  who  gained  entrance  into 
ihe  city  by  promising  to  spare  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
nhabitants. 

Harlem  cost  the  destroyers  dear.    The  excessive  cruelties  of 
•ha  King's  troops,  instead  of  terrifying  men  into  submission, 
mrfroked  them  to  desperation.    Seeing  that  no  trust  was  to  be 
!«po8ed  in  the  plighted  faith  of  their  oppressors,  and  that  no 
(obmiasion  disarmed  their  cruelty,  the  garrison  and  burghers 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last    For  seven  months 
liej  held  out  against  an  army  of  80,000  veteran  troops,  and 
rare  at  length  subdued  only  by  famine.    Twelve  thousand  oi 
]|6  besiegers  perished  in  the  obstinately  contested  siege.    The 
over  of  tales  of  desperate  confiict  and  sublime  heroism  will 
ind  much  to  gratify  his  taste,  in  these  spiritnstirring  narratives, 
lowever  frequent  the  shock  given  to  the  sensibilities  of  his 
iMrt    At  length  the  victorious  progress  of  the  invaders  was 
uvested  by  the  little  city  of  Alkmaar,  in  the  extreme  north  of 
lolland.    The  impetuous  assault  of  the  too  confident  foe  was 
epulsed  with  such  vigor  that  a  thousand  of  their  dead  were 
oft  in  the  trenches.    And  the  Spaniards  soon  discovering  that 
t  was  the  purpose  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  break  down  the 
lykes  and  let  in  upon  them  the  ocean,  retired  with  precipita- 
ion  and  disgrace.    Thus,  in  the  very  darkest  moment,  when 
he  cause  of  liberty  and  religion  seemed  hopeless,  the  cloud  of 
^oom  was  lifted,  and  a  ray  of  success  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
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the  patriots.  Such  gleams  of  hope  were  again  and  again 
darted  throngh  the  storm-drift  when  all  seemed  lost  The  joy 
awakened  by  this  deliverance  was  greatly  increased  by  a  de- 
cided naval  victory  won  by  the  patriots  three  days  afterwards. 

At  this  jonctorei  the  Duke  of  Alva  left  the  Netherlands, 
being  succeeded  in  his  office  by  the  Grand  Commander  of  St 
JTago,  Eequeeens.    Carrying  away  with  him  a  load  of  execrsr 
tion  and  hatred  such  as  seldom  has  lighted  upon  a  single  head, 
this  man  of  blood  at  last  relieved  the  Provinces  of  his  odioud 
presence.    Closing  his  career  with  an  act  of  fitting  barbarity^ 
the  roasting  alive  of  Uitenhooven,  an  unfortunate  nobleman^ 
before  a  slow  fire  at  Amsterdam,  he  took  his  departure  on  ih^ 
18th  December,  1573.    If  his  career  in  the  Provinces  gainoA* 
him  the  curses  of  a  bleeding  country  and  the  detestation  o: 
posterity,  it  proved  on  the  whole  little  satisfiEU^tory  to  his 
ter.    As  absurd  and  wrong-headed  in  his  financial  and  admin — 
istrative  policy,  as  he  was  mighty  in  the  camp  and  battle-field^ 
his  government  proved  a  disastrous  fJEulure.    The  flames  o: 
civil  war  were  Undled  into  a  fiercer  glow  by  his  atrociou» 
proceedings.     An  oppressed,  exasperated  people  had  now" 
become  mad  with  despair.    They  might  be  hewn  in  pieces^ 
but  they  would  not  succumb.     And  his  great  antagonist^ 
Orange,  however  often  he  might  be  dashed  to  the  earth,  roser 
again  with  increased  vigor,  and  renewed  the  death-grapple* 
The  blood-stained  governor  was  in  truth  compelled  to  retire^ 
disgraced  and  baffled,  from  the  field  which  he  had  heaped  with- 
victims. 

Bequesens  ran  not  to  the  same  excess  of  cruelty  with  his- 
predecessor,  but  he  possessed  little  of  the  ability  and  modera- 
tion which  his  difficult  post  demanded;  During  the  three 
years  of  his  administration,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  variouft 
success.  The  most  disastrous  event  to  the  cause  of  freedom  was 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  brave  and  estimable  Count  Louis, 
at  Mook  Heath.  It  was  one  of  those  crushing  blows  which  the 
Spaniards  so  often  dealt  their  opponents  on  ^e  field  of  battle. 
Less  fortunate  than  at  Jemmingen,  Louis  escaped  not  from  the 
meUe  with  life,  and  another  of  his  valiant  brothers  periElied 
with  him,  but  their  bodies  were  never  found. 
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As  a  coimterpoise  to  this  grievous  calamity,  we  have,  on  the 
mrt  of  the  patriots,  the  brilliant  defense  and  deliverance  of 
he  city  of  Leyden.  The  acconnt  of  this  achievement  forms 
01  episode  of  the  most  intense  interest,  fully  equalling  in  the 
lisplEiy  of  heroism  and  endurance,  in  the  alternations  of  hope 
md  despondency,  in  wild  adventure  and  thrilling  incident,  the 
Alebrated  siege  of  Londonderry,  in  the  volumes  of  Macaulay. 
STo  master-piece  of  fiction  can  take  stronger  hold  of  the  feelings 
if  the  reader,  or  retain  him  in  more  breathless  suspense  than 
hb  unvarnished  chronicle  of  &ct8.  The  siege  was  at  length 
vised  by  the  inundation  of  the  surrounding  territory  enabling 
he  patriot  fleet  to  sail  over  meadows  and  corn-fields  to  the  city 
fB^eSj  in  time  to  bring  succor  to  the  famishing  burghers  at  the 
ast  extremity.  The  success  of  the  bold  enterprise  planned  by 
!)raiige  on  a  sick-bed,  was  dependent  upon  the  weather,  and 
lie  reader  who  watches  its  alternations,  and  who  sees  how,  in 
lie  very  moment  of  despair,  a  seasonable  tempest  drove  the 
BrateiB  of  the  ocean  through  t^e  broken  barriers  in  such  volume 
IB  to  fioat  the  vessels,  may  well  recognize  the  hand  of  E^m 
who  "  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  fist,"  and  at  whose  *'  word  the 
itormy  wind  ariseth." 

Yet  although  there  was  no  thought  on  the  part  of  Orange 
md  his  associates  of  submitting  to  the  hatefid  tyranny  of 
PhOip,  there  were  seasons  when  to  prolong  the  contest  seemed 
irell  nigh  impossible.  Plans  were  sometimes  revolved  of  a 
national  exodus,  and  of  burying  their  ill-fated  father-land 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

"It  WM  at  this  moment  (1576)  that  a  desperate  bat  sablime  reeolutioii  took  pos- 
narioii  of  the  Prince's  mind.  There  seemed  bat  one  way  left  to  exclude  the 
g^Muiards  fbr  ever  from  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  from 
"T— x^^g  ruin.  The  Prince  had  long  brooded  over  the  scheme^  and  the  hour 
Mnfid  to  have  struck  fbr  its  ftdflllment  His  prqject  was  to  collect  all  the  yessels, 
af  wnrj  description,  which  could  be  obtained.  The  whole  population  of  the  two 
pTOfinoei^  men,  women,  and  children,  together  with  all  the  movable  property  of 
tfaa  ooontrjr,  were  then  to  be  embariced  on  board  this  numerous  fieet^  and  to  sedc  a 
mw  home  beyond  the  seasi  The  windmills  were  then  to  be  burned,  the  dykes 
piened,  the  sluices  opened  in  every  direction,  and  the  eountiy  restored  fbr  ev6r  to 
the  ocean,  firom  which  it  had  sprung."    (Vol  HL,  p.  49.) 

Bat  the  Most  High  had  otherwise  determined.  These  in- 
trepid spirits  were  destined  not  to  fonnd  a  distant  empire,  bnt 
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to  build  up  on  their  own  soil  a  great  and  flourishing  state. 
And  of  this  state  Orange  may  well  be  called  the  founder.  Had 
his  life  been  spared  for  a  few  years  longer,  there  seems  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  fixture  republic,  instead  of  com- 
prising only  seven  of  the  Provinces,  would  have  embraced  the 
whole  seventeen.  To  the  work  of  union  and  combination  o( 
the  various  States  and  interests  the  mighty  mind  of  the  ]>atriot 
chief  was  now  devoted  with  unslumbering  enei^.  By  thi 
sudden  death  of  Eequesens  the  Provinces  were  left  for  a  timi 
without  a  viceroy,  and  during  this  interregnum  the  Prince 
actively  pushing  forward  his  plans.  An  explosion  of  militar]^ 
rapine  and  ferocity  which  startled  the  whole  land,  accustomed 
as  it  was  to  horrors,  contributed  to  the  very  object  whid^ 
Orange  had  at  heart  This  outburst  has  been  known  as  "  thes 
Antwerp  fury." 

The  troops  of  Philip  certainly  served  their  master  with  ^m 
stem  alacrity  that  entitled  them  at  any  rate  to  their  stipnlatecB 
pay.    Yet  this  pay  was  very  frequently  in  arrears.    That  8Qd»> 
men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  should  patiently  endure  priva — 
tion  was  hardly  to  be  expected.    The  unhappy  cities  of  tho 
Netherlands  was  the  mine  to  which  they  looked  for  treasure* 
Greedy  for  gold  and  booty,  they  threw  themselves  upon  Ant- 
werp, the  richest  city  at  that  time  in  Europe,  although  it  wa» 
in  peaceful  subjection  to  their  own  sovereign.    The  city  wa» 
betrayed  and  abandoned  by  a  portion  of  its  defenders,  and 
although  the  magistrates  and  many  of  the  burghers  fought  to 
the  death,  they  were  overpowered  and  slaughtered  in  heaps. 
The  magnificent  streets  of  this  splendid  emporium  were  fired, 
its  rich  warehouses  and  palaces  rifled  of  their  wealth,  its  dwell- 
ings broken  open  and  pillaged,  and  its  inhabitants  subjected 
to  every  species  of  indignity  and  torture.    No  infliction  that 
attends  the  sack  of  a  conquered  city  was  spared,  and  eight 
thousand  corpses  choked  its  streets,  including  many  of  its 
most  honored  citizens.    This  atrocity  was  committed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  troops.    Such  was 
the  fate  of  a  city  that  had  remained  loyal  to  the  King.    From 
this  blow  Antwerp  never  recovered. 

The  effect  of  this  massacre  and  pillage  was  to  produce  a 
degree  of  unity  in  the  Provinces  which  had  not  existed  before, 
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md  to  assist  materiallj  the  efforts  of  Orange.  The  famous 
Hient  Pacification  was  the  fruit  of  this  fhitemizing  spirit. 
[he  Prince  was  invited  to  return  to  Brossels,  which  he  had 
eft  ten  years  before,  and  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary 
umor  and  enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile  a  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Austria,  had  ar- 
ived  in  the  Provinces,  after  traversing  France  in  the  disguise 
vf  a  Moorish  slave.  The  name  of  the  new  deputy  was  well 
cnown  to  fame.  He  had  commanded  the  Christian  fleet  in  the 
preat  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  bad  so  crushed  the  mara- 
ime  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Young,  ardent,  brave, 
duvalric,  romantic,  there  is  mucb  in  his  aspect  to  strike  the 
SQcy  and  interest  of  the  reader.  But  he  was  utterly  unfit  for 
lie  position  in  which  his  brother  Philip  bad  placed  him.  And 
irhile  he  struggled  vainly  with  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
ttoand  him,  he  was  in  secret  watched,  suspected,  and  plotted 
igainst  by  the  jealous  tyrant,  who  lavished  upon  him  outward 
murks  of  confidence. 

Ab  a  fiEivorable  specimen  of  Mr.  Motley's  style  we  transcribe 
lu  contrast  between  "  the  real  and  the  romantic  hero." 

**  Such  was  the  last  crasader  whom  the  annals  of  chiyaliy  were  to  know ;  the 
HB  who  had  humbled  the  crescent  as  it  had  not  been  humbled  sinco  the  days  of 
h»  Tuxreds^  the  Baldwins^  the  Plantagenets— jet^  after  all,  what  was  this  bril- 
Imt  adventurer  when  weighed  against  the  tranquil  Christian  champion,  whom  he 
ffM  to  meet  &ce  to  face  ?  The  contrast  was  striking  between  the  real  and  the 
nmantic  hero.  Don  John  had  pursued  and  achieved  glorj  through  victories, 
irfth  irtiich  the  world  was  ringing ;  William  was  slowly  compassing  a  country's 
nmcipation  through  a  series  of  defeata  He  moulded  a  commonwealth  and  united 
Mrti  with  as  much  contempt  for  danger,  as  Don  John  had  exhibited  in  scenes  of 
omantic  heroism  and  carnage.  Amid  fields  of  blood,  and  through  webs  of  tor- 
QOilB  intrigue,  the  brave  and  subtle  son  of  the  Emperor  pursued  only  his  own  ob- 
Wtak  Tawdry  schemes  of  personal  ambition,  conquests  for  his  own  benefit,  im- 
KMriUe  crowns  for  his  own  wearing,  were  the  motives  which  impelled  him,  and 
he  prizes  which  he  sought  His  ezistonce  was  feverish,  fltAil,  and  passionate. 
Tnuoquil  amid  the  raging  billows,*  according  to  his  favorite  device,  the  father  of 
laooantry  waved  aside  the  diadem,  wluch  for  him  had  neither  charms  nor  mean- 
^^  Their  characters  were  as  contrasted  as  their  persons.  The  curled  darling  of 
Iilrili7  seemed  a  youth  at  thirty-one.  Spare  of  figure^  plain  in  apparol,  benignant 
at  haggard  of  countenance,  with  temples  bared  with  anxiety  as  much  as  by  his 
uefanet^  earnest,  almost  devout  in  manner,  in  his  own  words, '  Calvus  et  Galvinista,' 
Vmiam  of  Orange  was  an  old  man  at  forty-three.'*    (YoL  III.,  p.  145-146.) 

Don  John  soon  became  involved  in  complicated  and  firuit- 
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less  negotiations.     Protocols,  intrigues,  and  conferences  ex- 
hausted his  patience,  irritated  his  temper,  and  wore  out  his 
health.    His  fiery  spirit  was  better  suited  for  the  camp,  the 
battle-field,  and  the  quarter-deck,  than  for  these  protracted  and 
profitless  passages  of  diplomacy.    Unsustained  by  the  Spanish 
court,  tliwarted  in  all  his  plans  by  his  watchful  antagonist, 
bearded  by  the  Estates  of  the  Provinces,  succeeding  in*nothing, 
he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  chagrin,  disappointment,  and 
anxiety,  and  waer  carried  off  by  fever  in  September,  1678. 
There  were  not  wanting  suspicions  that  poison  was  administered 
to  the  unhappy  Viceroy,  and  the  dealings  of  Philip  with  those 
who  incurred  his  suspicion,  might  well  give  rise  to  the  impxefr^ 
sion  that,  if  so,  it  was  not  without  his  knowledge.    The  crime^ 
however,  has  never  been  proved,  and  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition,  that  vexation  and  rage,  chafing  and. 
fretting  his  impetuous  spirit,  hurried  him  to  his  early  grave^ 
The  mournful  change  from  the  youthful  hero  of  Lepanto,  th^ 
object  of  world-wide  applause  and  admiration,  to  the  broken-* 
hearted,  baffled  satrap,  tossing  in  his  delirium  on  his  fevei^ 
couch,  and  breathing  his  last  in  a  wretched  hovel,  is  well  fitted 
to  move  our  sympathies.    Had  Don  John's  humanity  equalled 
his  courage,  we  might  well  give  indulgence  to  tliis  feeling. 
But  he  was  false,  treacherous,  and  cruel.    After  defeating  the 
army  of  the  States  with  tremendous  carnage  at  Gremblours,  he 
gave  license  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  such  as  unhappily 
had  become  interwoven  with  the  I^etherland  conflict. 

On  }iis  death-bed  he  nominated  as  his  successor  Alexander 
Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  his  own  nephew,  and  son  of  the 
Duchess  Margaret,  the  former  Begent.  The  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  King,  and  he  could  have  made  no  better 
choice  for  his  own  purposes.  Alexander  united  energy  with 
subtility,  military  skill  and  intrepidity  with  tact  and  finesse.  He 
succeeded,  as  no  one  else  could  have  done,  in  thwarting  the  large 
and  patriotic  plans  of  Orange,  for  the  union  and  redemption  of  all 
the  Provinces.  While  he  carried  on  the  war  with  vigor,  captured 
Macstrid  after  an  obstinate  defense,  and  renewed  there  the  fearful 
scenes  of  Zutphen,]Nraarden,  and  Harlem,  he  yet  trusted  more  to 
gold  than  to  the  sword  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects. 
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Appredating  the  venal  and  nnprincipled  character  of  most  of  the 
Netherland  nobles,  he  applied  himself  systematicallj  and  sno- 
oessftdly  to  bribery.  One  after  another  of  the  chie&  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  had  been  nominally  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
yielded  to  his  seductions,  and  nnblushingly  sold  themselves 
and  their  country  to  the  tyrant.  Through  this  untoward  influ- 
ence the  imioh  between  Uie  northern  and  sonthem  Provinces 
was  weakened  and  at  length  broken.  The  opposition  between 
the  Celtic  races  in  the  Soath  and  the  Teutonic  in  the  INTorth, 
both  generic  and  religious,  for  the  Beformation  was  now  very 
much  confined  to  the  latter,  had  always  greatly  hindered  their 
ftnion.  Yet  Orange  was  in  a  fiur  way  to  accomplish  it  Now, 
however,  treason  proved  too  strong  for  him. 

We  may  judge  of  his  difficulties  by  thinking  what  would  have 
been  the  situation  of  Washington,  if,  instead  of  a  single  Arnold 
in  the  war  of  the  American  Bevolution,  the  greater  part  of  the 
general  officers  and  Governors  of  States  had  proved  traitors.  The 
consequence  was  the  severance  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgic 
Provinces.  The  union  of  Utrecht  was  formed  by  the  former 
in  1679,  and  proved  in  the  issue  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  republic 

TJpon  one  firm  heart  all  the  seductions  which  the  Prince  of 
Parma  could  devise,  were  urged  in  vain.    Despairing  of  suV 
doing  Orange,  the  government  now  essayed  to  bribe  him.    It 
was  known  that  by  his  voluntary  sacrifices  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war,  he  was  absolutely  impoverished,  and  that  his  im- 
mense estates  were  mortgaged  to  tiieir  fall  value.    The  attempt 
was  made  repeatedly  to  ascertain  whether,  wearied  of  so  ob- 
stinate, perilous,  and  imequal  a  struggle,  and  of  the  poverty 
and  vexation  into  which  it  had  plunged  him,  he  might  not  be 
'^^illing  to  purchase  ease,  wealth,  and  safety  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  by  abandoning  the  cause  to  which  he  had  been  de- 
Voted.    Almost  unlimited  offers  were  made  to  him,  but  they 
c^OBt  him  not  a  moment's  hesitation*   He  put  them  aside  as  un* 
Xvorthy  of  a  thought    With  lofly  contempt  he  spumed  every 
V>ribe,  and  went  on  with  calm  and  cheerful  heroism  in  his  path 
^f  dimger  and  self-denial. 

The  Spanish  government  were  determined  to  destroy  the 
Tnon  whom  they  were  unable  to  buy  or  conquer.    Attempts 
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upon  his  life  were  not  infrequent  At  length  the  dastardly 
expedient  was  adopted  of  letting  loose  assassins,  from  eveiy 
quarter,  by  setting  a  price  upon  his  head.  In  March,  1680, 
the  ban  was  published,  by  which  the  Prince  was  declared  a 
traitor  and  miscreant,  an  exile  and  outlaw,  a  reward  of  twenty- 
flve  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  amnesty  for  every  crime,  and  a 
patent  of  nobility  were  pledged  to  his  murderer.  The  blade 
heart  of  a  malignant  priest  was  the  nest  where  this  wicked- 
ness was  hatched.  It  will  remain  an  indelible  blot  on  the 
name  of  Cardinal  Granvelle. . 

The  fruits  of  this  foul  act  were  soon  visible  in  repeated  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  the  noble  outlaw.  One  that  was  esBayad 
at  Antwerp,  March  18th,  1582,  had  well-nigh  proved  effectosL 
The  Prince  was  shot  through  the  neck  and  mouth,  and  lingered 
long  in  consequence  between  life  and  death.  He  at  length  re- 
covered, but  the  shock  and  anxiety  proved  &tal  to  his  devoted 
consort,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon. 

To  elude  all  the  plots  of  fanatics  and  bravoes  would  have 
called  for  miraculous  interposition.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1684^ 
the  fiendish  arts  df  his  enemies  triumphed.  The  Prince  was 
assassinated  at  Delft,  while  on  his  way  from  dinner  in  c(mi- 
pany  with  his  wife,  Louisa  de  Coligny.  The  murderer  was 
Balthazar  Gerard,  a  fanatical  Catholic,  of  Burgundy.  The  plot 
had  been  previously  communicated  to  Alexander,  and  was  in- 
geniously contrived.  The  unsuspicious  character  of  the  Prinoe 
led  him  to  neglect  precautions  that  might  have  defeated  the 
project. 

On  receiving  his  death-wound  from  Gerard's  pistol,  the 
Prince  exclaimed  in  French :  "  O  my  God  I  have  mercy  on 
my  soul  1  O  my  God  I  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people  1" 
These  were  his  last  words,  except  that  when  asked  by  his  sister, 
if  he  commended  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  faintly  answered : 
"  Yes."  Thus  fell,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  tliis  il- 
lustrious man.  The  weapon  of  a  wretched  fanatic,  pointed  by 
unscrupulous  political  and  priestly  hatred,  deprived  a  nation  of 
its  father  and  head.  His  character  shines  brightly,  indeed,  by 
the  side  of  the  prominent  actors  in  that  stirring  tragedy.  To 
human  eye  he  left  his  work  unfinished,  but  the  God  whose 
providence  had  so  wonderfully  prepared  him  for  his  destined 
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part,  and  carried  him  throngh  it,  did  not  suffer  it  to  fail.  The 
republic,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  with  travail  and 
blood,  was  destined  to  a  long  and  bright  career  of  prosperity 
and  power. 

The  reader  will  be  disposed  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Motley 
in  his  warm  appreciation  of  this  grand  character.  Would  that 
enthusiastic  admiration  were  always  as  well  bestowed. 

In  an  age  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  to  battle  so  manfully 
for  liberty  and  right ;  from  the  prerailing  venality  and  selfish- 
nesB  of  a  luxurious  court,  to  come  out  a  disinterested,  incorrupt- 
ible patriot ;  through  storms  and  tempests  so  overwhelming  to 
pnxvne  his  cahn  and  steady  course ;  in  the  depth  of  adversity 
never  to  despond  or  quail ;  to  confront  almost  alone  a  Philip's 
power  and  per&dy,  a  Oranvelle's  craft,  an  Alva's  butcher-like 
ftrocity,  and  the  various  elements  of  force  and  fraud  always 
oombined  against  him,  required  no  common  man.  And  in  the 
midst  of  battle,  strifes,  administrations,  surrounded  by  dangers, 
and  laden  with  cares,  to  have  earnestly  embraced,  boldly  pro- 
flMsed,  and  consistently  maintained  the  faith  of  Christ,  invests 
him  with  a  more  undying  lustre.  To  study  more  closely,  and 
q»preciate  more  truly  this  Christian  patriot,  must,  we  think, 
have  a  salutary  and  holy  influence  on  many  hearts.  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's instructive  volumes  will,  we  trust,  have  a  circulation  com- 
aiensurate  with  their  interest  and  value,  and  we  shall  await 
with  raised  expectation  the  promised  continuance  of  the 
History. 
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Typical  Forms  cmd  Special  Ends  in  Creation.  By  &v. 
James  MoCobh,  LKD.,  Frofeesor  of  Logic  and  MetaphjmcB 
in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland;  Author  of  ^Ihe 
Method  of  the  Divine  Government^  Physical  and  ltxxt2ll^ 
etc. ;  and  Geobob  Dioeie,  A.M.,  M.D.,  iSrofessor  of  Natural 
History,  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland ;  and  author 
of  a  number  of  papers  on  ZoSlogy  and  Botany.  New^Yoork : 
Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1866. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  intereBting 
and  instructive  volume.  But  merely,  in  a  few  words,  to  re- 
commend  it,  as  a  production  as  suggestive  as  it  is  original,  and 
one  which  will  amply  repay  a  careM  perusaL  With  thk 
brief  but  earnest  commendation,  we  simply  adopt  it,  by  way 
of  appropriate  heading  to  our  article ;  since  it  is  a  work  wbidb 
bears  significantly  upon  the  great  question  respecting  the  actual 
relations  between  Natural  and  Bevealed  Knowledge,  between 
Science  and  Scripture.  That  question  is  our  special  th^ma 
There  is,  we  are  persuaded,  an  injurious  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  relation  which  subsists  between  tiie  lessons  of 
Bevelation  and  the  teachings  of  Science.  And  we  wish  to  do 
our  part  towards  correcting  the  evil,  by  exhibiting  a  fiEurer 
view. 

Just  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  since  a  celebrated 
philosopher  of  North  Britain  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of 
certain  remarkable  researches,  by  which  he  had  liberated  from 
a  soHd  form  in  Hmestone,  magnesia,  and  other  substances,  a 
peculiar  gas,  entirely  different  from  atmospheric  air.  And 
this  discovery,  altogether  due  to  a  steady  application,  by  Dr. 
Blacls,  of  the  Baconian  doctrine  of  experiment  and  observation, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  real  starting-point  of  modem  chemistry. 
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Naj,  by  the  questioiks  which  it  forthwith  suggested,  and  the 
impulse  it  gave  to  the  aagacioiis  mind  of  its  detector^  this 
fiust  became  the  immediate  precmwr  of  another  scientific 
tiinmph,  of  nnrivalled  value,  hj  the  same  great  man.  The 
discoyery,  that  when  water  passes  into  steam,  a  vast  amount  of 
heat  becomes  absorbed,  and  is  rendered  imperceptible  or  latent, 
but  is  made  again  prodi^ously  effective  for  wanning  purposes 
when  the  steam  is  recondensed  into  water. 

This  law  at  onoe  revealed  the  secret  of  many  a  grand  phe- 
oomenon  of  Nature,  and  placed  in  human  hands  the  control  of 
some  of  her  mightiest  powers.  Here  was  seen  the  sceptre  of 
the  Btorm-Eing,  and  the  subtle  eneigy  whereby  are  sent  forth 
bail  akid  snow.  Here  were  disclosed  the  processes  of  congela- 
tkn  and  vaporization,  and  the  parentage  of  rain  and  dew. 
And  here  mankind  learned  how  to  make  the  vapor  of  water 
the  most  useful  of  servants  to  convey  genial  warmth  through 
the  largest  dwelling,  to  supply  healthful  baths  at  all  seasons, 
to  minister  culinary  appliances  for  congregated  crowds,  and 
to  fiunish  the  arm  to  color  or  to  deanse,  and  the  breath  to  dry, 
all  artides  of  human  appareL  And  more  than  all,  in  this 
aime  discovery  was  found  the  key,  which  Watt  was  at  the  very 
ttme  seeking,  to  those  improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  which 
hare  made  it,  in  this  half-century,  the  mightiest  agent  in 
man's  material  progress. 

•    This  instance  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  diffusive  influence 

%nd  beneficent  power  of  true  science.    How  the  accurate  as- 

flertainment  of  even  one  great  natural  law  opens  to  the  human 

^Isind  a  world  of  associated  truths,  and  places  man  in  a  con- 

^i^ftion  to  secure,  for  his  well-being,  that  dominion  over  the 

bole,  lower  creation,  to  which,  the  Sacred  Book  tells  us,  he 

at  his  birth  ordained. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  science  has  become  so  controlling 
element  in  modem  dhnlintion.    It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
%lie  two  prime  agencies  by  which  civilized  man  is  distinguished 
these  latter  ages.    It  is  the  grand  material  element  of  human 


We  say  Science  is  one  of  two  chief  infiuences,  by  which  the 
leading  races  of  mankind  are  this  day  actuated.  The  other  is 
tliat  moral  element  of  culture,  whidi  has  been  given  us  in 
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Revelation.  It  reaches  deeper  than  the  material,  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  great  interests  of  hnman  life.  Farther  back  lies  its 
power,  and  incalculably  more  essential  is  it  to  the  right  de- 
velopment and  final  regeneration  of  our  race. 

Witness  one  instance  of  its  benign  operation,  exactly  co&ici- 
dent,  in  time,  with  Dr.  Black's  scientific  discoveries.  The 
very  year,  now  precisely  a  centory  past,  which  witnessed  the 
promulgation  of  the  earlier  of  those  achievements,  saw  captured 
by  a  French  privateer,  a  sick,  bereaved,  lonely  Christian  man, 
who  was  crossing  the  British  Channel,  partly  to  recmit  in  the 
genial  air  of  Lisbon,  energies  which  had  become  enfeebled  in 
his  afflicted  English  home. 

The  prisoner,  in  common  with  many  others,  was  consigned 
to  a  loathsome  dnngeon,  and  for  months  subjected  to  treat- 
ment the  most  inhuman.  And  the  experience  there  gained, 
ultimately  directed  the  earnest  devotion  and  undying  sym- 
pathies of  an  obscure  servant  of  Christ,  into  that  course  of 
heroic  practical  charity,  which  has  changed  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  prison  discipline  in  Christendom,  and  which  will  impart 
to  the  name  of  John  Howard  the  charm  of  sweet  music  in  Ihe 
ears  of  a  grateful  world,  so  long  as  our  earth  bears  upon  its 
bosom  a  receptacle  for  the  lawless,  or  an  asylum  for  the  un- 
fortunate. 

This  extract  from  his  recorded  meditations,  may  show  the 
spirit  in  which  he  wrought.  ^^  O  my  soul  I  in  the  amiable* 
light  of  redeeming  love,  keep  close  to  Him  whose  presence 
makes  the  happiness  of  every  place.  .  .  Eemember  thou 
art  a  candidate  for  eternity.  .  .  lift  up  thine  eyes  to  the 
Kock  of  Ages,  and  then  look  down  on  the  glory  of  this  world. 
A  little  while,  and  thy  journey  will  be  ended ;  be  thou  Mthful 
unto  death." 

And  the  work,  in  this  spirit  accomplished,  by  the  world-re- 
nowned philanthropist,  was,  in  the  language  of  another,  this : 

"  He  saw  that  in  the  many-chambered  dwelling,  framed  for  them  by  their  Esther, 
men  could  not  live  together  and  at  peace.  The  roof  and  spires  of  that  dwelling 
seem  to  rest  in  sunshine;  in  the  higher  apartments  is  the  voice  of  mirth  and  glad- 
ness ;  lower  down,  the  darimess  of  sorrow  begins  to  thicken ;  and  beneath  aH, 
there  have  ever  been  lightless  dnngeonS)  from  which,  through  the  whole  coune  of 
human  history,  have  arisen  the  broken  groans  of  agony  or  the  lone  wailingi  of 
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dflflpair.  By  a  stem  and  awftil  neoeasity,  those  dungeons  were  noycr  empty ;  men 
were  compelled  to  chain  down  their  brethren  in  the  darkness,  lest,  like  maniaos^ 
they  shoold  plunge  their  knives  into  the  hearts  that  ptiod  them,  or,  like  fiends, 
bring  on  all  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  Never  out  of  the  ears  of  humanity  could 
"pam  the  ddeAil  voice  of  lamentation,  crying  like  the  conscience  of  the  race : 
'EaDeo,  iSdIen,  fiJlen  I '  Meanwhile^  th^  who  had  thus  flung  their  fellow-men  in 
ietten  out  of  their  sights  looked  down  upon  them  with  the  fierce  glare  of  indigp- 
natloo,  as  if  th^  chief  duty  were  to  load  the  whip  and  whet  the  axe.  Or  they 
tamed  ftom  the  anguish,  whose  existence  they  would  forgot,  and  deafened  tho 
walli  tfaroogh  whkih.  sounds  of  woe  might  ascend,  and  urged  on  the  dance  and 
the  kogh  toad  the  song,  or  listened  to  the  chantings  of  solemn  organs,  or  the 
Oembiinga  of  bridal  music,  unsaddened  by  any  doud  tliat  floated  up  ih>m  below. 
Tet  calamity  was  waxing  greater  and  greater  tliere,  writing  its  pale  emblems  on 
tcx>  many  Jhoes;  iSimine,  pestilence^  tcnture,  and  all  injustice,  might  enter  unseen: 
and  groans  of  agony  were  going  up  to  heaven,  though  unheard  by  men  on 
earth.  .  .  .  Into  these  dungeons  of  the  world  Howard  penetrated,  and  com- 
pelled men  to  hear  the  voice  of  agony  beneath  their  feet  The  result  was  a 
reqxmse  of  pity  throughout  society,  and  a  resolve  among  civilized  men  that 
theneefcrward  the  lighted  lamp  of  justice  should  bo  committed  to  the  kindly  hand 
oflove." 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  that  benign  energy  which 
Ghristianity  exerts  npon  mankind,  a  single  specimen  of  effi- 
cacy in  that  great  moral  element  of  our  civilization  which  the 
Scriptures  famish,  and  which,  reaching  to  lower  depths  in 
human  necessity  than  does  any  scientific  disclosure,  and  bear- 
ing npon  interests  more  Intimate  and  precious,  limits  not  its 
benefits,  as  science  must,  to  this  transitory  life,  but  points  on- 
ward to  that  endless  existence,  where  purity  is  unimpaired, 
and  knowledge  unimpeded  by  the  hindrances  of  earth. 

Now,  between  these  two  grand  elements  of  human  progress, 
the  moral  and  the  material,  there  is  a  relation  of  mutual  ser- 
vice, which,  as  we  have  already,  said,  is,  to  this  day,  strangely 
misunderstood.     Emanating  as  they  do  from  the  All-wise 
Author  of  INTature  and  Season  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Sacred 
Revelation  on  the  other,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  they 
ahonld  really  confiict  the  one  with  the  other.    Tho  works  of 
Gk>d  explained  by  a  genuine  science,  and  His  Word  expounded 
by  a  just  interpretation,  can  not  be  at  issue.     Each,  when 
rightly  understood,  must  not  only  harmonize  witii  the  other, 
but  exhibit  it  to  human  view  in  a  light  more  glorious  and 
vrorthier  its  Divine  origin.    And  yet,  plain  as  is  this  principle, 
the  attempt  is  continually  made  to  array,  as  if  in  deadly  an- 
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tagonism,  these  two  mightiest  agents  of  man's  well-bemg. 
Ever  since  the  &tal  Inquisition,  actuated  hj  a  timid  and  il- 
liberal distrust,  the  direct  opposite  of  that  noble  freedom  with 
which  the  Bible  challenges  inquiry,  dared  to  arm  itself  with  the 
fierce  energy  of  bigoted  delusion,  and  to  torture  old  Galileo  into 
a  repudiation  of  his  senses,  has  sometiiing  of  a  like  spirit  been 
exhibited  by  not  a  few,  who  should  have  learned  a  better 
lesson  from  that  calm,  tolerant  tone  of  conscious  strength, 
which  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  inspired  book  they  profesB 
to  honor.  And  injustice  so  flagrant  on  the  one  side  conld  not 
but  provoke  more  than  retaliation  on  the  other,  until  the  errors 
of  certain  of  its  advocates  have,  in  no  small  measure,  8u\gected 
religion  itself  to  the  sneering  reproach  of  being  the  jealous, 
unworthy  enemy  of  thorough  human  culture. 

This  antagonism,  demonstrably  founded  in  a  double  mistake, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  productive  of  much  mischief.  And  he 
who  can,  in  any  degree,  contribute  towards  counteracting  it, 
will  be,  so  fru",  subserving  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  It  is 
this  conviction,  which  induces  us  to  submit  the  views  we  aie 
about  to  present  concerning  the  actual  relations  between  the 
disclosures  of  the  Bible  and  the  progress  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Of  the  correctness  of  these  views  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  nor  of  their  tendency  to  remove  prejudices  which  now 
hinder  alike  the  material  and  the  moral  elevation  of  our  spe- 
cies. We  would  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  harmonions 
development  of  that  wisdom  which  makes  man  triumphant 
over  nature,  and  of  that  which  fits  him  for  heaven.  So  long 
as  Christian  people  retain  the  idea  that  scientific  investigation 
tends,  on  the  whole,  to  skepticism,  and  so  long  as  the  ungodly 
scientific  mind  can  avail  iteolf  of  the  pretext  of  persecution  to 
brand  religion  as  the  foe  of  science,  so  long  must  war  exist  be- 
tween these  mighty  powers.  And  so  long  must  detriment  ac- 
crue to  those  interests  of  our  race  which  belong  only  to  this 
world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  those  which  per- 
tain to  a  future  and  eternal  existence. 

That  there  is,  in  truth,  an  entire  harmony  between  the  mend 
and  the  material  agencies,  that  have  been  mentioned,  bettireen 
the  triumphs  of  science  and  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  nay, 
more,  that  they  are  so  thoroughly  intertwined  and  blended  in 
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their  relations  to  the  human  mind,  as  to  prove  their  common 
osigin  in  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  it  will  be  onr  endeavor  to 
show.  Perfectly  dear  is  it  to  onr  view,  that  discoveries  in  the 
woodrons  plan  of  natnre,  made  hj  rightly-directed  inqnirj, 
have  aided  the  human  fiu^ulties  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  documents  of  inspiration,  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  pre- 
cious verities  they  disclose.  Kor  is  it  less  evident  to  us,  that 
influences  proceeding  irom  Bevelation,  have  opened  the  way 
to  those  right  methods  of  investigation,  which  constitute  the 
basis,  and  have  resulted  in  the  miracles  of  modem  Science. 

Indeed,  it  must,  we  think,  be  to  all  obvious,  on  reflection, 
that,  4ddressed,  as  are  natural  and  revealed  truth,  to  the  same 
cxeatures,  and  to  faculties  in  them  altogether  inseparable,  red- 
piocal  relations  of  action  and  reiustion  can  not  but  exist  in  the 
mental  processes  by  which  they  are  respectively  realized. 
Hence  may  it  be  conceived  how  Bevelation,  though  embrac- 
ing in  its  plan  no  direct  instruction  for  mankind,  in  regard  to 
things  naturally  cognizable,  has,  nevertheless,  through  its  influ- 
enoe  upon  the  cognitive  fiu^ulties,  incalculably  promoted  that 
mmaring  sdentiflc  progress  which  we  witness  in  Christendom, 
and  nowhere  else.  And  hence  may  be  understood,  the  service 
which  scientiflc  discovery  is  rendering  the  interpretation  and 
the  evidences  of  the  sacred  records. 

These  views  we  now  proceed  to  expand  and  illustrate.    We 
ahaU  endeavor  to  establish  the  position  that  mankind  are  largely 
indebted  to  influences  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  for  thiU 
intellectual  revolution  in  modem  Christendom,  which  has 
emancipated  the  mind,  as  it  was  never  liberated  before,  and 
Uliidli  has  placed  the  keys  of  nature  even  in  the  hands  of 
children.    And  then  it  will  be  our  aim  to  point  out,  as  only 
^eoond  to  this,  a  debt  on  the  other  side,  to  the  aU-wise  Author 
of  nature,  for  the  sdentiflc  methods  to  which  He  has  adapted 
tlie  fkcnlties  of  creatures  made  in  His  own  image.    To  exhibit 
(lie  reciprocal  influence  which  science  exerts  in  correcting  in- 
adequate apprehensions  of  things  revealed ;  and  in  placing 
^^Yine  truth  in  a  fortress  so  strong  that  enemies,  however  in- 
"Vi^erate,  must  for  ever  assail  it  in  vain,  and  so  lofty  that  the 
^^eLeetial  light  thence  emanating,  shall  at  length  reach  eveiy 
that  wiU  behold. 
ToL.  IV.— 27 
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We  maintain^  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  for  that  simple 
and  humble  process  of  inquiry  into  facts,  .and  that  sjstemi^c 
ascertainment  and  application  of  natural  laws,  which  constitate 
what  we  mean  by  Science  in  its  every  department,  man  owes, 
incalculably  more  than  the  mere  scientific  reason  supposes,  to 
infiuences  connected  with  Christianity.  And  in  support  of  the 
position,  we  appeal  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  tlie  evidence 
of  history. 

Tliat  the  scientific  method  of  seeking  truth  is  of  compaia* 
tively  recent  introduction  among  men,  and  was,  in  fact,  never 
dreamed  of,  save  in  modem  Christendom,  is  a  circumstance  as 
significant  in  the  premises,  as  it  is  in  itself  undeniable.  It  is 
generally  known  to  have  been  inaugurated  less  than  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago,  as  the  new  organ  of  investigation  and 
discovery,  announced  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  celebrated  *'  No- 
vum Organum,"  and  substantially  contained  in  the  first  apho- 
rism of  that  immortal  work.  *'  Man  as  the  minister  and  inters 
preter  of  nature,  does,  and  understands,  as  much  as  his  obser- 
vations on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with  respect  to  things  or 
the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither  knows,  nor  is  capable  of 
more." 

Now,  that  this  principle,  obvious  as  it  appears  when  onoe 
established,  and  the  systematic  applications  of  it,  which  con- 
stitute the  various  branches  of  modem  science,  should  have 
been  so  long  undetected,  by  human  intelligence,  is,  of  itself,  a 
phenomenon  sufficiently  remarkable  to  suggest,  that  there  must 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  of  the  world,  or  of  both, 
some  cause  or  causes,  seriously  interfering  with  his  thus  apply- 
ing his  powers  to  the  problems  of  the  universe.  And  a  sli^t 
attention  to  certain  indisputable  facts  in  the  general  aspect  of 
the  material  world,  and  in  man's  own  character,  suffices,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  reveal  such  causes,  with  convincing  certain^. 

There  is,  for  instance,  in  the  vast  array  of  material  thing^ 
a  complexity  so  intricate,  as  thoroughly  to  baffie  the  conjee^ 
tures  of  an  uninstmcted  mind.  Particulars  so  infinitely  vari- 
ous, and  combined  in  ways  apparently  so  confused,  disorderly, 
and  fortuitous,  present,  to  the  uninitiated,  a  scene  which  can 
not  but  perplex  thought,  and  make  inquiry  seem  hopeless. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  potent  the  infiuence  of  this 
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seemingly  inextricable  confiision  in  the  world  must  have  been 
towards  preventing  those  systematic  observations  of  associated 
fiusts,  which  might  have  condacted  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  certain  general  laws,  and  thence  by  a  wider  induction,  to 
generalizations  still  more  extensive,  and  so  on,  to  an  approx* 
imate  understanding  at  last,  of  the  grand  and  beantifnl  order 
ATjgtffig  tinder  such  seeming  chaos.    The  idea  of  snch  ascer> 
tainable  system  in  a  universe  so  infinitely  various  and  complex, 
mig^t  weU  appear,  we  can  readily  understand,  about  as  reason- 
able or  natural,  as  to  expect  to  find  an  orderly  arrangement  in 
the  leaves  scattered  by  autumn  winds,  or  to  trace  a  definite 
meaning  in  the  mazy  dance  of  insects  on  the  sunmier  air,  or  on 
the  tremulous  bosom  of  a  rippling  lake. 

It  is  true  that  amid  this  vast  assemblage  of  seemingly  disar- 
iranged  elements,  certain  obvious  instances  of  order,  calculated 
more  or  less  deeply  to  impress  the  mind,  present  themselves  to 
xiotioe.  But  it  is  soon  found  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
^uch  as  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  perplexity  occa- 
^oned  by  nature  on  the  whole.  The  recurrence  of  day  and 
xiiighty  and  of  the  seasons ;  the  lunar  phases,  and  other  peri- 
odical changes  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  great  diurnal  heavings 
of  the  ocean,  are  of  this  character.  Their  very  grandeur, 
liowever,  and  the  immensities  which  they  involve,  are  well 
csalculated,  it  is  plain,  not  to  relieve,  but  the  more  to  embarrass 
tJie  mind,  when  an  uninstructed  man  turns  from  them  to  con- 
template the  things  more  immediately  about  him.  The  intri- 
c^acy  or  disorder  here,  seems  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  fixed* 
xxeBB  of  system  there,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  thought, 
Xinder  the  circumstances  supposed,  of  actual  ignorance  once 
^udating,  to  associate  them  together  as  elements  of  one  great 
^lan,  pervaded  by  order  in  every  part 

"Where  he  discerns  order,  uninformed  man  finds  himself  im- 
^^otent ;  and  where  his  energies  can  act,  complexity  and  con- 
fbflion  baffle  his  understanding. 

Allow,  then,  all  that  can  by  any  be  claimed  for  human  rea- 

^oxiy  (and  for  it,  under  right  guidance,  much  should  indeed  be 

allowed ;  wonderful  is  it  when  thus  conditioned,)  and  it  is  still 

^lear,  that,  apart  from  aU  other  impediments,  these  very  cir- 

dunstances  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  in  man's  relation 
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to  the  world  around  him,  mnst  interpose  hindrances  of  the 
moBt  formidable  character,  in  the  wbj  of  his  attaining  a  me- 
thod of  inveetigation  which  may  unlock  for  him  the  secr^  of 
the  universe.  If,  therefore,  no  other  adverse  influenoea  ope- 
rated in  this  direction ;  if  there  were  no  impediment  in  the 
original  approaches  to  the  paths  of  science,  besides  the  compli- 
cations of  tiie  material  world,  and  the  limited  power  of  direct 
penetration  which  the  human  mind  is  known  to  possess,  it 
might  be  safely  alleged,  that  many  ages  must  pass  (who  shall 
say  how  many?)  before  the  casual  notices  of  successive  gene- 
rations could,  if  indeed  they  ever  could,  furnish  a  due  whereby 
the  remotest  approximation  might  be  gained  toward  the  en- 
trance of  the  mighty  labjrrinth  of  nature. 

But  these  are  very  fiar  from  being  the  only  or  the  most  for- 
midable difBiculties  by  which  access  to  a  true  philosophy  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  mankind,  must,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  prevented.  There  are  in  man  himself  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  own  constitution,  and  the  elements  of  his  dune- 
ter,  hindrances  in  the  way  to  an  effectual  plan  of  inqniiy, 
which  would  seem  to  render  its  attainment  well-nigh  hapelesB. 
They  consist  not  so  much  in  the  feebleness,  as  in  the  complex- 
ity and  disordered  condition  of  his  faculties.  He  is  notori- 
ously a  being  of  fitful,  wayward,  and  impatient  will,  and  of 
turbulent  passions,  as  well  as  of  conscience,  affection,  and 
vague,  but  occasionally  loffy,  aspiration.  And  such  is  the 
want  of  harmony  among  these  elements,  that  his  breast  is  for 
the  most  part,  a  scene  of  wild  confusion ;  nay,  of  actual  war- 
fare, between  the  moral  sense  and  the  selfish  purpose,  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  the  promptings  of  appetite,  the  grovelling 
lust  and  the  aspiration  after  unknown  good,  ^ut  in  this  war- 
fare, alas  t  as  the  history  of  the  race  has  everywhere  shown, 
the  forces  of  downward  tendency,  where  man  is  left  to  himself, 
really  enslave  and  hold  in  bondage  those  that  might  otherwise 
elevate  him  to  knowledge  and  power. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  individual  mind,  and 
considered  by  itself,  without  now  bringing  into  view  those 
accumulated  barriers,  which  are,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
crowded  in  the  way  of  truth,  by  the  aggr^ation  of  such  minds 
in  sodety,  it  is  obviously  most  impropitious  for  successfully 
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undertakiiig  a  search  into  the  hidden  things  of  creation.  Ener- 
gies  thus  discordant  are  manifestlj  unadapted  to  that  oahn, 
patient^  protracted,  ever-vigilant  coone  of  systematio  observa- 
tion, which  alone  oonld  conduct  previonslj  nninformed  man  to 
a  point  whence,  amid  hitherto  nnresolved  confiision,  he  might 
bdiold  even  one  of  those  inner  bands  that  connect  the  wheels 
of  nature's  vast  machinery. 

And  there  is  another  characteristic  of  hnman  intelligence, 
somewhat  different,  which  incalculably  increases  the  difficulty, 
namely,  that  an  understanding  so  limited  must  aid  itself  ^ 
general  notions.  It  is  the  necessity  of  rational  faculty  such  as 
man's,  that  it  must  generalize.  Under  the  pressure  of  parti- 
culars endlessly  accumulated,  it  sinks  overburdened  and  ex- 
hausted. And  hence,  will  it  ever  seek  relief  in  contrivances, 
however  arbitrary  or  delusive,  for  arrangement  and  combina- 
tion, as  the  arm  avails  itself  of  lever  and  pulley,  to  lift  masses 
beyond  its  unassisted  strength. 

Now  this  generalising  tendency,  associated  as  it  is  with  im- 
patience, and  other  disturbing  influences  in  the  mind,  not  only 
prevents  a  true,  but  leads  directly  to  a  &l8e  philosophy  of  in- 
vestigation. And  a  fiEtlse  philosophy  once  inaugurated  by 
genius,  especially  if  adapted  to  the  very  conditions  of  mind 
and  of  nature  out  of  which  it  arose,  as  almost  of  necessity  it 
must  be,  is  little  likely  to  be  rectified  merely  by  advancing 
time.  Bather  would  it  be  fastened,  most  probably,  on  human 
thought  for  indefinite  ages. 

How  such  delusive  system  would  arise  is  obvious.  Since 
generalizations  must  be  had,  and  there  is  neither  inducement 
in  the  appearances  of  nature,  nor  patience  in  restless  human 
beings,  to  seek  for  them  by  assiduous  observations  on  actual 
phenomena,  they  are  assumed  in  certain  abstract  conceptions 
of  the  mind.  And  then,  arbitrary  as  are  such  assumptions, 
and  wide  of  the  truth  as  they  may  be,  they  become  the  very 
engines  with  which  the  mind,  deluded  by  their  imposing  show 
of  potency,  works,  age  after  age,  upon  the  great  problems  of 
nature,  very  much  as  a  band  of  the  ancients  might  be  con- 
ceived, battering  with  huge  catapult  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
and  with  about  the  same  result,  of  impotence,  ftilure,  and 
deqpair. 
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Of  such  assumed  generalizations,  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  mind  of  the  race  becomes  enslaved  by  them,  and  yet  of 
their  impotency  towards  opening  the  treasures  of  nature,  the 
celebrated  system  of  Aristotle,  which  in  this  connection  we 
may  appropriately  designate  Physical  Logic,  and  which  gave 
law  to  mind  in  the  civilized  world  for  two  thousand  years,  is  a 
perpetual  monument.  And  the  agreement  of  that  system  with 
what  our  analysis  has  indicated  as  the  natural  course  of  philo- 
sophy, which,  man,  as  he  is,  unaided,  would  evolve,  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  strikingly  confirms  the  truth  of  that  analysis. 

niis  is  the  way  in  which  that  greatest  genius,  perhaps,  of 
antiquity  solves  the  question  respecting  the  inmiutability  and 
incorruptibility  of  the  heavens. 

"  Mntation  ui  either  generation  or  oorraption.  Generation  and  cormptioa  ooj^jr 
happen  between  contraries,  fke  motion  of  contraries  is  contrary.  The  celestial 
motions  are  circular.  Giroolar  motions  have  no  contraries.  Becaose  there  can  be 
but  three  simple  motions,  to  a  centre,  from  a  centre,  round  a  centre ;  and  of  three 
things  only  one  can  be  contnuy  to  one ;  but  motiim  to  a  centre  is  manifeftly  oon- 
tnuy  to  motion  from  a  centre ;  therefore  motion  round  a  centre^  that  1%  oireolar 
motion,  remains  without  a  contrary.  Therefore  celestial  motions  have  no  contn- 
ries ;  therefore  among  celestial  things  there  are  no  contraries ;  therefore  the  hea- 
rens  are  eternal,  immutable,  and  incorruptible." 

In  this  specimen  of  a  method,  the  inevitable  rise  of  which 
we  have  just  traced,  we  see  indeed  exorcised  certain  great  ca- 
pacities of  thought,  but  we  see  also  a  vain  conceit  and  proud 
self-confidence,  which  must  only  and  for  ever  delude  ignorant 
creatures  in  a  world  whose  complexity,  like  the  adamantine 
walls  of  some  grand  temple,  effectuiJly  hides  from  view  its 
inner  wonders.  Into  that  temple  there  is  only  one  entrance, 
and  over  its  portals  is  inscribed,  in  characters  never  to  be 
effaced,  the  simple  ordinance:  ''Befoie  honor  is  humility." 
^'  Access  to  the  kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  on  the 
sciences,"  says  Bacon  with  characteristic  felicity,  ^^  resembles 
that  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  no  admission  is  con- 
ceded except  to  children." 

But  if  the  tendencies  of  the  individual  mind,  amid  intrica- 
cies so  perplexing,  thus  exclude  man  from  the  temple  of  truth, 
how  greatly  do  those  tendencies,  as  they  operate  among  mass- 
es, multiply  hindrances  in  the  way  to  that  inner  entrance. 
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Here  arise  interests  which  sway  him,  complications  which 
encompass,  and  necessities  which  control.  Here  have  birth 
endless  influences  which  stimulate  passion  and  add  inveteracy 
to  prejudice.  Here  irregular  desire  and  impatient  will,  ambi- 
tion and  rivalrj,  antagonism  and  malignity,  while  unchecked 
by  influences  which  earthly  wisdom  never  furnished,  seethe, 
as  dire  elements  of  mischief,  in  the  mighty  cauldron  of  aggre- 
gated humanity.  Hence  usurpation  and  tyranny,  disquietude 
and  contention,  restiessness  and  revolution,  and  the  death- 
struggles  of  tribes  and  nations,  in  perpetual  round  through  all 
the  centuries. 

Surely  under  such  conditions,  human  intelligence,  otherwise, 
as  we  have  seen,  sufficiendy  disturbed,  is  about  as  likely  by 
its  own  light  to  discover  the  way  to  wisdom's  treasure-house, 
as  the  poor  mariner  in  frailest  wicker-boat,  by  a  feeble  rush- 
light, safely  to  track  the  dark,  tempestuous  ocean,  lashed  to 
fury  by  all  the  winds  of  night. 

Such  then  are  the  causes,  deep-seated  in  the  nature  of  things, 
in  the  structure  of  the  world,  and  in  man  himself,  which  so 
inveterately  prevent  the  ascertainment  of  that  simple  process, 
whereby  modem  science  received  being,  and  was  sent  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  They  include  those  ^^  idols  of  the 
iribej  of  the  den,  of  the  market^  and  of  the  theatrey^  of  which 
Bacon  delineated  the  mischiefe;  the  passions  and  prejudices 
common  to  all  men,  which  he  calls  the  ^^  idols  of  the  tribe ;'' 
the  special  evils  incident  to  particular  minds,  which  he  cha- 
racterizes as  the  ^'  idols  of  the  den  ;"  the  distortions  of  reason 
oocasionpd  by  disorders  in  society,  which  he  designates  the 
"  idols  of  the  market ;"  and  the  power  derived  by  false  prin- 
ciples from  deceptive  show  before  the  multitude,  which  he  de- 
nominates the  ^4dols  of  the  theatre." 

Now,  if  tins  be  a  representation  of  the  case,  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  any  great  influence 
coming  in  to  control  these  tendencies,  to  awaken  juster 
thoughts,  to  suggest  principles  of  order  not  before  apprdiend- 
ed,  to  allay  the  strife  in  man's  breast,  and  to  quiet  the  turmoil 
of  society,  to  loosen  the  iron  bands  of  unlawful  authority,  and 
to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  reason  hints  of  a  true  method  of  in- 
quiry, could  not  but  tend  to  open  the  way  to  the  dwelling-place 
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of  trath,  and  assist  the  mind  in  gaining  access  thereto.  Bat 
whence  could  such  inflaence  come  f  That  brilliant  specnlatiye 
philosophy  nnrtored  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Athenian  Pallaa, 
peerless  acknowledged  among  achievements  of  unaided  intd- 
lecty  proclaimed,  as  we  have  found,  with  voice  that  may  ring 
through  all  the  ages :  ^^  It  is  not  in  me.''  And  he  that  willlisten, 
hears  ever  echoed  back  this  voice,  firom  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  Nile,  and  the  Tiber.  It  comes  also  to  his  ear  from  the 
frosty  wilds  where  were  cradled  Alaric,  Attila,  and  Olovis,  and 
from  the  sunny  clime  that  cherished  the  arch-impostor  of  the 
Koran.  But  what  neither  Babylon,  Egypt,  Attica,  Italy,  Scj- 
thia,  nor  Arabia  could  furnish,  has  gone  forth  from  the  hills  of 
Palestine,  to  illuminate  the  world  and  speak  order  into  the 
chaos  of  human  opinion,  to  hush  the  tempest  roar  of  passion  and 
bid  away  invincible  prejudice,  to  exemplify  right  processes  of 
testing  truth,  and,  in  throwing  open  for  man  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  unbar  to  him  also  the  kingdom  of  nature.  ' 

This,  we  say,  the  Bible  was  adapted  to  do,  ever  tended  to 
accomplish,  and  ultimately  did  achieve.  Its  very  first  sen* 
tence,  received  as  from  the  Greater  of  heaven  and  earth,  could 
not  fail  to  carry  with  it  ideas  of  a  plan  that  must  awaken  in- 
quiry. And  tiien  its  whole  series  of  providence,  and  pro- 
phecy, and  law,  could  not  fail,  in  the  end,  fully  to  confirm  suoh 
ideas.  But  if  such  suggestions  concerning  the  universe,  indi- 
rectly given  by  its  Maker,  when  revealing  Himself  for  purposes 
mond  and  spiritual,  were  calculated  so  to  arouse  the  mind 
and  present  it  with  inducements  to  seek  for  order  in  the  Divine 
works,  with  what  inestimable  efficacy  to  the  same  end  are  not 
those  wondrous  doctrines  invested,  accompanied  as  they  are  by 
vital  energies,  which,  in  disclosing  the  great  features  of  God's 
moral  government,  both  humble  and  elevate  the  human  spirit 
Those  admirable  precepts,  also,  examples  and  promises,  which 
furnish  alike  the  rule  and  the  incentive  to  all  excellent  addon, 
can  their  ultimate  influence  be  computed,  towards  promoting 
effective  intellectual  exertion,  by  harmonizing  human  breasts 
and  securing  peace  in  an  agitated  world  ? 

But,  besides  all  these  ways,  in  which  the  Bible,  though  de- 
signed for  other  ends,  was  calculated  to  dispel  a  ialse  and  de- 
velop a  true  philosophy  of  nature,  there  is  in  it  one  other 
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xDtfked  characteristic,  more  immediately  operative  to  this  end, 
perhaps,  than  all  the  rest  The  simple  inductive  method  of 
determining  tmth,  is  appealed  to  in  aU  its  teachings.  Signifi- 
cant fiu^  agreeing  in'tiieir  indications,  are  adduced  as  the 
standard  of  a  right  judgment  *'  The  works  that  I  do,  they 
bear  witness  of  me,"  was  the  memorable  dictum  of  unerring 
lipsL  And  this  lesson,  as  mighty  as  it  is  simple,  pervading  too, 
aa  it  does,  the  whole^Bible,  could  not  go  abroad  in  the  world, 
eqiedally  in  conjunction  with  all  else  that  the  inspired  word  dis- 
cloBee,  without  in  the  end  overthrowing  the  ^^  idols  of  the  tribe," 
^'dan,"  ^'market,"  and  ^^ theatre,"  emancipating  the  mind 
filom  the  chains  of  delusion  and  the  dungeon  of  ignorance,  and 
potting  in  its  hand  the  key  of  an  humble  but  truthful  philoso- 
jbjj  wherewith  to  unlock  the  great  palace  of  nature,  and  give 
free  access  to  its  richly  furnished  halls,  where  the  sciences 
wnit  as  handmaids  to  dispense  to  mankind  refreshment  and 
comfort* 

And  now,  in  verification  of  the  argument  thus  derived  from 
tiie  nature  of  man,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
appeal  to  the  great  facts  embodied  in  the  history  of  our 
And  as  an  appropriate  connecting  link  between  the  d 
priori  proofs  already  given  and  the  evidence  from  &cts  pre- 
ttly  to  be  offered,  we  adduce  the  judgment,  indirectiy  ren- 
by  one  who  is  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  our 
griew,  and  who  will  be  recognized  as  no  less  reliable  for  his  in- 
baDigence  than  for  his  fairness  in  the  cause.  In  his  statement, 
Lt  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  over-estimated  the  tendency  of 
sach  disclosures  and  influences  as  those  contained  in  the  Bible 
bo  guide  aright  the  human  fiu^ulties  in  their  relation  to  nature. 
Bomboldt,  in  his  sketch  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  the 
mnfAdj  thus  describes  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
mind,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  exhibited  among  other 
{Kxrtions  of  the  human  family. 

**  It  is  characteristic  of  the  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews^  that,  aa  a  reflex  of  monoChe- 
it  always  embraces  the  univene  in  its  tmity,  comiMrising  both  terrestrial  life 
the  Imninoas  realms  of  space.  The  Hebrew  poet  does  DOt  depict  natare  as  a 
KslMependeat  6b{ect»  glorions  in  its  individual  beauty,  bat  always  as  in  relation 
sdbjection  to  a  higher  ^Mritoal  power.  Natare  is  to  him  a  work  of  creatiOD 
ofder,  the  living  expresion  of  the  omni^esenoe  of  the  Divinity  in  the  visible 
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world.  Hence  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  firom  the  very  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, is  grand  and  solemn ;  and  when  it  treats  of  the  earthly  oondition  of  mAnMnH^ 
is  ftill  of  sad  and  pensive  longing.  Their  epic  or  historical  narrations  are  mariced 
by  a  gracefhl  simplicity,  almost  more  nnadomed  than  those  of  Herodotoa,  and  moit 
true  to  nature ;  but  their  lyrical  oomposition  is  more  adorned,  and  developB  aiicab 
and  animated  conception  of  the  life  of  nature.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  one 
single  Psalm  (104)  represents  the  image  of  the  whole  Oosmos.  .  .  We  an  as- 
tonished to  find  in  a  lyrical  poem  of  such  limited  compass  the  whole  uniyene.  .  . 
Similar  views  of  the  Ck)smo8  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Psalms,  and  most  fhlly,  per* 
haps,  in  the  ancient,  if  not  ante-Mosaic  book  of  Job.  The  meteorological  prooaasB 
which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  the  fbrmation  and  solution  of  vapor  acooidiqg 
to  the  changing  direction  of  the  wind,  the  play  of  its  colors,  the  generation  of  haO 
and  of  the  rolling  thunder,  are  described  with  individualizing  accuracy ;  and  muj 
questions  are  propounded  which  we,  in  the  present  state  of  our  physical  knonr- 
ledge,  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  express  under  more  sdentifio  definitions,  but  aoanN^ 
to  answer  satisfactorily.  ....  When  the  feelings  died  away,"  continues  the 
great  Prussian  savan,  "  which  had  animated  classical  antiquity,  and  directed  the 
minds  of  men  rather  to  a  visible  manifestation  of  human  activity  than  to  a  pssrifw 
contemplation  of  the  external  world,  a  new  spirit  arose.  Christianity  gradual^  di^ 
fbsed  itself;  and  wherever  it  was  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  It  not  oofy 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes^  by  inoqloat- 
ing  the  social  fireedom  of  mankind,  but  also  expanded  the  views  of  men  In  their 
communion  with  nature.  The  eye  no  longer  rested  on  the  forms  of  the  Gtymjio 
gods.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  their  rhetorically  correct,  and  often  poellOBl^ 
hnaginative  language,  now  taught  that  the  Creator  showed  Himself  great  in  iunl- 
mate,  no  less  than  in  animate  nature ;  and  in  the  wild  strife  of  the  elementi^.no 
less  than  in  the  still  activity  of  organic  development  It  was  thus  the  tendanqj  of 
the  Christian  mind  to  prove,  from  the  order  of  the  universe  and  beauty  of  naton^ 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  this  tendency  to  gloriQr  the  Deily 
in  His  works  gave  rise  to  a  taste  for  natural  observation.  And  although  the  ancient 
world  is  not  abruptiy  separated  from  the  modem,  modifications  in  the  religious  sen- 
timents and  tenderest  social  feelings  of  men,  and  changes  in  the  special  habits  of 
those  who  exercise  an  infiuence  on  the  ideas  of  the  mass,  must  give  a  sudden  pre- 
dominance to  that  which  might  previously  have  escaped  attention." 

Incidental  as  is  the  testimony  here  rendered  by  the  vener- 
able philosopher  of  Berlin  to  the  important  truth  we  are  exhi 
biting,  it  could  scarcely  be  more  striking  or  more  significantly 
to  the  point  had  his  special  object  been  to  establish  that  tmtih. 
He  finds  the  Scriptures  and  their  great  disclosures  actually 
producing,  on  a  scale  no  less  than  grand,  the  very  effects  we 
have  ascribed  to  them ;  placing  the  human  faculties  in  a  new 
relation  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  starting  mankind  in 
a  direction  sure  ultimately  to  lead  to  a  true  philosophy  and  an 
all-conquering  science. 

But  that  the  reality  of  this  influence  may  be  more  folly  ap- 
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predated,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  decisive  fiicts  in  the  his- 
tarj  of  andenti  middlei  and  modem  ages. 

Li  the  earlier  dvilizations,  Blndoo,  Chaldee,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian,  not  immediatelj  moulded  bj  Divine  revelation, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them,  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  no  approadies  towards  the  beginning  of  a  process  which 
mig^t  place  the  powers  of  natnre  in  the  hands  of  men.    In  evi- 
dence, we  adduce  that  land  of  tombs  and  pyramids  where  the 
native  tendendes  of  humanity  worked  themselves  out  so  soon 
and  so  signaUy.     Hie  calcidating  and  contriving  &culties  of 
the  mind  were,  doubtless,  exercised  by  a  class  in  that  remark- 
able country  with  very  considerable  success ;  and  the  more  ob- 
vious movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  noticed  more 
aoenrately,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere.    Nor  would  we  by  any 
means  under-rate  such  attainments.    As  trophies  of  intellect- 
ual vigor,  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  respect     And 
when  we  find  Egypt  resorted  to  by  such  students  as  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  Plato  and  Archimedes,  as  a  university  for  all  the 
learning  then  to  be  acquired,  we  may  readily  admit  that»  in 
Ae  comparative  quiet  of  the  NOe  valley,  men  must  very  early 
have  made  no  despicable  progress  in  certain  departments  of 
thoDght,  and  certain  exercises  of  skilL    Still  it  is  undeniable 
that,  save  in  the  one  direction  of  abstract  mathematics,  the 
world  became  not  one  whit  the  wiser.    As  to  awakening  a 
etngle  influence  calculated  to  evolve  at  last  a  true  philosophy 
of  nature,  or  to  suggest  to  mankind  a  true  method  of  inquiry, 
it  all  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing.    Of  this,  the  proof  is 
entirely  conclusive,  even  in  the  single  specimen  already  given 
from  Aristotle  of  preposterous  ingenuity  and  labored  nonsense. 
for  that  philosopher  had  at  command  all  the  lore  of  Egypt 
Had  of  the  East,  as  well  of  his  own  more  favored  classic  land. 

Of  Grecian  culture,  and  its  relation  to  physical  investiga- 
tions, the  illustration  that  has  been  given  may  readily  spare  us 
tiiio  necessity  of  saying  much.  That  culture,  admirable  as  it 
xras  in  the  mere  aspect  of  mental  power  and  polish,  and  memor- 
able as  will  ever  be  its  products  of  imaginative  beauty  and 
^eculative  genius,  furnished  not  one  hint  that  might  help  hu- 
manity to  a  conquest  over  nature.  While  the  earth  bears  upon 
its  booem  intelligent  creatures,  emanations  will  reach  them 
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from  "  the  blind  old  bard  of  Ohioe'  rocky  isle,"  to  delight, 
from  the  brilliant  intellect  of  the  sage  of  the  Academy,  to  in- 
stmct,  and  to  aronse  and  animate,  from  the  fervid  glow  of  that 
nnrivalled  orator 

.    .    .    ^^  Whose  letisUeaieloqaeooe 
Wielded  at  wiU  the  fieroe  Democratie^ 
Shook  th*  arsenal,  and  fbUnined  orer  Greeoe 
To  Maoedon  and  Aitaxerxes^  tfarooe." 

And  so  long  as  calculating  faculty  finds  exercise  in  the  essen- 
tial relations  of  abstract  quanti^,  the  works  of  Eaclid  and 
Archimedes,  ApoUonius  and  Diophantns,  will  remain  the  re^ 
cognized  foundation  of  the  mighty  structure  of  mathematioB* 
But  all  this  avails  nothing  in  man's  actual  relation  to  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  external  world*    Kay,  so  &r  from  lighting  him^ 
through  these  to  the  hiding-place  of  truth,  such  culture,  by  tfa» 
very  direction  in  which  it  set  the  mind,  and  the  fyiae  confid- 
ence it  engendered,  hopelessly  despoiled  man  of  his  earthly 
heritage.     The  traveller  gazing  upon  the  clouds  misses  the 
diamond  that  sparkles  at  his  feet    And  the  occupant  of /i 
stately  hall,  charmed  with  its  artistic  adornment,  loses  the  f^ 
nous  prospect  of  mountain  and  streamlet,  and  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  earth  and  sky,  that  may  be  spread  aroxmd  in  rilcheat 
profusion. 

And  if  deficiency  so  signal  as  to  any  sure  principle  of  sci- 
ence pervaded  all  Greek  civilization,  that  later  evolved  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  only  seemed  to  perpetuate  and  increase  the 
evil.  Intense  action,  personal  and  public,  was  the  very  life  ot 
Eoman  progress.  Born  in  strife,  cradled  in  armor,  and  nur- 
tured amid  conflictB,  the  people  of  Bomulus  took  it  as  their 
mission  to  subdue  the  world.  And  the  spirit  thence  issuing 
could  not  but  tell  alike  upon  their  passions  and  their  policy. 
No  retreat  was  left  for  patient  wisdom  with  her  ceaseless  re- 
searches. Of  the  inmiolation  of  truth  on  the  altars  of  ambition 
and  cruelty  by  imperial  Bome,  her  armies  and  her  amphithe- 
atre tell  the  sad  story.  '^  The  peace  establishment  of  Hadrian 
and  his  successors,"  we  are  informed  by  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  ^^  Decline  and  Fall,"  "  was  composed  of  no  less  than 
thirty  formidable  legionary  brigades,  and  most  probably  formed 
a  standing  force  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
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nen."    And  with  this  gigantic  array  bloody  pastime  well  ac- 
Dovded. 

**  Here  the  boB  of  eager  natioDa  ran, 
In  mumrared  pHy,  or  loud-roared  apfdauae, 
•  Aa  man  waa  alaugfatared  by  hia  fellow-man. 

And  wherefore  alangfatered?    Wherefiire,  but  becauae 
Such  were  the  bloody  ciroiia*  genial  lawa." 

Oonld  wisdom  find,  even  nnder  the  anspices  of  a  TuUj  and 
%  Flinjr,  a  home,  where  multitudes  were  thns  incessantly 

Butchered  to  make  a  Boman  holiday  ? 

ISo  wonder  Gibbon  has  himself  to  tell  ns,  that  native  philo- 
lofiliy  there  had  not  being.  ^  This  is  his  decisive  testimony : 
^  The  authority  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Zeno  and  Epicnms, 
till  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  their  systems  transmitted  with 
dind  deference  from  one  generation  of  disciples  to  another, 
moladed  every  generous  attempt  to  exercise  the  powers  or 
nlarge  the  limits  of  the  human  mind."  And  this  continued 
tn,  as  decline  progressed,  as  he  adds  more  emphatically,  ^^  the 
Stoinan  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies,  when 
he  fierce  giants  of  the  ITorth  broke  in  and  so  ended  the  puny 
ifeed." 

With  the  final  extinction  of  the  Boman  empire  of  the  West, 
ibont  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and  when  the  vic- 
jorions  Korthem  tribes  had  become  established  in  the  coun- 
riea  of  Western  Europe,  came  into  permanent  operation  those 
nflnences  which  conducted  the  people  there  settled,  through 
Aia  dark  and  stormy  night  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  dawn  of 
modem  civilization.  And  of  ihe  agencies  thus  operating, 
Ohriatianity  undeniably  occupies  the  position  of  supreme  con- 
troL  Nay,  without  its  tranquillizing  and  transforming  power, 
DO  credulity  can  conceive  that  from  a  deluge  of  barbarism  so 
dastmctive  could  have  emerged  a  brighter  intelligence,  and  a 
more  healthy  social  system,  than  the  world  had  ever  known. 
GHbbon  himself,  strangely  hateful  to  him  as  was  the  thought  of 
a  Divine  revelation,  and  restlessly  ingenious  as  he  was  to  make 
occasions  for  discrediting  it,  if  possible,  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind, is  obliged  to  admit  this.    In  his  own  words  : 
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'*  The  progress  of  Ghristiaziity  has  been  mariced  by  two  gloriooB  and  dedatre  vio- 
tories ;  over  the  learned  and  Inxurious  dtizena  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  and  oyer  the 
warlike  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany^  who  sabverted  the  Roman  empire^ 
and  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  This  introdaoed  an  fanportant  change 
in  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  conquerors.  Thejr  received,  at  tiie 
some  time,  the  use  of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  ooo* 
tained  in  a  sacred  book ;  and  while  they  studied  the  diyine  truth,  their  minds 
were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts^  and 
of  society.  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had  fiidB- 
tated  their  conversion,  must  excite  among  their  clergy  some  curiosity  to  read  the 
original  text^  to  understand  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  to  ft-ramin^  Jq 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  traditloa  These  spiritual 
gifts  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  concealed  the  ines- 
timable monuments  of  ancient  learning.  The  immortal  productions  of  VirgQ,  Gloe- 
ro,  and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  Christian  barbarian,  maintained  sQent 
intercourse  between  the  times  of  Augustus  and  the  reigns  of  Clovis  and  Gharie- 
magne.  The  emulation  of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
more  perfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secret^  kept  alive  to  warm  and 
enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the  Western  World.  In  the  most  corrupt  stats  of 
Christiani^,  the  barbarians  might  learn  justice  ftom  the  law  and  mercy  from  tlie 
Gospel ;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was  insuiOftcient  to  guide  their  actkm^ 
or  to  regulate  then:  passions,  they  were  sometimes  restruned  hy  oonadenocv  tad 
flrequentiy  punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  of  religion  was  less  et 
fectual  than  the  holy  communion  which  united  them  with  their  Christian  farethna 
in  ^iritual  friendship,  and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners  and  *<«»wmmi 
jurisprudence  which  have  distinguished  fit>m  the  rest  of  mankind  the  indepeiideBt 
and  even  hostile  nations  of  modem  Europe.'' 

Testimony  like  this  from  one  so  unfriendly  to  religion,  is 
surely  doubly  significant. 

Even  more  decisive  is  that  of  a  writer  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished, but  of  very  different  character,  whom  we  shall  now 
quote.    M.  Guizot  uses  this  language : 

**  Tt  was  the  Christian  Church,  with  its  mstitutions,  its  magistrates,  its  anthoti^, 
which  struggled  so  vigorously  to  prevent  the  Interior  dissolution  of  the  Bmpiii% 
which  struggled  against  the  Barbarians,  and  which,  in  fact,  overcame  the  Baiba- 
rians.  It  was  this  Church,  I  say,  that  became  the  great  connecting  link,  the  prin* 
dple  of  civilization,  between  the  Roman  and  Barbarian  world.  Had  not  the  Christ- 
ian  Church  at  this  time  existed,  the  whole  world  must  have  &llen  a  prey  to  mere 
brute  force." 

And  again,  after  a  wider  survey,  he  proceeds : 

**  The  Church  has  exercised  a  vast  and  important  influence  upon  the  moral  and 
iatellcctual  order  of  Europe,  upon  the  notions,  sentiments,  and  manners  ofsode^. 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  all  the  evil,  all  the  abuses,  which  may  have  crept  into  tlM 
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CSfanndi,  notwiihstanding  all  tbe  acts  of  tyrazinj  of  which  she  has  been  guilty,  we 
miHfc  atill  acknowledge  her  inflaenoe  upon  the  progress  and  culture  of  the  human 
ioldlect  to  have  been  beneficial ;  that  she  has  assisted  in  its  deyelopment  rather 
its  depression,  hi  its  extension  rather  than  its  confinement" 


This  is  undoubtedly  jnst.  So  far  as  she  departed  from  the 
sacred  guidance  that  had  been  left  her  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
Qhnrch,  beyond  question,  impaired  her  influence  for  good. 
Abuses  did  thus  creep  in.  Acts  of  folly  and  tyranny  were 
perpetrated  by  her  in  the  name  of  the  All-wise  and  All-right- 
eons.  But  still,  the  divine  truth  which  she  held,  and  in  con- 
dderable  measure  promulged,  illuminated  and  moulded  the 
vorld  with  unrivalled  power. 

And  among  other  benefits  conferred  on  mankind  by  revela- 
Sony  even  as  impeded  by  the  errors  of  the  Church,  and  tend- 
ng  to  that  intellectual  revolution  which  liberated  modem 
nind,  first  in  the  Beformation,  and  then  in  the  birth  of  Science, 
nay  be  mentioned  the  two  important  facts,  that  aZ2  the  echooisj 
md.  nearly  aU  the  authorehip^  of  this  period,  were  due  to  influ- 
nees  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  In  illustration  of  this  re- 
oaiik,  the  writings  and  the  institutions  of  the  great  Alfred 
nay  be  referred  to.  With  a  devout  Christian  spirit,  and  a 
viae  executive  energy,  he  applied  himself  efiiciently  to  such 
Deasores  as  might  revive  that  learning  in  England  which  the 
nciUBions  of  the  Danes  had  sadly  impaired.  And  to  this  end 
le  became  both  a  distinguished  author,  and  an  extensive 
jbnxider  of  seats  of  learning.  The  infiuences  under  which  he 
lid  this,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  his  extant  letters,  written  to 
2ia  Bishop  of  London  of  his  day.  ''  Calling  to  mind  what 
benefit  had  been  derived  by  all  nations  from  the  translation  of 
iia  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  first  into  Latin,  and  then 
into  the  various  modem  languages,"  he  concludes,  ^^  therefore 
[  tiiink  it  better  that  we  also  translate  some  books  the  most 
oeoessary  for  all  men  to  know,  that  we^  may  all  know  them ; 
md  we  may  do  this  with  God's  help  very  easily,  if  we  have 
petee ;  so  that  all  the  youth  that  are  now  in  England,  who  are 
freemen,  and  possess  sufficient  wealth,  may  for  a  time  apply 
lliemflelves  to  no  other  task."  In  such  a  spirit  he  is  said  to  have 
reifstablished  many  of  the  old  monastic  and  episcopal  schools, 
in  Tarious  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Asser,  his  biographer,  ex- 
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pressly  mentions  that  he  fonnded  a  seminary  for  ihe  sods  of 
the  nobility,  to  the  support  of  which  he  devoted  no  less  than 
an  eighth  part  of  his  whole  revenue.  And  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  the  illustrious  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Under  influences  very  similar,  and  in  nearly  the  same  age, 
were  established  the  schools,  which,  in  a  few  generational  ma- 
tured into  the  magnificent  Universities  of  Bologna,  of  PariSi 
and  of  Cambridge.  And  of  their  effect  in  promoting  liberal 
learning  in  Europe,  at  the  time  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Crusades  gave  place  to  the  enthusiasm  of  study  which  suc- 
ceeded them,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  llth  century,  '^  there  ai:e  said  to  hav^ 
been  thirty  thousand  students  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
while  that  of  Paris  could  boast  of  the  attendance  of  a  still 
vaster  multitude." 

That  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  Spain,  by  their  peoidisr 
manifestation  of  activity,  contributed  to  the  mental  impulse 
thus  received,  is  not  to  be  denied.  And  the  service  which 
they  especially  rendered  to  European  mathematics,  by  the  in- 
troduction into  the  West  of  the  old  Eastern  numeral,  should  be 
candidly  acknowledged.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  potent  element  in  their  incomplete  civilization  was  bnt  a 
reflex  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Eevelations ;  that  their 
highest  culture  was  really  derived  from  sources  which  the 
Christian  Church  had  preserved ;  and  that  their  system,  so  fior 
from  being  able  to  infuse  vitality  into  other  forms  of  human 
society,  carried  in  kself  the  seeds  of  a  sure  and  early  decay. 

Thus  was  it  that  Christianity,  through  many  struggles, 
moulded  the  mind  and  formed  Hie  genius  of  Europe,  in  its 
transition  age,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  double  regenenir 
tion  which  ultimately  purified  religion  and  unbarred  nature. 

To  two  great  men,  indeed,  was  it  given  to  inaugurate  that 
revolution.  Luther  was  doubtless,  in  some  sense,  the  prophet 
sent  for  the  purification  of  the  Church,  and  Bacon  was  the  or* 
dained  herald  of  a  true  philosophy  of  investigation.  But  they 
were  both,  in  fact,  only  the  exponents  of  that  intellectual  mar 
turity,  to  which,  chiefly  by  the  ramified  influences  of  His  word, 
the  Almighty  had  providentially  conducted  the  European 
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And  had  no  "  Brother  Martin^  appeared,  or  ^  Baron 
mhun,"  the  same  age,  or  one  near  at  hand,  wonld  hare 
■ed  a  rerolt  both  firom  Borne  and  fincmi  Aristotle,  a  Pro- 
it  Church  and  a  XoTom  Qrgannm. 
ekliffe  (1324-13&I)  had  abeadj  appeared  as  the  morning 
i  the  Beformation.  And  Boger  Bacon,  (131^1292,)  as 
toneer  of  Experimental  Science.  And  the  mere  juxta* 
on  of  a  few  leading  names,  will  show  how  that  light  was 
ing,  which  on  ns  beams  in  fnll  day  firom  an  open  Bible 
a  nnveiled  nniTerse. 

ponicns  appeared  in  1473,  and  gave  publicity  to  lus  as- 
mical  conclusions  in  1543. 

Ilier  was  bom  in  1483,  and  published  his  theses  in  1517. 
pier  lived  between  1571  and  1630. 
Ifleo  fiK)m  1564  to  1642. 
id  Bacon's  great  work  appeared  in  1620-21. 
DB  we  find  coexisting  in  about  one  century  the  great 
n  in  the  mighty  two-fold  movement  of  modem  mind. 
I  of  them  breathe  the  same  air  and  look  upon  the  same 
.  And  not  a  generation  intervenes  between  the  first  and 
UL    Surely  this  simple  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
Mm  influences  which  evolved  them  all;  and  exhibits 
ik  to  the  eye  the  actual  birth  of  modem  Science,  in  tlie 
farming  agencies  so  long  exercised  by  revealed  truth  upon 
piean  mind. 

id  the  principle  thus  exhibited,  we  may  now  see  expand- 
ato  wider  compass.  That  branch  of  the  great  European 
J,  whose  whole  character  has  been  most  thoroughly  im- 
with  the  lessons  of  the  BiUe,  takes  conspicuously  the 
in  every  department  of  physical  science.  The  scientific 
«  of  other  nations  have  certainly  been  in  some  instances 
adingly  brilliant.  The  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  of 
OBi  must  especially  be  so  characterized.  And  yet  in 
ksB  it  is  undeniable  that  with  the  exception  of  here  and 
\  s  happy  thought,  as  in  the  memorable  discovery  of  Volta 
Galvanie,  scarcely  more  has  been  done  elsewhere  than 
id  English  researches  and  verify  English  theories. 
.  Physiology,  the  two  greatest  discoveries  were  made  by 
laophers  of  the  British  isle.  Harvey,  the  cotemporary  and 
JL.  IV.- 28 
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Mend  of  Bacon,  detected  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  early 
as  1628.  And  Sir  Charles  Bell,  nearer  our  own  times,  distin- 
guished between  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  those  of  moti<m. 
Sydenham  laid  the  foundation  of  medical  science,  and  John 
Hunter  that  of  comparative  anatomy.  And  Jenner  evoked  that 
simple  but  wondrous  secret  of  vaccination,  which  has  disarmed 
the  direst  disease,  perhaps,  that  ever  afflicted  humanity. 

In  Chemistry,  also,  Britons  have  taken  the  lead.  Dr.  Black, 
of  Edinburgh,  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  already  mentioned,  as- 
tonished mankind  by  the  discovery  of  carbamc  add  gasy  and 
soon  after  by  announcing  the  mysterious  but  important  doc- 
trine of  latefni,  Keat.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  pree^it  cen- 
tury, Dalton,  of  Manchester,  explained  the  admirably  adjusted 
law  of  ohemicdl  equivalents.  Friestiey,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen 
gas,  Watt  and  Cavendish,  who  ascertained  the  composition  of 
water,  and  above  all  Davy,  the  unrivalled  analyst  and  fonnder 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  were  all  Britons ;  as  was  Grey,  who 
first  generalized  electrical  phenomena. 

But  £Eur  more  than  all,  that  land  of  Bibles  and  of  chmehes, 
gave  to  the  world  that  wonderful  man,  the  enthroned  prinoe 
of  all  the  philosophers,  to  whose  patient  and  persnasivB  hand 
the  bright  sun-beam  yielded  the  secret  of  the  painted  bow  and 
of  all  the  sweet  colorings  of  earth ;  and  to  whose  calm  atten- 
tive eye,  the  invisible  cords  revealed  themselves  which  bind 
together  the  material  universe. 

And  while  such  has  been  the  unparalleled  progress  of  phy- 
sical research  there ;  on  our  side  of  the  Atiantic,  under  siznilac 
auspices  of  Bible  Christianity,  we  behold  like  results,  on 
scale  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind.  Our  Franklin 
disarmed  the  clouds.  Our  Fulton  has  bridged  the  ocean,  an 
freighted  every  river.  Our  Maury  has  fenced  the  highwa^ 
of  the  sea  and  written  finger-boards  upon  the  fitful  a 
Our  Brooke  has  fathomed  the  great  deep,  and  uncovered  th^^ 
monuments  of  its  ancient  dead.  And  our  Morse  has  taogh.-^ 
the  earth,  with  lightning  speed,  to  whisper  messages  from  d 
to  city  and  from  continent  to  continent 

And  this  is  all,  directiy  or  indirectly,  the  fimit  of  that 
humble,  observant  philosophy,  which,  from  disordered  ftcolty 
in  a  complex  world,  could  receive  no  being ;  to  which  neither 
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Egypt,  nor  Oreec6|  nor  Some  could  give  existence,  but  wliicli, 
bom  in  that  sacred  land  where  Gk>d  spake  with  men,  was  nur- 
tured through  the  ages  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity. 

Now,  what  arithmetic  can  calculate  the  debt  due  from  man- 
kind to  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  for  this  single  service  t  Take 
them  away.  Oo  back  through  the  centuries,  and  obliterate 
all  records  of  heaven's  glad  tidings,  and  leave  man  only  to 
himself  and  the  impenetrable  mysteries  around  him.  llien 
see  Egypt  buried,  Greece  in  ruins,  and  Home  engulfed  in  a 
dark  destructive  deluge,  and  naught  remaining  but  the  wild 
roar  of  angry  elements,  without  one  tranquillizing  breath,  one 
ark  of  refuge,  one  ray  of  hope,  and  tell  us  where  were  all  our 
boasted  science  and  successful  philosophy  t  Hopelessly  gone  I 
Lost  in  boundless  irremediable  night  I  But  not  so.  He  whose 
ways  with  man  are  wise  and  merciful,  had  sent  a  messenger 
that  could,  with  silent  yet  controlling  voice,  say  to  the  tempest 
of  human  passion,  "  Peace,  be  still ;"  had  constructed  a  life- 
boat, that,  safely  riding  the  surging  billows,  should  bear  on- 
ward to  a  stable  resting-place  the  hopes  of  the  world ;  had  pro- 
vided a  diffusive  balm  for  the  healing  of  the  nations ;  had 
iflsaed  that  word,  whose  first,  last,  and  every  utterance  is  with 
power,  ^^  Let  there  be  light  1 " 

Hence  the  existence  and  the  character  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion,  the  development  of  true  philosophy,  the  emancipation  of 
human  intellect,  the  success  of  well-directed  investigation,  and 
the  multiplied  triumphs  of  advancing  science. 

ISien  let  no  delusive  pride  of  intellect  mislead  the  votaries 
of  flcientific  progress  into  irreverent  depreciation  of  that  vener- 
able volume,  whose  pregnant  hints  and  significant  suggestions, 
Ttwntrft'"  the  germ  of  all  physical  discoveries,  and  whose  traus- 
fbrmiag  power  has  enabled  regenerated  society  to  achieve 
Uftoee  discoveries,  and  with  them  comfort  and  power. 

Bnt  science  has  also,  as  we  have  said,  reciprocated  the  ser- 
vice thus  received  from  religion.  Bhe  has  rendered  honor  to 
the  flonrce  of  her  being ;  to  adorn  and  defend  which,  indeed, 
she  has  gathered  materials  from  all  the  recesses  of  creation. 
And  though  in  some  instances  the  earlier  disclosures  seemed 
to  thmatftn  discredit  rather  than  confirmation  to  sacred  truth, 
yet  in  proportion  as  research  has  been  complete  in  every  de* 
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partment  of  physical  inqniry,  the  result  has  been  to  elucidate 
and  corroborate,  often  most  surprisingly,  the  records  of  Eeve^ 
lation. 

The  £rst  example  we  adduce  is  furnished  by  the  science, 
which  deals  with  the  most  obvious  yet  most  remote  of  all  ob- 
jects  of  contemplation,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  univer- 
sally interesting,  as  it  was  the  earliest  considered  department 
of  human  inqmry.    It  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  and  Astrono- 
my have  not  many  points  of  contact,  whereby  agreement  or 
disagreement  between  them  maybe  tested.    But  they  have 
.some.    And  these  furnish  very  striking  indications.     At  fint, 
indeed,  through  a  contracted  interpretation  given  by  some  in 
authority,  to  that  simple  and  truthful  Icmguage  cf  appeartmoe^ 
employed  in  sacred  as  in  common  narrative,  men,  ^<  knowing 
neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God,"  feared  lest  Ga- 
lileo's telescope  should  reveal  things  in  conflict  with  the  Divine 
Word.    And  that  fear  was  the  parent  of  much  wickednesB  as 
well  as  of  much  folly.    But  as  mankind  must  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  their  senses ;  and  as  the  sphere  of  vision  now  enlarged 
by  the  tube  of  the  old  Tuscan  seer,  placed  before  the  eyee  of 
men  demonstration  evident  of  those  celestial  motions,  irfaiclB- 
reflection  had  taught  Copernicus  to  embody  in  theoiy,  fli^ 
petty  dogmas  which  ignorance  attempted  to  chain  upon  the^ 
Bible,  had  to  be  given  up.    And  a  more  comprehensive  vie^^' 
of  certain  grand  indications  which  the  unrivalled  Book  ha^ 
always  offered  to  notice,  much  more  than  vindicated  the  snper=-" 
human  wisdom  of 'the  ancient  record.    While  the  absurd  syi^  - 
tems,  like  that  a  specimen  of  which  has  been  adduced  fioncrr 
Aristotle,  laboriously  constructed  by  speculative  genius 
early  ages,  have,  with  advancing  discovery,  been  more 
more  signally  exposed,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Scriptures^ 
on  the  same  subjects  so  speak,  as  that  every  additional  distf 
closure  in  the  heavens,  lends  greater  signiflcancy  to  theiri' 
language  on  the  whole.    Do  they  point  to  the  glorious  lum 
nary  of  day  as  the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  Sun  of  Righteoui 
ness  ?    Forthwith  they  exhibit  this  Spiritual  Sun  as  the 
around  which  revolves  the  entire  system  of  Ohristian  tmth' 
and  life,  and  blessedness.    And  are  not  those  great  discoveri^^ 
of  Kepler  and  Newton,  which  show  a  mighty  array  of  planeCs^ 
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and  satellites  moving  for  ever  ronnd  the  sun,  here  shadowed 
forth  t  At  the  same  time  does  not  the  grandeur  of  order  and 
power  in  this  mechanism  of  worlds,  wondronsly  expand,  to 
human  apprehension,  the  significance  of  the  spiritual  system, 
and  glorify  Him,  who  is  at  once  its  bond,  its  light,  and  its 
life! 

Does  the  Bible  propose  to  men  the  inquiry :  ^'  Knowest  thou 
the  ordinances  of  heaven  t"  And  are  there  not  intimated  in 
the  words,  realities  of  settled  order  and  universal  law,  the  full- 
ness of  which,  human  fisu^ulty ,  astonishing  as  may  be  its  achieve- 
ments, can  never  explore?  And  when,  with  magic  mirror 
the  Herschells,  Lord  Bosse,  and  kindred  explorers,  have  read 
the  secrets  of  the  stellar  spaces,  have  they  not  seen  written 
there  this  very  question  put  to  old  Job  i  When  they  have 
tracked  revolving  sun-worlds,  at  distances  that  figures  refuse 
to  tell,  and  light  itself  almost  fails  to  traverse,  and  have  re- 
solved innumerable  patches  of  scattered  star^ust^  and  fioating 
BkMMJUmd  into  myriads  of  ^vmr^ystems^  regulated  by  laws,  which 
the  Calculus  of  Leibnitz,  in  the  hand  of  Laplace,  for  ever  declines 
to  reveal,  have  they  not  read  in  that  question  a  still  grander 
dgpoificance  t  And  when,  by  certain  way- marks  in  the  sky, 
they  have  reckoned  that  incredible  motion  of  nearly  half  a  mUr 
Kon  qf  miles  per  day^  which  is  bearing  our  sun,  with  all  his 
retinoe  of  planets,  toward  an  unknown  point  near  the  con- 
stellation Hercules,  how,  or  why,  wildest  conjecture  dares  not 
answer;  have  they  not  learned,  by  a  teaching  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  after  his  last  achievements  in  the  stars,  man,  as  the 
Kble  had  told  him  it  should  be,  knows  only  in  part  the  or- 
dinances of  heaven  ?  But  this  too  they  have  learned,  just  as 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  so  long  ago  chanted,  though  may- 
hap with  a  sublimity  of  meaning,  even  beyond  that  which 
had  been  caught  by  his  enraptured  spirit,  and  a  sublimity 
ever  heightening  as  more  is  known :  '^  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God." 

Thus  does  Astronomy  interpret  and  establish  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

And  no  less  striking,  while  still  more  numerous,  are  the  ex- 
planations and  confirmations  of  the  sacred  record  furnished  by 
that  Science  which  evokes  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  her 
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bcuried  secrets.  Here,  too,  rigid  and  restricted  system  had 
narrowed  to  a  liand-breadth,  the  mighty  meaning  of  the  grand 
old  documents.  And  a  timid  fiuth,  feeble  because  fearful,  dis- 
honored  the  very  cause  it  professed  to  serve,  by  distrusting  its 
ability  to  stand  every  test,  and  protecting  its  trembling  belief 
by  embittered  denunciation.  But  again,  mankind  must  ctedit 
their  senses.  And  the  history  of  pre-Adamite  ages  ^trnd 
written  on  the  uncovered  rocks,  enforced  a  more  candid  and 
comprehensive  reading  of  the  entire  Scriptures ;  and  then  was 
seen,  in  all  the  astonishing  precision  and  fullness  of  its  meaning, 
that  marvellous  series  of  intimations,  which  the  Bible  had  idl 
along  given  of  ante-human  cycles  of  being ;  and  with  which 
some  of  the  old  Fathers  had  been  so  deeply  impressed.  Does 
Moses  speak  of  successive  intervals  in  the  progress  of  creation  i 
It  is  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  all  geology.  Does  he  describe 
a  certain  order  of  advance  in  organized  forms,  from  '^  the  herb 
yielding  seed  after  its  kind,"  to  ^^  the  creeping  thing  that  had 
life,"  and  ^^  the  great  sea-monsters,"  and  ^^  winged  fowi,"  and 
from  these  to  the  ^'  great  beasts  of  the  earth,"  and  ^^  cattle  after 
his  kind,"  and  then  lastly  to  man,  the  crown  and  lord  of  all  I 
Gleology,  with  precision  truly  wonderful,  displays  altogether  the 
same  advance,  and  in  exactly  the  same  order.  Here  are 
seen  characterizing  lower  formations,  certain  simple  botanical 
species  and  low  animal  forms,  amplifying  upward  into  the 
enormous  carboniferous  flora  and  its  accompaniments;  then 
the  huge  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  other  egg-bearing  creatures, 
during  many  ages ;  next,  the  mighty  mastodon,  and  mammoth 
and  gigantic  beasts  of  various  kinds,  and  lastly,  existing  flower 
and  fruit-bearing  plants,  and  the  animal  forms  associated  with 
man,  and  himself  latest  and  highest  of  alL  Assuredly  this 
correspondence  between  the  strata  of  Geology  and  the  narra- 
tive of  Genesis,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  confirmations 
conceivable  of  the  Divine  verity  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

But  again,  do  the  Scriptures,  in  repeated  instances,  speak  so 
remarkably  of  the  Creative  ogee  in  the  sense  of  wcrldsj  as  if 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  forms  given  at  different  times 
to  the  same  world ;  and  do  they  variously  repeat  the  idea,  by 
grand  allusions  to  an  unmeasured  antiquity,  and  a  transformed 
earth  t    Geology  finds  those  prodigious  ages,  those  extended 
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and  recurring  periods,  and  those  successive  transformations, 
indelibly  recorded  in  the  monumental  rocks.  And  more  in, 
Btructiyely  still,  if  possible.  Does  the  Bible  continually  ex- 
hibit those  interpositions  of  immediate  agency  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty,  which  modify  the  general  course  of  natural 
laws,  and  which  we  designate  Providence;  nay,  does  it,  in 
fiust,  consist  of  a  history  of  such  interpositions  in  regard  to 
mankind }  And  what  more  conclusive  illustration  of  special 
.agency,  precisely  similar  in  principle,  can  be  imagined,  than 
the  fi)6sil  history  furnishes  ?  Here  is  seen  occurring,  again  and 
■gain,  what  no  general  laws  have  ever  produced.  A  whole 
nniyerse  of  living  creatures  disappear,  buried  beneath  the 
Hmds  of  the  seas  in  which  they  have  sported,  or  the  ruins  of 
the  hills  on  which  they  have  roamed ;  and  races  appear,  not 
only  unlike,  and  of  altogether  different  species,  but  absolutely 
opposite  in  almost  every  attribute  of  being.  How  is  this? 
There  is,  certainly,  by  natural  law,  no  transformation  of 
qpecies.  It  can  oidy  occur  by  immediate  creative  power.  If 
I^ysiological  research  has  settled  any  point  beyond  contro- 
Teny,  it  is,  that  such  are  the  universal  laws  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life^  that  no  one  distinct  species,  can  ever,  by  mere 
natoral  agencies,  be  transmuted  into  another.  As  well  might 
the  earth  be  expected,  merely  by  the  operation  of  gravity  and 
other  like  properties,  to  clotlie  itself  with  a  resplendent  ether, 
and  send  forth  controlling  powers  of  light  and  life  upon  a  new 
syistem  of  worlds,  as  that  from  the  ruins  of  primeval  ferns 
dionld  have  sprung  our  forest  oaks,  our  eagle  soaring  to  the 
son,  from  the  insect  that  sipped  some  humble  flower  in  the 
eiriy  world,  or  man,  with  all  his  £EU^ulties,  from  some  grovel- 
ling reptile  of  a  past  existence.  These  changes,  then,  revealed 
I^Gtoology,  these  destructions  and  reproductions,  these  burials 
of  old,  and  creations  of  new  races,  exhibit  in  a  light  which 
science  fully  recognizes,  that  very  direct  agency  of  God  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  the  history  of  which,  in  its  relation 
to  mankind,  constitutes  the  great  burden  of  Scripture.  So  that, 
never  has  the  human  mind  been  called  to  contemplate  a  more 
signal  confirmation  of  truth  than  is  furnished  to  the  Scriptures 
by  the  accumulating  developments  of  Geology. 
80|  again,  is  it  in  the  department  of  Meteorology.    lieut. 
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Maury,  after  all  that  research  has  disclosed  concerning  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  snms  up  his  conclusions  in  these 
emphatic  words :  ^'  The  Bible  tells  it  all  in  a  single  sentence ! 
'  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  South  and  tnmeth  about  unto  the 
North :  it  whirleth  about  continually;  and  the  wind  retomeih 
again  according  to  his  circuits.' " 

Nor  are  such  testimonials  rendered  alone  by  the  Sciences 
separately.  There  are  surprising  relations  between  different, 
branches  of  Science,  which  no  less  strikingly  elucidate  and 
corroborate  the  Bible.  For  instance,  all  readers  hare  remarked 
how  very  characteristic  are  certain  repetitions  of  nnmbexB,  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  7, 10, 12,  40,  etc.  And  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  regard  this  feature  of  the 
sacred  books  as  a  sure  mark  of  human  contrivance  in  the  nar 
rative.  But  many  sciences  at  once  appear,  bearing  concordant 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  numerical  adjustment,  predaelj 
similar,  in  the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  and  among  all  creatoreB. 
In  the  planetary  motions,  Kepler's  third  law  has  long  since  an- 
nounced a  double  multiplication  of  times  in  constant  proportion 
to  a  triple  multiplication  of  distances.  In  botany  it  is  found 
that  the  leaf  appendages  of  all  plants  are  arranged  according  to 
the  numerical  series,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  etc.,  in  which  any  two  num- 
bers, added  together,  make  the  next  succeeding.  And  in 
Physiology  it  is  ascertained  that  10  marks  the  digits  of  all 
creatures  with  hands  or  divided  feet,  and  Y,  the  number  oT 
bones  in  tlie  neck  of  all  mammalian  vei*tebrata,  whether  whal^ 
or  giraffe,  elephant  or  human  subject.  Chemistry  tells  us  that 
there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  that  trembles  in  the  great  atmo- 
spheric ocean,  nor  a  drop  of  spray  that  sparkles  on  the  briny 
deep,  nor  a  particle  of  any  compound  substance  on  the  globe, 
which  is  not  constituted  according  to  a  definite  law  of  numbers.  - 
And  Optics  assures  us  that  there  is  a  like  numerical  constancy 
in  the  colors  of  heaven's  beauteous  bow.  Thus  has  general 
science,  to  such  inquirers  as  Kepler  and  !N'ewton,  and  Ouvier 
and  Dalton,  and  De  Candolle,  revealed,  as  pervading  all  na- 
ture, a  numerical  system  precisely  analogous  to  that  whi^h 
constitutes  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  Bible.  And  such 
principles  of  coordination  in  the  "Word  and  Works  of  God,  we 
can  readily  perceive  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  man's  mind.  It  is  an  arrangement  in  each  case  exactly 
suited  to  finite  intelligence.  It  lends  distinctness  to  the  as- 
sociation of  £Etcts ;  it  helps  the  intellect  to  grasp  tmth,  and  the 
memory  to  retain  it  It  strikes  the  fancy  of  yonth,  interests 
the  mature  mind,  and  so  wraps  salutary  recollections  around 
the  decaying  faculties  of  age,  as  to  lighten  its  burdens  and  ir- 
radiate its  gloom. 

One  other  instance  we  adduce,  of  peculiar  coirespondence 
between  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  conclusions  of 
general  Science.  The  inspired  history,  as  is  familiar  to  all, 
affirms  that ''  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  that  dwell  on 
the  fiice  of  the  earth ; "  that  however  now  diverse  in  feature, 
color,  and  other  subordinate  characteristics,  and  of  speech  how 
various  soever,  the  human  tribes  that  people  the  globe,  they  all 
constitute  but  one  family,  descended  from  a  common  ancestry. 
This,  scientific  research,  in  its  earlier  and  partial  stage,  seemed 
to  discredit,  by  the  apparently  radical  and  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  structure,  capacity,  and  language,  between  exti*eme 
races,  which  it  exhibited.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who 
eageriy  seized,  as  some  indeed  still  do,  such  indications,  as  a 
pretext  for  indulging  a  relentless  enmity  against  the  moral 
system  of  revelation.  But  just  in  proportion  as  investigation 
has  been  complete  in  every  branch  of  inquiry  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  national  or  tribal  origin,  as  the  whole  range  of 
EUinclogyhBA  become  really  scientific,  its  testimony  has  proved 
thoroughly  corroborative  of  the  Scripture  doctrine.  It  is  a 
wide  field,  embracing  in  its  scope  applications  of  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  But  ably  has  it  been  explored. 
Nor  is  there  left  a  shadow  of  doubt,  as  to  the  truth,  on  the 
minds  of  the  first  men  of  the  world,  in  every  department  of 
the  investigation.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
through  their  great  high  priests,  Cuvier  and  Owen,  haveispoken 
with  oracular  voice,  "  Man  is  One."  Travel,  custom,  and  mi- 
nntdy  verified  Archaeology,  as  traced  by  the  admirable  Pritch- 
ard,  have  delivered  the  same  declaration.  And  monumental 
History,  has,  with  response  precisely  accordant,  replied  to  the 
interrogatives  of  the  Kumboldts  and  Lepsius,  Biinsen,  School- 
craft, and  Gallatin. 

And  particularly  striking  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  that 
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branch  of  monumental  history  which  ie  contained  in  language. 
The  scientific  methods  by  which  this  has  been  elicited,  first  sug- 
gested by  the  sagacious  mind  of  Leibnitz,  have,  within  onr 
generation,  been  pursued  with  an  enthusiasm  and  Bucceas,  se- 
cond to  that  exhibited  in  no  other  pursuit,  It  has  been  but  a 
few  years  since  a  Russian  Grammarian,  the  heroic  Oastrte, 
although  in  delicate  health,  left  his  study,  travelled  fi>r  months 
alone  in  his  sledge  through  the  snowy  deserts  of  Siberia,  coasted 
along  the  borders  of  the  Polar  Sea,  lived  whole  winters  in 
caves  of  ice,  or  in  the  smoky  huts  of  greasy  Samoieds,  Hbea 
braved  the  sand-clouds  of  Mongolia,  passed  the  Baikal,  and 
returned  homeward  by  the  frontiers  of  China;  that  he  might, 
in  so  vast  a  sweep,  gallier  materials  for  the  expanding  sdenoe 
of  Comparative  Philology.  From  such  an  instance,  we  at 
once  perceive  with  what  zeal  this  branch  of  knowledge  has 
been  recently  pursued.  And  the  result  is  thus  glowingly 
sketched  by  a  distinguished  Grerman  scholar : 

'^  U,  now,  we  gase  firom  oar  native  shores  over  that  vast  ocean  of  hnmaa^eeoh, 
with  its  waves  rolling  on  from  continent  to  continent,  rising  under  the  fresh  fateeieft 
of  the  morning  of  history,  and  slowly  heaving  in  our  own  more  soHry  atmosphen^ 
witii  sails  gliding  over  its  surface,  and  many  an  oar  ploughing  thnnigli  its  ma^  and- 
the  flags  of  all  nations  waving  Joyously  together ;  with  its  rodcs  and  wreoki 
storms  and  battles;   yet  reflecting  serenely  all  that  is  beneath,  and  aboTe^ 
around  it ;  if  we  gaze,  and  hearken  to  the  strange  sounds  rushing  past  our  ears  in  un 
broken  strains,  it  seems  no  longer  a  wild  tumult,  or  cnnigidfiov  yeXatT/ta^  bat 
fed  as  if  placed  withm  some  ancient  cathedral  listening  to  a  chorus  of 
voices,  and  the  more  intensely  we  listen,  the  more  all  discords  melt  awaj 
higher  harmonies,  till  at  last  we  hear  but  one  majestic  trichord  or  a  mighty 

as  at  the  end  of  a  sacred  symphony. Such  visions  will  float  through  the  study 

the  grammarian,  and  in  the  midst  of  toilsome  researches  his  heart  will  sai 
beat^  as  he  feels  the  conviction  growing  upon  him,  that  men  are  brethren  in 
simplest  sense  of  the  word,  the  children  of  the  same  father,  whatever  thdr  oonntiy, 
their  color,  their  language,  or  their  faith." 

This,  from  Professor  Miiller,  is  the  latest  utterance  of  Inn 
guistic  Science. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  atmospb 
and  the  ocean,  and  all  the  processes  of  life,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments of  history,  return,  in  answer  to  the  calm,  sagacious,  im-- 
partial  cross-questionings  of  scientific  inquiry,  one  clear,  full, 
Iiarmonious,  decisive  testimony  to  the  truth,  grandeur,  and 
preciousness  of  Divine  revelation. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  tribute  received  by  Religion  from  ad- 
nmcing  Science.  It  is  the  untiring  Scribe,  with  magic  finger, 
to  copy  for  all  tibie  tribes  of  earth,  in  their  several  tongues,  tibie 
messages  sent  them  by  their  Maker.  And  it  is  the  dauntless 
colporteur,  of  swift  foot  and  unflagging  energy,  to  bear  those 
recorded  messages  to  every  isle  of  the  ocean  and  every  land  of 
the  globe. 

Such,  then,  are  the  relations  which  the  Scriptures  and  Sci- 
ence sustain  towards  each  other  and  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  one  is  the  mighty  moral,  the  other  the  great  material  ele- 
ment of  human  progress.  The  one  is  primary  and  essential, 
the  other  subordinate,  but  greatly  subsidiary.  The  one,  though 
DEUnnly  designed  ashman's  guide  to  a  higher  and  more  blessed 
Bzistence,  has,  by  direct  suggestion,  and  by  a  regulating  influ- 
Baee  over  disordered  faculties,  placed  reason  in  a  position  to 
gn^ple  with  the  problems  of  the  world.  The  other,  in  solving 
those  problems,  has  not  only  evoked  from  Nature's  treasure- 
house,  and  placed  in  human  hands,  vastest  appliances  for  effi- 
tsiency  and  enjoyment,  but  has  brought  from  every  comer  of 
creation  lights  to  illuminate  the  sacred  pages,  voices  to  swell 
die  chorus  of  praise  to  their  Divine  Author,  and  hands  to  bear 
to  the  remotest  habitation  of  our  planet  the  venerable  records 
H  revelation.  By  the  one,  is  opened  the  way  to  spiritual,  by 
the  other,  to  natural  good.  That  tells  us  of  our  unseen  but 
padous  Father  in  heaven,  and  of  a  future  glorious  home  with 
Hun.  This  shows  us  tokens  of  His  greatness  and  goodness,  in 
be  wondrous  structure  of  our  probationary  dwelling-place. 
Upon  the  dark  mystery  of  mortaUty  the  Kevealed  Word  sheds 
a  blessed  light  In  tones  of  authority  it  bids  into  submission 
wayward  and  unhallowed  passion.  It  whispers  peace  to  the 
troubled  breast,  and  on  the  anxious,  trembling  spirit,  binds  the 
{rings  of  eternal  hope.  It  takes  the  soul  into  the  very  presence 
of  that  ^^  Friend  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,"  and  kin- 
dles in  the  heart  that  flame  of  love  which  is  earth's  sweetest 
blessing  and  heaven's  highest  bliss.  To  our  children  it  gives 
the  first,  best,  and  grandest  lessons,  while  over  all  domestic  joy 
it  casts  a  sacred  shield.  It  secures  our  Sabbath-rest  and 
charges  with  sweet  music  every  breeze  that  wafts  the  sound 
of  the  ^^  church-going  bell."    Of  all  wholesome  law  it  is  the 
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strength,  and  of  all  social  order  the  guardian.    It  is  the  pledge 
of  gladness  in  the  bridal  scene,  and  at  the  bedside  of  death  the 
only  voice  of  comfort.     It  sweetens  all  existence,  and  sur- 
rounds even  the  grave  with  bright  visions  of  faith.     Unhappy 
the  people,  and  most  wretched  the  man,  to  whom  the  Divine 
Word  is  not  thus  wisdom  and  life  I    But  without  the  triumphs 
of  science,  too,  there  is  amazing  loss.    By  these  are  opened  the 
portals  of  nature's  mighty  temple,  and  men  behold  there  ndr- 
rored  forth  the  glory  of  their  Maker.     By  these  fire  and  air, 
earth  and  sky,  winds  and  waves,  with  energies  exhan8tle8&, 
are  mitde  willing  servants  to  human  creatures.     By  these  we 
have  victory  over  darkness  and  distance,  over  Arctic  frost  aa< 
tropical  drought,  and  over  sterile  soils  and  unpropitions  sea. 
sons.    These  minister  to  the  hungry,  food,  covering  to  the  on 
clothed,  and  to  the  houseless,  shelter.   Here  heart  and  intelleci 
may  find  exercise  in  a  boundless  field  and  I^eroic  enl 
can  gather  richest  rewards.     Here  wealih  immeasurable 
poured  into  the  lap  of  civilization,  and  the  Church  finds  multi- 
plied without  limit  the  means  of  fulfilling  her  Lord's  last  com ^' 

mand  to  **  preach  the  Grospel  to  every  creature." 

And  since  this  is  the  real  truth  of  the  case  between  sciencc^^^^ 
and  religion,  since  they  actually  sustain  relations  so  significant^"  ^^ 
towards  each  other  and  towards  Heaven's  benign  purposes  foi 
mankind,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  in  the  language  of 
sound  a  thinker  and  so  forcible  a  writer  as  Dr.  McOosh,  that 

"  It  is,  assuredly,  no  useless  or  profane  work  that  is  engaged  in  by  those 

woTild,  with  proper  humility,  endeavor  to  remove  jealousies  between  parties  whonr' ' 

Ckxl  hath  joined  together,  and  whom  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  put  asunder.    .     . 
We  are  not  lowering  the  dignity  of  science  when  wo  command  it  to  do^  what 
the  objects  it  looks  at  and  admires  do,  when  we  command  it  to  worship  God.    Nor     "^ 
are  we  detracting  from  the  honor  which  is  due  to  religion  when  we  press  it  to  tak< 
sdence  into  its  service.    .    .    Let  not  science  and  religion  be  reckoned  as  oppotiaf^ 
citadels,  frowning  defiance  upon  each  other,  and  their  troops  brandishing  their  ar— 
mor  in  hostile  attitude.     Each  has  its  own  foundation.     These  let  them  unite^  and^ 
the  basis  will  be  broader,  and  they  will  bo  two  compartments  of  one  grand  labri<r 
reared  to  the  glory  of  Qod.  Let  the  one  be  the  outer  and  the  other  the  inn^  oourL 
In  the  one  let  all  look,  and  admire,  and  adore ;  and  in  the  other  let  those  who  hav»- 
fisdth  kneel,  and  pray,  and  praise.    Let  the  one  be  the  sanctuary  where  bomaa 
learning  may  present  its  richest  incense  as  an  offering  to  God;  and  the  other  the 
holiest  of  all,  separated  fh>m  it  by  a  veil  now  rent  in  twain,  and  in  which,  on  a 
blood-sprinkled  mercy-seat,  we  pour  out  the  love  of  a  reconciled  hearty  and  hear  the  , 
orades  of  the  livmg  God.'* 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

Startling  Questions.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  Rtle,  B.A.    Carteret 
Brothers.    New-York.    1854. 

The  volnme  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a 
collection  of  the  larger  tracts  of  this  popular  writer.  They  are 
all  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  of  piety,  and  enable  professing 
Christians  to  decide,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  the  position  they 
really  hold  in  the  Church  of  God.  In  the  present  day,  when 
the  barriers  between  the  Church  and  the  world  are  so  fre- 
quently broken  down,  nothing  can  be  more  timely  than  the 
dSTorts  of  Ryle  to  show  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian,  in  deed,  as 
well  as  name.  The  tracts  in  this  volume,  ^'  Where  art  Thou  t' ' 
"Are  you  an  Heir?''  «  Shall  you  be  Saved  ?"  "  What  think  you 
of  the  Cross  ?"  are  all  of  them  calculated  to  make  any  reader — 
especially  if  he  be  a  communicant  in  the  Church — pause  and 
diink,  "Am  I  a  Christian?"  But  valuable  as  we  think  all 
these  tracts  to  be,  we  believe  the  one  entitled,  "  Have  you 
Assurance?"  to  be  the  most  timely,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
valuable.  We  consider  it  so,  because  we  are  fully  persuaded 
that  much  of  the  inconsistency  we  discover  in  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ,  results  from  not  having  attained  to  the 
measure  of  faith  which  is  implied  in  "Assurance,"  and  from 
not  having  found,  in  the  measure  of  piety  they  have  arrived 
at,  a  full  and  ample  compensation  for  all  of  the  world— of  its 
pleasures,  its  amusements  and  honors,  a  consistent  religious 
course  requires  them  to  renounce.  We  must  feel  a  good  degree 
of  certainty  as  to  our  acceptance  with  God— of  our  interest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^before  we  can  willingly  take  up  the 
Cross  and  follow  Christ  fully.  Every  thing  like  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  which,  as  Christ- 
ians, we  are  engaged,  must  weaken  the  efforts  we  are  called 
upon  to  make,  and  the  heart  must  hejilled  with  gratitude  and 
love  to  Jesus  as  our  Redeemer,  before  it  can  freely  cast  away 
every  thing  which  He  requires  us  to  abandon.    The  "Full 
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Assurance  of  Faith,"  or  of  "  Hope,"  removes  doubt  from  the 
soul,  and  fills  it  with  a  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  which ' 
amply  compensates  for  all  self-denial,  a  consistent  religious 
profession  must  bring  with  it. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  aversion  with  which  many  persons  turn 
from  the  doctrine  of  Assurance,  and  with  what  doubt  and  dis- 
trust it  is  looked  upon  by  not  a  few  whom  we  believe  to  be 
truly  pious.    The  first  are  disposed  to  treat  as  enthusiastic — ^if 
not  fanatical — the  feelings  and  views  of  men  who  must  be 
reverenced  as  the  chosen  of  God;  the  other  entertain  erro- 
neous views  of  Christian  humility^  and  dignify  much  of 
remaining  unbelief  with  this  title.    Both  these  classes  may  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  proper  study  of  the  subject,  as  Byle 
has  presented  it    He  defines  Assurance  by  saying :  *^  I  would 
lay  it  down  fully,  and  broadly,  that  a  true  Christian,  a  con- 
verted man,  may  reach  that  comfortable  degree  of  fiuth.  ia 
Christ,  that  in  general  he  shall  feel  entirely  confident  as  to  the 
pardon  and  safety  of  his  soul — shall  seldom  be  troubled  wifb^ 
doubts,  seldom  be  distracted  with  hesitation,  seldom  be  dis- 
tressed by  anxious  questionings,  and,  in  short,  though  vexed  by 
many  an  inward  conflict  with  sin,  shall  look  forward  to  deaUm^ 
without  trembling,  and  to  judgment  without  dismay."     Wov" 
accept  this  definition  in  preference  to  any  we  have  met  with^ 
and  believe  he  has  fully  sustained  it  by  quotations  from  the^ 
Scriptures,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  by  anj^ 
lower  views  of  our  Christian  privileges. 

We  have  often  thought  that,  like  the  doctrine  of  "Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,"  upon  which  it  is  founded,  its  reception  or 
rejection  might  almost  decide  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Church  at  various  periods  of  her  history.  We  believe  that  in 
those  periods  in  which  we  find  the  zeal,  the  ardor,  and  devoted- 
ness  to  Ood,  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel  might  be  expected  to 
produce,  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  Faith  alone,"  will 
always  be  found  to  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  her  teach- 
ings, and  to  have  been  exhibited  as  the  great  crowning  truth 
of  all  revelation.  At  all  such  periods,  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Full  Assurance  of  Faith"  will  be  found  to  have  held  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  to  have  produced  fruits  which  manifeated 
themselves  in  the  holy  and  devoted  lives  of  those  who  received 
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L  Oa  the  other  hand,  we  believe,  that  when  formalitr,  or  an 
indoe  reliance  on  the  externals  of  religion  has  at  anj  time 
aken  the  place  of  spiritnalitr,  and  ardent  piety  seemed  almost 
iOSt|  then  the  doctrine  of  ^'Justification  by  Faith''  will  bo 
foond  to  have  lost  its  dne  prominence  in  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  the  full  assurance  to  faith  to  have 
been  treated  as  £uiatical,  or  derided  as  entlmdastic 

We  will  illustrate  our  views  by  noticing  some  of  tlie  great 
sraa  in  the  history  of  the  Churcli,  which  we  think  will  idiow 
che  connection  which  exists  between  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
icm  by  Faith,  and  the  privilege  of  Full  Assurance.  Tlie  em 
in  which  the  truth  shone  most  brightly  upon  tlie  Churdi,  was 
if  course  that  in  which  Christianity  was  unfolded  by  its  divine 
Founder,  and  elucidated  by  His  apostles,  before  uninspired  men 
lad  darkened  counsel  by  words  without  wisdom.  Passing 
>Ter  the  cases  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour  pronounced  the 
dns  of  individuals  forgiven,  and  sent  them  away  enjoying  tlie 
hlleBt  assurance  of  faith,  and  all  its  blessings  of  joy  and  peace. 
let  US  look  into  the  writing  of  the  Apostles.  Hero  wo  can  not 
Ul  to  be  struck  with  the  strong  language  in  which  these  holy 
men  expressed  their  hopes  of  the  futura  They  did  not  enter- 
ain  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
O  the  Eomans,  St.  Paul  says,  "  The  Spirit  bearoth  witness 
lith  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,"  and  ^'I  am 
lerBoaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
«lities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  tilings  to  come, 
tor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  bo  able  to 
eparate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
jord."  In  2  Cor.  5  : 1,  he  says,  "  We  know  that  if  the  oartlily 
loose  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  wo  have  a  building  of 
Sod,  a  house  not  made  with  hand,  eternal  in  tlie  heavens," 
'  therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we 
ire  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord."  in 
he  2d  Epistle  to  Hmotiiy,  he  uses  similar  language  when  he 
11^ :  ^  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
KhatHe  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
igainst  that  day."  He  is  evidently  urging  the  Hebrews  to  thin 
lugfaest  measure  of  faith  when  he  says,  (6  :  11,)  ^^  We  do  desire 
that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligence  to  the  full 
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assurance  of  hope  unto  tlie  end ;''  and  at  22d  yerse,  ^^  Let  ns  draw 
nigh  (to  our  High  Priest)  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  asswranoe  cf 
faithr  His  epistles  are  so  full  of  similar  passages,  that  one  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  might  well  doubt  whether  this  high  privilege 
had  ever  been  questioned  by  persons  calling  themselves  Christ- 
ians. St  John  is  equally  clear  and  emphatic  in  his  Ist  Epistle  5 : 
he  says :  ''These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  Icnow  that  ye  have 
eternal  life."    And  again :  "  We  hnow  we  are  of  God."    It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  these  holy  men  was  no»^ 
their  own,  but  given  them,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  Chnieh-^ 
These  men  left  their  own  spirit  impressed  upon  the  Church  the;^ 
had  planted ;  hence  we  find  their  first  converts  and  immediat^^ 
followers  as  cheerfully  laying  down  their  lives  in  attestation  or-^ 
their  faith  and  their  hopes,  as  did  the  Apostles  themselvea    ^ 
and  from  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  through  the  whole  perio^^ 
of  Jewish  persecution,  we  find  the  same  unwavering  faith — th^^ 
same  full  assurance  sustaining  them  in  the  same  self-sacrifice. 

When  the  influence   of  Christianity  became  sufficientlj^ 
extended  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  Iloman  empire,  then  th( 
whole  power  of  that  mistress  of  the  world  was  called  forth 
crush  the  rising  faith.     JNiero  commenced  his  persecatioiKS 
A.D.  31.    Domitian  renewed  and  continued  it  in  95,  whencfl 
forty  thousand  witnesses  for  the  faith  suffered  death,  in  all  the^ 
most  horrible  forms  human  cruelty  could  devise.     One  perse — ^ 
cution  followed  another,  until  the  tenth  commenced  under^ 
Diocletian,  A.D.  303,  when  countless  numbers  put  the  seal 
their  faith,  by  assuming  the  martyr's  crown.    Yet  not  one  oi 
this  vast  company  of  the  saints  need  to  have  perished,  coul( 
they  have  been  induced  to  yield  up  their  hopes  of  a  future  life,* 
2ind  the  glory  which  had  been  revealed  to  them.    It  seemsB^ 
impossible  to  believe  that  any  measure  of  faith,  below  that  of^ 
the  fall  assurance  of  eternal  life,  as  the  fruit  of  their  belief  and 
confidence  in  Jesus,  could  have  led  to  such  a  result. 

In  the  year  310,  Constantino  published  his  first  Decree  tole- 
rating Christianity,  and  in  311 'established  it  as  the  religion  of 
the  empire.    From  that  period  may  be  traced  the  gradual 
decay  of  vital  piety  in  the  Church,  and  the  substitution,  by 
little  and  little,  of  other  means  and  modes  of  salvation,  for  the 
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umple,  apostolic  doctrine,  of  Justification  by  Faith,  until,  iu 
two  or  three  centuries,  Christianity  became  spiritually  dead 
— ft  lifeless  thing,  which  all  professed,  and  but  few  suffered  to 
influence  their  lives ;  and  the  Church  was  gradually  prepared 
for  that  mystery  of  iniquity  presented  by  the  Eoman  Papacy. 
During  all  this  period,  individuals,  and  even  small  bodies  of 
Christians,  may  be  traced  out,  to  whom  primitive  truth  was 
precious ;  for  Gk>d  has  never  left  Himself  without  witnesses. 
We  can  not  go  into  details  on  this  interesting  subject,  or  wc 
should  have  to  occupy  a  whole  number  of  thb  periodical. 
The  Milners  have  rescued  church  history  from  its  usually 
painful  aspect,  by  showing  that  true  piety  aJways  existed ;  and 
Elliott,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Prophecy,  has  been  obliged 
to  search  for  these  witnesses,  and  he  has  done  it  successfully. 
Whoever  will  consult  these  works,  will  find  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  truth  are  always  discovered  by  the  tracts  left  by  perse- 
eating  Eome,  and  that  the  Papacy  has  always  been  engaged 
in  efforts  to  exterminate  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  has,  consequently,  held  up  as  absurd  any  thing  wlxich  ap- 
proached the  kindred  doctrine  of  Full  Assurance.  Wherever 
yon  find  the  Church  of  Bome  endeavoring  to  exterminate  the 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  you  will  find  these  witnesses  deriving 
their  view  from  the  Bible  alone— Justification  by  Faith  the 
ground  of  their  hopes,  and  their  confidence  amounting  to  full 
mnrance,  and  this  full  assurance  sustaining  them  in  the  midst 
if  persecution  unto  death. 

As  centuries  rolled  on,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  seemed 
irell  nigh  lost  in  human  traditions  and  inventions — in  efforts 
o  accommodate  Christianity  to  man's  fallen  nature,  ratlicr 
han  to  bring  man  up  to  the  standard  of  Christian  perfection  ; 
>at  when  all  human  means  would  have  been  unavailing,  God 
praciously  displayed  Ilis  power,  and  as  twelve  illiterate  fisher- 
nen  had  overthrown  the  idolatry  of  pagan  Bome,  so  one  poor 
nonk  was  found  sufiicient  to  shake  the  Papacy  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  to  revive  in  the  hearts  of  true  believers  the  hope  of 
an  ultimate  triumph  of  the  truth,  as  presented  in  the  doctrine 
^f  Justification  by  Faith.  Luther  arose  in  Gtermany — Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  and  Bidley  appeared  on  the  side  of  truth  in 
England,  and  again  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  be- 
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came  the  test  of  the  rising  Ohurch.  The  persecntioiis  which 
attended  on  the  Beformation  are  well  JmowDi  and  it  would  he 
difficult  to  account  for  the  cheerfulness  with  which  men  and 
women  met  the  fiery  trials  and  fierce  tortures  of  the  InqnisitioD, 
if  we  assign  to  them  any  lower  measure  of  faith  than  that 
which  is  implied  in  Full  Assurance^  and  unshaken  confidence  _ 
of  perwfud  and  individual  interest  in  all  Christ  has  done  and  J  ^^ 
suffered  for  His  people.  V^'^' 

But  again  persecution  ceased — ^the  blood  of  the  martyrs  no       i^.-^ 
longer  continued  as  the  seed  of  the  Church.    JCings  aa^ 
queens  became  its  patrons — ^wealth  and  honars  followed  in  th.^ 
train  of  a  Christian  profession ;  and  in  lands  which  had  %\m^^' 
fered  most  for  the  truths  a  paralysis  of  the  Chureh  of  Gh>d  wi 
soon  felt.    Hence,  in  a  long  period  after  the  straggles  of  i 
Beformation,  we  find  Christianity  so  nominal  a  thing,  that 
are  compelled  to  look  upon  the  few  who  boldly  proclaim 
and  ardentiy  loved  the  truths  for  which  their  fathers  snffere^ 
and  died,  as  exceptions  to  the  mass  of  worldliness  and  foi^^  ^^ 
mality.   England,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  required  anothe^^^ 
Beformation — ^not,  thank  God,  in  her  received  Articlea  oC"*^' 
Faith — ^but  in  the  teachings  of  her  pulpits  and  her  press,  h^"^ 
which  these  Articles  of  Faith  were  too  often  ignored.     An^  -^^^ 
who  does  not  know,  that  Germany  still  more  needs  to 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  truths  for  which  she  once 
freely  shed  her  blood ;  and  unless  God  shall  again  manifes 
Himself,  as  Ho  did  in  the  days  of  Luther,  the  few  noble  minds  ^^  -* 
and  true  hearts  which  are  now  contending  for  the  tmtiisX-f^*^ 
Luther  taught,  must  struggle  long  and  severely  before!  theiK  i  ^^^\ 
country  shall  regain  the  stand-point  fix)m  which  Luther  BhoolaX^::^^^ 
the  world. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  theological  writers  of  Greatt  J*^"^ 
Britain,  will  show  how  generally  the  truths  most  prominent  iirx-^   ^^ 
the  writings  of  St  Paul  were  lost  sight  of,  through  a  long^ 
series  of  years — ^how  few,  and  of  how  littie  infiuence, 
the  men  who  held  and  taught  an  uncontaminated  doctrine  oito 


Justification ;  and  how  rare  it  is  to  find  one,  encouraging  andE>-^^'^V 
strengthening  the  hopes  of  believers,  by  pressing  upon  theirs  i^^ 
hearts  their  high  privileges  as  Christians,  in  rejoicing  in  ais       ^ 
pereonal  int^nrt  in  the  work  of  Christ    The  few  great  worka^^^^^"^ 
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which  take  this  stand,  are  still  loved,  republished,  and  read ; 
whilst  the  influence  of  those  who  opposed  these  evangelical 
writers  is  still  felt  in  the  Ohnrch,  in  the  struggle  men  are,  even 
now,  making  to  substitnte  a  sacramental  system,  and  a  priestlj 
intervention,  for  Justification  by  Faith,  and  the  believer's  as- 
snrance  through  the  finished  work  of  Christ. 

In  the  eyes  of  many,  the  particular  privilege  of  Christians 
here  advocated  appeared  to  be  a  methodistical  or  sectarian 
aasnmption,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  Wesley  main- 
tained it ;  but  since  his  day,  a  brighter  light  has  dawned  on 
die  Church,  and  the  Evangelical  portion  of  her  ministry,  from 
Ibe  days  of  Bomaine,  Cecil,  Simeon,  and  the  Yenns,  are 
spreading  the  purest  views  of  the  Gospel  through  her  borders 
and  our  own,  and  the  full  Assurance  of  Faith  is  again  promi- 
nently presented  from  her  pupits  and  her  press.  In  our  own 
day,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  labors  of  our  ministers 
are  blessed  with  spiritual  fruits  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  in 
jHToportion  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  doctrines  of  Justi- 
fication, as  held  by  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  are  pressed 
home  upon  the  hea^  of  our  people,  and  in  proportion  as  we 
impren  Christians  with  clear  views  of  their  high  privileges  as 
diildren  of  God ;  for  by  such  views  God  is  honored,  Christ  is 
exalted ;  and  by  such  views  ofdy^  ws  thmkj  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
piFfopmijf  ffUnified. 

We  have  given  Kyle's  definition  of  Assurance,  and  we  thjnk 
any  reader  of  his  Tract  will  admit  that  he  has  fally  sustained 
it  by  the  quotations  he  has  made  from  the  Apostles.  The  notes 
be  has  added  to  the  text  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  has  some— 
naj  many  of  the  most  deeply  spiritual  writers,  of  many  ages,  in 
the  English  Church,  to  sustain  him.  But  whilst  pressing  the 
Bobject  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  professing  Christians, 
he  has  most  caref ally  guarded  against  the  danger  of  giving  pain 
to  the  sincere  but  timid  follower  of  Christ  The  weakest  Christ- 
ian, who  has  a  good  hope  of  being  found  in  Christ,  will,  we  think, 
be  encouraged  to  press  on  to  higher  attainments,  and  will  find 
nothing  to  lead  him  to  despair.  Thus  he  says :  *^  I  do  not  shrink 
from  saying,  that  by  grace  a  man  may  have  sufficient  faith  to 
flee  to  Christ — ^really  to  la^  hold  on  Him — ^really  to  trust  in 
Him — ^really  to  be  a  child  of  God — really  to  be  saved ;  and 
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yet  to  his  last  day  be  never  free  from  much  anxiety,  donbt,  and 
fear."    "  A  man  may  have  a  saving  faith  in  Christ,  and  never 
enjoy  an  assured  hope.    To  believe,  and  have  a  glimmering 
hope  of  acceptance,  is  one  thing — ^to  have  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  and  to  abound  in  hope,  is  quite  anodier.    All  GJod's 
children  have  faith — all  have  not  assurance.''    He  says  again : 
"  I  believe  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  view  this  dis- 
tinction between  faith  and  assurance.    It  explains  things  which 
an  inquirer  in  religion  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  understand. 
Faith,  lot  us  remember,  is  the  root,  and  assurance  the  flower. 
Doubtless  you  can  never  have  the  flower  without  the  root ;  but 
it  is  no  less  certain  you  may  have  the  root  and  not  the  flower J^ 
^'  Faith  is  the  poor  trembling  woman  that  came  behind  Jesus 
and  touched  his  garment"    (Mark  5  :  25.)    Assurance  is  Ste- 
phen standing  calmly  in  the  midst  of  his  murderens,  and  say- 
ing, ^^  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Msm  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  (page  327.)    Again;  at  page  839, 
be  says,  "  It  is  not  a  question  of  saved,  or  not  saved,  that  licB 
before  us,  but  of  privilege  or  no  privilege :  it  is  not  a  question 
of  peace,  or  no  peace,  but  of  great  peace  or  little  peace,"  etc ; 
and  this  is  the  view  we  esteem  important  at  the  present  day> 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.     Low 
attainments  in  personal  piety  will  always  be  found  distressing, 
attended  with  fears,  with  anxiety.    But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the 
worst  of  the  evil';  they  may  lead  to  most  defective  practice — to 
inconsistencies  in  the  Christian  life  which  do  real  injury  to  the 
Church,  and  we  believe  to  the  world.    By  presenting  the  full- 
ness of  the  Gospel,  the  conscience  of  a  sinner  is  awakened  and 
the  heart  somewhat  affected — salvation  by  faith  and  faith 
alone  is  eagerly  laid  hold  upon — but  it  can  not  be  denied,  that 
tlie  soundest  possible  views  are  held  by  many  whose  practice 
we  can  by  no  means  approve.    This  evil  may  often  be  traced 
to  a  hasty,  though  it  be  at  the  time  an  honest,  profession  of  re- 
ligion.    Young  Christians  are  too  often  ignorant  of  themselves, 
of  their  own  hearts,  of  the  conflicts  and  trials,  the  war&re  and 
self-denial  upon  which  they  are  to  enter  when  they  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  profess  to  be  not  of  the 
world.    A  profession  of  religion  is  made,  but  Satan  is  not  con- 
quered, nor  does  the  fact  that  we  have  ranged  ourselves  on  the 
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side  of  Christ  deter  him  from  his  attempts  to  make  us  once 
more  his  slaves.    Hence,  temptations  spring  up  in  the  path  of 
every  yonng  Christian — allorements  are  presented  exactly 
suited  to  their  weakness;  and  they  soon  begin  to  persnade 
themselves  that  the  views  of  piety  and  duty  which  were  im- 
pressed upon  them,  are  narrow  and  contracted.    Professing 
Christians  around  them  do  not  seem  to  fear  the  world — they 
conform  themselves  to  it  in  thousand  ways,  and  religion  has 
with  too  many  ceased  to  be  the  first,  the  chief  end  of  life. 
They  soon  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  sentiment — ^they  cease  to 
*'  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,"  because 
they  have  not  attained  to  that  measure  of  grace  which  enables 
a  true  Christian  to  rejoice  in  believing.    Many  members  of 
the  Church  seem  to  have  no  fea/r  of  the  world— do  not  dread 
what  is  called  by  others  its  contamination — they  differ  in  no- 
thing from  the  votaries  of  the  world,  except  that  they  do  com- 
mune in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  as  they  are  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  why  should  we  doubt  their  sincerity.    Few 
young  Christians  will  stop  to  inquire  how  far  the  religion  of 
such  persons  &lls  short  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  they  would 
hope  it  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  for  it  will  be  delightful  to 
escape  from  the  denunciations  of  sin  in  the  Gospel,  by  embrac- 
ing a  religion  attended  with  so  little  of  mortification  or  self- 
denial.    It  will  not  be  denied  tliat  with  large  numbers  in  the 
Ghristian  Church,  religion  is  not  ^'  the  one  thing  needful " — 
that  many  look  chiefly  to  the  things  of  this  life  for  their  hap- 
piness, and  whilst  they  are  thankftd  for  the  hopes  rdigion  adds 
to  their  present  and  less  spiritual  enjoyments,  the  world  is  ne- 
^essa/ry  to  their  happiness — they  must  have  position  in  society 
— ^they  must  sustain  it  by  what  the  world  considers  as  belong- 
ing to  that  position— vanity  and  pride  are  thus  nourished  in 
the  heart,  and  where  these  are  found,  we  may  look  in  vain  for 
1he  full  Assurance  of  Faith — it  is  hardly  desired  by  many ; 
would  not  be  purchased  with  the  sacrifices  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment it  seems  to  demand — for  it  is  not  as  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  their  happiness  as  many  things  with  which  they  believe 
a  high  standard  of  religion  to  be  at  variance.    Kyle  says.  As- 
surance is  pressed  from  the  ^^  present  comfort  and  peace  it  af- 
fords " — ^we  say  it  will  be  found  the  most  full  and  ample  com- 
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pensation  for  all  true  piety  calls  upon  ns  to  renounce.  WUh  il, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily  inil  be  the  mhf  yoJkes  we  are  called 
upon  to  bear,  and  who  wonld  not  rejoice  in  these?  Without 
Assurance  our  path  through  life  may  be  9cfe^  but  it  will  sel- 
dom be  attended  with  peace  or  holy  enjoyment 

Again :  Eyle  says  the  attainment  of  Assuranoe  is  desirable 
from  the  tendency  it  has  ^^  to  make  active  working  Christians," 
and  what  is  greatJy  needed,  ^^  decided  Christians."  The  whole 
of  his  views,  on  this  last  point,  are  exceUeat ;  we  can  only 
quote  the  opening  paragraph :  ^^  Indecision  and  doubt  about 
our  own  state,  in  God's  sight,  is  a  grievous  evil,  and  the  mother 
of  many  evils.  It  often  produces  a  wavering  and  unstable 
walk  in  followiug  the  Lord.  Assurance  helps  to  cut  many  a 
knot,  and  to  make  the  path  of  Christian  duty  clear  and  plain." 

The  last  ground  he  takes  in  pressing  his  subject  ia,  that 
^^  Assurance  is  to  be  desired  because  it  tend  to  make  the  holi- 
est Christians."  ^'  fTone,"  he  truly  says,  ^^  are  so  likely  to  main- 
tain a  watchful  guard  over  their  hearts  and  lives  as  those  who 
know  the  comfort  of  living  in  near  comi¥i9nion  with  Gtod ;  thej' 
feel  their  privilege  and  will  fear  losing  it" 

Our  only  object  in  noticing  this  Tract,  was  to  lead  to  an  ex 
amination  of  the  subject  in  the  bearings  it  has  upon  the 
sent  state  of  religion  in  the  Church,  We  all  ieel  the  need,  an 
I  trust  are  daily  praying  for  greater  outpourings  of  the  Holy^ 
Ghost  If  the  Holy  Ghost  %%  to  live  <md  abide  in  usy  the  Jrui^i^ 
of  his  indwelling  wiU  be  joy  and  peace  in  believing^  and  joy 
and  peace  are  the  certain  fruits  of  Assurance. 

Let  me  quote  one  more  passage  from  the  Tract — it  may  do 
good  to  some  weak  and  undecided,  though  sincere,  follower  on< 
Christ :  ^'  Beloved  Brethren,  I  commend  these  four  points  to 
your  serious  attention.  Would  you  like  to  feel  the  everlasting 
arms  around  you,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  daily  drawing 
nigh  to  your  soid,  and  saying,  ^  I  am  thy  salvation '  ?  Would  b 
you  like  to  be  us^ul  laborers  in  the  vineyard  in  your  day  and  t^ 
generation  ?  Would  you  be  known  of  all  men  as  bold,  firm,  c^ 
decided,  single-eyed,  uncompromising  followers  of  Christ?  9  < 
Would  you  be  eminently  spiritually  minded  and  holy  ?  Ah  I  1  - 
you  will  some  of  you  say :  *  These  are  the  very  things  our  hearts  ^^ 
desire.    We  long  for  them.    We  pant  after  them,  but  they  "^f 
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aeem  ftr  from  us.'  Now,  lias  it  never  strack  you  thmt  your 
ne^^ct  of  asBorance  may  possibly  be  the  main  secret  of  all 
joor  fiiilnres!  that  the  low  measure  of  &ith  which  satisfies 
yon^may  be  the  canse  of  your  low  degree  of  peace  ?  Can  yon 
think  it  strange  that  yonr  graces  are  fbint  and  languishing, 
when  fiiith,  the  root  and  mother  of  them  all,  is  allowed  to  re- 
main &eble  and  weak  ?" 


ARTICLE     V. 

I%e  Bible  and  Men  of  Learning.  In  a  Course  of  Lectures, 
by  J.  M.  Mathews,  D.D.  Fourth  edition.  New-York: 
D.  Fanshaw.    1857.    8vo.    Pp.  892. 

Tbe  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the  six  lectures  composing 
the  present  volume,  and  others  which  are  to  form  sncoeeding 
volnmes,  was  the  following :  The  learned  author,  as  founder 
and  Chancellor  of  the  New- York  University,  in  maturing  a 
system  of  instruction  fosr  the  Institution,  had  introduced,  as  a 
part  of  his  plan,  a  professorship  of  sacred  literature.  One 
object  of  the  proposed  professorship  was  to  vindicate  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  from  objections  supposed  to  arise  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  to  evince  the  harmony  subsisting 
between  the  teachings  of  revelation  and  the  results  reached 
by  the  investigations  of  modeim  learning.  Dr.  Mathews  re- 
edgned  the  ChanceUorship  of  the  University,  before  the  pro^ 
posed  pro&ssorship  of  sacred  literature  was  established ;  and 
the  design  of  it  has  never  yet,  wd  believe,  been  carried  into 
effect  Under  these  circumstances^  and  deeming  that  the 
venerable  ex-Chancellor,  nowfHiit  he  had  relei^sed  himself 
from  his  former  labors,  would  have  leisure  to  prepare  a  course 
of  public  lectures  on  the  prominent  subjects  embraced  within 
the  scojpe  of  the  professorship  suggested  by  him,  a  number  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  New- York  made  a  formal  request  to 
Dr.  Mathews  to  that  effect,  in  the  year  1848.    Among  the 
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names  appended  to  this  invitation,  are  those  of  Jamea  Tall- 
mage,  Geo.  Wood,  Theo.  Frelinghuysen,  William  Kent,  John 
Lorimer  Graham,  George  Griswold,  John  0.  Green,  Thomas 
J.  Oakley,  Valentine  Mott,  John  W.  Draper,  Willianci  Cnrtis 
Noyes,  and  others  no  less  distinguished.  These  gentlemen,  in 
their  letter  of  invitation,  express  the  opinion,  in  which  we  en- 
tirely concur,  that  it  is  peculiarly  desirable,  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  relation  of  science  to  revelation,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  one  on  the  other,  should  receive  ample  discussion  at 
competent  hands,  and  that  increased  opportunities  of  gaining 
information  on  these  important  questions  ought  to  be  afforded 
to  the  public.  To  this  invitation,  so  honorable  to  his  talents 
and  learning,  from  the  source  whence  it  emanated.  Dr. 
Mathews  at  once  returned  an  affirmative  response ;  and  for 
several  successive  winters,  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  to 
large  audiences  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  grave  and 
dignified  themes  suggested  by  the  gentlemen  at  whose  request 
they  were  prepared. 

In  our  judgment,  the  importance  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
over-estimated,  eiUier   by  the  gentlemen  who  invited  Dr. 
Mathews  to  the  discussion  of  it,  or  by  the  Doctor  himself. 
Our  author  has  well  remarked,  that  an  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  minds  of  men  within  the  last  half  century,  which  has 
rendered  progress  in  science  rapid  beyond  example.    Nature, 
in  her  whole  extent,  is  fast  yielding  up  her  secrets.     But  the 
liarmony  of  these  discoveries  with  the  leading  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  yet  rightly  understood  or  appreciated.    Skepticism 
is  ever  assuming  new  forms.    In  our  day  it  seldom  ventures 
openly  to  assail  Christianity.    But  the  venom  is  not  the  les& 
dangerous  because  concealed,  and  the  minds  of   edncated 
young  men  are  too  often  poisoned,  before  they  are  aware  of  it^ 
by  the  manner  in  which  facts  and  theories  in  science  are  pre-^ 
sented  to  them.    In  this  way  learning  has  of  late  been  greatly^ 
and  wickedly  perverted ;  and  has  even  been  subjected  to  nn-^ 
merited  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  religious  men,  as  bein^ 
naturally  hostile  to  religion.    Such  a  reproach  ought  to  h^ 
wiped  away;   and  recent  discoveries  show  more  and  more? 
plainly  how  triumphantly  this  may  be  done.    We  agree  with. 
Dr.  Mathews  in  the  conviction,  that  there  is  not  one  among 
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all  the  sciences  which  have  been  tortured  into  a  shape  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  infidelity,  which  may  not  be  made  to  rescue 
itself  from  such  a  perversion,  and  to  confute,  by  its  own  prin- 
ciples, when  fully  understood  and  pi^perly  applied,  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  claimed  to  spring  from  them.  And  we 
fiirther  agree  with  our  author  that  the  work  is  but  half  done, 
"when  learning  has  thus  redeemed  itself  from  the  attitude  of 
hostility  to  religion.  Science  is  not  only  not  the  enemy,  but 
is  the  handmaid  and  ally  of  revelation.  The  principles  of  the 
one  furnish  most  valuable  aid  in  establishing  and  illustrating 
the  doctrines  of  the  other.  -.  Hence  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty 
of  Christian  scholars  to  do  what  they  can  to  have  every  fresli 
discovery  of  science  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  laid  at  the  foot  of  her  altars.  The  consequence  of  such 
a  baptism  and  such  a  consecration  would  be  not  only  a  stronger 
fiuth  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  an  increased  re- 
lish for  them,  and  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  truths 
which  they  contain. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  soon  after  Dr.  Mathews 
commenced  the  delivery  of  his  lectures,  he  received  numerous 
requests,  both  from  clergymen  and  laymen,  to  prepare  his 
materials  for  the  press,  and  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  more 
permanent  form,  and  one  adapted  to  more  general  usefulness. 
On  this  labor  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years ;  how  honorably  to  himself  and  usefully  to  the  public 
the  present  volume  amply  attests. 

The  present  volume,  as  stated  by  our  author  in  his  preface, 
i»in  a  great  measure  a  review  of  men  who  have  brought  their 
learning  either,  on  the  one  side,  to  assail  Christianity,  or,  on 
the  other,  to  defend  it  In  this  labor,  ample  justice  is  done  to 
the  attainments  and  the  characters  of  both.  Dr.  Mathews  has 
drawn  his  conclusions  not  only  from  their  writings,  but  also 
from  their  biographies,  as  prepared  by  themselves  or  by  their 
chosen  friends.  He  has  surveyed  the  men  not  less  than  their 
productions,  and  has  looked  at  their  lives  as  well  as  their 
learning. 

We  propose,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give  a  brief  analysis 
of  each  lecture,  sometimes  in  our  own,  and  sometimes  in  the 
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author's  language,  with  snch  comments  as  flie  occasion  may 
seem  to  require. 

'^  Men  of  Learning  who  have  fiedlen  into  Infidelity,"  is  the 
general  topic  of  the  first  lecture.  Here  our  author  refisn 
briefly  to  such  infidel  writers  as  Hobbee,  Shaftesbury,  Spinoca, 
Bolingbroke,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  C!ondorcet;  but  he 
expends  his  strength  on  four  ;names  which,  in  respect  of  genius^ 
learning,  reputation,  and  power  of  mischief,  tower  up,  with  a 
lurid  glare,  above  all  the  other  baleful  lights  of  infidelity— 
Hume,  Bousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon.  The  crowd  of  8^- 
lites,  who  hung  upou  the  skirts  of .  these  men,  were  like  ixt- 
sects  generfited  in  the  nuasma  of  a  soil  already  pestilential  and 
deadly ;  they  themselves  re^mbled  the  dragon,  whose  poison- 
ous breath  blights  and  destroys  whatever  is  lovely  and  precioiu 
in  the  fairest  scenes  of  earth.  There  was  scarcely  an  avenue 
to  the  humaii(  l^eart  which  one  or  another  of  them  had  not  just 
the  talent  to  reach.  *  Their  pow^r  of.  misc^pdef  was  appallhig; 
nor  less  appalling  the  mischief  which  ihey.i!Ox>ught. 

David  Hume  had  a  mind  fond  of  uew.tfaeories,  ambitdons  of 
occupying  debatable  ground,  and  rejoicing  to  perplex  by  sub- 
tle arguments,  where  he  was  unable  to  convince  by  solid  ones. 
He  exults  in  being,  as  he  complacently  calls  himself,  ^'  a  friend 
to  doubts,  disputes,  and  novelties."  He  set  no  value  upon 
truth,  either  as  a  philosopher  or  historian,  when  the  sacrifice 
of  it  was  required  to  vindicate  a  speculation,  or  gratify  a  pre- 
judice. His  philosophy  sets  the  fixed  laws  of  evidence  at 
defiance,  and  his  history  abounds  in  garbled  statements  and 
false  colorings.  Yet  both,  unhappily  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue,  are  set  off  with  a  style  of  almost  Grecian  elegance 
and  finish. 

Eousseau's  mind  was  cast  in  a  mould  altogether  dififerent 
from  that  of  Hume.  It  was  of  a  fiery  temperament,  resem- 
bling the  crater  of  a  burning  volcano.  Every  thing  that  he 
wrote  came  fused  and  glowing  from  his  pen.  Hume  wrote  for 
metaphysicians;  and  with  a  pompous  parade  of  learning  and 
specious  show  of  reasoning,  he  led  away  many  from  the  truth* 
Bousseau  wrote  for  readers  governed  by  impulse,  readers  in 
whom  passion  was  stronger  than  reason.  His  tactics  were  in 
harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  his  position.    By  a  show  of 
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sincerity,  well  adapted  to  win  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  nn- 
wary,  and  by  a  dazzling  vividness  of  imagery,  he  seldom 
fiuled  to  lead  captive  those  whom  he  aimed  to  reach  and  to 
ruin. 

Voltaire,  again,  differs  widely  from  both  the  others.  His 
genius  was  broader,  the  scope  of  his  mind  more  universal. 
He  was  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge.  .He  touched  upon 
every  thing.  Yet— contrary  to  the  pithy  saying  of  Johnson 
concerning  Gk>ldsmith,  nan  teUgit  quod  nan  amavU — ^he  touch- 
ed nothing  without  perverting  and  deforming  it  He  gloried 
in  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  boastfully  as  well  as  im- 
.  piously  declared,  that,  '^  while  it  required  twelve  men  to  write 
Christianity  up,  he  would  show  that  one  man  could  wiite  it 
down."  For  this  object  he  labored  through  a  long  life  with 
unabated  zeal.  Wit  and  scurrility  were  his  chief  weapons. 
By  the  keenness  of  his  satire  and  the  strengtih  of  coloring  with 
which  he  depicted  the  baser  passions  and  grosser  vices  of  our 
nature,  he  became  the  favorite  oracle  of  those  who  lay  less 
within  the  reach  of  the  dialectic  subtlety  of  Hume  and  the 
impassioned  eloquence  of  Eousseaa,  his  two  great  cotempora- 
riea  and  fellnK-laborers  in  the  cause  of  irreligion. 

After  noting  the  above  three  names,  our  author  passes  to 
a  more  extended  and  elaborate  sketch  of  Gibbon,  a  man  who 
stands  unequalled  among  men  for  the  lasting  mischief  he  has 
wrought  against  truth  and  religion.  This  part  of  his  lecture 
is  magnificent.  No  analysis,  no  compression  of  its  words  of 
bnming  eloquence,  can  do  justice  to  die  indignant  utterances 
with  which  our  author  portrays  the  malice,  the  rage,  tlie 
venom,  the  dishonesty,  and  the  cunning  of  this  Goliath  of  the 
infidel  host,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  is  b*ke  a  weaver^s  beam, 
as  he  comes  forth  defying  the 'armies  of  tlie  living  God.  There 
is  no  enmity,  no  bitterness,  no  malignity  like  those  of  ai)  apos- 
tate. Nero  was  cruel,  but  Julian  felt  an  intensity  of  hate  and 
rage  against  ^Christians,  to  which^  Nero  was  a  stranger.  Gib- 
bon had  been  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  tlie  Protestant  Church  on  the  continent,  and  had, 
in  turn,  apostatized  from  all.  The  result  appears  to  have  been 
an  enmity  of  triple  strength,  as  if  the  venom  had  been  concen- 
trated anew  at  every  fresh  renunciation. 
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The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Bonuin  Empire, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  vehicle  of  Gibbon's  attack — ^ihe  most 
dangerous  ever  made  against  divine  revelation. 

"All  historians,"  says  our  author,  "  have  facilities  peculiar  to  themaelveB  for  m^ 
leading  their  readers ;  and  Gibbon  has  availed  himself  of  them  to  the  AiUest  ex- 
tent   With  the  artfulness  of  which  he  is  an  accomplished  master,  and  whidi  it 
sometimes  requires  great  caro  and  study  to  detect,  he  places  &ot8  in  audi  aipecfci 
and  relations,  as  must  load  to  conclusions  directly  at  variance  with  truth  and  JutkcL 
While  he  would  only  seem  to  be  giving  harmony  and  continoify  to  his  nanittvc^  he 
often  contrives  to  clothe  the  corrupt  and  scandalous  institutions  of  paganism  in  as- 
pects so  attractive  that  we  almost  grieve  to  part  with  them,  lest  we  should  bury  in 
their  grave  whatever  forms  the  grace  and  the  grandeur  of  the  world's  best  daja: 
wliile  the  debasing  and  gross  sensuality  which  accompanied  them,  is  either  psUisted 
or  studiously  kept  out  of  view.    When  he  describes  the  progress  of  Mohammed,  it  is 
done  with  a  vividness  and  an  exultation,  that  might  incline  the  minds  of  his  aident 
readers  to  join  in  chanting  a  triumph  to  that  chief  among  impostoni;  while  the 
deceit,  violence,  and  blood,  by  which  the  Koran  was  spread,  receive  scarce  a  pee- 
ing censure.    But  when  he  describes  the  progress  and  fhiits  of  the  Gospel  smong 
the  national  his  pencil  seems  to  have  been  dipped  in  the  coldness  and  deadnesi  of 
the  sepulchra    Whatever  may  be  the  other  systems  of  &ith  or  fbrma  of  mnUp^ 
which  he  recommends  or  embellishes,  Christianify  is  held  up  as  having  sosne  a  re- 
deeming quality  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  he  Imputes  to  it     With  aa  aridity 
which  he  can  not  conceal,  he  recites  and  parades  the  errors  and  firnltB  of  Ghxiit* 
ians,  showing  that  he  gloried  in  their  shame ;  but  their  noble  eznmplei  of  liuth 
and  patience,  when  they  either  died  martyrs  to  the  truth,  or  spread  streams  of  vl- 
vation  through  a  lost  and  suffering  world,  awaken  no  sentiment  of  admiration;  or, 
if  at  times  he  is  compelled,  by  the  force  of  truth,  to  speak  of  their  illastrious  deedi, 
he  doles  out  his  reluctant  and  scanty  commendations,  grudgingly  as  a  miser  woal4 
part  with  his  gold,  impatient  till  he  can  dose  his  hand  and  give  no  more.    *   * 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦It  seems  to  have  boon  a  great  design  with  Gibbon,  fipor*- 
the  beg^ning  to  the  end  of  his  work,  that  impiety  and  unbelief  should  be  imbibed 
from  his  pages  insensibly,  just  as  disease  is  taken  from  an  infected  atmoqihflre  by 
breathing  it    No  ordinary  precaution  can  avail,  to  give  security  against  it ;  nor' 
can  the  notes  of  commentators,  though  prepared  with  the  diligence  and  abiUtj  of 
a  Milman  or  a  Guizot,  either  abstract  or  neutralize  the  poison.    The  fabric  is  dyed 
in  the  wool    Blasphemy  and  irreligion  form  a  part  of  its  very  elements;  snd 
though  a  texture  of  gorgeous  magnificence,  it  must  remain,  from  end  to  end,  smit- 
ten with  the  firotting  leprosy  of  infidelity  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woo£" 

But  after  all,  what  have  these  groat  champions  of  infidelity 
and  their  coadjutors,  accomplished  against  the  Christian  faith! 
History,  philosophy,  criticism,  art — every  arsenal  of  learning 
has  been  explored  and  put  under  contribution,  to  furnish  them 
with  implements  for  their  unholy  warfare.  Wit  and  sarcasm 
and  scurrility  have  yielded  lighter  weapons  without  stint 
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And  yet  what  have  they  done  ?  How  near  are  they  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose  t  Have  they  overthrown 
Christianity?  Have  they  destroyed  the  Bible?  Ilave  they 
extinguished  Christian  hope  ?  Have  they  subverted  or  even 
lefisened  the  credibility  of  a  single  page  or  sentence  of  the 
word  of  God  ?  Let  them  take  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
point  to  the  region  or  territory^  however  circumscribed,  where 
their  principles  bear  sway.  Let  them  show  the  spot  where 
Christianity  has  been  curtailed  of  a  single  foot  of  territory 
by  their  untiring  though  unhallowed  labors. 

Bnt  if  the  Bible  be  untrue,  if  Christianity  is  an  imposture, 
if  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  but  a  dream  of  superstition, 
what  abundant  facilities  do  infidels  posess  for  showing  it  to  be 
sot  This  point  is  put  by  our  author  with  the  clearness  of 
noonday,  and  pressed  witiii  a  pungency  and  force  quite  un- 
answerable. We  shall  weaken  the  power  of  his  logic,  but  we 
will,  nevertheless,  give  it  in  a  compressed  form. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  no  imposture  or  forgery 
can  stand  the  test  of  time.  Some  prying  eye  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  sure  to  bring  it  to  light  No  deception  of  this  kind 
has  lived  beyond  a  few  generations ;  few,  indeed,  have  survived 
even  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  where  general  intelligence  and 
free  inquiry  prevail.  But  the  Bible,  though  subjected  for 
ages  to  every  species  of  attack  which  malice  could  prompt,  or 
learning  suggest,  stands  firmer  this  day  than  ever  it  stood  be- 
fore. Time  itself,  which  wastes  and  consumes  every  thing 
created  by  mere  human  wisdom  and  power,  only  strengthens 
the  stability  of  this  book.  What  is  the  solution  of  this  phe- 
nomenon ?  The  book  itself  gives  the  only  rational  solution  : 
•*  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

But  let  us  suppose  a  forgery  so  skillfully  framed  as  to  defy 
detection  and  exposure.  Surely,  such  an  imposture  must  treat 
of  one  subject — must  be  the  work  of  one  man ;  and  must  have 
l>een  written  in  some  one  age  of  the  world.  But  how  do  these 
conditions  apply  to  the  Bible?  Every  one  of  them  fails  I 
The  Bible  does  not  treat  of  one  subject  alone ;  is  not  the  work 
of  one  man ;  and  was  not  written  at  one  period  of  time.  The 
number  of  topics  embraced  in  it  is  vast  in  extent  and  endless 
in  variety.    Nearly  fifty  writers  were  employed  in  the  com- 
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poeition  of  it    These  writers  di£Eered  greatl  j  in  talent,  tempeni: 
ment,  cnltivation,  and  condition  of  life.    Some  of  them  were 
kings,  some  of  them  were  scholars,  some  of  them  lawgivers, 
and  some  of  them  ploughmen  and  fishermen.    They  were  scat- 
tered over  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years,    lliej 
wrote  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  in  tiie  de- 
serts of  Judea,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
palaces  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  Chebar,  in  the  dungeons 
of  Patmos,  in  Bome,  in  Corinth,  in  Athens,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Jews  and  their  superstition,  in  the  midst  of 
polytheism  and  its  idols,  and  in  the  midst  of  pantheism  and  its 
mad  philosophy.     Could  a  forgery  be  produced  in  this  man- 
ner, and  escape  detection  and  &tal  exposure  for  a  single  gene- 
ration ?    The  supposition  is  absurd.    Such  a  thing  is  not  only 
not  probable,  but  not  possible.    It  would  be  quite  as  reason- 
able to  undertake  to  prove  that  the  sun  is  opaque  and  void  of 
heat,  as  at  this  late  day,  to  allege  that  the  Bible,  produced  in 
the  way  and  under  the  circumstances  explained  above,  is  a  fic- 
tion, successfully  palmed  upon  the  world  as  truth,  a  fable,  so 
cunningly  devised,  that  it  has  for  ages  withstood  the  incessant 
assaults  of  malice,  wit,  and  learning,  and  has,  at  this  moment, 
a  broader  and  firmer  hold  on  the  faith  and  affection  of  the 
world,  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  world's  history. 

Dr.  Mathew's  second  lecture  is  an  admirable  review  and 
exhibition  of  the  "  Causes  of  Infidelity  among  Men  of  Leani- 
ing."  It  is  a  well-attested  and  cheering  fiict,  that  the  men  of 
learning,  who  have  been  believers  in  divine  revelation,  im- 
mensely exceed  in  number,  ability,  and  erudition,  those  of  the 
same  class,  who  have  been  unbelievers ;  yet  these  latter  form 
an  aggregate  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  inquiry  arises, 
and  the  answer  to  it  is  important :  How-  are  we  to  account  for 
their  unbelief?  Did  it  spring  from  their  learning,  or  from 
some  other  and  less  creditable  source  ? 

Our  Saviour  undoubtedly  gave  the  true  solution,  when  He 
declared  that  "every  one  that  doeth "evil  hi^teth  the  light. 
neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved." 
The  distinguished  Earl  of  Rochester  ^did  but  echo  this  senti- 
ment, when,  after  his  convereic^n  from  infidelity  to  a  belief  and 
love  of  the  truth,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  he  declared  : 
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''A  bad  heart,  a  bad  heart'  is  tiie  great  objection  against  this 
holy  book  I"  We  believe  with  onr  anthor,  that  in  all  cases, 
infidelity  has  its  rise  from  a  bad  heart  rather  than  from  a  clear 
head ;  that  it  springs  from  enmity  to  the  tmth,  and  not  sonnd 
ailment  against  the  troth ;  and  that^  when  it  appears  among 
the  leamedf  it  betokens,  not  largeness  and  liberality  of  mind, 
but  obliquity  of  judgment,  defective  powers  of  reasoning,  and 
a  want  of  candor  and  sincerity  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  serious  charge,  but  the  argument  by 
which  our  author  sustains  it  is  very  able,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  carry  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  The  proofi 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  confessions  of  the  accused  them- 
selves. The  lives  of  many  of  the  leading  infidels  have  been 
written,  not  unfrequently  by  themselves  or  their  admirers.  In 
these  memoirs,  much  of  their  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tion with  their  friends,  in  which  their  sentiments  were  spoken 
without  reserve,  are  preserved.  It  is  when  we  see  them  in 
their  unguarded  moments,  amid  the  free  interchange  of  thought 
with  bosom  friends,  that  the  secret  springs  of  action  are  laid 
bare,  and  they  show  not  only  what  they  have  done,  but  why 
ihey  did  it ;  not  only  what  they  have  believed,  but  why  they 
believed  it  The  stream  can  be  traced  up  to  the  fountain,  the 
motive  can  be  detected,  despite  all  the  fair  seeming  of  the  act 
iteel£ 

These  men  pride  themselves  on  being  philosophers.    Now  it 
ifc  is  essential  to  soundteasoning,  as  well  as  a  dictate  of  justice, 
that  before  we  form  and  express  an  opinion  of  a  work  pro- 
leasing  to  treat  of  high  and  important  themes,  we  should  at 
least  give  it  a  careful  reading.    What  would  be  said  of  the 
Critic,  who  should  pronounce  Kewton's  Frincipia,  or  Locke's 
treatise  on  the  Human  Understanding,  or  Gibbon's  Decline 
^jid  Fall,  a  tissue  of  blunders,  falsehoods,  dangerous  dogmas, 
^Ijid  incomprehensible  mysteries,  confessing  at  the  same  time 
^luit  he  had  never  carefully  perused  the  work,  which  he  ven- 
^^nred  thus  sweepingly  to  condemn  ?    Every  one  would  look 
"tapon  such  opinions  as  utterly  worthless,  and  would  frown  on 
^he  presumption  that  dared  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  la- 
>>or8  of  such  authors,  without  having  taken  every  pains  to  un- 
fientond  them.    Yet  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  for 
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affirming  that  Hume  owned  that  he  had  never  read  even  the 
Kew  Testament  with  attention.  Gibbon  shamelessly  confesBes 
that  the  amount  of  his  critical  reading,  when  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  embraced  only  the 
Grospel  of  John  and  one  chapter  in  Luke.  When  Hiiliey, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  avowed  his  skepticism  to  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton,  that  venerable  philosopher  rebuked  him  in  these 
just  and  weighty  words :  ^^  Sir,  you  have  never  studied  these 
subjects,  and  I  have.  Do  not  disgrace  yourself  as  a  philoso- 
pher by  presuming  to  judge  on  questions  you  have  never  ex- 
amined." Halley  admitted  that  the  reproof  was  deserved. 
Dr.  Franklin  once  confounded  a  coterie  of  infidels  in  France, 
who  were  asseverating  that  the  Bible  was  not  only  a  gross  de- 
ception, but  void  of  all  literary  merit  The  Doctor  had  re- 
mained silent  during  the  discussion,  till  at  length  he  was  Bp- 
pealed  to  for  his  opinion.  He  replied  that  he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  give  them  a  suitable  answer,  as  his  mind  had  been 
running  on  the  merits  of  a  book,  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
one  of  the  Fans  bookstores ;  and  as  they  had  made  allusion  to 
the  literary  character  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  it  might  interest 
them  to  compare  the  merits  of  his  new  prize  with  that  old 
volume.  All  were  eager  for  the  comparison,  as  they  hoped  to 
see  the  Bible  totally  eclipsed  by  this  new  rival.  He  opened 
it,  and  read  the  sublime  description  of  Jehovah,  in  Habaknk, 
beginning :  "  God  came  from  Zeman  and  the  Holy  One  from 
Mount  Paran."  The  few  sentences  read  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. The  admiring  listeners  pronounced  them  unequalled  in 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  desired  to  know  the  name  of  the 
new  book,  the  name  of  its  author,  and  whether  this  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  its  merits.  "  Certainly,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr. 
Franklin,  smiling  at  his  triumph,  ''  the  book  is  full  of  such 
passages,  and  let  me  say,  it  is  no  other  than  your  despised 
Bible.  I  have  read  to  you  a  short  paragraph  from  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet  Habakuk." 

Such  are  the  men  who  assume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
Bible.  They  never,  by  their  own  confession,  examined  it ; 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  it  contains ;  and  yet  they  profess  to 
reject  it  as  the  result  of  philosophical  investigation.  Is  thif| 
rational  ?    Is  it  just  ?    Is  it  honest  ?    Is  it  decent  ?    Above  all, 
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18  it  the  part  of  sincere  inquirers  after  trnth  t  Some  concealed 
and  unworthy  motive  mnst  lie  at  the  bottom  of  such  conduct 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  blunt  and  pithy  remark  that 
Johnson  once  made  to  a  circle  of  literary  fiiends,  that  no  ho- 
nest man  could  be  a  deist,  because  no  man  could  be  so  after  a 
fair  examination  of  the  truths  of  Ohristianity. 

A  second  proof  adduced  by  our  author,  that  the  unbelief  of 
infidels  springs  less  from  their  learning  than  from  their  hatred 
of  the  truth,  is  drawn  from  their  manner  of  treating  the  ques- 
tion. Ohristianily,  be  its  claims  true  or  false,  is  a  serious  sub- 
ject It  treats  of  matters  of  solemn  import.  The  least  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  jesting,  but  de* 
mands  gravity  and  seriousness  in  him  who  considers  it  Wit, 
sarcasm,  scoffing,  and  scurrility,  are  not  becoming  weapons 
wherewith  to  attack  and  seek  to  overthrow  it  Yet  these  are 
the  weapons  chiefiy  employed  by  infidels.  Logical  argument 
is  a  thing  rarely  attempted  by  them.  And  when  they  have 
made  a  show  of  sober  discussion,  and  their  reasoning  has  been 
shown  to  be  false  and  futile,  instead  of  owning  their  error  in  a 
candid  and  manly  spirit,  it  has  been  their  usual  custom  to  re- 
treat behind  the  spiteful  sarcasm  or  the  contemptuous  Bueet. 
Nay,  they  have  even  gone  down  to  the  depths  of  vulgar  ri- 
baldry; insomuch  that  a  common  exclamation  of  Yoltaire 
concerning  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was,  ^'Ecrasez  1'  in- 
fiune'^ — a  blasphemy  which  we  are  unwilling  to  render 
into  English.  Here  they  are  ever  safe  from  pursuit,  for 
to  follow  them  into  the  path  of  the  scoffer  would  be  at 
once  unbecoming  and  useless — ^unbecoming  because  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  champion  of  the  truth,  useless  because 
no  one,  as  Faley  has  aptly  said,  can  refute  a  sneer.  Can  it  be 
doubted  whether  men  who  treat  the  most  solemn  and  awful 
themes  with  such  revolting  levity  are  under  the  power  of  mo- 
tives far  different  from  those  which  actuate  sincere  inquirers 
after  truth  ?  Are  God,  Christ,  sin,  redemption,  eternity,  hea- 
y^en  and  hell  matter  of  jesting  t  Is  it  fitting,  or  rational,  or 
human  to  discuss  such  lofty  and  momentoas  themes  with  sar- 
casms and  scoffing  t  We  speak  as  unto  wise  men ;  let  them 
jndge  what  we  say. 

Dr.  Mathews  draws  another  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  infi- 
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dels,  and  of  tho  power  of  improper  and  unworthy  ntotiveB  over 
their  minds  in  religions  questions,  from  a  procedure  on  their 
part,  both  disingennons  and  nnphilosophical.  Skeptics  glory 
in  the  name  of  philosophers.  Kow  true  philosophy,  in  tracing 
effects  to  their  causes,  is  ever  careful  to  distinguish  the  role 
from  the  exception,  the  legitimate  from  the  spurious,  the  re- 
sults which  are  natural  from  those  which  are  accidental  and 
anomalous.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  infidelity  does  not  da 
She  refuses,  in  reference  to  revealed  religion,  to  follow  a  rule 
which  is  the  dictate  at  once  of  common-sense  and  general  ex- 
perience, namely,  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  The  infidel 
is  like  a  man  who  finds  a  single  decayed  apple  on  a  tree,  and 
insists  on  holding  up  that  as  a  test  of  the  quality  of  the  tree, 
while  its  clustering  branches  are  bending  beneath  their  load 
of  beautiM,  nourishing,  and  delicious  fruit  He  sees,  for  ex- 
ample, a  professing  Christian  suffering  under  depression  of 
spirits,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  impute  to  religion  that 
misery  and  gloom  which  religion  was  sent  to  remove  and  dis- 
pel, and  which  in  thousands  of  instances  around  him  it  does 
remove  and  dispel,  to  all  eyes  but  his  own.  Christianity  ftUinm 
to  be  a  religion  of  peace.  She  claims  that  it  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  her  doctrines  and  her  spirit  to  subdue  the  passions 
of  jealousy  and  hatred,  to  drive  them  from  the  bosoms  and 
the  abodes  of  men,  and  to  bind  the  human  race  into  one  great 
brotherhood,  where  the  strong  shall  not  vex  the  weak,  nor  the 
weak  envy  tiie  strong.  And  most  abundantly  has  she  asserted 
the  truth  and  justice  of  this  claim.  Her  first  great  principle 
is  love  to  God,  and  the  second  is  love  to  man ;  so  that  when 
we  bring  the  religion  of  the  Bible  down  to  its  ultimate  analy- 
sis, it  is  all  summed  up  in  one  word,  love.  And  who  ever 
heard  of  love  producing  envy,  hatred,  wrath,  malice,  war,  and 
bloodshed  ?  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  her  neighbor."  It  is 
true  that  our  Saviour  says,  that  He  came  ^^  not  to  send  peace 
upon  the  earth,  but  a  sword."  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  shedding  of  blood  was  the  purpose  of  His  ministry,  but 
rather  that  the  evil  passions  of  men  would  make  it  the  occasion 
of  war  and  civil  commotion.  Dr.  Parr  has  ably  rescued  the 
words  from  the  misconceptions  of  ignorance  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  infidelity,  by  showing  that  they  were  intended  to 
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predict,  not  to  justify,  the  evils  of  which  Ohristianity  has  been 
the  incidental  (but  still  the  innocent)  cause.  In  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  and  when  she  first  spread  abroad  her  dominion 
through  the  world,  it  was  the  confession  even  of  her  enemies : 
«  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another."  And  wher- 
eyer  since,  she  has  existed  in  her  purity  and  her  power,  swords 
have  been  beaten  into  ploughshares,  the  leopard  has  lain  down 
with  the  kid,  and  peace  and  good  will  have  prevailed  among 
men.  She  has  ever  breathed  a  spirit  of  loving  kindness  into 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  have  truly  embraced  her,  and  she 
has  wrought  wonders  of  loving  kindness  in  every  community 
that  has  been  actuated  by  her  principles.  Yet  how  have 
Hume,  Yoltaire,  and  Gibbon  represented  hert  As  making 
war  on  all  the  amenities  of  life  and  extinguishing  all  the  kind- 
ly emotions  of  the  heart  They  have  described  her  votaries 
as  fimatics  and  incendiaries,  willing  to  drench  the  earth  with 
blood  to  spread  a  dogma  or  establish  a  sect  Nero  set  fire  to 
Borne,  and  then  accused  Christians  of  the  crime  and  put  them 
to  death  by  thousands  for  it  An  apt  illustration  this  of  the 
treatment  which  Christianity  has  received  from  infidels.  They 
have  not  scrupled  to  charge  her  with  crimes  which  she  con- 
demns and  abhors ;  crimes  which  she  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  remove,  and  towards  the  removal  of  which  she  has  in  point 
of  jfBCt  done  more  than  all  other  causes  together.  Dr.  Mathews 
well  remarks  that,  ^^  K  infidels  had  carried  the  same  mode  of 
ai^giunent  into  questions  of  science  and  letters  which  they  have 
employed  against  the  Christian  religion,  they  would  have  been 
treated  with  derision  and  scorn." 

Another  point  made  by  our  author  in  his  argument  touching 
the  causes  of  infidelity  among  men  of  learning,  is,  that  while  they 
aet  at  naught  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  rules  of  logic, 
th^  actually  violate  their  own  convictions  of  truth.  Thus, 
^when  Hume  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction  at  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  a  friend  said  to  him  that  he  owed 
this  uncommon  grief  to  his  having  cast  off  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, for  that  otherwise  he  would  be  consoled  by  the  belief 
that  his  pious  mother  was  happy  in  the  realms  of  the  just,  he 
replied :  "  Though  I  throw  out  my  speculations  to  entertain 
the  learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet  in  other  things  I  do 
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not  tliink  so  differently  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  yon  ima- 
gine." Another  instance  of  the  same  heartless  hypocriqr  is 
the  following :  A  young  clergyman  of  the  Ohnrch  of  England 
had  been  led  away  from  the  truth  by  Homers  writings.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  consistently  continue  to  preach  a  doc- 
trine which  he  no  longer  believed.  Mr.  Hume  advised  him 
to  adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  on  the  ground  that 
^^  civil  employment  for  men  of  letters  could  scarcely  be  foimd, 
and  that  it  is  putting  too  great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar 
and  on  their  superstitions  to  pique  one's  self  on  sincerity 
with  regard  to  them."  A  sentiment  as  base  as  it  is  abom- 
inable. Hume's  dishonesty  and  willingness  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  his  hatred  of  religion,  his  admiration  of  royal  prero- 
gative, and  his  opposition  to  popular  rights,  are  abundantly 
evident  in  his  History  of  England.  Mr.  Brodie  has  convicted 
him  of  having  garbled  and  mutilated  facts  of  essential  import- 
ance to  answer  his  unworthy  ends.  Bousseau  is  chargeable 
with  a  like  violation  of  his  convictions  of  truth,  solemnly  ut* 
tered  and  deliberately  published  to  the  world.  After  owning 
that  the  evangelic  history  bears  none  of  the  marks  of  fiction, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  marks  of  its  truth  are  so  strikiiig 
and  inimitable  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  morb  astonishing 
character  than  the  hero,  he  still  persisted  in  infidelity,  and 
spent  his  subsequent  life  in  efforts  to  malign  and  destroy  the 
religion,  to  whose  truth  he  had  borne  eloquent  and  unequivo- 
cal and  (as  he  affirms)  heart-felt  testimony.  Of  Oibbon  it  has 
been  said  that  he  assails  Christianity  with  the  temper  of  a  man 
who  sought  to  resent  a  personal  injury ;  to  which  Dr.  Mathews 
justly  adds,  that  the  same  is  tnie  of  infidel  writers  generally. 
They  appear  to  feel  that  they  have  a  personal  controverey  with 
the  Bible,  and  they  aim  to  discredit  it  as  a  measure  of  self- 
defense  and  self-justification.  We  agree  with  our  author,  that 
facts  like  those  recited  above,  proofs  of  insincerity  and  delibe- 
rate violence  done  to  their  own  convictions  so  direct  and  over- 
whelming, cast  a  dark  shade  not  only  on  infidelity,  but  on  the 
infidel  himself.  They  betray  a  lamentable  want  of  honee^ 
and  regard  to  the  truth.  They  make  it  too  plain  to  be  ques- 
tioned, that  infidelity  has  its  origin  and  its  principal  aliment 
in  an  "  evil  heart  of  unbelief." 
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^  Learned  Men  who  have  Embnced  Christianitj,^  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  lecture  in  this  volnme.  With  great  pn>- 
prietj,  the  author  ezdades  horn  his  catalogue  of  witneasesk 
ministefB  of  religion,  however  distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  learning,  that  there  may  be  no  ground  for  the  allegation, 
that  the  testimony  is  derived  from  men  who  are  influenced  bj 
the  spirit  either  of  their  caste  or  their  craft,  as  the  official  de- 
fenders of  revelation.  Yet,  with  equal  propriety,  and  with  a 
becoming  professional  pride,  he  afiSrms,  what  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  if  the  learning  of  the  clergy  were  to  be,  by  some 
mysterious  calamity,  swept  away  from  the  mass  of  human 
knowledge,  it  would  leave  a  mighty  void  therein.  He  pays  a 
fine  tribute,  in  passing,  to  the  learning  of  the  clergy,  and 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  obligations  of  the  world  to  Uiem  in 
every  department  of  science  and  letters.  £ven  in  that  dreary 
ni^t  of  intellect,  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  it  was  the  clergy 
that  kept  the  light  of  knowledge  from  utter  extinction.  It  was 
about  die  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  Boger  Bacon, 
who  belonged  to  the  sacred  profession,  published  the  work 
which  procured  for  him,  and  justly,  too,  the  title  of  *^Tho 
Wonderful  Doctor."  This  work  contains  the  germs  of  some  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times — gunpowder,  the 
telescope,  the  microscope,  the  steamer,  and  the  locomotive. 
In  it  he  says :  ^*  A  substance  may  be  prepared,  which,  even 
in  small  quantities,  will  produce  a  loud  report  in  Ihe  air,  kindle 
like  a  train  of  fire,  and  be  able  to  destroy  whole  castles  and 
armies."  Again :  ^'  Glasses  may  be  cut  or  shaped  so  tliat  some 
of  them  will  enlarge  objects,  or  bring  them  nearer,  and  others 
will  diminish  or  remove  them  farther ;  some  will  make  them 
appear  upside  down,  others  right  them  again."  Still  more 
wonderful  is  the  following :  ^^  It  is  possible  to  build  ships  Uiat 
may  be  managed  by  one  man,  and  surpass  in  swiftness  all 
ordinary  vessels,  even  if  full  of  rowers.  Moreover,  a  kind  of 
carriage  may  be  constructed,  which,  without  being  drawn  by 
horses,  can  go  over  an  incredible  space."  After  this,  we  are 
a  little  disappointed  at  not  finding  in  '^  the  Wonderful  Doc- 
tor's" treatise,  an  announcement  of  the  electric  telegraph.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  a  little  exultation  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mathews 
over  these  brilliant  predictions  of  a  brother  clergyman ;  pre- 
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dictions  which  he  justly  characterizes  as  the  first  chapter  in 
that  long  list  of  scientific  discoveries,  which  have  ever  since 
been  in  progress,  and  are  yet  to  be  carried  on,  nntil  CYery 
principle  and  power  of  natore  shall  be  snbdned  to  the  service 
and  comfort  of  man.  Our  anthor  further  shows,  that  it  is  to 
the  clergy  mainly  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  that  emanci- 
pation of  mind  known  as  the  Keformation,  which  has  led  to 
new  and  enlarged  views  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  govern- 
ment, and  which  has  so  wonderfully  quickened  the  pace  and 
widened  the  sphere  of  human  progress  and  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Mathews,  in  adducing  the  testimony  ot 
learned  men  to  the  truth  and  value  of  Christianity,  has  wisely, 
and  with  excellent  taste,  determined  to  exclude  ministers  ot 
the  Gospel  from  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  upon  the  stand. 
And  yet  he  justly  remarks,  that  even  under  a  restriction  which 
confines  him  to  the  laity,  the  difficulty  lies  in  determining 
whom  to  select  out  of  so  great  a  number  of  illustrious  men, 
who  have  not  only  been  believers  in  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Bible,  but  have  borne  distinct  and  emphatic 
testimony  in  its  behalf.  After  summoning  a  brilliant  array  of 
such  names  from  the  departments  of  poetry,  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, science,  statesmanship,  law,  jurisprudence,  history,  medi- 
cine, and  philosophy,  and  briefly  glancing  at  what  they  have 
believed  and  said  concerning  divine  revelation,  our  anthor 
calls  several  of  them  to  the  stand  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
ascertain  somewhat  more  fully  who  they  are,  and  what  they 
have  to  testify. 

First  upon  the  stand  is  Lord  Bacon.  And  who,  asks  oui* 
author,  was  Bacon  ?  The  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy ; 
the  liberator  of  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  form  and  theory ; 
the  creator  of  a  new  era  in  human  knowledge ;  a  man  who 
first  taught  other  men  how  to  use  their  faculties  with  freedom 
and  effect;  the  enemy  and  annihilator  of  the  race  of  school- 
men ;  the  Columbus  of  intellectual  voyagers,  and  the  philoso- 
pher of  unequalled  penetration  and  grasp  of  intellect,  who 
found  knowledge  barren,  but  made  it  fruitful,  and  who  was 
not  only  the  first  to  teach  that  philosophy  should  be  drawn 
from  facts,  but  the  first  to  show  how  to  use  facts  so  as  to  im- 
part new  clearness,  force,  and  value  to  philosophy.    It  is  from 
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the  spirit  which  he  breathed  into  learning,  that  we  have  seen 
her,  ever  since  his  day,  steadily  subjecting  one  element  of 
nature  after  another  to  the  power  of  man,  and  the  promotion 
of  his  welfare  and  happiness.  Yet  the  faith  of  this  inteUectnal 
giant  in  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  was  at  once 
intelligent,  earnest,  and  profound.  How  simple  and  child- 
like, yet  how  impressiye  and  memorable,  the  testimony  con- 
tained in  his  prayer:  '^Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books; 
bat  Thy  Scriptures  much  more.  I  have  sought  Thee  in  the 
courts,  fields,  and  gardens ;  but  I  have  found  Thee  in  Thy 
temples." 

And  who  was  John  Milton?  A  poet  without  a  peer,  com- 
bining the  boldness  and  sublimity  of  Homer  with  the  sweet- 
ness, grace,  and  majesty  of  YirgiL  He  was  also  a  political 
philosopher  of  genius,  unsurpassed,  whose  every  thought  and 
every  pulsation  were  for  liberty.  He  was  among  the  first  and 
the  ablest  writers,  who  explained  and  vindicated  those  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  have  borne 
such  abundant  and  glorious  fruit  in  our  own  happy  land.  Yet 
he  too,  with  all  his  learning  and  his  greatness,  was  an  earnest 
believer  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Besides  the 
continued  tribute  of  reverence  to  the  Bible,  furnished  by  his 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Begained,  there  are  many  ex- 
plicit testimonies  in  his  prose  writings,  in  which,  bv  the  way, 
he  18  almost  as  superior  to  the  prose  as  in  his  poems  he  is  to 
the  poetry  of  others.    Out  of  these  we  select  the  following : 

<(  Gk>d  having  to  tins  end  ordained  His  gospel  to  be  the  revelalion  of  His  power 
and  wkdom  in  Jesos  Christ,  this  is  one  depth  of  His  wisdom,  that  He  could  so 
ptaiiify  ie?eal  so  great  a  measure  of  it  to  the  gross,  distorted  apprehension  of  de- 
oiqred  mar^irinii,  Let  others^  therefiare^  dread  and  shun  the  Scriptures  for  their 
darkneflB;  I  shall  wish  I  may  deseire  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  admire  and 
dwell  upon  them  for  thehr  clearness." 

Who  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ?  If  Milton  was  a  poet,  Kewton 
was  a  philosopher,  without  a  peer.  When  we  consider  his 
mighty  achievements  in  physical  philosophy,  his  great  ad- 
vances in  mathematical  science,  and  his  vast  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  there  is  a  grandeur  attached  to  his  name,  to  which 
the  world  does  willing  homage.  He  seems  to  have  overleaped, 
at  a  bound,  the  obstacles  which  have  arrested  otiber  men  in 
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their  investigations.  Yet  his  conviction  of  the  trnth  of  the 
Bible  was  thorough,  his  reverence  for  it  profound,  his  love 
of  it  ardent,  his  study  of  it  earnest  and  constant,  and  his 
obedience  to  its  precepts  hearty,  uniform,  and  consistent  ^  I 
count  the  Scriptures  of  God,"  said  he,  ^^  to  be  the  most  sublime 
philosophy.  I  find  more  sure  marks  of  authenticity  in  the 
Bible  than  in  any  pro&ne  history  whatever." 

Who  was  John  Locke  ?  A  metaphysician  of  unsurpassed 
acuteness,  breadth,  and  vigor  of  mind.  He  was  the  firat 
philosopher  who  applied  the  rules  of  philosophizing,  set  forth 
by  Bacon,  to  metaphysical  science,  thereby  exhibiting  the 
powers  and  laws  of  the  human  understanding  in  a  form  which 
enabled  men  to  know  themselves.  Yet  he  was  a  sincere  and 
devout  believer  in  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  His 
testimony,  remarkable  for  brevity  and  comprehensiveness,  is 
in  these  words :  "  The  Scriptures  have  Gtod  for  their  author, 
eternity  for  their  object,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  for  their  subject  matter." 

Who  was  Sir  William  Jones  t  A  man  possessing  a  miiid  oi 
the  highest  order,  Kii^  facile  princepa  among  the  scholan  <if  hh 
day,  both  in  variety  and  extent  of  learning.  Master  of  all  the 
stores  of  English  literature,  he  carried  his  researches  into  the 
inviting  and  brilliant  fields  of  Asiatic  learning ;  and  from  their 
laws,  their^  philosophy,  and  their  poetry,  he  brought  tribute  at 
once  abundant,  rich,  and  unexpected,  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  letters.  With  a  mind  thus  enlightened  hy  learning,  re- 
fined by  taste,  and  familiar  with  all  the  beauties  and  graces, 
both  of  European  and  Asiatic  literature,  what  opinion  did  he 
hold  concerning  the  intellectual  qualities  and  divine  authority 
of  the  Bible  ?  His  testimony  has  been  often  cited ;  but  for  the 
elegance  of  its  language,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  genius, 
learning,  and  consequent  high  authority  of  its  author,  it  de- 
serves to  be  again  and  again  spread  before  the  minds  of  our 
cultivated  youth. 

"  The  Scriptores,"  says  thia  most  aooomplished  scholar  and  able  jurist,  "  contain, 
mdependentljoftheir  divine  origin,  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beantr 
more  pure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer  strains,  both  of  poetiy  and 
eloquenoe,  than  could  be  collected  fh>m  all  other  books  that  were  composed  in  any 
age,  or  in  any  idiom.    The  two  parts  of  which  the  Scriptures  consist^  aro  connected 
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by  a  ofaain  of  oomposilioiiB  which  bear  no  resemblance,  hi  form  or  slyle,  to  any  that 
can  be  produced  finom  the  stores  of  Grecian,  Indian,  Persian,  or  even  Anibian 
learning.  The  antiquity  of  those  compositions  no  man  doubts;  and  the  nnre- 
straSned  application  of  them  to  events,  long  subsequent  to  thdr  publication,  is  a 
soiid  gromid  of  belief  that  they  were  genuine  productions^  and  consequently  hi- 
apiz«d.** 

And,  while  the  beauties  of  the  Bible  were  thns  grateful  to 
his  taste,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  equally  precious  to 
his  heart  One  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  most  brilliant  gems, 
that  dropped  from  his  cultivated  mind,  is  in  the  exquisitely, 
beautiful  lines : 

"Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heayenly  truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood,  as  I  knelt  in  youth ; 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay, 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brightened  by  thy  ray; 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below, 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.'* 

Who  was  George  Washington?  Not  only  in  our  own 
nation,  as  our  author  says,  but  in  every  nation,  in  all  the  wide 
langa  of  human  character,  he  is  a  man  standing  alone.  Others 
have  excelled  him  in  learning,  in  acuteness,  in  brilliancy,  in 
genius;  but  none  have  surpassed  him,  few,  if  any,  have  ever 
equalled  him,  in  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment, 
in  the  symmetry  of  his  character,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  life. 
But  with  that  noble  heart  and  clear  head,  Christianity  was 
entwined  as  an  element  of  his  daily  life.  When  at  the  head 
'of  our  armies,  he  went  from  the  camp  to  the  communion-table ; 
and  more  than  once  was  he  overheard  in  earnest  supplication 
for  the  success  of  our  arms.  In  his  various  public  acts,  he  was 
studiously  careful  to  proclaim  his  confidence  in  Christianity  as 
the  best  security  for  public  and  private  virtue,  and,  indeed,  as 
the  only  hope  of  the  nation. 

Who  was  Daniel  Webster  ?  A  man  of  giant  intellect  As 
a  scholar,  a  jurist,  and  a  statesman,  he  had  no  superior.  If 
Washington  enjoyed  undisputed  preeminence  in  peace  and 
war,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  to  Webster  belonged  a  like 
preeminence  in  the  Senate,  at  the  forum,  and  in  the  cabinet. 
When  he  spoke,  a  nation  huug  upon  his  lips ;  and  never  were 
those  lips  more  filled  with  the  majesty  of  truth,  than  when  he 
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was  about  to  take  leave  of  earth  and  all  the  scenes  of  his 
former  greatness.  His  mighty  intellect  was  in  fall  vigor. 
Disease  had  not  impaired  its  deamess  or  its  power.  Then  it 
was  that  he  gave  formal  and  solemn  testimony  to  tiie  truth 
and  precionsness  of  the  Gospel.  He  directed  the  following 
inscription  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb  :  ^^ '  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  Thou  mine  unbelief.'  Philosophical  argument,  especially 
when  drawn  from  the  vastness  of  the  universei  in  comparison 
with  the  apparent  insignificance  of  this  globe,  has  sometimes 
shaken  my  reason  for  the  &ith  that  was  in  me ;  but  my  heart 
has  always  assured  and  reassured  me  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  a  divine  reality.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
can  not  be  a  mere  human  production.  This  belief  enters  into 
the  very  depth  of  my  conscience.  The  whole  history  of  man 
proves  it.  Daniel  Webstbb."  Kever,  when  he  stood  before 
the  Senate,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength,  was  he  more  anx- 
ious that  his  language  should  be  strong  and  his  meaning  dear; 
never,  on  any  former  occasion  of  his  life,  was  he  invested  with 
a  higher  moral  sublimity,  than  when,  lying  upon  his  bed  of 
death,  he  rendered  this  last  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  There,  upon  the  tombstone  of  the  illustrious  and 
peerless  expounder  and  defender  of  the  Constitution,  steads 
that  solemn  inscription,  to  be  read  by  future  generations,  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity  and  humility  as  a  believer  in  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  What  is  the  worth  or  significance  of  a 
sneer  of  Voltaire  in  comparison  with  the  deliberate  and  dying 
testimony  of  such  a  man  ?  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Webster  at  one 
time  entertained  the  idea  of  composing  a  treatise  on  the  inter- 
nal evidences  of  Christianity.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  design  was  never  carried  into  effect.  Such  a  work  from 
such  a  mind  would  have  been  a  treasure  of  priceless  value  to 
the  world. 

These  are  the  witnesses  whom  our  author  has  summoned  to 
the  stand.  We  will  ourselves  add  two  others  to  the  list.  The 
first  was  a  late  venerable  ex-President  of  the  United  States — 
John  Quincy  Adams.  And  who  was  John  Quincy  Adams? 
A  man  distinguished  alike  for  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  the  independence  of  his  judgment,  the 
energy  of  his  character,  and  the  purity  of  his  private  life ;  a 
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man  in  whose  death  not  America  alone,  but  the  civilized  world 
saw  the  extinction  of  one  of  its  brightest  luminaries.  In  him 
we  hear  the  voice,  not  of  a  bigot  or  dreaming  enthusiast,  but 
of  a  true  Christian  philosopher.  Would  our  readers  know 
what  he  thought  of  the  Ohristian  religion  ?  We  refer  them  to 
hia  admirable  Letters  to  his  Son,  where  they  will  find  a  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  defense  of  the  Bible,  as  *a  book  divinely 
inspired,  the  choicest  gift  of  God  to  man. 

Our  second  witness  is  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  And  who 
was  John  Marshall  ?  A  jurist,  whose  fame  fills  the  civilized 
world ;  whose  juridical  learning  has  never  been  surpassed ; 
whose  intellect^was  at  once  comprehensive,  profound,  vigorous, 
penetrating,  and  cautious ;  and  whose  legal  opinions  are  quoted 
as  authority,  not  only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  throughout 
all  the  States,  both  of  America  and  Europe.  And  what  was 
his  estimate  of  the  truth  and  value  of  Christianity  ?  We  will 
answer  this  interrogatory  by  relating  a  well-authenticated 
anecdote,  which  we  have  never  seen  in  print,  though  it  may 
have  been  published.  We  give  it  on  the  authori^  of  Prof. 
Bicbard  Henry  Lee,  LL.D.,  late  of  Washington  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  himself  received  it  firom  the  clergyman  who 
fenned  one  of  the  party.  On  an  evening,  late  in  ti^e  autumn, 
fimr  travellers  happened  to  be  guests  at  a  small  tavern  in  one 
of  the  mountain  ranges  lying  between  Winchester,  Ya.,  and 
Cumberland,  Md.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Chief-Justice, 
an  intelligent  clergyman,  and  two  young  lawyers,  all  unknown 
to  each  other,  except  the  two  last-mentioned*  After  supper, 
while  they  were  sitting  around  a  blazing  fire,  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  commenced  a  conversation  respecting  a  sermon 
which  they  had  heard  a  few  evening  before,  in  a  town  where 
they  had  been  attending  court  He  acknowledged  the  ability 
of  the  preacher,  but  said  he  was  not  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  to  warrant  a  reasonable  belief  in  it.  He  avowed 
his  unbelief^  and  urged  his  objections  to  Christianity.  His 
companion  argued  in  &vor  of  it,  and  endeavored  to  answer  the 
objections  stated.  During  this  debate,  the  Chief-Justice  and 
the  clergyman  remained  silent,  but  not  uninterested  listeners. 
At  length  the  skeptic,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  he  felt 
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divinitj.  It  claims  to  be  a  revelation  of  mercj  from  God, 
and,  by  an  internal  light  and  power  of  its  own,  it  manifests  it- 
self as  snch  to  the  heart  of  every  sincere  and  humble  believer. 
As  Mr.  Webster  declares  in  the  extract  cited  above :  Beason 
may  sometimes  falter ;  philosophical  argument  may  cloud  the 
intellectual  perceptions ;  doubt  and  perplexity  may  invade  the 
judgment;  but  the  heart  assures  and  re^ures  us,  that  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Cnrist  must  be  a  divine  reality. 

Dr.  Mathews,  in  his  fourth  lecture,  considers  the  subject  of 
Christianity  as  contrasted  with  Infidelity  in  its  influence  on 
the  happiness  of  man  in  this  world.  That  system  of  religious 
&ith,  which  tends  most  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  promo- 
tion of  human  happiness,  bears  upon  its  face  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  it  comes  from  God,  because  it  best  harmonizes  with 
His  benevolent  purpose  in  calling  us  into  being,  and  most  ef- 
fectively contributes  to  its  fuUfilment  Here,  then,  we  have, 
as  our  author  suggests,  a  simple,  plain,  and  reliable  test  of  the 
comparative  claims  of  Christianity  and  Infidelity  upon  the 
fidth  and  affections  of  mankind.  Let  us  weigh  the  two  sys« 
terns  in  these  balances.  Let  us  contrast  their  respective  in- 
fluence on  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  embraced  them. 
And  to  cut  off  all  pretense  of  unfairness  in  the  argument,  we 
win  omit  all  reference  to  what  awaits  men  in  the  future  world, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  question,  whether  the 
Christian  or  the  infidel  is  the  happier  man  in  the  present  life 
and  at  the  hour  of  death,  even  though  no  eternity  were  to 
follow. 

Infidels  talk  loudly  of  the  bondage  under  which  religion 
holds  its  votaries.  They  contrast,  with  an  air  of  triumph  and 
even  of  scorn,  this  alleged  misery  with  their  own  enlarged 
measure  of  enjoyment,  springing,  as  they  claim,  from  their  re- 
jection of  the  Bible.  It  is  manifest  that  the  appeal  here  must 
be  to  facts ;  to  facts,  therefore,  our  author  goes ;  on  facts  he 
stands ;  and  from  facts  he  constructs  an  argument  of  irresistible 
force,  as  well  as  of  admirable  symmetry  and  beauty.  And 
from  among  the  advocates  of  infidelity  he  selects  only  those 
who,  according  to  their  own  creed,  possessed  every  advantage 
tending  to  peace  and  happiness — ^wealth,  station,  genius,  learn- 
ing, fame,  and  an  admiration  and  homage  from  the  world. 
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which  even  kings  and  potentates  could  not  command.  They 
had  every  thing  bnt  religion.  K  infidelity  could  confer  happi* 
ness,  these  men  would  have  been  happy.  Let  us  intenrogate 
them  on  this  point  Let  us  listen  to  their  own  confeasions. 
Let  us  learn  from  their  own  lips  whether  all  their  high  attain- 
ments and  honors  could  give  them  contentment  and  happiness 
while  they  lived  and  when  they  died.  Let  us  glance  at  aome 
of  them  while  yet  in  the  flower  of  their  greatness  and  atrragih, 
while  the  world  was  still  smiling  upon  them  with  its  flatteries^ 
and  their  fame  was  yet  towering  at  its  culminating  point  At 
such  a  period  of  his  life  let  us  hear  from  Yoltaire  the  ntterings 
of  his  heart,  in  view  of  all  around  him. 

'!  Who,^  he  exdidms,  "  can  without  horror  conaider  the  whole  world  as  the  em- 
pire of  dostmction  f  It  aboonds  with  murders ;  it  also  abounds  with  yictiiiu.  It 
is  a  vast  field  of  carnage  and  contagion.  Every  species  is  without  pitj  pmmed, 
and  torn  to  pieces  through  the  earth,  and  air,  and  water.  In  man  there  is  more 
wretchedness  than  in  all  the  other  animals  put  together.  He  loves  life,  and  yet  he 
knows  that  he  must  die.  If  he  enjoys  a  transient  good,  he  suffers  various  evili^ 
and  is  at  kst  devoured  bj  worms.  This  knowledge  is  his  ftol  prerogatiYe ;  other 
animals  have  it  not    *    *    *    *    I  wish  that  I  had  never  been  bom." 

What  sad  accents  are  these !  And  yet  they  were  uttered  by 
a  man,  who,  at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  was  the  enyy  of 
princes;  a  man  admired,  flattered,  caressed,  loaded  with  honors, 
and  graced  with  a  fame  of  unequalled  brilliancy  and  breadth, 
both  as  a  wit  and  a  philosopher.  All  these  advantages  were 
of  no  avail  in  procuring  for  him  peace  of  mind.  They  could 
not  scatter  the  gloom  that  encompassed  him,  nor  shed  a  soli- 
tary glimmer  of  hope  or  happiness  on  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
unknown  future. 

!N^ot  less  dreary  and  disconsolate  were  the  views  and  feelings 
of  Hume. 

*'  Methinks,"  says  he,  "I  am  like  a  man  who,  having  struck  on  many  shoals  and 
quicksands,  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  passing  a  small  fKth,  has  the  teme* 
rity  to  put  out  to  sea  in  the  same  leaky,  weather-beaten  vessel,  and  even  carries  his 
ambition  so  &r  as  to  think  of  compassing  the  globe  imder  these  disadvantageous 
drcumstancea  My  memory  of  past  errors  makes  me  diffident  of  the  future;  the 
wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  disorder  of  the  faculties  I  must  employ  in  the 
inquiry,  increase  my  apprehensions ;  the  impossibility  of  correcting  or  amending 
these  faculties  reduces  me  almost  to  despair,  and  makes  me  resolve  to  perish  on  the 
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bairon  rook  on  which  I  am  at  present,  rather  than  enter  on  the  boandlees  ocean 
ivfaSdi  runs  out  into  immensity.  This  sadden  yiew  of  my  danger  strikes  me  with 
meibyidioly,  and  I  oan  not  finrbear  feeding  my  despair  with  all  those  desponding  re- 
llBOtioiii^  wfaidi  the  present  sol^^c^  fbmishes  me  with  in  abundance.  I  am  first 
afflrii^ted  and  oonibonded  with  that  forlorn  solitade  in  which  I  am  placed  in  my 
phOoBophy,  and  tuacsf  myself  some  mioouth,  strange  monster,  who,  not  being  able 
to  minc^  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  expelled  all  human  commerce,  and  left 
utteriyabaadoped  and  disconsolate.  Fain  would  I  run  into  the  crowd  ibr  shelter 
and  wanntii,  but  can  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  mix  up  with  such  deformity.  I 
oaU  iqpoQ  others  to  Join  me  in  order  to  make  a  company  apart,  but  no  one  will 
hearken  to  me ;  every  one  shuns  me,  and  keeps  at  a  distance  fiom  that  storm, 
wliidi  beats  upon  me  on  eveiy  side.  When  I  look  abroad,  I  see  on  every  side  dis- 
poto,  contradiction,  anger,  calumny,  and  detraction ;  when  I  turn  my  eye  inward, 
I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance.  AU  the  world  conspires  to  oppose  and 
oontmdiot  me,  though  such  is  my  weakness,  I  feel  my  opinions  loosen  and  fall  off 
of  themselves,  when  unsupported  by  the  approbation  of  others;  every  step  I  take 
Is  with  hesitation,  and  every  now  reflection  makes  me  dread  an  error  and  ab- 
■ardiij  in  my  reasoning ;  for  with  what  confidence  can  I  venture  on  such  bold 
anterpifaea,  when,  besides  those  numberless  infirmities  so  peculiar  to  myself  I  find 
wo  many  that  are  common  to  human  nature  7  This  intense  view  of  manifold  con- 
tradictions and  infirmities  in  human  reason,  has  so  worked  upon  my  brain  that  I 
am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can,  look  upon  no  opmion  as  more 
probable  and  likely  than  another.  Where  am  I,  or  what  f  From  what  causes  do  I 
derive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return?  Whose  favor  shall  I 
oomrt,  and  whose  anger  shall  I  dread  ?  What  beings  surround  me,  and  on  whom 
have  I  any  influence,  or  who  have  any  influence  on  me?  I  am  confounded  by  all 
theae  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  ima- 
ginable, environed  with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of 
every  member  and  faculty." 

This  confeseion  was  written  when  Hume  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  greatness  and  his  fame,  and  when  therefore,  if  ever,  his 
infidel  principles  should  have  given  him  peace  and  happiness. 
Yet  the  utterances  of  his  heart  contained  in  it  sound  like  a 
wail  of  the  lost  His  soul  is  agitated  with  doubt,  perplexity, 
and  terror;  while  a  gloom  of  despair,  black  as  the  pall  of  deatii, 
envelopes  him  on  every  side.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  furies, 
each  with  its  grinning  mouth,  its  blazing  torch,  its  scourge  of 
snakes,  and  its  long  pendent  tongue  red  with  gore,  had  fastened 
upon  him  before  the  time. 

Let  us  now  turn  with  our  author  to  another,  the  polished 
gentleman,  the  splendid  orator,  the  accomplished  scholar,  the 
brilliant  nobleman,  the  admired  and  applauded  courtier,  the 
urbane,  powerful,  envied,  but  infidel  Chesterfield.  What  does 
he  tell  us  of  the  power  of  infidelity  to  bestow  happiness  ? 
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"  I  have  ran,"  says  he,  "  the  silly  roonds  of  busineaB  and  of  pleMOie ;  and  I  hare 
done  with  them  aU.  I  have  ezy'(>7ed  all  the  pleasaree  of  the  worid,  and  oonse- 
qnently  know  their  flitility,  and  do  not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them  at  tlidr 
real  yalue,  which  is  in  troth  yery  low ;  whereas  those  who  hare  not  e^qMrifloOBd, 
always  overrate  thesL  *  *  *  *  When  I  reflect  back  upon  what  I  have  aeei^ 
what  I  haye  heard,  what  I  haye  done,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  aU  tint 
friyolons  huny,  and  bustle,  and  pleasure  of  the  world  had  any  reality;  and  I  \odk 
on  what  has  passed  as  one  of  those  wild  dreams  which  opimn  oooai^oiis^  and  I  hj" 
no  means  desire  to  repeat  the  nauseous  dose  fbr  the  sake  of  the  fhgitlye  flhaioo. 
Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  bear  this  melancholy  with  that  meritorious  oonstancy  and  la- 
signation,  which  most  people  boast  off  Na  I  can  not  help  it  I  bear  \X,  be- 
cause I  must  bear  it,  whether  I  will  or  no.  I  think  of  nothing  but  killing  time  the 
best  way  I  can,  now  that  he  has  become  my  enemy." 

And  what  is  the  testimony  of  an  infidel  poet,  distinguished 
alike  for  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  and  Ihe  intensity  of  his 
wickedness  ?  We  have  it  in  the  following  lines,  remarkable 
at  once  for  grace  of  expression,  vigor  of  thought,  and  the  cold 
and  startling  light  which  they  let  in  upon  the  inner  world  of 
the  skeptic : 

"  Though  gay  companions  o*er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill, 
Though  pleasure  fill  the  maddening  soul, 
The  heart,  the  heart  is  lonely  stilL 

"  Count  o*er  the  joys  thme  hours  haye  seen. 
Count  o*er  thy  days  from  anguish  flree, 
And  know  whatoycr  thou  hast  been, 
*Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 

'^  Nay,  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been. 
Men  and  the  world  I  so  much  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene.*' 

This  is  what  infidelity  can  do  for  the  infidel  in  the  way  of 
bestowing  happiness  upon  him.  Every  faculty  seems  to  be 
an  inlet  of  misery;  bitterness  is  in  every  cup  from  which  he 
drinks ;  go  where  he  will,  do  what  he  will,  think  what  he  will, 
and  say  what  he  will,  an  indefinable  dread  appears  ever  to 
hover  over  his  soul,  to  oppress  his  spirit,  to  cloud  his  joys,  and, 
to  darken  and  deform  the  fair  scene  around  him.  Now,  with 
those  wailings  of  hate  and  despair,  which  we  have  heard  issu- 
ing from  the  infidel  heart  and  the  infidel  pen,  let  us  contrast 
the  experiences  of  the  sincere  and  devout  believer  of  the 
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Qospel.  Let  us  turn  from  the  apostles  of  infidelitj  to  the 
great  apostle  of  Christianity ;  from  Voltaire,  Home,  Chester- 
field, and  Bjron,  the  votaries  of  the  world,  to  Paul,  the  serv- 
ant of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Li  genius,  learning,  taste,  elo- 
quence, general  culture,  and  social  position,  he  was,  to  say  the 
least,  the  equal  of  these  men.  Yet  all  the  admiration,  aU  the 
homage,  all  the  honors,  and  all  the  fame  to  be  won  through 
these  high  advantages,  brilliant  and  fascinating  as  thej  woiJd 
have  been  to  most  minds,  he  flung  away,  and  accepted,  in 
their  stead,  poverty,  toil,  scorn,  obloquy,  and  persecution,  that 
he  might  preach  forgiveness  and  salvation  to  a  perishing  world, 
through  the  death  of  One  who  had  been  crucified  as  a  male- 
fiictor.  Kight  and  day,  throughout  a  long  life,  with  a  resolu- 
tion and  an  energy  which  no  opposition  could  shake  or  danger 
appal,  he  labored  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  but  he  i*e- 
ceived  not,  as  the  recompense  of  his  toils,  an  item  of  the 
world's  wealth,  honor,  or  applause.  Yet  what  does  he  tell  us 
of  the  habitual  frame  of  his  spirit  ?  ^^  Being  justified  by  fiuth, 
we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by 
whom  also  we  have  access,  by  faith,  into  this  grace  wherein 
we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Gk)d."  But  per- 
haps this  peace  was  felt  only  when  skies  were  bright  and  seas 
were  tranquiL  Hear  our  apostle  again :  "  We  glory  in  tribu- 
lations abo ;  knowing  that  tribulation  workeih  patience ;  and 
patience,  experience ;  and  experience  hope ;  and  hope  maketh 
not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  Gk)d  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us."  But  as- 
saredly  this  bright  and  elevating  hope  will  fail  him,  when 
calamities  fall  thick  and  fast  and  heavy  upon  him ;  then  his 
comfortB  will  dry  up,  and  anguish  will  invade  his  heart.  If o ; 
hear  him  yet  again:  amid  '^ perils  in  the  city,  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  perils  on  the  sea,  perils  by  the  heathen,  perils  by 
fisdse  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness ; "  in  imprisonments,  stripes,  and 
shipwreck,  he  tells  us :  ^'  We  faint  not ;  for,  though  our  out- 
wtfd  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 
For  our  light  afiUction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for 
us  a  fiEur  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Let 
this  be  so,  but  when  death  by  violmce,  death  on  the  scaffold 
Vol.  IY.— 81 
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or  at  the  stake,  is  in  immediate  prospect  before  him,  then, 
beyond  a  peradventare,  his  courage  will  quail,  his  delights 
will  wither,  and  trembling  will  lay  hold  upon  him.  No,  it  is 
then,  jnst  Uien,  that  his  peace  swells  like  a  river,  and  riaes  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Hear  him  yet  once  more :  ^  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. 
I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  cotme,  I 
have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
also  that  love  his  appearing." 

Such  was  Paul,  and  such  the  peace  and  joy  of  his  spirit 
amid  all  the  complicated  trials  that  pressed  upon  him  through 
life  and  at  life's  closing  scene.    Gould  there  be  a  more  pe^ 
feet  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between  the  experience  of 
the  distinguished  infidels,  whose  confessions  are  cited  above, 
and  the  experience  of  the  distinguished  Christian,  whose 
breathings  of  love  and  joy  come  upon  us  from  the  pages  of 
his  immortal  Letters,  like  the  symphonies  of  some  celestial 
choir?    Li  them,  even  when  the  world  is  lavishing  upon  them 
its  smiles  and  its  flatteries,  we  behold  gloom,  uncertainty,  dis- 
content, satiety,  disgust,  perturbation,  upbnddings  of  con- 
science,  despair,  anguish  of  mind,  hatred  of  their  species,  ^ 
sour  and  sullen  temper  of  soul,  and  a  blasphemous  arraign^ 
ment  of  Providence ;  in  him,  even  when  the  world  frowned 
upon  him  and  casts  out  his  name  as  evil,  we  see  light,  confl — 
deuce,  peace,  contentment  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  fervenC:^ 
philanthropy,  heart-felt  submission  to  the  Divine  disposals^ 
courageous  endurance  of  trials,  a  jubilant  anticipation  of  vic-^ 
tory  over  all  enemies,  and  the  calm  but  sublime  triumphs  o 
Christian  faith  and  hope. 

Socrates  defined  true  philosophy  to  be  "  the  study  of  death;" 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  prepare  for  deallt 
before  it  overtakes  us.  Death  is  an  alembic  of  terrible  power. 
It  tears  away  the  veil  of  deceit  from  the  heart,  however  long 
and  closely  it  may  have  been  worn,  and  puts  the  final  seal  to 
the  character  of  a  man.  The  utterances  that  come  to  us  from 
the  borders  of  the  grave  are  like  an  echo  from  eternity.  Here 
if  anywhere,  a  man  puts  off  all  masks,  and  speaks  and  ads 
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with  tnitli  and  sincerity.  Testimony,  therefore,  rendered  in  a 
dying  hour,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  possessing  a  peculiar 
yalae  and  importance.  Let  ns,  then,  place  the  dying  infidel 
and  the  dying  Christian  side  by  side,  and  learn  from  them- 
aelyea  what  they  felt  and  avowed  in  the  solemn,  truth-reveal- 
ing hour  of  death. 

Hobbes  had  employed  his  massive  powers  against  Christ- 
ianity. He  was  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  equanimity 
and  self-possession.  Yet  how  did  he  meet  death  ?  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  when  a  Christian  would  have  desired  '^  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ"  What  were  his  feelings  in  view 
of  his  approaching  end  ?  ^^  I  am  about,"  said  he,  ''  to  take  a 
leap  in  the  dark ;  were  I  master  of  the  world,  I  would  give  it 
all  to  live  one  day  longer."  His  infidel  friends  expressed  sur- 
prise, and  told  him  it  was  a  confession  unworthy  of  the  Phi- 
losopher of  Malmesbury.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  re- 
plied :  ^  What  shall  I  be  the  better  for  all  that  when  I  am 
dead  f  I  say  again,  if  I  had  the  whole  world  to  dispose  of,  I 
would  give  it  all  to  live  a  single  day  longer." 

James  Hervey  is  a  name  that  will  ever  be  fragrant  and 
grateful  to  the  Church  of  Christ  for  the  sweetness  of  his  cha- 
racter and  the  value  of  his  writings.  When,  at  the  age  of 
forly-four,  with  no  weight  of  years  to  make  him  weary  of  the 
world,  and  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  thousands  who 
shared  his  friendship  and  generosity,  he  saw  his  end  approach- 
ing, so  fiur  from  desiring,  like  Hobbes,  to  stay  in  this  world 
another  day,  or  even  another  hour,  he  exclaimed:  ^'How 
thankful  am  I  for  death  I  It  is  the  passage  to  the  Lord  and 
giver  of  eternal  life.  O  welcome,  welcome  death  I  Thou  may- 
est  well  be  reckoned  among  the  treasures  of  the  Christian, 
•  To  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain.* " 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  death-bed  of  another  infidel,  the 
witty,  the  brilliant,  the  far-fanied  Voltaire.  Here  we  shall  wit- 
ness a  scene  so  appalling,  that  it  has  few  parallels  in  those  pic- 
tores  of  remorse,  that  startle  and  shock  us  by  their  horror.  Dur- 
ing the  two  months  which  followed  the  attack  that  terminated 
his  life, 

"He  WM,"  MJ8  Dr.  ICathewB,  "  tortared  with  an  agonj  of  mind  that  somotimes 
led  bim  to  gnedi  his  teeth  hi  faopotoiit  rage  agahiet  hoth  God  and  man.    At  other 
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times,  in  plointiTO  aocenta,  he  would  plead,  *  0  Cbiiatl  0  Lord  JeBusI*  and  tiien, 
taming  away  his  face,  be  would  cry  out  that  he  must  die,  abandoned  of  Gkxl  and 
man.  As  his  end  approached,  bis  condition  became  more  and  more  fiiglitftil,  so 
that  his  infidel  associates  wore  reluctant  to  approach  the  bed  of  the  ^jing  Uil- 
phemer,  while  they  strove  to  gpiard  the  door  against  the  entrance  of  tiuMe  who 
might  become  fresh  witnesses  of  the  revoltbig  tragedy.  Even  his  nmne  npeatodlj 
ezdaimed,  that  *  for  all  the  wealth  of  Europe,  she  would  never  see  *"f4ihflr  fiilldel 
die.'  His  physician,  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  sight  during  his  brief  viiiti,  de- 
clared that  the  torments  of  Orestes  by  the  fabled  Furies,  would  give  bat  a  JUnt 
idea  of  Yoltaire^s agony;  and  that  he  ardently  wished  those  who  had  been  po^ 
verted  by  the  infldeVs  writings  could  have  been  present  at  his  death,  idiea  tiiej 
could  not  have  fiuled  to  find  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  Such  was  the  weQ-ettested 
end  of  Yoltcure.  It  was  a  scene  of  horror  that  lies  beyond  exaggeratioD,  Ibr  those 
who  saw  most  of  it  all  agree  that  words  are  not  adequate  to  describe  it." 

With  this  frightful  and  revolting  scene  let  ns  contrast  th^ 
death  of  Pajson.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  ever]^ 
thing  in  the  circumstances  of  his  family  and  his  ministiy  to 
tract  and  attach  him  to  earth ;  surrounded  by  thousands  wh 
loved  and  admired  him,  and  would  gladly  have  strewed 
path  with  flowers.    Yet  despite  all  these  attractions,  he  bless 
ed  God  on  his  death-bed,  that  the  hour  of  his  departure 
come.    When  asked,  "  Do  you  feel  reconciled  i"  he  replied : 


"  Oh  I  that  is  too  cold,    I  rejoice,  I  triumph,  and  this  hi^pineas  will  endure 
long  as  Grod,  Himself  for  it  consists  in  admiring  and  adoring  Him.     I  can  find  n 
words  to  express  my  happiness.    I  seem  to  be  swimming  in  a  river  of  pleefluie- 
which  is  carr3ring  me  on  to  the  great  fountain.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    Hithoto  I  ha^ 
viewed  God  as  a  fixed  star,  bright  indeed,  but  often  intercepted  by  donda ;  bu*^ 
now  He  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  spreads  into  a  sun,  so  vast  and 
that  the  sight  is  too  dazzling  for  flesh  and  blood  to  sustain.    I  see,  I  see  deari^ 
that  aU  these  same  glorious  and  dazzling  perfections^  which  now  only  senre 
kindle  my  affections  into  a  flame,  and  to  melt  down  my  soul  into  the  same 
image,  would  bum  and  scorch  me  like  a  consuming  fire,  if  I  were  an  impeniten' 
sinner.    4^    *    *    *    The  celestial  city  is  now  fiill  in  my  view.    Its  glories 
upon  me ;  its  sounds  strike  upon  my  ears ;  and  its  spirit  is  breathed  into  my 
Nothing  separates  me  fix)m  it  but  the  river  of  death,  and  that  appeara  but  an  i 
significant  rill,  that  may  be  crossed  by  a  single  step,  whenever  (3od  shaU  give  perrr 
mission.'' 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Davicf 
Hume.    We  must  greatly  condense  the  very  interesting  ac  • 
count  of  these  scenes  given  by  our  author.    Hume's  death  has 
ever  been  a  subject  of  boast  among  infidels  as  worthy  of  a 
great  philosopher;   they  magnify  his  self-possession;   they 
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appland  his  great  composnre;  they  tell  tis  how  uncon- 
cerned he  sat  with  them  at  the  card-tahle;  they  repeat 
the  silly  jests  which  he  said  he  would  have  with  CSiaron  in 
Groesing  the  fable^  Styx ;  and  all  this,  when  he  knew  him- 
aelf  to  be  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  A  mask  to  hide 
what  was  going  on  within  his  breast !  Death  is  not  a  frolic  ; 
and  it  is  against  natnre  and  philosophy  to  view  it  as  such,  to 
go  to  it  as  snoh.  Yet  Hnme  wished  to  have  it  thought  that 
he  came  to  the  encounter  with  death  as  to  a  holiday  sport 
No  man  ever  did  such  a  thing  honestly ;  no  man  could  do  it, 
without  first  obliterating  his  humanity.  He  may  act  such  a 
part ;  but  it  is  only  acting ;  and  the  acting,  as  in  Hume's  case, 
will  be  sure  to  be  awkwardly  performed.  But  even  Hume 
could  not  play  this  game  without  some  interludes.  Affecta- 
tion is  a  tiresome  task,  and  it  must  be  especially  so  to  a  dying 
man.  In  the  day  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  infidel  com- 
panions, Hume  succeeded  in  acting  the  part  of  a  trifier  with 
tolerable  success.  But  there  were  times  when  the  pangs  of 
his  violated  conscience  made  themselves  awfully  plain,  and 
brought  his  death-bed  into  a  fearful  resemblance  to  tiiat  of  the 
wretched  Voltaire.  In  tlie  hour  of  midnight,  and  when,  as 
the  forlorn  and  uncomforted  sufferer  imagined,  no  witness  was 
near  who  would  tell  the  mortifying  tale,  he  became  a  different 
and  more  honest  man.  He  was  then,  at  times,  convulsed  with 
remorse  and  fear ;  his  trembling  frame  caused  the  very  bed 
beneath  him  to  shake ;  and  his  moans  of  mental  distress  be- 
came so  appalling  as  to  render  it  painful  for  his  attendants  to 
remain  near  him. 

In  juxtaposition  with  this  let  us  place  the  dying  testimony 
of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Wilberforce,  the  able  writer, 
the  wise  statesman,  the  enlightened  philanthropist : 

"Cknne^  sit  near  to  me,**  said  he  to  one  tenderly  beloTed,  when  he  saw  his  end 
i^pproadiinfi^  "  come  sit  near  to  me.  Let  me  lean  on  you.  Qod  bless  yon,  my  dear. 
We  shall  walk  no  fhrther  through  this  world  togetiier;  but  I  hope  we  shall  meet 

i&  beayen.    Let  us  talk  of  heayen.    Do  not  weep  Ibr  me,  dear  F ;  do  not 

WMp^  for  I  am  yery  happy.  Bat  think  of  me,  and  let  the  thought  make  you  press 
fbrward.  I  never  knew  happiness,  till  I  found  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  *  *  * 
Nothing  convinoes  me  more  of  the  reality  of  the  change  within  me,  than  the  fbel- 
Ssgs  with  which  I  can  contemplate  a  separation  fiom  my  fiunily.    I  now  feel  so 
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weaned  firom  earth,  and  mj  affections  bo  modi  in  heaven,  that  I  can  leave  70a  aO 
withoat  regret ;  jet  I  do  not  love  70a  leas,  bnt  God  more.'* 

To  the  names  already  cited  of  Christians  who  have  died  in 
peace  and  triumph,  onr  author  adds  those  of  Bede,  Hofls,  Bid- 
ley,  Latimer,  Goodwin,  John  Tennent,  Gordon  Hill,  Hosarti 
Janeway,  and  Toplady.  To  these  might  be  added  a  catalogae 
which  would  fill  volumes.  Since  then,  infidelity  leaves  the 
greatest  and  the  wisest  of  her  votaries  without  comfort  in  lift, 
and  without  hope  in  death,  while  Christianity  spreads  before 
the  Christian,  both  through  life  and  in  death,  a  hope  full  of 
immortality,  we  can  not  doubt  which  of  the  two  systems  is 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man,  whether  living  or  dying. 
Here  is  an  argument,  intelligible  to  all,  and  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble force,  in  favor  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion, 
since,  obviously,  it  is  a  religion  which  best  accords  with  the 
benevolent  design  of  the  Deity  in  the  creation  of  man.  In 
view  of  these  striking  exemplifications  of  the  power  of  Christ- 
ianity to  sweeten  life  and  soothe  the  dying  hour,  well  does  our 
author  close  the  present  lecture  in  these  eloquent  and  impress- 
ive words :  '^  Grant,  if  you  will  for  a  moment,  that  the  Gospel 
is  but  a  &ble,  our  faith  in  it  a  mere  delusion,  and  that  our 
hope  and  joy  from  it  are  but  a  dream.  What  dream  was  ever 
like  it  ?  What  dream  was  ever  so  blessed  ?  If  we  do  but 
dream  in  all  that  we  hope  and  believe, whether  living  or  dying, 
in  mercy  to  us,  let  us  dream  on,  let  us  dream  for  ever.  TSx% 
man  that  would  awake  us  is  our  worst  enemy.  For  when  he 
has  dispelled  our  dream,  so  joyous  and  heavenly  as  we  find  it, 
what  has  he  to  give  us  in  its  place  but  bitter  despair }" 

The  volume  before  us  contains  two  additional  lectures,  one 
exhibiting  the  ^'Influence  of  the  Bible  on  the  Intellect  of 
Man,"  and  the  other  showing  how  unfounded  is  the  "  Prejudice 
that  Extensive  Learning  is  hostile  to  the  Spirit  of  True  Piety." 
These  two  papers  are  marked  by  the  same  grasp  of  thought, 
the  same  high  analytical  and  logical  power,  and  the  same  ease 
and  dignity  of  style,  as  those  which  have  already  passed  under 
review.  But  we  are  admonished  by  the  length  which  our  ar- 
ticle has  already  reached,  to  withdraw  the  hand. 

This  work  has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition  within  less 
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than  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  publication.  Nor  can 
we  omit  to  express  the  pleasure  we  feel  at  knowing  that  this 
rapid  sale  has  been,  in  part,  occasioned  by  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  among  students  in  our  colleges  and  semi- 
naries, through  funds  contributed  for  the  purpose  by  liberal 
gentlemen,  who  have  appreciated  the  value  of  the  argument, 
and  its  importance  to  our  educated  youth. 

The  printer  has  well  performed  his  part  in  the  issue  of  this 
volume.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  elegant 
specimen  of  typography  from  the  American  press.  It  en- 
lumces  materially  the  pleasure  of  reading  to  be  permitted  to 
torn  over  pages  of  such  exquisite  beauty. 

We  take  leave  of  Dr.  Mathews  *for  the  present,  in  the  hope 
of  soon  meeting  him  again  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  his 
learned,  able,  timely,  and  useful  work. 
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Xagland. — ^The  two  great  cases  which  have  excited  ao  much  interest 
and  axdtement  for  a  conaiderahle  time  have  arrived,  the  one  at  a  stop, 
wludi  mav,  or  may  not,  we  think  will,  be  final ;  the  other  to  a  foil  termina- 
tioOy  bj  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  The  Denison  case,  sent 
by  ihib  Qoazi  of  Queen's  Bench  to  the  Arches  Court,  where  Sir  J.  Dodaon 
had  previously  declined  to  try  it,  has  there  been  arrested  by  the  purely 
tadinicaJ  impediment  of  limitation  of  time,  and  the  case  was  dismissed  on 
the  ground  that  two  years  had  elapsed  between  the  allied  offense  and  the 
smt  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  such  a  discoyerr  was  announced  at  so  late 
a  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  one  not  creditable  to  Dr.  Denison's  counsd. 
The  ease  was  heard  on  April  20th  and  2l8t,  and  judgment  ^ven  on  the 
28d.  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  great  question  is  ended. 
Either  by  pressing  this  particular  case  onward,  or  by  some  other  way,  in 
wfaidi  those  who  seek  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  our  stendards  and  church, 
and  who  wiU  probably  be  better  prepared  for  the  technical  obstacles  so 
freely  used  on  this  occasion,  we  hope  to  see  the  Question  fiurly  tried.  When 
once  the  final  tribunal  is  brought  to  decide  on  the  main  point,  we  have  no 
IsaTa  lor  the  result  The  question  is  then  the  BiUe,  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
Churdi  of  Endand  in  her  true  form  against  Rome.  But  until  that  point 
can  be  reached  the  opposition  of  not  merely  those  who  are  abready  Roman- 
ista  in  heart  and  traitors  in  act^  but  also  of  that  inert  mass,  which  fears  all 
Mitation  and  which  would  stifle  all  discussion  of  the  pointi  and  even  that 
M  some  good  and  earnest  men,  from  mistaken  views,  is  to  be  looked  for. 
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The  jadgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  cases 
of  St  Paul  8,  Enightsbridge,  and  St  Barnabas*,  Pimlico,  was  deliyered  Maixtii 
21  st;  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Femberton  Leigh,  and  occupied  nearly  two  hours 
in  the  reading.  The  decision  strikes  us  as  eminently  sensible,  conserratiTe, 
and  moderate,  tolerating  mere  ornament,  (perhaps  too  fiu*,)  but  cmshing  it 
out  when  the  offispring  or  exponent  of  false  theology.  The  use  of  Che  cross, 
as  an  architectural  ornament,  either  internal  or  external,  is  not  IbfbMdfln, 
but  it  must  not  be  used  as  an  object  of  yeneration,  or  attuiied  to  tiie  eom- 
munion-table.  The  minister  is  allowed  to  haye  wnat  colors  his  taste  ng^ 
eests  for  the  covering  of  the  communion-table,  when  not  in  tue^  but  during 
me  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  must  be  covered  with  "a  fidr  white 
linen  doth,"  and  lace  and  embroidery  are  not  permitted.  Credenoe  tables 
are  permitted,  and  are  spoken  of  **  as  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  ad- 
juncts to  a  communion-teble  than  to.  an  altar ;"  but  iUme  aUan  are  iOejpd: 
movable  tables  of  wood  alone  are  permitted,  and  the  decision  of  Sir  H.  J. 
Fust  in  Faulkner  v.  Litchfield  is  indorsed.  This  is  the  great  point  of  the 
decision,  for  it  shows  how  the  Lord's  Supper  itself  is  to  be  regar^dd.  Under 
this  decision  the  wooden  cross  on  the  chancel-screen  of  St  Kamabas*  is  per- 
mitted, but  '*  the  stone  structure"  in  the  same  church,  and  the  cross  on  i^ 
nre  to  be  removed,  (the  same  with  the  cross  on  the  communion-table  at  St 
Paul's,)  and  a  communion  table  of  wood  to  be  substituted. 

When  we  remember  that  Rome's  great  error  on  this  subject  has  been 
professedly  built  on  the  simple  words  of  Holy  Writ^  and  that  the  dear  I^ 
testant  teachings  of  our  Artides,  and  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  com- 
munion office,  have  been  gotten  over  to  allow  of  these  ooquetAings  witfa 
Rome,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ingenuity  of  those  whom  tiuB 
judgment  offends  is  taxed  to  get  round  it  W&t  the  character  of  the  judg- 
ment is,  can  better  be  seen  by  these  efforts  than  by  assumed  satisfhction  on 
the  part  of  the  Tractarians.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  attempt  to  evade 
the  judgment,  the  former  by  raising  a  cross  on  a  *' super-altar,"  considering 
it  would  then  be  allowable  as  an  architectural  ornament,  by  suggesting  that 
Jao  doth  might  have  a  Mnge,  so  long  as  it  was  not  attached  but  textile,  and 
that  the  Tractarian  might  yet  commune  with  elements  placed  on  **a  smaQ 
slab  of  stone,"  let  into  ue  table.  How  miserably  trifling  and  childish  would 
all  this  be,  if  not  miserably  dishonest,  and  the  imaginings  not  of  a  child,  but 
a  man  ?  We  need  not  ask  if  these  men  can  be  honest  members  of  their 
Church,  but  we  may  ask  if  they  can  have  any  idea  of  what  spiritual  reli- 
gion is. 

Nor  is  this  mere  dreaming,  for  Easter-day's  proceedings  at  some  churdieB 
in  London  were  of  a  character  to  excite  mingled  emotions  of  contempt  and 
indignation.  It  was  proposed  to  introduce  new  vestments  also,  the  alb^ 
chasuble,  and  tunicle.  Happily  the  new  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  is  one 
with  whom  the  treatment  of  such  persons  may  safely  be  left,  combining 
wisdom  and  moderation  with  thoroughly  Protestant  and  practical  sentimenta 
He  has  recently  appeared  at  the  anniversaries  of  the  Church  Missioiiazy 
and  Bible  Societies,  and  it  is  said  was  one  of  the  signers  of  "  the  letter  of  the 
four  tutors"  of  Oxford,  the  first  official  protest  there  against  the  then  new 
movement  of  the  Tractarians.  He  has  been  violently  attacked  by  the  new 
paper,  the  Union,  which  has  recently  honored  in  the  same  way  the  two 
Archbishops  and  sixteen  Bishops  who  voted  with  government  on  Lord 
Derby's  motion,  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  for  preaching  in  the  l£tigi?A 
chapels  in  Scotland,  and  Bishop  Longley,  of  Durham,  for  abetting  him  by 
presiding  at  a  Church  Missionarjr  Society  meeting  in  Durham,  at  whidi  he 
introduced  his  brother  in  flattering  terms,  rthe  visit  of  the  former  Bishop 
having  been  undertaken  in  view  of  the  said  oodety,)  mkI  of  Demi  Close,    u 
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18  Btated  in  that  paper,  among  other  things  on  which  we  desire  better  au- 
thoritjr,  that  Bishop  Tait  has  refused  to  indorse,  as  any  num  of  sense  mi^t 
have  presumed,  the  Jesuitical  refinement  of  logic,  wmch  would,  under  the 
reeent  judgment,  tolerate  the  **  super-altar,"  and  the  paper  groans  over 
curates  bdng  left  to  take  **  the  first  steps  in  the  resumption  of  the  l^;al 
Testmoits  of  the  Church.*'  He  is  carrying  out  the  judgment  and  executing 
his  discretion  in  relation  to  things  left  in  the  power  of  the  Ordinary.  We 
think  we  haye  said  enough  to  cause  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  to  be 
thankfiil  tib^t  the  great  Diocese  of  London  has  such  a  Bishop  as  Dr.  Tait 

The  interests  of  the  Church  are  in  England  so  mingled  with  those  of  the 
state,  as  to  give  to  political  matters  there  a  religious  importance  they  do 
not  possess  with  us.  But  esnecially  since  the  policy  of  the  Palmerston 
ministnr  in  Church  matters  has  been  so  decided,  givinff  to  the  Church  in  quick 
saooession  such  Bishops  as  VUliers,  Baring,  Tai^  and  Bickcrsteth,  and  since 
the  ecclesiastical  element  has  entered  even  into  a  contested  election,  the 
political  world  becomes  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  religious  man,  and  the 
BOBtafaiing  of  a  ministry  which  has  produced  such  fruits  of  great  import- 
ance. En^and  has  recently  been  agitated  by  a  contested  election,  in  which 
one  of  the  points  effected  was  that  the  late  kind  of  appointments  should 
oontiniie. 

Attacks  were  made  on  the  ministry  in  both  Houses  on  the  China  question, 
whid^  was  adopted  as  a  popular  ehetal  de  bataille  ;  in  the  House  by  a  mo- 
tion of  the  Etfl  of  Derby,  which  was  negatiyed  by  146  to  110,  (2  Arch- 
UshopB  and  16  Bishops  yoting  with  ministers,  and  5  against  them,)  and  in 
tiie  House  of  Commons,  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  which  preyailed,  by  ** 
968  to  247,  and  soon  after  which,  not  unreluctantly,  we  surmise.  Lord  Pal- 
menrton  announced  that  Parliament  would  be  dissolycd.  The  ^ssolution 
on  the  21st,  and  a  general  election  followed,  the  issue  of  which  was  giving 
the  ministers  a  majority  of  oyer  an  hundred  for  general  purposes.  Mr. 
CcMen  Mi  a  yictim  to  his  own  motion ;  for,  fearing  to  stand  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  he  tried  Huddersfield,  and  failed.  His  associate,  Mr. 
Bright  with  Milner  Gibson,  were  beaten  at  Manchester,  from  which  the 
Lei^^  took  its  name,  by  from  2000  to  8000,  and  the  Leaguers  were  throughout 
tiio  country  seyerely  handled.  Sir  W.  Clay  failed  to  carry  the  Tower 
Hamleta,  and  his  abolition  of  tithes  bill  must  be  intrusted  to  another.  Sir 
Joflhua  Walmsley,  despite  a  deprecatory  speech,  was,  we  are  glad  to  record, 
thrown  out  at  Leicester,  and  we  doubt  if  another  will  be  found  to  renew  hi$ 
Sunday-opening-of-the-Museum  motion.  The  Peelites  haye  been  generally 
muoooessful  tw>,  fbr  which  we  are  also  glad,  though  for  different  reasons. 
Mid,  as  a  body,  may  be  considered  to  haye  disappeared.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell has  been  chosen  for  the  City  of  London,  and  Lord  Ashley,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  enters  public  life  as  member  for  Hull,  the  constituency 
which  retamed  William  Wilberforce.  The  new  Parliament,  the  6th  of 
Qoeen  Victoria,  met  on  April  80th,  and  Mr.  J.  Eyelyn  Denison  was  chosen 
Speaker  by  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  contest  We  shall  not  now 
aUnde  to  matters  discussed,  but  not  decided  in  Parliament 

The  meeting  of  the  last  Conyocation  was  partiy  occupied  hy  the  considera- 
tioo  of  a  proposition  of  Bishop  ThirlwaU,  of  St  Dayid^s,  lookmg  to  action  hy 
the  Conyocation  of  York,  and  giring  that  body  an  unbecoming  hint  that  it 
ought  to  follow  the  example  of  its  luger  sister.  It  was,  howeyer,  so  opposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  an 
amendment  was  moyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  such  a  diluted  form  as  to 
be  harmless,  and  it  was  replied  to  wisely  b^  tiie  Archbishop  of  York.  In  the 
election  of  Proctors,  consequent  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  those  of 
the  Phnrince  of  York  seem  to  be  generally  opposed,  and  thoee  of  that  of 
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Canterbury  Urgely  in  &Yor  of  the  action  of  Ck>nYOcation.  The  two  nev 
bodies  met  on  May  1st ;  the  former  was  prorogued,  after  some  ineflbctail 
struggles,  imtanter;  the  latter  sat  and  transacted  oosiness,  if  it  oonld  be 
digmfied  with  that  designation.  The  Dean  of  Norwich  announced  that  the 
Dean  of  Ely  declined,  and  nominated  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  (Elliott^)  a  Low 
Churchman,  who,  after  a  protest  by  Archdeacon  Thorp,  against  its  being 
considered  as  an  indorsement  of  his  "  yiews  as  to  doctnne  and  church  m- 
emment,"  was  unanimously  elected.  The  Sermon  Qn  Latin)  was  preaoied 
in  SL  Paul's  by  the  Rev.  W .  Hayward  Cox. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Hinds,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  (made  without  any 
stipulation  for  a  pension.)  created  another  vacancy,  for  which  one  was  nom- 
inated, admirably  qualified  and  of  the  same  sound  stamp  as  ttiose  reoenti^ 
named,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  T.  Pelham,  Rector  of  Marylebone,  Londiin, 
where  he  had  won  golden  opinions.  His  name  had  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  See  of  Westminster,  a  movement  we  are  ^id 
to  see  not  abandoned  in  substance,  as  a  commission  has  been  appointedto 
consider  the  state  of  the  Dioceses  of  Canterbury,  London,  Winchester  and 
Rochester,  and  wo  hope  9ome  new  Diocese  will  be  created.  Hie  vacaner  in 
the  important  metropolitan  pulpit  of  Marylebone,  has  been  admiiablj  fSlei 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Kev.  Charles  J.  Phipps  Eyre,  Incumbent  of  EL 
diary's,  Bury  fit  Edmund's,  which  holds  congregations  of  firom  2000  to  8O00 
persons.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Perowne  will  be  the  ETsmining  Chaplain  of  the 
new  Bishop.  With  the  recent  admirable  appointments  of  BiahmNi,  what  a 
fine  class  of  Examining  Chapbuns  the  Church  of  England  is  gettmg  I  It  ii 
worth  while,  in  connection  with  the  recent  contest  to  note  the  qMMch  of 
the  Earl  of  Derb^  prior  to  the  dissolution,  in  whidi  he  disavowed  sympathv 
with  the  Tractanans.  And  yet,  if  he  had  succeeded,  witii  Ut.  Gladstone! 
influence  added  to  his  own  feelings  and  opinions,  we  shoidd  have  had,  fai  ill 
probability,  to  assume  a  very  different  tone  in  speaking  of  ecclesiastioal  ap- 
pointments from  that  which  it  has  been,  and  we  trust,  will  be,  our  paivilegi 
to  use. 

The  Rev.  Honrv  Alfbrd  has  been  nominated  as  Dean  of  Canterburr.  The 
Tractarians  have  been  rejoicing  at  Eton  at  the  election  of  the  B«v.  Mr.  C^l^ 
ridge.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis  has  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  new  Lidi- 
field  Theological  College,  about  which  there  was  so  much  difficultir,  and  the 
Rov.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Charles  Neate,  Professors  of  Poetry  and  Pditiol 
Economy,  respectively,  at  Oxford. 

The  anniversaries  this  year  have  been  interesting  and  numerous,  as  usoaL 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  reports  about  £119,000,  the  Ohuieh  Mii- 
sionary  Society  about  £123,000,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
nearly  £189,000.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  latter.  Dean  Close  referred  to 
the  subject,  before  alluded  to  gently  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  prayer 
at  its  meetings,  and  we  hope  something  will  result  firom  it  The  debut  of 
Lord  Ashley,  whom  his  fitther,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  introduced  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  is  to  be  mentioned,  and  the  appeir 
anco  of  some  of  the  newly  appointed  Bishops,  and  thsii  of  Bishop  Smitii,  of 
Kentucky,  Dr.  Tyng,  and  Mr.  Kirk. 

Charges  of  the  union  newspaper  (which  got  itself  into  an  awkward  posi- 
tion by  it)  and  Mr.  Baxter  against  Dean  Close,  of  Carlisle,  that  gentlmnan 
has  condescended  to  notice.  They  somewhat  resemble  the  charges  against 
Dr.  Hampden,  Bishop  of  Hampden,  and  are  of  a  somewhat  similarly  dis- 
creditable character  to  the  fidmess  of  his  assailants. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  Cc^ege  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Davidson,  is  not  such  as  to  give  a  high  iaea  of  the  doctrinil 
purity  of  that  denomination.    The  Committee  ask  for  **  exphmations.** 
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The  Ber.  Mr.  Maguire  has  at  last  soooeeded  in  getting  firmly  Boated  in 
tlMi  incun^Mocj  of  Glerkienwellf  and  has  oonunencMl  his  oiinisti^  there. 

After  ten  jears  from  the  commencement  of  the  repairs  of  Llandaff  Cathe- 
dnl,  iheY  have  so  lar  adraneed  as  to  allow  it  to  be  redpened  for  service. 

Special  serrices  for  the  working  classes  hare  been  held  in  St  Ifarjr's, 
ftplinginn^  tnd  a  serios  began  in  Ezetor  HaD,  bj  eminent  evangeUod  minis- 
tsn  oi  the  Chnidi  of  England,  the  opening  one  of  which  was  largely  ai- 
tetriifrit^  «Dd  we  look  for  gnat  success  and  much  good.  The  sermons  are  to 
be  printed  at  one  peimy  eadL 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Manning  has  been  appointed  ProTOst  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Metropolitan  Church  of  Westminster. 

Some  FeUows  <tf  Cdl^es  hsTe  petitioned  the  Cambridge  Uniyersity 
Gommissiim  in  reference  to  the  celibacy  of  the  Fellows. 

Tba  Rer.  Dr.  Halley,  of  Manchester,  is  to  be  the  President  of  New  Col- 
]«%  (Congrcoationa]^)  in  room  of  Dr.  Harris. 

Ifeal  Dow  has  arriyed  in  England,  been  welcomed  there,  and  spoken  in 
KxrterHalL 

The  deaths  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Scoresby  and  the  Rey.  Dr.  Hale,  Chaplain  to 
the  Britidi  Embassy  in  Paris,  are  announced. 


laoUaad.— The  Rt  Rey.  William  Skinner,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  ramas  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  is  dead.  It  was  this  prdate 
iriio  ezcommimicated  Sir  William  Dunbar,  in  which  he  was  worked  at 
law,  sod  the  congregations  of  his  denominatioii  were,  by  the  House  of 
LsHa,  held  to  be  only  protected  as  dissenting  tiongrentions,  its  bishoprics 
not  to  be  recognised  by  law,  and  its  Bishops  to  be  wiUiout  territorial  juris- 
Aetkxn.  By  Bp.  Skinner's  death,  Bishop  Terrot,  of  Edinburgh,  becomes 
Plrfanos. 

The  Bishop  of  Rnperf  s  Land,  Dr.  Anderson,  accompanied  by  Dean  Close, 
has  recently  yisited  Scotland,  and  committed  the  alleged  offense  about 
iriiieh  80  much  ill-considered  objection  was  not  long  since  made  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Gobat,  of  Jerusalem :  that  is,  preaching  m'the  English  Episcopal 
OhHiels  there.  For  this,  the  Union  has  coarsdy  attacked  the  Bishop,  and, 
as  ateted  aboye,  assailed  also  Bishop  Lon^^ey,  of  Durham.  The  same  paper 
states  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  had  determined  to 
tilce  action  in  the  matter. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  on  May  1,  Lord 
BsDiayen  being  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  Dr.  James  Robertson.  Pro- 
ftiBor  of  Chiveh  Histon^  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  being  chosen 
Moderator.  That  of  the  Free  Church  met  on  the  same  day,  and  chose  Dr. 
Jsnes  Julius  Wood,  of  Dumfries,  as  Moderator. 

Besdntions  in  £iyor  of  an  union  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
]ftealnrterian  Church,  signed  by  140  of  the  most  influential  Uymon  of  both 
Olnvdies,  haye  been  published.    It  seems  to  us  a  yery  desirable  work. 

Messrs.  Constable  k  Co.  haye  undertaken  the  pubUcation  of  the  Calyin 
n«nslation  Society,  and  are  publishing  his  letters. 

Irelftlld. — ^The  Rey.  William  Lee  has  been  chosen  Professor  of  Ecclc- 
siastical  History  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

CMffnlft^  and  Missionary.  —  We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  Dr.  Weeks.  He  died  March  25th,  within  two  years 
of  his  consecration.  Less  than  three  years  elapsed  between  his  consecration 
and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Bp.  VidaL 

Mr.  Labouchere,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  agreed  to  the 
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creation  of  another  Bishonric  in  New-Zealand,  to  be  composed  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  Archdeacon  Hatfield  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  it  There  is  a  desire  to  hare  each  of  these  provinces  a  see ;  bat  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  gratified.  A  movement  has  been  made  for  new  sees 
also  at  Agra,  Lahore,  and  Tinnevillj. 

The  Bishop  of  Capetown  (Gray)  has,  in  pursjiance  of  the  notice  of  his  in- 
tention, convened  a  Synod,  which  was  in  part  only  attended  by  the  churches 
of  the  diocese,  and  at  which  protests  and  opposition  were  made,  which  have 
since  taken  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  Archbiahop  of 
Canterbury. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  new  Parliament  in  Australia,  at  Melboiimei  iSttt 
Lower  House  refused  to  open  its  proceedings  with  prayer ;  and  the  same  ie 
stated  to  have  occurred  at  Sydney. 

It  is  an  interesting  incident  that  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  litingf 
was  b^  Dr.  Medhurst,  a  Nonconformist,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria. 

The  Continent. — ^The  concordat  between  Rome  and  Austria  does  not 
appear  to  have  secured  good  feelings  between  the  priesthood  andthegovcn- 
meat  It  is  stated  that  Tuscany  luis  refused  to  conclude  a  concordat  of  tin 
same  kind  with  Rome ;  and  this,  if  so,  we  take  to  show  a  drawing  bad:  «f 
Austria,  which,  we  presume,  has  great  influence  in  Florence. 

Prince  Galitzin,  Russian  Minister  to  Spain,  we  take  to  be  the  flnt  i^ 
pointed  to  the  Court  of  Isabella  IL,  and  appointed  when  it  ceased  to  main- 
tain the  principles  on  whiqh  the  Queen  obtained  the  crown,  and  which  Bm- 
sia  so  much  dislikes. 

Riots  directed  against  tiie  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  recent  proposed  law 
as  to  convents,  have  broken  out  in  Belgium,  and  the  Chambm  nave  beea 
adjourned,  which  is  looked  on  as  equivalent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  law  b 
question. 

The  Bishop  of  Moulins,  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  towards  some  of  his 
clergy,  has  been  brought  before  the  Government,  and  having  his  own 
clergy,  as  well  as  his  laity  against  him,  the  Emperor  may  have  thought  it  f^ 
^^d  opportunity  for  the  decision  of  the  civil  tribunal.    The  Coondl  oC 
State  has  decided  against  the  Bishop.     Circumstances  in  the  present  cas^ 
gave  facility  for  the  assertion  of  this  right  by  the  Government,  but  it  is  ^^ 
significant  thing  nevertheless. 

The  Sultan  has  added  to  the  gift  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  of  the  Ghurct^ 
of  the  Nativity,  at  Jerusalem,  that  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Kni^ts  of  St.— 
John  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  annexed  to  the  alleged  prison  of  St  Peter. 

Romish  Bishops  of  Canton  and  Shanghai  are  to  be  sent  out     It  is  assert 
ed  that  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  have  been  discovered.     Thi 
Swedish  Afirican  traveller,  Anderssen,  has  been  killed,  and  the  same 
has  been  circulated  as  to  Vogel.  Epistles  on  Slavery  have  been  sent  by  Evai 
gelical  Christians  in  Geneva  and,  we  believe,  Paris,  to  the  United  States. 
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DEATHS. 

Tho  Rov.  Cs^RLES  Aldd  died  iii  Detroit,  on  the  flnt  day  of  April,  1867. 

The  Rev.  Jakes  Chapman,  formerlj  Rector  of  St  Peter^  Chorcb,  Perth  Ambqr, 
died  at  his  residence  in  that  town,  on  the  6th  of  April,  185t,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age  and  the  50th  of  his  ministry. 

The  Rey.  David  L  Hendbbson,  Rector  of  Comberland  Parish,  Ya^  died  in  Lunen- 
burg, Va.  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1857,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  DJ).,  died  in  Savannah,  GkL,  on  the  19th  of  lUrbb, 
185t,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Colton  was  well  known  fiur  hit  poUtieii 
and  theological  writings.  He  had  Just  finished  the  great  work  of  his  llfe^  Tbt 
Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  in  six  volumes,  and  had  gone  to  spend  the  iria^ 
with  some  fiiends  in  a  more  congenial  climate,  when  his  somewhat  impaired  beiitt 
became  suddenly  worse,  and  after  a  brief  illness,  he  closed  his  earthly  oareer. 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Pryse,  of  Savannah,  furnishes  the  fidtowing  intmeillug  pl^ 
ticulars  in  regard  to  his  last  hours. 

"I  visited  him  fbr  the  last  time  on  Thursday  afternoon,  when  I  read  tiie  tlik 
Psalm  for  him,  and  had  prayers  with  him.  He  Joined  with  me,  audibly,  aad  witt 
a  clear  voice,  in  the  Lord*s  prayer.  At  his  request,  the  fiiends  preeent  nng  tiie 
27th  hymn,  *  Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds,'  etc.,  whQe  he  held  the  Prayer  Book  in  hii 
hands  and  looked  at  the  words.  The  Holy  Communion  had  been  adminlntwed  fo 
him  a  few  days  previous  by  another  brother  clergyman.  He  conversed  fri^y  witt 
me  on  the  evening  before  his  death,  and  declared  his  '  flill  trust  for  pardon  aod  ao- 
ceptanco  to  be  only  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer.' He  continued  in  AiU  posseasbn  of  his  Realties  and  Q>eech  till  witiifai  a 
few  minutes  of  his  death,  and  at  last  veiy  suddenly  and  calmly  fdl  asleep  in  Jesos." 

The  Rev.  WaLiAic  ABMSTRONa,  Rector  of  Zion  Parish,  Frederick  Oo^  Maiyhud, 
died 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  GHURCH. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  months  many  of  the  Diocesan  Conventioiis  have 
been  held,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  ikom 
other  documents,  we  are  enabled  to  gather  many  facts  of  interest,  Ulnatrating  tka 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  Church.  There  are  certainly  many  things  to  anftnals 
and  encourage  us.  The  discussions  upon  the  Memorial  have  led  to  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  genius,  mission,  and  wants  of  the  ChurdL 

While  there  is  no  less  attachment  to  the  distinctive  principles  and  foatoies  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  there  is  a  much  wiser  discrimination  between  things  essential 
and  non-essential  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  regard  the  Ohoroh  as 
a  piece  of  machinery,  which  was  to  be  worked  in  a  certain  way  or  no^  at  aU.  It 
is  now  being  looked  upon  as  an  agency,  divinely  appointed,  indeed,  to  spread  the 
Gk)3pel,  but  in  its  practical  every-day  working  to  be  adapted  to  the  actual  oondMon 
and  wants  of  men.  Oar  clergy  are  beginning  to  exercise  that  liberty  whkdi  the 
Church  has  always  allowed,  but  which,  until  lately,  an  arbitrary  public  opinion  has 
restrained.  One  consequence  of  this  is  a  much  greater  activity  in  doing  the  proptr 
work  of  the  Church.  Canons  and  Rubrics  are  first  finding  their  appropriate  plaoe. 
They  are  respected  and  observed  for  what  they  really  are^  but  are  no  longer  placed 
higher  in  authority  than  the  word  of  God.    We  thmk  a  long  step  in  this  partienkr 
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ham  been  taken  In  the  ri(^t  direction.  We  are  no  advocatee  of  a  lawlesa,  nnre- 
itBained  latjtndjnarianiwn,  bat  we  would  diim'minate  between  ttiinga  which  are  right 
or  wrong  in  themaelves,  and  those  whidi  are  IndKferent  To  this  end  we  believe 
tilings  are  fiwt  progressing  in  oar  Ghorch,  and  we  anticipate  the  hiqpplest  results 
flromit. 

We  haye  said  that  there  is  modi  more  activitj  than  formerly  in  doing  the  work 
ofllieGhardL  This  is  shown  in  yarioaswajs.  For  instance,  the  Cb?i/irma<tofw  have 
been  fiir  more  nnmeroas  than  in  fixmer  years.  In  the  Diocese  of  New-Yoric  they 
nuinbered  some  thirteen  hundred  in  two  months.  This  is  unprecedented  in  the 
IdatoiT-  of  the  Churoh  in  that  Diooese.  In  PennaylTania^  Ohio^  Connecticnty 
Westam  Kew-Yoik,  and  Massachosetta,  the  numbers  have  been  unusually  large. 
Tben  again  we  haye  noticed  that  the  oomer-stones  of  a  great  many  new  (lurches 
and  chapels  haye  been  laid  of  late.  This  indicates  that  our  diurch  is  occupying  new 
gioand,  and  yhidicatee  in  some  little  degree  her  daims  to  be  a  Missionary  Church- 
Annthsr  enooarsging  featore  is  the  increasing  demand  for  fidthAil  and  earnest 
mliilii  nnr  to  take  charge  of  parishes  already  established,  and  of  new  miasioDary 
fields.  We  haye  aUoded  to  this  before,  and  can  not  bat  regard  it  as  a  most  &yor- 
aUesigBofthetimesL  The  Chorcfa  has  no  greater  need  at  this  time  than  a  devoted, 
•ymgeUcalmmistiy.  With  soch  a  ministry  she  would  soon  make  her  way  to  every 
yJTWigft  and  neigfabochood  of  oar  country,  and  we  trust  this  increasing  demand  Is 
bol  the  foreranner  of  a  mndi  larger  saj^ly. 

But  with  all  oar  encouragements  there  te  mooh  to  humble  and  try  n&  We  have 
ft  Cbondi  formed,  as  we  beUeve^  after  the  Apostolic  model  We  have  a  primitive 
order  and  a  scriptural  litnigy.  But  with  all  these  advantages  our  increase  has 
been  Toy  slow.  We  have  ix>t  atall  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  gsoeral  progress  of  the  country.  Different  minds  will  account  for  this  in 
dUbnnt  ways^  bat  we  have  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  greatest  obstacle  has  been 
the  nanow-minded  and  sectarian  policy  of  many  of  oar  dergy  and  people. 

Tbe  arrogant  daims  wliich  have  been  pot  forth,  and  the  miserable  exdusiveness 
wlikdi  has  diaracterized  so  many  of  our  doings,  have  disgusted  and  driven  away 
asnttttodes  who  were  kindly  disposed  towards  us.  €k>d,  we  verily  believe,  has  been 
pnaishiiig  as  for  oor  sins  and  fbUies  in  this  reject  He  has  taught  as  that  some- 
tfdqg  more  than  apostolic  order  and  a  beautiful  form  of  worriiip  are  necessary  to 
jnaka  a  living,  growing  Church.  His  fovor  and  blesBing  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
oCiiar  ministries^  while  we  have  been  left  to  oarselfesi  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
foQy,  not  to  say  sinfhlneai^  of  soch  a  polkj  has  been  discovered,  and  that  a  happy 
ehaDgo is tsking place.  Wetrastthitdiangemay goon untQ we  are  brought  to 
ImI  that  we  are  only  one  of  the  iSunilies  In  the  great  bro&ertiood  of  Christians,  and 
tbal  as  sooh  we  have  oor  appropriate  sphere  and  woriL 

Aaothsr  thing  whidi  stands  in  oor  wayis  a  q>irit  of  oompromiae,  whidi  prevails 
noreorleas.  We  would  not  be  misonderstood  open  this  pomt  In  matters  of  in- 
diflsniioe  we  woold  yield  much  to  the  tastes^  fedings,  or  pngoiUces  of  othersL  Bat 
wlisn  trath,  partioolariy  Qospd  trutii,  is  at  staks^  we  have  no  right  to  make  oom- 
niey  invariably  weaken  the  Church  rather  than  strengthen  it  This 
slways  be  expected,  for  the  yielding  win  be  on  the  part  of  troth.  Webelievo 
•Qdi  a  policy  to  be  sbort-sigfated,  unwise,  and  deeply  ii\forioQSL  The  Chorch  has 
aeif«r  so  prospered  as  when  she  has  had  to  contend,  and  contend  earoestly,  tbr  the 
tniUi.  Some  people  are  constitationally  averse  to  cfAUoveiiy.  Others  are  afraid 
off!    And  othen  again  so  hmg  for  peace  that  tiMj  are  oontBot  with  tiie  mere  ap- 
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pearance  of  it  All  sadi  are  ready  to  srail  themselyes  of  anj  and  ereiy 
to  harmonizo  the  conflicting  elements.  And  there  are  those  who  deem  it  tlie  per- 
fection of  wisdom  and  management  to  bring  forward  jost  at  the  li^^t  momeDt  tome 
plan  so  general  and  so  pointless  as  to  amount  to  absolatelj  nothing,  and  becanss  it 
passes  without  opposition,  they  imagine  they  ha?e  accomplished  something  wonderfbL 
These  men,  for  a  time,  pass  for  great  men.  In  what  their  greatness  consiBtB  we  em 
not  exactly  see.  They  oflfer  resolutions  which  pass  unanimously,  simplj  beoMue 
they  are  not  worth  opposing.  They  present  compromises  which  are  adapted,  not 
beoBuise  they  give  satis&ction  to  any  party  or  settle  any  principle,  but  becaoso  tfaiy 
afford  an  easy  and  lazy  mode  of  shirking  responsibilities.  Now  with  due  defonooe, 
we  must  say,  that  in  our  judgment  such  men  and  such  measures  do  no  good,  bat 
much  harm.  They  stand  right  in  the  way  of  all  true  progresi.  They  yirtnally  aj 
to  the  woild  that  light  and  darkness  can  dwell  togettier,  that  truth  and  enror  on 
harmonize,  and  that  controyersy  is  imnecessary. 

We  have  been  led  somewhat  to  these  remarks  by  obsenring  a  growing  diqpa» 
tion  in  our  conyentioos  and  other  public  bodies  to  talk  mudi  about  the  valoa  aai 
beauty  of  unity,  and  to  pass  resolutions  recommending  unity  of  action  where  tlien 
is  no  unity  of  mind  or  of  heart  In  the  late  Convention  of  PennsylTania,  iStm  sob* 
ject  occupied  much  time  and  called  forth  many  speeches.  It  was  actuality  istori 
to  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  two  Misslonazy  fiooietaof 
the  Diocese,  and  thus  bring  all  the  clergy  and  people  into  harmcmj.  Kow,  tm 
any  sane  man  believe  that  there  are  no  essential  diflferencee  between  tho  two  gnat 
parties  which  have  for  so  many  years  divided  that  Diocese  ?  For  what  hav*  they 
been  contending  ?  Has  it  been  their  only  object  to  see  ?dUoh  should  havtt  a  mh 
merical  majority,  and  fill  the  offices  ?  We  can  not  believe  this  of  either  paity.  K 
wo  could,  it  would  essentially  lower  our  estimate  of  men  and  measorea.  We  hid 
supposed  that  great  principles  were  at  stake,  and  that  societies  were  oxganiaedto 
spread  and  establish  these  principles.  If  wo  have  been  correct  in  this  suppositioB, 
how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  all  of  a  sudden  these  parties  are  ready  to  give  up  their 
organizations,  and  coalesce  as  one  body  ?  Has  one  party  been  annihilated,  cr  be- 
come converted  7  If  so,  then  tho  other  has  nothing  to  do  but  keep  up  its  oigaDia- 
tion,  and  go  on.  Having  accomplished  such  a  work  within  the  Church,  there  is  do 
telling  what  it  may  do  outside  of  it  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  it  to  dis- 
band its  forces  just  as  success  was  crowning  its  efforts.  That  the  H^^f^nct  pertr 
should  give  up  its  organizations  would  be  natural  enough.  They  would  onlf 
remain  as  a  dead  letter — a  kind  of  memorial  of  what  once  was.  Better  that  thaj 
should  disappear.  But  we  can  not  believe  that  any  such  state  of  things  exists  ta 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  One  party  may  be  in  a  minority,  but  there  are  at 
this  moment  the  same  fhndamental  differences  of  opinion  that  there  always  hsT« 
been.  This  is  the  sunple  truth ;  and  why  attempt  to  disguise  or  oonoeal  it?  Fkr 
better  that  those  who  harmonize  in  views  should  be  allowed  to  act  togetiier. 
Much  more  of  real  unity  will  thus  be  secured,  than  by  any  foreed  am^igMiria^qn  ^ 
conflicting  elements.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  oompel  men  to  walk  together  when 
they  are  not  agreed?  We  hope  brethren  will  consider  well  before  they  attempt  to 
produce  unity  by  mere  resolutions  or  legislation.  If  any  effect  be  produced,  it  will 
only  be  to  deaden  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  and  give  to  error  an  ft— »«r  and 
more  fatal  progress. 

Closely  allied  to  the  evil  of  which  we  have  been  qieakhug  is  a  q>irit  of  kiUkidi- 
narianism  which  seems  to  be  spreadmg  over  the  Churoh.    Under  the  garb  of  Hber- 
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■Bflif,  it  woald  bvMk  down  all  distinoyoiis  in  the  Ghnich  of  Christ,  and  make  difPer- 
eooevof  opinion  matfeera  of  no  aoooont  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  this 
WfjbASb  with  moch  anxiety,  tx  we  believe  it  will  result  in  evil,  and  only  evil  It 
profcwoe  to  haye  a  great  honor  of  exchuiveneff^  regards  it  as  uncathoUo  and  nn- 
duistian;  bat  in  avoiding  this,  it  readilj  aocommodates  itralf  to  anj  and  ereij 
firm  of  doctrine.  It  appeals  to  be  as  free,  and  as  moch  at  home  with  heterodozj 
M  wfth  orttttdQZjr.  It  affiBOts  to  see  no  particnlar  difference  between  the  saora- 
asnfeal  and  the  evangdical  theories  of  religion,  and  thinks  Ihr  too  much  is  made  of 
dootrinei.  Kow  the  praotioal  result  of  the  preralence  of  soch  notions  will  be,  flrst^ 
a  great  looseness  of  opinkms  on  religions  subjects^  and  aAerwaida^  a  greater  loose- 
iMB  of  monla  There  was  never  a  greater  mistake  than  to  snppose  that  coireot- 
iMB  of  ooodnct  will  or  can  continoe  where  errois  of  doctrine  prevail  The  eflbcts 
of  inoh  views  are  alreadj  being  seen  in  Kngland.  The  aothoritj  of  the  Bible  as 
tli0  word  of  Qod  has  been  greatly  lowered.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gk)q>el  are  not 
pwached  with  distinctness  The  Sabbath  is  no  kmger  the  Lord's  day,  bat  a  hoU- 
dagr,  ft  daj  of  recreation.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  exists  onlj  in  name.  The 
pSffsoDiUty  of  the  Hoty  Spirit  is  explained  awaj.  The  Lord  Jesos  is  regarded 
as  an  example  and  teacher  than  as  a  Savioar  and  Bedeemer.  In  fine^  a 
of  morality  has  taken  the  place  of  the  GoQ)el  of  the  New  Testament 
lbs  same  resotts  are  b<<ginning  to  manifest  themselves  in  this  ooontrj.  There 
sn  not  a  few,  even  in  our  own  Ghoroh,  who  make  light  of  the  great  distinctive 
JBatnres  of  evangelical  religion ;  and  there  are  some,  we  are  sony  to  know,  who 
Qtfeerlj  repadiate  the  idea  that  the  Old  Testament^  as  a  whole,  is  the  word  of  God, 
in  tli0  sense  of  having  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Thoagfa  the  Apostle  declares  that  aU  Scriptare  is  given  by  inspiratioD  of  Grod, 
and  thoogh  oar  Gharoh  qiecifies  all  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  part  of 
the  Scriptaree^  yet  these  men  take  it  opon  themselves  not  only  to  disregard  their 
ordfaatkin  vowa^  bat  to  set  aside  and  treat  with  open  contempt  large  portions  of 
tliB  word  of  God.  Would  that  they  would  print  their  opinions ;  then  there  would 
ba  something  tangible.  The  Church  would  be  able  to  say  whether  the^  oould  any 
lemain  within  her  pale. 

practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  Ohureh  is  the  want 
cf  «isi8ymen.    We  mean  deigymen  who  are  willing  and  able  to  do  the  work  of 
tha  Chnrofa.     It  is  true  that  of  the  1843  deigymen  on  the  list  at  the  last  General 
OoBfWitioQ,  891,  or  more  than  one  seventh,  were  reported  as  not  engaged  in  mis- 
fkmggf  OK  parochial  work.    Sooie  80  were  employed  in  teaching^  but  more  than 
100  were  pot  down  as  without  emptoyment    This  might  indicate  that  we  had  a 
aurplna  of  d^gymen.     Bnt  sach  is  not  tiie  case ;  various  reasons  operate  to 
kB9p  tfieee  200  out  of  t^ppamU  employment    The  demand  fer  earnest-minded, 
evaageUoal  men  was  never  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.    This  demand  is  fer 
gwtor  than  the  supply.    Parishes,  laige  and  smaD,  and  missionary  fields  the  most 
Inritfiii^  femain  vacant^  fer  the  simple  reason  that  men  can  not  be  had  to  occupy 
This  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  our  way,  and  we  fear  many  long  yean  must 
before  it  will  be  removed.     Perhaps  the  Lord  is  teachiog  us  that  we  as  a 
Qmroh  have  made  too  much  of  the  ministry,  and  too  little  of  lay  agencies.    If  this 
^M  00^  we  may  not  find  relief  until  We  learn  to  make  use  of  our  laymen  and  lay- 
in  qneading  the  Gkxpel,  and  building  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 
We  can  not  now  pursoe  this  suliject  any  ferther.    We  have  barely  hinted  at 
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some  of  the  evils  and  diaooaragementa  with  whioh  we  hare  to  oontend.    There 
are  many  others,  bnt  a  consideratlQQ  of  them  most  be  deferred  to  another  tfanei 

GHUBGH  STATISTIOa 

The  comparative  views  of  the  chief  items  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  GeDOil 
Convention  of  1856  supply  ns  with  some  interesting  and  important  tkota.  Ear  ex- 
ample, taldng  the  period  of  18  years^  fix>m  1838  to  1868.  In  1838,  deigj  in  2( 
diooeees,  961.  In  1856,  dergy  in  31  diooesea^  1828.  In  1838,  baptisms  in  12  dio- 
ceses: adults,  2522;  in&nts,  14,964;  not  specified  hi  2  dioceses^  1272.  Tbftal, 
18,758.  In  1856,  baptisms  in  26  dioceses :  adults,  9542 ;  hiflmt^  66,132 ;  not 
spedfled  m  4  dioceses,  4853 ;  total,  70,527.  In  1838,  communicants  in  23  dk>- 
cesea^  45,930.  In  1856,  communicants  in  31  dioceses^  119,540.  In  I838|  Sondif' 
school  teachers  in  9  dioceses^  4367.  In  1856,  Sunday-acdiool  teachers  in  20  dio- 
ceses^ 9235.  In  1838,  Sunday  scholars  in  13  dioceses,  39,443.  In  1856,  Sondsj 
scholars  in  26  dioceses^  82,014. 

In  examining  the  Lists  of  Clergy,  in  Appendix  H,  we  find  a  total  of  184a.  Of 
this  number,  as  near  as  we  can  gather,  85  are  engaged  in  the  work  nfprnftnsofinf 
ooUegefl^  and  teachers  of  academies  and  schools,  and  206  besides  are  leoordad  m 
without  pariahea^  making  291,  or  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  i^koki— ^A«t 
Churchman, 
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THE  ANNIVBRSARIEa 

The  Amerioan  Bible  Society.— Sixty-eight  now  auxiliaries  have  been  added, 
most  of  them  South  and  West  Eighty-nine  life  directors^  and  1810  life  memben 
have  been  added.  The  receipts  of  the  year  firom  all  souroea  have  been  $441 ,8e5.69i 
being  $49,488.42  more  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  portion  Ibr  books 
sold,  $238,458.03.  Books  printed,  741,018  volumes.  Books  issued,  772,522,  being 
104^597  more  than  the  iaaue  of  the  previous  year,  and  an  aggregate^  since  the  ferma* 
tion  of  the  Society,  of  12,094,434. 

Amerioaa  Tract  Society. — Circulated  during  the  year,  996,358  volumes; 
total  since  the  ^rmation  of  the  Society,  12,350,169  volumes,  179,080,922  publica- 
tions. 

CfratuUotu  distribution  for  the  year,  in  4366  distinct  grants,  66,288,325  pages, 
and  11,132,595  to  members  and  directors,  amounting  to  upwards  of  $51,000. 
Monthly  drculation  of  the  American  Messenger^  about  195,000;  Bot9eh(ifcr,  or 
German  Messenger^  28,000 ;  ChiJid'9  Paper^  310,000. 

Beceipta  in  donationa,  including  $22,114.98  in  legacies,  $153,985.95 ;  for  sales, 
including  periodicals,  $266,699.44 ;  total,  $420,585.39.  Expenditures  for  issuing 
books  and  periodicals,  $216,614.07;  (or  oolportage,  $119,510.97;  remitted  to  fereign 
and  pagan  lands,  $18,000;  total  expended,  $418,929.53. 
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AT*f^^^  SnndAy-SollOOl  Vniim.— The  noeipto  in  tiie  miaBumaiy  depart- 
meiit  hayo  been :  in  cUmationa»  $T1,98S.87,  in  legadee^  $ll,9i5.8T,  and  a  balance 
on  hand  from  last  year,  being  qpeciallj  designated  bj  the  donon^  $769.43,  making 
the  total  rasooroes  of  the  department  for  the  jear,  $84,69T.6Y. 

lOarionaries  hare  been  sent  ibrth  into  26  different  States  and  Territories  who 
tero  estaWiwhed  more  than  1800  new  schools^  gathered  into  them  about  80,000 
ohfldren,  and  seoored  Ibr  the  histroction  of  these  diildren  oyer  13,000  teachen^  sop- 
pj^fing  poor  and  needy  sdiools  and  children  with  books  and  other  Sonday-sohool 
geqylsiteSL  In  addition  to  planting  these  new  sohooU^  they  have  Tisited,  supplied 
witti  bodo^  and  otherwise  assisted,  nearly  3000  Sunday-schools^  oontaixiing  more 
tbaa  100,000  children,  making  a  total  of  Sunday-echools,  oiganized  and  aided,  of 
6000. 


Ammieaii  Female  Guardiaa  Soeiety.— Tear's  receipts,  $80,363 ;  expenses, 
indoding  payments  for  Home  Chapel,  $40,839. 

BoilMe  Cor  the  Friendlen- — ^Number  of  children  prorided for  in  the  year,  306 ; 
nmnber  zemoTed  by  adoption  and  otherwise,  214 ;  number  remaining.  May  1,  92 ; 
adollB  admitted  in  the  same  time,  154;  adults  si:q[^lied  with  the  ^'charity  of  wages^*' 
MB ;  children  aided  through  the  Home  Industrial  School,  800;  whole  number  of 
ofaOdraa  lecetTod  since  the  InstitutUm  was  opened,  iaduding  readmissiom^  2234 ; 
wfade  number  of  adults,  5018.    Total,  T252. 

The  applications  ibr  children  for  adoption  are  indicative  of  the  wide-spiead  inter- 
est enlisted  in  this  enterprise.  An  agent  of  the  Society,  who  has  traversed  an 
in^Bgete  of  7000  miles  during  the  past  year,  in  locating  and  visiting  over  200 
Home  children,  and  finding  parents  and  guardians  ibr  others^  reports  the  children 
genenJly  well  cared  for,  and  the  prospect  good  for  providing  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber on  the  prairies  of  the  great  West  and  elsewhere. 

The  new  building  is  nearly  completed,  at  an  outlay  of  $30,000.  Of  this  sum, 
$10^000  have  been  given  by  the  State. 

Young  Hen's  Christian  Association. — Boomtf  32  Waveriey  Place, — ^The 

Peasufws  Report  shows  that  the  expenses  have  been  ibr  the  year:  Bent^  $10t3 ; 
fitting  up  new  rooms^  $798 ;  salaries,  $965 ;  printing  and  stationary,  $446 ;  and 
■Biidiy  others^  making  up  a  total  of  $3947.  To  meet  this  are:  members^  dues, 
$1453;  lifo  members^  $485;  collections,  $231;  donations,  $698;  ]otam,  $500; 
and  TSiious  smaU  itemfl^  whidi,  however,  leave  a  deficit  of  $363. 

Ameriean  Seamen's  Friend  Society.— in  France  the  Sode^  has  two 

statioiis^  one  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  Havre ;  the  other  in  the  ICeditenanean,  at 
IfsneOles.  Becroasbg  the  Atlantic^  the  next  most  important  centre  is  at  the 
IsHmms— the  two  stations  of  AspinwaU  and  Panama.  Ifr.  Wheeler,  late  di^Jain 
at  AspinwaU,  entered  last  summer  the  service  of  the  American  Bible  Sode^,  as 
tbsir  Agent  in  Nicaragua.  While  foithfiilly  pursuing  his  work  in  the  distribation 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  barbanmaly  nmrdered  by  a  horde  of  banditti  at  Ghnnada. 
He  was  a  diligent  and  devoted  servant  of  Ohrist,  and  his  death  isagreat  loss  to  the 
cause  of  truth  in  those  regions  of  moral  dariaiesL  Ifr.  Bowell,  who  had  before 
Uboied  sit  Panama,  has  since  removed  to  Aspinwall ;  and,  so  Ihr  as  practioalde^  dis- 
obaigea  the  duties  of  both  stations. 
Valpagaiso  is  occupied  as  heretofore  by  Bev.  Mr.  ItumbuB.    Passing  into  the 
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North  FadBc^  is  the  gteat  rBiidecTDiisofoarnamertniiirluliiigfleot,  th»aanMcli 
lidBiidi,  wbich  vevintedbjsome  GODreMsliuiil  t3,00OHaiiiengaienI|7.  Hum 
wMooB  an  oocupied  at  this  impiKtaiit  point. 

Tho  openUoos  of  the  Sode^  on  tho  kome  field  hare  been  mnoh  •■  in  feoMt 
jure.  The  work  hi  behalf  of  wttiwi  In  thia  conntrj  ta  pei&nned  putlj  If  Hiii 
Bodetf,  and  partlj  bj  local,  affiliated,  ix  independent  inititatioii^  laboring  nek  ia 
ttuar  own  locaMee.  At  all  our  piindpal  porta  Bethd  Ohnrdies  and  SaUsn' 
Bomei  are  oow  nutaiued,  and  tacb  oth«r  agendas  «a  ezpcrinu»  baa  diown  to  ba 
best  sd^ited  tp  do  good  to  the  nHot.    The  Ueoring  of  Qod  has  rated  on  ttMt 


Chnrohw  in  tbe  Vnltsd  Statw.— Br  the  retnna  of  the  oensQt  it  qiptan 
there  are  36,011  dinrches  in  the  aeTBral  States  and  110  in  Uie  Dlftilot  of  Ootnmbk, 
and  the  tenitorlet.  The  dmidiefl  in  Oalifinnia  and  the  tenitorlee  are  not  Mtj 
Tetumed,  but  the  teligloua  denomlnaftm  in  tboee  plaoea  are  not  anppoBed  to  bn« 
poaeowod  nmnecouB  or  large  buildhiga.  Tbe  halla  or  •cbool'JioaBea  Yrtiak  are  iwd 
in  waitj  of  the  tbinly  aettled  portiona  of  the  couutrj',  and  in  cities  by  wMrtVi 
which  are  unable  tobnDdhonBeaof  mnshlplbrttieir  oirn  use,  are  not  indaded. 

The  total  value  of  church  propertf  hi  the  United  States  la  $BS,41S,G39,  ofiridck 
one  half  ifl  oimad  ki  New-Tori^  MassaobuMtt^  and  Fennaj^Tania. 

AH  the  TUietiea  of  Baptiata,  Uetbodiats,  and  Freabjteriana  are  indoded  m^t 
thdr  geneial  heads,  azoept  where  distinotlr  spedfied. 

Tfaere  Is  one  chnroh  for  eveij  BS7  free  inhabitanti,  (v  for  erei;  M6  of  the  etdke 
peculation. 

The  average  noniber  the  dmnbea  vUl  aooomniodata  is  BS4,  and  ttw  uimi/t 
Tatiie$3400. 

Ohurches  em  more  numerous  in  jn<^»Ttion  to  the  population,  in  Indian^  WaUi, 
Delaware^  and  Ohio,  and  leas  nmnerous  In  Gallfbrnlo,  Looisiana,  and  Iowa, 

Tikoee  in  UasaachUHetta  are  the  largeat,  and  have  the  greatest  arerage  nhw, 

Tbe  fbllowing  table  presents  interesting  &cts  respecting  tbe  relatlTe  Tahw  aad 
<Ize  of  the  churches  of  different  denominationii : 
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dnidlMilL  Vew-Tork.— The  Ohmrehmm  gives  the  following  estiinate  of 
ttie  proviaoii  made  bj  the  Epieoopaliant  for  the.  reUgiona  faistnicti(m  of  the  people 
of^faladtj: 

The  censos  of  1866  exhibited  a  pqpulatioii  in  the  ci^  of  New-York  of  629,810, 

■ 

malring  an  aTerage  for  the  forty-six  ehuzches  and  two  floating  chapels  of  13,123 
pewooa  to  each  place  of  wonhip. 


Fmmm. 

1^  WMtanDiiMet,  8  88,880  1  ehvrch  to  88,M0 

miOddto  14  57,710  4,190 

&  BMtarn  4  179,888  48,909 

4.1lor«hcni      *«  9  mfiKl  *«          8,847 

Total,  80  875;i06  19,516 
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L  WaBhin^n  in  Domestic  life ;  from  Orimial  Lettera  and 
Mannscnpts.    By  Richard  Bnsh.    Philad^phia :  J.  B.  lip- 
y.  pincott  &  Co.    1867.    8vo.    Pp.  86. 

TmB  book  illustrates  the  attention  whidi  Washington  gave  to  little  things  and 
the  minuteness  with  which  he  directed  his  household  aflGEurs.  The  author  has 
given  qrnopses  of  his  letters,  which  excite  the  cariosity  to  peruse  the  epistles  them- 
flBlfe&  All  that  is  printed  of  Washington,  or  8at4  cf  him,  only  deepens  the  con- 
rlction,  that  his  was  a  remarkably  symmetrical  character.  The  profits  accruing  from 
tlie  sale  of  this  volume,  which  is  extremely  neat  and  beaatiftil,  will  go  to  the 
Waahlngtoa  IConument  Fund. 

II.  The  Moravians  in  North-Carolina.    An  Authentic  History. 
.  By  Bev.  Levin  B.  Beichel,  of  Salem,  N.  C.    Salem,  N.  C. : 
O.  A.  EeehlD.   Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1857. 
Pp.  206. 

Tlie  first  chapter  of  this  valuable  little  woric  begins  with  the  statement  that  "  In 
1)49,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  by  which  the  UwiUu  Fratnan^  or  Unity 
of  the  Brethren,  was  acknowledged  as  a  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Church.''  The  seal, 
■df-denial,  and  activity  which  have  characterized  the  Moravians,  and  have  made 
ihflir  missions  under  God  so  successful,  are  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  aU  Christ- 
iyiai  And  the  compiler  of  the  striking  historical  fiicta  brought  to  light  and  pre- 
'  lo&ted  in  so  interesting  a  narrative  as  the  one  before  us,  has  done  good  service  t/^ 
the  Church.  It  requires  research,  patience,  and  skill,  to  prepare  a  good  and  read- 
able history,  and  the  story  which  this  tells,  is  not  only  8hn|de  and  straightforward, 
but  will  be  found  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  for  all  seeking  inftnmatioD,  relating 
to  the  sulijects  of  which  it  treats. 
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m.  The  Nature  and  Olaims  of  Young  Men's  Cfariatian  AflBoda- 
lions.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas  Sm^h,  D.D.  Charleston,  8.  C. 
"  The  glory  of  young  men  is  tlieir  strength."  Prov.  20 :  89. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    Pp.  128. 

Young  Men*8  Christiaa  AasodatioDS  need  only  be  thoroas^  ondenfeood,  and 
righUj  conducted,  to  form  one  of  the  most  powerfbl  instrumentalities  ibr  good  in 
our  Uuid.  No  class  is  exposed  to  greater  temptations  than  joong  meB,  none  moit 
easily  led  a8tray»  Qoi^®  ™ore  efficient  as  co-woikera  with  Christy  wben  onoe  tlwir 
hearts  have  been  filled  with  His  love.  Dr.  ^yth  seems  to  have  giren  canfiil 
attention  to  tiiie  sulject  of  his  discourse,  and  we  commend  the  manual,  irtuch  he 
has  produced,  to  our  readers.  It  is  replete  with  fiu^  and  argomenta^  and  writtm 
in  an  earnest  and  forcible  style. 

IV.  The  Olive  Branch ;  or,  White  Oak  Farm.  Via  Media, 
Via  Tula.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1857. 
Pp.  329. 

This  is  a  work  of  fiction,  the  object  of  which  is  "to  advocate  the  teadiingiof  the 
Scriptures "  on  the  question  of  daveiy.  How  &r  the  author  is  suocoasflJ,  the 
reader  must  judge.  The  truth  is,  the  North  does  not  understand  the  Soulfa,  nor  the 
South  the  North.  ICore  information  on  the  part  of  each,  would  be  useftd  to  boO. 
We  hare  had  too  much  sharp  shooting,  and  too  little  of  Christian  fMing  i^Km  tUi 
whole  suljeot  Politicians  haye  caused  agitations  for  the  securing  of  p^Monni  mk^ 
and  foarfhlness  and  trembling  have  taken  hold  of  those  who  should  haTS  been  boU 
enough  to  utter  the  honest  sentiments  of  their  hearts. 

V.  Priesthood  and  Clergy,  unknown  to  Christianity ;  or,  the 
Church  a  Community  of  Coequal  Brethren.  A  Cento.  By 
Campaginator.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    185?. 

Our  times  are  prolific  of  new  theories,  startling  innovations,  and  nmanlts  19GD 
tho  most  cherished  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  one  sa- 
(iovved  with  more  than  ordinary  logical  or  rhetorical  powers,  can  by  diligent  search- 
ing find  some  plausible  ground  upon  which  to  plant  the  artillery  of  his  qppostian 
to  some  established  and  beneficial  system,  or  truth,  it  is  easy  for  him  byperrertiiig 
one  class  of  passages  of  Scripture,  misapplying  another  daas,  and  entirely  oveiiooking 
tho  import  of  a  third  class,  andby  a  kind  of  special  pleading  and  appeals  to  existing 
prejudices,  to  secure  for  his  new  notions  a  hearing,  disturb  the  foundations  of  truth, 
and  establish  for  himself  a  reputation  for  orighiality,  boldness,  and  profound  inves- 
tigation. While  readhig  the  pages  of  this  remarkable  volume,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  suppress  suggestions  similar  to  those  to  which  we  have  given  otteiaxioe. 
That  the  positions  taJcen  by  the  author  are  not  maintained  by  scriptural  anthori^. 
Iilstorical  evidence,  or  sound  argument,  must  be  obvious  to  every  unbiassed  reader; 
and  we  deem  it  particularly  unfortunate  that  this  flpesh  and  violent  attack  should 
bo  made  upon  the  authority  and  claims  of  the  Christian  ministry  at  a  time,  when 
so  many  of  the  enemies  of  vital  religion  are  uniting  their  forces  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Church  over  the  human 
mind.  That  the  solemn  trusts  confided  to  the  clergy  have  been  often  neglected, 
and  even  perverted  to  promote  selfish  and  sinister  ends,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
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Tbe  piieiilf  power,  eqiedaUj  in  the  Fapel  Church,  has  been  lued  as  an  engine  of 
OfHifCiiMionii  It  haa  obatnicted  the  growth  of pie^,  weakened  tbe  senae  of  indivi- 
dual  obligatioQ,  tnunmelled  conadenoe,  and  urged  daima  to  which  none  bat  the 
ignonnt  and  saperatitioiui  would  yield.  But  if  on  such  grounds  we  are  to  denj  the 
neoeaitj  of  an  order  of  men,  consecrated  to  the  pure  and  legitimate  woik  qI[  the 
Gospel  ministiy,  we  might  aay  that  teachers  in  institutions  of  learning  were  need- 
leH^  becanse  knowledge  had  been  abused,  and  rulers  were  unnecessary,  because 
power  had  so  often  been  employed  to  defeat  rather  than  promote  the  ends  of  gov- 


Th6  idea^  too,  that  the  institution  of  the  Protestant  ministry  prevents  the  laity 
flpom  ezeicising  their  Christian  powers,  and  limits  the  sphere  of  their  influenoe,  is 
in  tiio  highest  degree  absurd.  We  contend  that  its  aim  is  to  enlarge  that  qphere, 
to  open  before  all  elausos  of  Christians  new  fields  of  labor,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
occupy  these  fields.  That  this  work  would  be  better  performed  by  abolishing  the 
fimotions  of  the  dergy,  and  leaving  the  solenm  duties  of  Christian  instruction  and 
edifioation  to  be  performed  indiscriminately  by  any  who  might  choose  to  attempt  to 
teach  or  exhort,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  author  of  this  volume  is  quite  ready  to 
allow ;  and  we  trust  that  the  di^  ia  very  distant  when  such  sentiments  as  he  has 
adviDoed,  will  find  a  response  in  any  bnmch  of  the  Christian  Churdu 

YL  The  Charify  of  the  Primitive  Churches.  Historical  Stu- 
dies upon  the  Influence  of  Christian  Charity  daring  the  First 
Centuries  of  our  Era,  with  some  Considerations  touching  its 
Bearings  upon  Modem  Society.  By  Bev.  Stephen  Chastel, 
of  Geneva,  (Switzerland.)  Translated  by  G.  A.  Matill. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippmcott  &  Co.    1857.    Pp.  856. 

We  haOwith  great  pleasure  this  new  and  able  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
Ctafistian  beneficence.  The  work  bears  the  marks  of  a  critical  examiuation  of  the 
ml^ect^  an  eztensiye  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the  PrimitiYe  Church, 
and  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  the  early  fathers,  and  is  written  in  an  earnest  and 
csflioWn  spirit  No  one  can  read  the  volume  without  being  impressed  with  the 
iSKt  tiiafc  charity  was  a  prominent  and  essential  virtue  among  the  early  Christians, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  evidence  of  piety.  Let  the  sentiments  of  the 
wifler  become  universal  in  our  churches,  and  personal  piety  will  thereby  be  greatly 
promoted,  the  necessities  of  the  destitute  and  unfortunate  will  be  met,  and  the 
treMory  of  the  Lcnrd  will  overflow  with  the  means  of  sending  the  Goq>el  to  all  the 
TMitioim  of  the  earth. 

Vn.  The  Life  of  William  Wilberforce.  Compiled  from  the 
Memoir  published  hj  his  Sons,  and  from  other  Sources. 
Hj  Caspar  Morris,  ]M!.D.  New-York :  Protestant  Episcopal 
Societyfor  the  Promotion  of  Eyangelical  Knowledge,  11 
Bible  Mouse,  Astor  Place.    1857. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  see  this  work,  for  we  know  of  no  biography  better  calcu- 
to  be  widely  useftal  in  our  country  at  this  time  than  that  of  Mr.  Wilberfbroe. 

We  road  the  larger  work  prepared  by  Ifr.  Wllberforce's  sod%  and  the  abridg- 
nuidebyBr.  IConisiomeyeansfaioe;  and  we  have  now  read  with  oaze  this 
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new  edition  prepared  by  Dr.  ICorria^  and  iflsaed  by  the  Evangelical  Knowledge 
Society,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expreesing  the  opinion  that  the  work  has  been 
exceedingly  well  done.  In  this  Memoir,  Mr.  WHb«rforoe  stands  forth  in  Us  trae 
character.  It  was  evidently  a  leading  id«Bk  with  the  compQer  to  bring  to  view  that 
inner  religious  life  which  made  Mr.  Wilberforoe  the  man  he  was,  and  gave  him 
such  a  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  respect  of  mankind.  This  has  been  most 
efficiently  and  satis&ctorily  done  by  giving  extracts  firom  his  letters  and  diaiy,  and 
by  a  simple  narrative  of  his  doing&  The  reader  is  introduced  into  tiie  very  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  and  is  permitted  to  hear,  and  aee^  and  judge  for  himseUl 
There  is  no  concealment,  no  disguise ;  but  the  actual  lifo  of  the  man  is  spread  out 
before  you.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  of  ft  man  wlmee  liib  was 
more  transparent. 

After  he  became  a  Christian,  the  will  and  gloiy  of  God  aaomed  to  be  llliaily 
rule  and  motive  of  his  lilb.  He  brought  every  question  to  tlUa  iiniple  te^  and 
8hi^>ed  his  action  accordingly.  While  such  men  as  Pitt)  fci^  Beike^  and  Oaudng 
consulted  and  obeyed  a  worldly  policy,  he  submitted  himself  enliielly  to  the  wisdom 
which  Cometh  fh>m  above.  This  course  not  unfrequently  separated  him  ftom  mai^ 
of  his  dearest  earthly  fiiends,  but  it  made  hhn  a  perfectly  independent  man-^ 
man  whose  &vor  was  oourted  by  all  parties^  and  whose  qyposiUon  msmoie  dread* 
ed  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  England. 

He  was  never  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow  and  maintain  his  reUgiom  oonvictfooi^ 
no  matter  who  might  oppose.  He  feared  Gk)d,  and  this  fear  made  lum  a  Ikee  as  well 
as  a  true  man.  Without  doubt,  his  genial  disposition,  his  attractive  maqnenb  and 
his  unrivalled  eloquence  did  much  for  him.  They  secured  to  hioi  an  eaitiily,  e  tem- 
porary fiune.  But  neither  one  nor  all  of  these  made  the  WilUam  WHberibne  whose 
name  and  fiune  now  fill  the  world.  As  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  it  was  the  grace  of 
God  which  made  him  what  he  was,  and  to  that  grace  the  worid  is  indebted  fx 
such  an  illustrious  example  of  fidelity  to  principle  and  usefulness  in  life.  It  is  this 
feature  which  we  especially  desire  should  be  presented  to  the  attention  of  GhzistianB 
generally,  but  particularly  to  the  young  men  of  our  country.  The  temptatioos  to 
a  time-serving,  worldly  policy  are  so  many  and  so  strong,  that  but  fbw  can  stud 
before  them.  But  here  is  Uie  example  of  one  who  was  enabled  to  resist  all  such 
influences,  who^  after  having  deliberately  counted  the  cost,  chose  Ghriet  as  his 
teacher,  fiiend,  and  portion,  and  ever  after  adhered  to  Him  with  unswerving 
fidelity.  And  what  was  the  result?  Just  what  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  the  case.  The  complete  fulfillment  of  the  promise, "  Them  that  honor  Me  I  will 
honor.'*  Would  that  our  professional  men,  our  politicians  and  statesmen,  would 
start  out  and  act  upon  the  principles  which  controlled  Mr.  Wilbeitooe  in  his 
course.  They  would  find,  in  their  own  happy  experience,  that  religion,  true  "god- 
liness, is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is^  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come." 

We  thought  of  giving  some  extracts,  but  the  whole  book  is  so  deeply  interest- 
ing that  we  should  hardly  know  how  to  make  them.  Whoever  commences  it  will 
not  be  satisfied  without  reading  alL  We  hope  the  work  may  have  a  wide  ciicula- 
tion  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  for  its  influence  can  not  but  be  good. 

Vni.  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man ;  or,  The  Nature 
and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Helicon.  By  the  Bev. 
Henry  Scougal,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  UniverBiQr  of 
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Aberdeen.  To  which  is  subjoined  Eules  for  a  Holy  Life. 
By  Archbishop  Leighton.  New- York :  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Sjaowiedge, 
^o.  11  Bible  House,  Astor  Place.    1857. 

This  weU-known  and  most  exoeUent  woik  has  been  broaght  out  bj  the  Evan- 
gnUnil  Knowledge  Social,  in  a  large  fiur  type,  and  in  a  very  pretty  style  of  bind- 
ing:   II  is  a  pleasoxe  to  rMd  soch  booIoL 

IZ.  The  Martyr  of  the  Pongas ;  beine  a  Memoir  of  the  Key. 
Hamble  Jamea  Leacock,  Leader  of  the  West-Indian  Missions 
to  Western  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Caswell,  D.D., 
Yicar  of  Fisheldeany  Witts,  Author  of  '^  America  and  the 
American  Ohorch,"  etc,  etc.,  and  English  Secretary  to  the 
Weet-Indiaa  Church  Association  for  the  Furtherance  oF  the 
Ooepel  in  Western  Africa.  New-York :  Thomas  N.  Stan- 
ford 637  Broadway.    1857. 

The  nljeot  of  tins  memoir  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Lncj,  Baibadoes^  on  the 
4tii  of  Febmary,  lt95.  He  received  his  edaoation  at  Codrington  College ;  was  or- 
dained by  Bi^iop  Ooleridge,  and  labored  for  a  time  at  Kevis,  a  beautiM  little 
idand,  containing  at  that  time  a  population  of  aboat  ten  thousand.  In  the  year 
1S36,  Mr.  Leaoock  came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Kentucky,  being  at 
one  time  Bector  of  St  Panics  Churdi,  Lexmgton.  In  1S37,  he  removed  to  Frank- 
Ui^  TemL,  wheie  he  remained  but  a  short  time^  and  then  returned  to  Kentucky,  to 
tskn  charge  of  a  new  enterprise  in  Louisville.  In  1840,  he  left  Kentucky,  and 
took  lip  hifl  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  1852,  Mr. 
Leaoock  retomed  to  Barbadoes,  whore  he  remained  actively  engaged  until  1855, 
niMn  he  was  induced  to  volunteer  as  a  missionary  to  go  to  AfHca.  He  was  then 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  permitted  to  readi  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  for 
a  bffief  period  devote  himself  to  his  Master's  work.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1856, 
he  ^^^^^  his  course,  and  entered  upon  his  rest 

Dr.  OssweU  has  made  an  interesting  and  usefUl  volume  of  nearly  300  pages. 
the  book  abounds  in  fi^rts  and  incidents  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Lea- 
oook's  natural  and  religious  character.     He  was  a  bold,  faithfUl,  devoted  man. 

r.  StMi&rd  has  brought  out  the  book  in  a  good  style,  both  as  to  type  and  paper. 

The  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  the  American  Colonies.  The 
History  of  St  John's  Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  from 
the  year  1703  to  the  present  time.  Compiled  from  Original 
Documents,  the  Manuscript  Becords  and  Letters  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society  K>r  Fropagatins  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Farts,  and  from  other  sources.  Sj  Samuel  A.  Clark, 
Bector  of  St.  John's  Church.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co. ;  New-York:  Thomas  Stanford.    1857. 

We  todk  up  this  book,  expecting  to  find  muoh  valuable  information  respecthig 
tStub  organisation  and  history  of  the  now  somewhat  ancient  parish  of  St  John's, 
Siabethtown.     This  eaqiectation  has  been  folly  met     The  &cta  and  incidents 
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connected  with  that  pariah  are  happily  selected  and  well  arranged.  The  Kaimti?e 
is  a  most  saUsfiictory  one.  But  the  value  of  the  book  is  great^  enhanoed  by  the 
information  which  it  gives  with  regard  to  the  planting  and  eaAj  atmgglei  and 
trials  of  the  Church,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New-Jersey.  We  have  been  most 
intensely  interested  in  reading  the  reports  of  the  early  missicmaries^  particolariy 
those  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moore,  Brook,  Yaugfaan,  and  Chandler.  Their  laboiiy 
trialSi  and  difOkmlties  remind  one  of  Apostolic  times,  when  the  fidthfol  ainliiiMailiffi 
of  Christ  endured  hardships  as  good  soldiers  ni  Christ  We  hear  mnofa  In  oar  di^ 
of  the  hardships  and  toils  of  our  Western  missionaries,  but  we  read  no  suoh  reports 
as  these  early  missionaries  made  to  the  venerable  Sodefy  in  England,  under  irtiosi 
auspioea  they  were  sent  out  Nothing  in  these  reports  aorprised  ua  mora  flun  flis 
success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  these  ikithful  men.  They  Tliited  a  Isvge 
number  of  the  settlements,  or  plantations  as  they  were  called,  and  in  asri^  oos 
gathered  very  respectable  oongr^^ons^  and  organized  parishes^  tboii|^  tiialilMbit* 
ants  were  not  church  people.  They  preached  the  Gospel,  **  and  tfie  people  bssid 
them  gladly."  We  have  no  space  for  extracta^  but  we  can  not  oloaa  tUa  brief  no- 
tice without  expressing  our  deep  obligations  to  the  Bev.  Brother  ivho  has  mads 
this  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  general  stock  of  Churdi  inteOigenoa  The 
book  will  be  as  valuable  and  as  interesting  to  the  Church  generally  aa  to  llie  bmd- 
bers  and  friends  of  the  particular  parish  whose  history  it  professes  to  ghra  It  li 
brought  out  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  is  enriched  by  several  weU-socseotod 
engravings. 

XL  A  Catechism  on  the  Church  Catechism.  Bj  the  Rt  Bev. 
George  Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine. 
New-iork :  rrotestant  Episcopal  Socie^  for  the  Promotion 
of  Evangelical  Knowleage,  No.  11  Bible  Honse,  Astor 
Place.    1857. 

This  is  a  carefully  prepared  book  of  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  pagea  upon 
the  Church  Catechism.  It  contains  a  sufficiently  full  e^qxxsition  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Catechism,  and  in  a  style  well  adapted  to  children.  Wo  think  it  win  prove  a 
most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  religious  instruction,  and  hope  it  may  have  a 
wide  circulation. 

XIL  Catechism  for  Beginners,  Written  for  the  Evangelical 
Bjaowledffe  Society.  New-York :  Protestant  Episcopal  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowleage,  iTo.  11 
Bible  House,  Astor  Place.    1857. 


We  thmk  this  one  of  the  very  best  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The 
are  shorty  simple,  and  to  the  point    The  notes  and  remarks  to  teachers  are  wipitaly 
and  the  hymns  add  not  a  little  to  its  value. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  by  a  practical  and  practised  mind  —  on^ 
who  understands  children  and  knows  how  to  interest  and  instruct  them.     We  ar^ 
glad  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  has  been  enabled  to  bring  out  two  sod:^ 
works  as  those  above  named.    They  can  not  but  commend  it  to  tiie  Qergy  an^- 
Sunday-school  teachers  in  our  Church. 
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XTTT,  An  Easter  Offering.  To  the  People  of  Newport  Parish, 
Isle  of  Wiffht  Co.,  and  St.  Andrew^  Chnrch,  Snrrey  Co., 
Va.  By  the  Eector,  Eev.  Chauncey  Colton,  D.D.  Rich- 
mond :  James  Woodhonse  &  Co.    1857. 

AJ.V.  The  Song  of  Solomon  compared  with  other  Parts  of 
Scriptora    'Sj  Adelaide  Leaper  I!Tewton. 

"Itiiljr  our  fellowBhip  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Bon  Jesus  Clirist" 

1  John  1 :  3. 

19*ew-Tork :  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  ITo.  530  Broadway. 
1857. 

MkiHswloahad  bat  a  short  i^grimage  on  earth;  hat  her  life,  which  lately  ap- 
paartfl,  diowi  that  she  was  a  highly  gifted  and  accomplished  person,  and  that  her 
attainments  in  spiritoal  knowledge  and  experience  were  fiur  beyond  the  ordinaiy 
nin  of  Ghriatiina.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  some  of  the  fruits  of  this 
knowledge  and  ezperienoe.  She  regards  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  illustrating  the 
taoder  love  of  Christ  to  His  Chordi,  and  spirituaUzes  all  of  its  language.  Some  of 
bar  tfaoQi^ta  are  beautifblly  expressed,  and  well  calculated  to  suggest  profitable 
themes  of  meditation. 

XY.  Qnestions  adapted  to  Dr.  Hodge's  Exposition  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Prepared  oy  the  Anthor. 
New-York  :  Eobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  630  Broadway. 
1867. 

Ftam  a  sUght  examination  of  this  little  book  we  should  think  it  might  be  very 
Qseftil  in  BiUe-dasses  and  families.    The  text  is  given  in  fiill,  with  questions  upon 


XYL  Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio  and  Kenyon  College.  1856-57.  Nnmber  of  Stu- 
dent as  follows : 


fienion^ 13 

Juniorsi 18 

Sophomores, 30 


Freshmen, 31 

Theok)gical, 12 

Grammar  School, 73 


Total, 177 

XYIL  The  State  of  the  Departed.^  An  Address  delivered  at 
the  Funeral  of  the  Bt.  Bev.  Benjamin  Moore,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  Bector  or  TWnity  Church  in  the  City  of  New- 
York,  on  Friday,  March  1, 1816,  in  Trinity  Church,  New- 
York  ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  same  Subject  By  John 
Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

"  Pro  Eocelesia  Del" 

New-York :  Thomas  N.  Stanford,  Broadway.    1857. 
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This  18  a  new  edition  of  a  work  yeiy  weU  known  in  our  Chnrcih.  The  "  Dianr 
tation'*  is  particularly  valoablei  in  that  it  brings  within  a  small  compass  the  opfai* 
loos  of  very  many  Theologians^  upon  the  sulject  (^  "  The  State  of  the  Departed." 

XYm.  An  E^osition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  m  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Princeton,  N.  J.  New-Tork  :  Bobert  Carter  &  Bro- 
thers, 530  Broadway,  New-York. 

Dr.  Hodge  is  well  known  as  a  Theologian  and  Commentator.  His  views  an  de- 
oidedly  Calvinistic,  and  he  hesitates  not  to  bring  them  oak  idienever  the  qppoitii- 
nity  is  afforded.  Some  readers  may  think  he  gives  too  mneh  pnuninenoe  to  this 
particular  feature  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  fiuls  to  present  the  *«**^**»»|p  of  tte 
iospired  penman  in  their'simple  fullnesa.  But  tiie  learning  and  plsty  of  Oil  Hoclflt 
entitle  his  views  to  a  m<»t  rospectfhl  consideration. 

XIX.  Morals  for  the  Young ;  or,  Good  Principles  Tnrtilling 
Wisdom,  niostrated  with  Engravings  and  Moral  Stories. 
By  Emma  Willard.  New-Yorfc :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  61 
and  53  John  street.    1857. 

The  respected  author  of  this  work  has  adopted  somewhat  of  the  alkgorioal  itjk 
of  teaching,  and  by  the  use  of  several  strikmg  illustrations  keeps  up  the  ioteiest  of 
the  reader  and  gives  peculiar  pomt  to  her  instructions  We  doubt  not  the  book 
will  be  highly  entertahiing  and  usefiil  to  the  young,  Ibr  Tf^om  it  was  e^ecJiHy 
prepared. 

XX.  The  Connections  of  the  Universe ;  as  Seen  in  the  lieht 
of  God's  Created  and  Written  Revelation.  " Christ  allin 
all.'^  New-York  :  Thomas  Stanford,  637  Broadway.  Balti- 
more :  John  P.  Des  Forges.    1857. 

We  think  the  author  of  this  work  has  chosen  rather  an  unfortunate  Utle  to  Ills 
book.  His  first  objeot  is  to  present  the  three-fold  Revelation  which  God  has  made 
to  man :  the  Revelation  of  Creation,  the  Revelation  of  the  Bible,  and  tho  Bev^ 
tion  of  the  Incarnation.  Ho  treats  each  of  these  quite  at  length ;  and  by  showing 
how  they  are  connected  one  with  tho  other,  and  how  they  all  bear  upon  the  intel> 
lectual  and  moral  interests  of  man,  he  establishes  the  Connections  of  the  Univerae. 
We  think  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Universe,"  or  some  such  title,  would  be  more  si^^ 
niflcaht  and  simple.  The  book  contains  many  good  thoughts^  but  the  style  is  veiy 
faulty.  It  is  altogether  too  florid  for  what  professes  to  bo  a  logical  dissertation  upoa 
a  most  grave  and  abstruse  subject  We  cite  one  or  two  sentences  as  specimens  of 
the  style :  **  Before  Creation  God  existed  alone  in  the  unspeakable  splendors  of  the 
adorable  God-bead.  The  human  mind  is  incapable  of  imagining  that  state.  Reve- 
lation is  silent  concerning  it  Creation  began  without  any  announcement  Hie 
vast  realm  of  space  lay  before  God's  silent  power.  It  was  startled  by  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal  Word  sounding  over  its  dark  and  unfathomable  abysses,  calling  exist- 
ences up  from  nothing.  Ho  spake,  and  sparkling  hosts  of  shining  worids  Sfffang 
up  and  glitterediover  its  ilUmitable  fleUL"    Now  such  a  slyle  might  suit  very  well 
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m-  work  lika  *^  HervBj'a  HeditoAkmi^*'  bat  it  would  be  utterly  and  almost  ridicu- 
loni^  oat  of  plaoe  in  a  treatiee  sadi  as  "Butler's  Analogy,"  or  "  Cudworth's  In- 
tellflctaal  System,"  and  yet  the  title  of  this  book  would  naturally  lead  any  one  to 
foppose  that  it  was  a  logical  and  scientific  work. 

yXT-  Sermons  T)reached  before  the  XJniyersity  of  Cambridge. 
"Bj  Bichiud  Ghenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Author  of  "  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,"  "  The  Study 
of  Words,'*  ^*  English,  Past  and  Present"  « Proverbs,^' 
"  Poems,"  "  Calderon,"  etc  Eedfleld,  34  Beekman  street, 
New-Tort    1867. 

■ 

Thflta  .#?•  SemioiiB.aie  opoo  the  Person,  Nature^  and  OfBcea  of  Christ  They 
•TO  wllttHi  lb  %  atesEtiid  ibrciUe  styloi  and  have  for  their  object  to  present  Christ 
in  Wb  BgKhl  oonsMtion  with  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation.  Mr.  Trench  is  a 
▼fgorous  thinker,  and  sheds  light  upon  any  subject  he  touches.  Those  Sermons 
«iU  well  npay  a  careftil  perusal 

XXn.  The  Christian  Philosopher;  or,  the  Connection  of  Sci- 
ence and  Philosophy  with  Beligion.  By  Thomas  Dick, 
LL.D.,  and  F.RAs.,  Author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
,  gon,"  the  "Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,"  "  JDiffusion  of 
Slnowledge,"  "Mom  Improvement  of  Mankind,"  etc. 
IJUustrated  with  upwards  otOne  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engrav- 
ings. New- York  :  Kobert  Carter  &  Brofliers,  530  Broad- 
way.   1857. 

Thia  it  a  new  edition  of  a  well-known  woric  The  illustrations  add  much  to  its 
ittnctiYeneas. 

xxiii-  Jerusalem ;  and  other  Poems,  Juvenile  and  Miscel- 
laneous; including,  "life  and  Death,"  "Here  and  Here- 
i^fter,"  and  "  The  Mission  of  the  Gtospel,"  with  a  brief  Me- 
moir of  Mrs.  Manr  Brewster  Park.  Bj  Eev.  Roswell  Park, 
D J).,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
Fteddent  of  Eacine  College. 

Aut  ptodaaae  volunt»  aut  delectare  Poetee ; 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vit» 

Qoioquid  pndcipiea,  est  brevis;  ut  dto  dicta 

Perdpiant  animi  dodles,  teneantque  fldeles. 

Hot.  Art  Poet 

Kew-Tork :  Thomas  N.  Stanford,  No.  637  Broadway.    1857. 

This  book  is  a  tribute  of  fond  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  onOi  now  in 
ifarj,  ICanj  of  the  Poemi^  if  not  all,  have  appeared  in  different  periodicals,  and 
wuidd  be  fidr  subjects  of  criticism  w&e  they  not  by  their  association  indoaed 
witiiin  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  and  private  sorrow. 
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XXI7.  The  Children  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Rev.  Dudley  A. 
•^g.  New-Tork  :  Robert  (Srter  &  Brothers,  No.  630 
Broadway.    1867. 

This  is  a  oontributioii  to  the  duty  of  fiunily  religion.  The  siifcjects  are:  A 
Christian  Wife,  A  Christian  Husband,  Farente,  Training  of  Children,  Qod  in 
the  Dwelling,  The  Children  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  thoughts  of  this  book  are  good,  the  style  timple  and  appro|jriaie^  and  the 
suggestions  important  and  timely.  We  think  it  well  adapted  to  be  OMftal,  and 
hope  it  may  reach  many  iSunilies. 

XXV.  The  Young  Pilgrim.  A  Tale  niostrative  of  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  By  A.  L.  O.  R,  Authoress  of  the 
«  Claremont  iSles,"  «  Adopted  Son,"  "  The  Qiant-Eller," 
"  Wings  and  Stings,"  "  Walter  Binning,"  «  True  Heroism," 
etc.  Ifobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  530  Broadway,  New- 
York.    1857. 

The  best  illustration,  in  our  judgment,  of  "The  Pilgrim^a  Progress,**  is  the  book 
itselC  It  tells  its  own  story  better  than  any  one  else  can  tell  it  Yet  this  litlte 
volume  is  quite  attractlYe,  and  no  doubt  will  interest  those  lor  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared. 

The  following  nsefal  and  attractiye  books  have  been  lately 
issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia: 

Faith  and  Worki^  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  James  on  the  I)o^ 
trine  of  Justification  perfectly  harmonious.    By  L.  H.  ChristiaiL 

By  Whom  is  the  World  to  be  Converted?  or  Christians  Christ's  BepresentatiTes 
and  Agents  for  the  Conversion  of  the  World.    By  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D. 

Annie  Grey,  and  other  Sketches.    By  Olive. 

The  Christian  in  the  Church.    By  John  M.  Lowrie. 

Gleanings  firom  Real  Life.    By  S.  S.  Egliseau,  Author  of  "  Lizzie  Ferguson.'* 

The  Classmate,  or  the  College  Revival.    By  a  Presbyterian  Minister. 

The   Duty  of  giving  away  a  Stated  Proportion  of  our  Income.     By  William 
Arthur,  AJ£ 

The  Bishop  and  the  Monk,  or  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Pierpaolo  Yeigerio  and 
John  Craig,  Converts  from  Popery. 

Children  of  Abraham, or  Sketches  of  Jewish  Converts;  being  in  part  a  Sequel  to 
"  Leila  Ada. 

Life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Author  of  ^  Stories  on  the  Church  Oatechism,"  eta 

Our  Friends  in  Heaven,  or  the  Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redeemed  in  Gloij  de- 
monstrated.   By  the  Rov.  J.  M.  Killen,  M.  A 

How  Much  Shall  I  Give?     A  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  Subject  of  Systenatio 
Benevolence. 

Little  Kadore,  the  Royal  Beggar  Boy,  and  Maurice  Sullivan. 

Domestic  Duties,  or  the   Family  a  Nursery  for  Earth  and  Heaven.     By  Bev. 
Rufus  W.  Bailey. 
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Art.  L— the  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER 
OF  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY:  WHAT  IS  ITS  FORCE? 

The  question,  ihns  suggested,  is  interesting,  not  only  in  view 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  Butler's  argument  looks  forward, 
but  of  the  fact  that  this  chapter  is  almost  the  only  part  of  his 
work  that  has  been  seriously  called  in  question.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  slip  in  regard  to  the  chapter  on  Neces- 
sity, an  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  or  of  a  complaint  like  that  urged  by  Bishop  Wilson, 
that  in  a  preliminary  treatise  on  evidences,  the  author  does  not 
^ve  a  full  and  practical  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  grace ; 
with  these  exceptions,  the  argument,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
^nerally  accepted  as  conclusive.    In  many  cases,  indeed, 
thoee  who  have  been  least  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  points  thus 
excepted  to,  have  been  most  hearty  in  their  commendation  of 
all  the  other  portions. 

In  entering  upon  this  examination,  one  preliminary  question 
needs  to  be  stated  clearly:  to  what  extent  does  Butler  design  to 
Vol.  IV.— 33 
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Let  us  now  endeavor  to  follow  the  process  by  which  he 
establishes  his  proposition  already  quoted.  At  the  risk  of  los- 
ing in  exactness,  we  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  his 
peculiar  expressions.  There  is,  of  course,  always  some  injust- 
ice to  an  author  when  we  present  his  thoughts  in  any  other 
words  than  his  own.  At  the  same  time  if  we  are  not  able  to 
state  those  thoughts  in  our  own  language,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  we  have  not  fully  comprehended  them.  What, 
then,  are  these  facts  going  on  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world 
around  us,  suggesting  that  physical  death  is  not  our  destruc- 
tion, that  existence  may  continue  beyond  that  event  indefi- 
nitely? 

1st.  The  fact  to  be  seen  all  around  us  that  there  is  a  law  or 
order  of  nature,  by  means  of  which  beings   pass   through 
many  changes  similar  in  many  respects  to  death  without  being 
destroyed.    The  same  being  may,  and  does,  exist  in  very 
different  states  and  degrees  of  perception  and  activity.    This 
we  find  in  the  sentient  and  animal  world.    But  it  is  specially 
to  be  seen  in  human  beings.    No  idea  which  we  can  form  of 
the  difference  between  our  present  and  future  life  can  exceed 
the  difference  between  infantile  existence  and  that  of  the  ma- 
tured and  vigorous  man.    If  we  did  not  know  that  such  changes 
do  actually  take  place,  and  that  they  do  so  in  accordance  with 
a  certain  established  law  or  order,  we  should  find  it  as  hard  to 
conceive  of  them  as  we  now  do  of  any  unknown  change  which 
may  take  place  after  death.     As  it  is,  however,  we  find  that  in 
spite  of  these  marvellous  changes,  life  and  perception  continue 
undestroyed.    The  man  of  eighty  testifies  from  his  distinctest 
consciousness,  and  from  his  clearest  recollections,  that  he  was. 
the  child  of  three  or  four.     And  yet  what  marvellous  trans- 
formations this  identical  man  has  undergone  I     What  different::^ 
spheres  of  action  has  he  occupied !     How  varied  have  been^ 
his  developments  of  capacity  to  act  in  those  spheres !     How** 
striking  and  all-pervading  the  changes  and  transformations  o^^ 
his  physical  system  I     Not  less  remarkable  as  instances  of  thi^ 
same  order  of  nature — existence  undestroyed  by  change  o 
outward  form — are  facts  in  other  spheres  of  being.    The  see^^ 
corn  dies  in  order  to  live  on  into  the  fresh  stalk,  and  blad^^ 
and  oar  of  a  future  harvest.    The  grub  passes  into  the  butte^^ 
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jlj.  In  these,  and  similar  cases,  we  see  mutability  of  form 
connected  with  immutability  of  being.  It  is  but  in  accord- 
ance with  this  order  that  man  should  continue  to  e^st  after 
death.  These  prior  changes,  most  like  death,  do  not  destroy 
Death,  a  fact,  as  far  as  understood,  similar  to  these  in  kind, 
though  perhaps  different  in  degree,  may,  according  to  this  law, 
be  Burvived,  and  like  these  previous  changes  constitute  but 
the  entrance  to  another  sphere  of  being  and  of  action. 

Perhaps  we  can  better  obtain  an  idea  of  the  real  force  of 
any  such  conviction  of  continued  existence  by  placing  our- 
selves in  the  imaginary  position  of  one  who  had  passed  through 
the  ordinary  term  of  existence  without  having  either  seen  or 
known  of  the  fact  of  physical  dissolution.  Of  course  no  such 
instance  apart  from  our  first  parents  was  ever  realized.  But 
it  is  perfectly  allowable,  for  the  purpose  suggested,  to  make  the 
supposition.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  lived,  say 
thirty  years,  who  had  noted  all  these  physical  changes  and  de- 
velopments in  himself,  and  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
and  who  yet  knew  nothing  either  of  death  or  of  the  popular 
ideas  connected  with  it.  The  natural  anticipation  to  such 
mind,  the  natural  inference  if  he  reasoned  from  the  facts 
around  him,  would  be  continuance  of  physical  being  through 
any  future  change.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  him  that  all  the 
known  difference  between  this  future  change,  and  these  pre- 
vious changes,  was  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  his  inference 
would  remain  unaffected  and  be  perfectly  rational.  He  might 
anticipate  new  spheres  of  life  and  development,  but  not  stop- 
page of  being.  This,  to  such  mind,  would  seem  improbable, 
violently  unnatural.  The  truth  is,  that  apart  from  such  sup- 
position, and  with  all  our  experience  of  the  fact  of  death,  we 
are  not  able  to  divest  ourselves  of  a  similar  feeling.  Death  is 
not  spontaneously  acquiesced  in  as  the  wages  of  nature.  Tliere 
is  a  natural  revolt  against  it  as  a  great  outrage,  the  effect  of 
another  great  outrage  upon  God's  established  order  of  things. 
Tlius  it  seems  even  to  us.  But  to  one  who  had  never  known 
of  death,  the  outrage  and  improbability  would  seem  more  vio- 
lent Nothing  but  the  fact  itself,  and  positive  evidence  of  its 
destructive  power  over  the  whole  being,  could  override  this 
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presnmption  already  mentioned,  as  derived  from  the  known 
course  of  nature. 

Bat  this  presumption,  it  may  be  thought,  is  destroyed  by  the 
fact  of  physical  dissolution.  However  the  person,  under  these 
supposed  circumstances,  might  reason  prior  to  his  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  yet  when  this  fact  with  all  its  ghastly  accompani- 
ments came  visibly  before  him,  his  reasonings  would  all  be 
dissipated.  The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  Doubtless  there 
would  be  a  great  shock  of  feeling,  and  of  intellect,  produced 
by  such  experience,  especially  if  it  were  not  preceded  by  no- 
tice or  anticipation ;  and  in  its  first  surprise,  reason  and  its 
proper  conclusions  might  be  forgotten,  and  the  judgment  of 
sense  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  But  let  the  violence  of  that 
shock  abate  and  exhaust  itself,  and  reason  reassert  its  proper 
authority  and  look  calmly  at  this  fact,  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
it  will  at  once  recognize  that  this  presumption  of  continued 
existence  of  the  Living  Being  is  not  affected.  From  all  that 
we  can  see  and  know,  this  change  in  death,  like  all  these 
previous  changes  in  life,  is  one  of  a  physical  character.  It 
takes  the  man  out  of  the  sphere  of  visibility,  but  not  necessa- 
rily out  of  the  sphere  of  being.  So  far  as  we  know,  or  can  say, 
his  invisible  yet  real  existence  may  be  going  on  still,  and  snr^ 
viving  tliis  visible  change  as  it  has  previously  all  others  of  the 
same  character. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  next  step  in  the  argument.  Man 
has  been  looked  at  thus  far,  as  composed  of  soul  and  body. 
Prior  to  any  experience  of  death,  there  was  a  natural  presump- 
tion against  his  dying,  in  either  of  these  respects.  He  dies,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  body.  This  fact,  of  course,  overrides  the 
presumption  against  bodily  death.  Is  there  any  such  inference 
involved  in  this  fact  of  bodily  death,  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  the  soul  ?  There  is,  of  course,  one  difference  between  death, 
and  any  previous  change  which  tiie  physical  man  has  expe- 
rienced :  he  continued  visibly  to  be,  and  act  through  all  these 
previous  ones,  while  this  of  death  takes  him  out  of  our  sight 
But  does  this  difference  affect  the  presumption,  as  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  his  living  powers,  that  part  of  him  which 
is  never  seen,  but  which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  puts  forth 
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action  ?  Not  at  alL  There  is  no  fact  distinct  from  bodily 
death,  no  snch  presumption  arising  ont  of  bodily  death  at  all 
interfering  with,  or  even  tonching  this  existing  presumption  of 
the  continuance  of  man's  living  powers.  That  presumption, 
therefore,  remains  in  full  force.  In  nature,  that  which  has 
been^  continues  to  be  until  there  is  reason  for  a  change.  Where 
there  is  no  reason  for  expecting  any  thing  different,  we  always 
argue  upon  the  postulate  that  they  will  continue  as  they  are, 
and  under  their  present  order  of  sequence.  In  all  these  pre- 
vious visible  changes,  there  is  something  invisible  which  has 
remained  essentially  unchanged.  Death  is  seen  to  be,  as  are 
these  others,  a  change  of  matter.  But  we  can  not  say  it  is  so 
of  spirit  On  the  side,  therefore,  of  the  annihilationist  we  have 
perfect  ignorance  as  to  the  effect  of  death  upon  the  invisible 
part  of  man.  On  the  side  of  the  religionist  we  have  this 
law  or  order  of  life  subsisting  through  all  previous  changes, 
and  the  natural  and  positive  presumption  that  its  operation 
will  go  on  indefinitely :  in  other  words,  that  the  proper  man 
survives  bodily  death,  and  lives  on.  If  the  argument  be  sound 
up  to  this  point,  the  preponderating  presumption,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  future  life  is  established.  But  is  it  really  true,  as 
asserted  in  this  argument,  that  there  is  nothing  in  bodily  death 
which  constitutes  a  presumption  of  the  simultaneous  or  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  the  powers  of  being  and  of  action?  To 
reader  the  argument  as  already  stated  imquestionable,  this 
point  must  be  gone  over  more  distinctly,  and  clearly  established. 
To  this,  therefore,  the  author  now  directs  our  attention. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  presumption,  as  he  readily  admits,  to 
mere  sight,  that  what  has  passed  from  the  sight  has  ceased  to 
be.  But  this  presumption,  in  all  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge is  immediately  corrected;  sometimes  by  observation 
witii  the  other  senses,  sometimes  by  reason.  When  water 
passes  into  air,  or  solid  substances  into  gases,  the  first  dictate  of 
sense  is,  they  are  annihilated.  But  closer  observation  and  rea- 
son show  that  this  is  only  a  change.  So  is  it  peculiarly  in  this 
matter.  The  judgment  of  mere  sense,  is  of  no  value  in  refer- 
ence to  what,  from  its  very  nature,  is  above  %ense  and  lies 
mainly  in  another  sphere,  that  of  i^irit,  of  thought,  of  pure 
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We  must  look,  therefore,  beyond  this  judgmeDt  of  sense. 
Full  observation  and  reflection  as  to  the  rationale  of  death  itself 
and  as  to  the  effect  of  death  upon  organized  beings  in  all  their 
various  spheres  of  existence  and  of  action,  can  alone  enable  us 
to  pronounce  a  decision  upon  the  question  at  issue.  If  there 
be  any  presumption  that  bodily  death  is  death  of  the  liviDg 
powers,  it  can  thus  be  seen :  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  or  in 
the  analogy  of  nature,  in  the  rationale  of  the  fact  itself  as  oc- 
curring to  man,  or  in  what  we  see  and  know  of  that  fact  as 
occurring  among  other  living  beings.  If  such  presumption  be 
not  thus  found,  it  need  not  be  looked  for,  and  can  not  be  found 
elsewhere. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  rationale  of  death.  There  is  here  no 
manifest  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
soul,  the  living  being.  We  understand  this  rationale  but  very 
imperfectly.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  we  do  not  at  all 
know  what  death  is,  in  itself,  essentially.  We  see  certain  phy- 
sical changes.  Some  of  these  take  place  before,  extending 
through  long  periods,  prior  and  apparently  preparatory  to,  the 
article  of  death.  Other  of  these  physical  changes  take  place 
afterward,  sometimes  extending  through  long  periods  of  time. 
But  as  these  processes  of  dissolution  prior,  and  subsequent  to 
death  are  not  death  itself,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  consists  essentially,  and  only,  in  any  such  physical  process.* 
The  Living  Agent  who  is  not  destroyed  by  these  changes  prior 
to  death,  who,  whether  thus  destroyed  or  not,  can  not  be  af- 
fected by  those  which  are  subsequent,  may,  so  far  as  we  know, 
be  independent  of  the  body  for  its  existence.  None  of  these 
changes  imply  the  extinction  of  this  Living  Agent.  They  are 
all  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  its  continued  existence. 
All  that  we  know  of  these  our  living  powers  are  the  &cts  of 
their  existence  and  exercise,  and  that  their  existence  is  not 
destroyed  by  a  suspension  of  such  exercise,  as  in  a  swoon  and 


*  The  oonsnmptiTe  and  tlie  paralytic  begtn  to  die  pbysicallj,  montha,  and  aometlnMa  yean,  be- 
fore what  is  called  death  takes  place.  The  hair,  and  betad,  and  nails  of  these  eontinae  sometlmN 
to  grow  for  months  aft^'wards.  Will  the  annlhilationist  say  that  this  inceptive  phyaioaJ  death  is 
one  also  of  the  inviaiblebelng,  or  that  this  after  physical  vitality  prolongs  the  vitality  of  the  Invlri- 
ble  being  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  what  we  call  death  something  distinct  from  either  of  theae,  or  any 
such  thing? 
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sertain  states  of  sleep.  Bat  as  to  what  these  powers  them- 
lelveB  depend  npon,  or  as  to  what  the  capacity  of  exercising 
ihem  depends  upon,  we  are  wholly  ignorant  It  is  something 
jeyond  our  knowledge,  and  power  of  observation.  And  for 
inght  that  we  can  say,  it  may  be  something,  not  at  all  affected 
>y  death.  We  certainly,  therefore,  in  onr  perfect  ignorance 
if  all  ih^se  data,  can  not  argne  from  death  as  to  its  destmctiye 
sflfect  npon  the  Living  Being.  The  presumption,  therefore, 
ilready  mentioned  as  derived  from  the  capacity  of  these  agents, 
x>  pass  from  one  state  of  life  and  perception  to  another,  and  to 
»J8t  and  manifest  in  these  new  states  powers  hitherto  undeve- 
loped— ^this  presumption  of  a  future  life  thus  far,  stands  unaf- 
lected. 

So,  again,  as  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  ITo  ground  for  such 
inference  or  argument  is  to  be  found  there.  We  are  as  ignor- 
mt  as  to  what  life  and  death  are  in  animals  as  we  are  in  re- 
purd  to  the  same  facts  in  man.  Death  in  their  case,  as  in  that 
sf  man,  only  destroys  the  sensible  proof  of  their  presence  and 
azistence.  Whatever  reasons  upon  other  grounds  may  lead  us 
\o  regard  this  fact  as  the  extinction  of  irresponsible  and  unpro- 
pfcfloive  animal  life,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  mere  fact 
jf  physical  dissolution  upon  which  these  grounds  rest  Still 
Ion  can  we  argue  from  it  in  their  experience,  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  living  powers  of  man. 

Thus  fiir,  the  presumption  or  probability  arising,  first,  from 
the  law  of  continuance,  secondly,  from  man's  known  capacity 
5f  surviving  previous  changes,  remains  unaffected.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  author,  "  that"  living  agents  "  are  possessed 
of  these  powers  up  to  the  very  period  to  which  we  have  facul- 
fcies  capable  of  tracing  them,  is  itself  a  probability  of  their  re- 
taining them  beyond  it  And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a  sensible 
eredibility  is  given  to  it  by  observing  the  very  great  and  asto- 
nishing changes  which  we  have  experienced ;  so  great  that 
onr  existence  in  another  state  of  life,  of  perception,  and  of 
action,  will  be  but  according  to  a  method  of  providential  con- 
duct, the  like  to  which  has  been  already  exercised  even  with 
r^ard  to  ourselves ;  according  to  a  course  of  nature  the  like 
to  which  we  have  already  gone  through." 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  however,  he  has  asserted,  more 
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than  once,  that  there  is  nothing  in  physical  death  which  evi- 
dences necessarily  the  death  of  the  Living  Agent.  This  asser- 
tion, apart  from  any  proof  already  offered,  is  questioned  and 
contradicted  by  certain  supposed  presumptions  to  the  contrary. 
These,  of  course,  must  be  considered.  And  the  writer,  there- 
fore, addresses  himself  to  this  part  of  his  work.  Here,  then, 
we  enter  not  so  much  upon  a  new  step  of  the  argument,  as  upon 
an  examination  of  real  or  supposed  objections  against  it,  up 
to  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  urged.  And  yet  in  this  back- 
ward advance — ^if  we  may  express  a  consistent  idea  by  a  conh 
tradictory  mode  of  expression— most  important  progress  k 
made.  In  clearing  the  argument  from  any  such  imaginary 
presumptions,  that  argument  comes  more  definitely  and  clearly 
before  the  mind,  is  thus  immeasurably  strengthened.  Hie 
master  builder  has  put  up  his  bastion.  His  work  seems  fair, 
and  firm,  and  strong.  But  it  is  no  loss  of  time,  either  to  him- 
self or  others,  before  that  work  goes  further,  that  he  reexamine 
whether  there  be  loose  stones,  fisdse  seams,  or  sandy  spots  about 
the  foundation,  hitherto  undetected.  To  these  presumptions, 
therefore,  real  or  imaginary,  the  investigation  is  now  directed. 

In  doing  this,  he  first  calls  attention  to  a  fact,  which  must 
be  established,  or  shown  to  be  probable,  before  any  such  pre- 
sumption can  really  exist.  These  presumptions  are  all  based 
upon  this  fact,  as  a  supposition,  and  they  all  imply  it  This 
fact  is,  that  the  Living  Agent,  the  Being  that  thinks,  and 
feels,  and  acts,  is  a  compound ;  that  this  Living  Agent,  like  the 
body,  through  which  he  manifests  himself,  is  composed  of  di- 
visible, and  therefore  of  destructible  material.  His  object, 
therefore,  is  first  to  show  this  supposition  to  bo  without  founda- 
tion. Secondly,  to  indicate  proof  of  its  opposite,  namely,  that 
this  Living  Agent  is  single  and  indivisible. 

"Without,  therefore,  raising  the  issue  as  lo  the  materiality  or 
immateriality  of  this  Living  Agent,  with  either  of  which  the 
supposition  of  this  Agent's  indivisibility  is  perfectly  consistent, 
the  fact  is  distinctly  brought  forward  that  this  supposition  of 
indivisibility  confiicts  with  none  of  the  facts  of  human  existence. 
Begarding  the  two  suppositions  as  presented,  apart  from  all 
positive  proof  of  either,  or  rather  assuming,  but  not  granting 
the  one  to  be  as  destitute  of  proof  as  is  the  other,  there  is  no 
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more  difficulty  in  the  idea  that  the  living  Agent  is  an  indi- 
visible being,  than  in  the  opposite  idea  that  he  is  compounded. 
There  is  no  proof,  and  no  way  of  proving,  that  he  is  com- 
ponnded.  It  is  quite  as  conceivable,  and  involves  no  more  of 
difficulty,  that  he  should  be  a  unit,  uncompounded.  Thus  the 
matter  stands,  prior  to  all  positive  indication  of  such  unity. 
And^tanding  thus,  all  these  imaginary  presumptions  based 
npon^he  idea  of  divisibility  are  disposed  of.  The  argument, 
as  brought  up  to  the  point,  at  which  he  turned  aside  to  con- 
sider these  imaginary  presumptions,  remains  unaffected.  So 
fiur  as  can  be  shown,  man  may  be,  as  to  his  essential  being,  a 
imit,  and  may  thus  be  no  more  necessarily  connected  with 
the  body,  or  dependent  upon  it,  than  he  is  with  the  material 
world  around  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  por- 
tions of  this  world  around  us,  being  put  to  us,  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  that  now  sustained  by  our  bodies.  There  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  this,  than  there  is  in  the  idea  of  such  relation  as  it 
already  exists.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  idea  that 
soch  being  may  exist  out  of  a  body  than  in  it  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  idea  that  he  may  previously  have  ani- 
mated other  bodies,  with  different  capacities,  and  that  he  may, 
again,  hereafter  animate  others  still  different,  than  that  he 
should  animate  the  present  body.  And  it  is  quite  as  conceiv- 
able that  this  Living  Unit  should  survive  the  dissolution  of  any 
one  or  all  of  these  organized  systems,  as  that  he  should  survive 
any  of  the  physical  changes  to  which  in  this  world  he  is  con- 
stantly subjected.  If  thus  single  and  indivisible,  which  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  and  which  in  itself,  prior  to  all 
proof,  is  as  rational  as  the  idea  of  its  being  compounded,  there 
is  nothing  to  interfere  with  this  Being's  continued  existence. 
While  the  analogy  of  progression,  and  the  law  of  continuance, 
already  insisted  upon,  constitute  a  positive  presumption  in  its 
fiiTor :  a  presumption  not  opposed  by  any  thing  of  a  counter- 
balancing character. 

And  here  let  the  reader  be  on  his  guard.  We  are  at  the 
pons  (mnorum  of  nine  tenths  of  the  critics  of  this  argument 
Butler  does  not  hinge  these  inferences  upon  the  fact  of  imma- 
teriality, as  he  is  constantly  charged  with  doing.  Unity  is  not, 
',  immateriality.    It  is  consistent  with  it    But  it  is 
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not  inconsistent  with  its  opposite  materiality.  His  argument 
loses  none  of  its  force  upon  either  supposition.  This  argument 
is  addressed  mainly  to  the  materialist  And  it  meets  him 
upon  his  own  ground.  Specially  must  this  fact  be  kept  in 
mind  when  we  come  to  the  examination  of  his  reasoning  from 
the  unity  of  consciousness.  Some  sermon  writer,  in  comment 
ing  upon  certain  rationalistic  theories,  makes  the  remar^that 
the  Gergesene  devils  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  the  swin*  into 
some  of  the  commentators,  and  to  have  driven  them  down  to 
the  sea  of  unbelief.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Butler's  idea 
of  the  uncompounded  nature  of  consciousness  were  in  danger 
of  disproof  from  the  compound  of  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  it.  What  he  asserts  can  not  be  objected  to 
by  the  materialist,  and  is  of  equal  weight  to  the  immaterialist 
In  fact,  if  the  immaterialist  be  consistent,  he  must  believe  in  the 
continuance  of  the  soul,  until  he  can  adduce  some  reason— 
which  the  death  of  the  body  is  not — ^to  the  contrary. 

Another  mistake,  and  injustice  to  Butler,  and  his  great  co- 
temporary,  Clarke,  should  here  also  be  avoided.  If  either  of 
these  great  men  assert,  as  has  so  often  been  asserted  for  them, 
that  immateriality  is  necessarily  immortality.  They  tell  us 
distinctly  that  necessity  of  endless  existence,  either  a  parte  pod 
or  a  parte  ante^  can  only  be  predicated  of  God;  And  that  so 
far  as  we  know,  He  can  take  away  existence  from  pure  spirits 
as  easily  as  from  man,  or  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  What 
they  do  assert  is  this,  that  if  this  spirit  or  living  principle  of 
man  be  immaterial,  it  is  not  destructible  by  any  natural  power 
of  which  we  have  knowledge  ;  that,  if  destroyed,  it  must  be  by 
some  law  or  power  beyond  our  knowledge,  or  by  the  direct  and 
supernatural  agency  of  God ;  and  that  until  some  proof  or  po- 
sitive reason  can  be  offered  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  such  de- 
struction, the  presumption  is  that  of  man's  continued  existence. 
Nor  can  this,  their  real  position,  be  controverted.  We  should 
argue  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  reasonably  too,  in  regard 
to  the  continued  existence  of  man's  physical  frame,  if  physical 
death  were  unknown  in  the  organized  world.  Nothing  but 
the  knowledge  of  physical  death  as  a  fact  established  could  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  men  would  die.  The  fact  is,  if  we 
were  now  as  much  under  the  dominion  of  reason,  as  we 
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are  under  that  of  sense  and  imagination,  nothing  but  the  know- 
ledge of  death  of  the  soul,  as  an  established  fact,  could  induce  us 
to  believe  it  possible.  And  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  Hume's  argu- 
ment, from  experience,  in  the  mouth  of  the  religionist,  the  reply 
is  obvious.  It  is  the  argument  from  experience,  in  its  legitimate 
use.  Hume  opposes  experience  to  positive  testimony  ;  in  other 
words,  he  opposes  experience  to  experience — for  positive  testi- 
mony is  but  the  record  of  the  witnesses'  experience.  Butler 
and  Clark,  on  the  other  hand,  oppose  experience  to  ignorance. 
Their  argument  is  simply  this:  We  experience  that  the  think- 
ing,  immaterial  principle  exists.  There  is  nothing  in  the  soul 
itself,  nothing  in  the  world  around,  no  Divine  revelation,  which 
hints  that  this  soul  will  ever  cease  thus  to  exist  We,  therefore, 
reasonably  argue  and  act  upon  the  supposition  of  its  continu- 
ance, its  immortality. 

Leaving,  however,  this  disgression  of  our  own,  let  us  return 
to  the  argument  of  the  author.  He  has  asserted  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  indivisibility  of  the  soul  involves  no  more  of 
difficulty,  than  that  of  its  being  a  compound  ;  that  prior  to  all 
proof,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  argue  upon  this  idea,  as  upon  its 
opposite  ;  that  thus  arguing,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
life  beyond  the  grave.  Tliis  brings  him  naturally  to  the  next 
step  in  the  argument.  Are  there  any  reasons,  or  positive 
proofs,  in  favor  of  this  supposition  of  indivisibility  ?  If  we  were 
perfectly  ignorant,  we  could  as  reasonably  argue  upon  this 
opposition  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Living  Agent,  as  upon  that 
of  his  composition.  But  are  we  thus  ignorant  ?  Have  we  any 
knowledge  or  presumptions  bearing  upon  this  point  ?  And  if 
80,  what  is  their  direction  ? 

One  of  the  first  of  these  intimations  of  the  indivisibility  of 
the  Living  Agent  the  author  finds  in  the  acts  and  movements 
of  consciousness.  The  ultimate  conviction  of  our  own  existence 
is  derived  from  one  of  these  acts.  We  thus  become  aware  that 
we  are  distinct  personalities,  receive  impressions,  and  put  forth 
volitions.  A  divided  act  or  exercise  of  this  consciousness,  as  to 
any  of  these  facts,  part  here  and  part  there,  or  part  in  one 
moment  of  time,  and  part  in  another,  is  contrary  to  all  our  ex- 
perience or  ideas  of  its  nature.  As  all  these  exercises  and  out- 
goings of  consciousness  are  indivisible,  it  might  seem  that  con- 
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sciousness  itself— the  power  as  distinct  from  any  of  its  acts 
— must  be  indivisible  also.    And  as  this  power  is  single  and 
indivisible,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  Living  Agent,  who  mani- 
fests himself,  to  himself,  by  means  of  it,  mnst  also  be  indi- 
visible.   As  it  is  only  the  materialist  who  calls  in  question  the 
soul's  indivisibility,  or  needs  an  argument  upon  this  point,  the 
argument  is,  of  course,  addressed  to  him,  and  put  upon  his 
own  ground.    Upon  this,  his  ground,  the  SQul  is  matter.    He 
admits  that  any  particle  of  such  matter  whose  motion  is  indi* 
visible,  and  whose  power  of  motion  is  indivisible,  mnst  itself 
be  indivisible.    Therefore,  upon  these  his  grounds,  the  act  of 
consciousness,  the  souPs  motion,  being  indivisible,  and  con- 
sciousness, the  soul's  power  of  motion,  being  indivisible,  it  foUo^nt 
that  the  soul  itself  is  also  indivisible.    The  plea  of  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter — whether  well  founded  or  not — can  not 
be  urged  as  neutralizing  this  inference.    The  hypothesis  of  tfie 
particle  of  matter  with  which  the  argument  starts^and  which 
is  perfectly  allowable,  whether  realized  in  nature  or  not--ex- 
cludes  it.    That  hypothesis  is  made  to  furnish  an  anal<^,  or 
parallel  case,  to  the  known  and  admitted  fact  of  the  unity  of 
consciousness.     "If,"  to  use  the  language  of  another,  "  the  ma- 
terialist admits  the  soul  to  have  bulk,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  consciousness  is  one  and  indiscerptible,  he  must  also  admit, 
in  every  fair  view,  that  despite  of  infinite  divisibility,  this  soul 
is  some  how  or  other  indivisible,  and,  therefore,  indiscerptible. 
If  he  says  it  has  not  bulk,  then  he  is  not  consistent ;  and,  at  all 
events,  bulk  or  no  bulk,  there  is  no  ground  in  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  will  ever  be  destroyed :  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
presumption,  for  nature  knows  of  no  destruction,  but  disinte- 
gration."    If  the  Living  Agent  were  divisible,  that  Agent 
might  be  expected  to  exhibit  a  divided  power,  and  to  send  forth 
divided  acts  of  consciousness.    This  that  agent  never  does ;  so 
far  as  we  know,  can  not  do.    The  natural  inference  would, 
therefore,  be  that  this  Agent,  like  his  power  of  acting,  and  like 
all  his  acts,  is  single  and  indivisible. 

But  there  are,  additionally,  certain  facts,  in  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience and  observation,  which  point  in  the  same  direction. 
These  facts  do  not,  indeed,  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Living 
Agent    They  best  fit  in,  however,  with  this  supposition.    And 
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ihej  do  prove  that  our  present  organized  bodies  are  no  part  of 
our  proper  selves ;  and  that  whether  the  Living  Agent  be  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  the  destruction  of  these  bodies  affords  no 
proof  of  the  destruction  of  this  Agent.  This  conclusion  is 
established,  first,  by  the  losses  of  limbs,  organs — of  sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  sensation  and  power  of  action,  by  paralysis  in  half 
of  the  body,  the  Living  Agent  remaining  the  same,  and  in 
some  cases  showing  a  power  through  extra  cultivation  of  other 
organs  of  sense  to  repair  the  loss  experienced.  Then,  again, 
the  body  of  the  infant  and  the  body  of  the  same  infant  in  the 
lull  prime  of  manhood,  or  in  the  decline  of  extreme  old  age,  if 
in  any  sense  the  same,  has  experienced  changesof  matter  as  great 
•a  any  of  which  we  know  in  death,  without  being  destroyed : 
the  only  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  change  being  the  length 
of  time  in  which  they  are  accomplished.  Whether  this  Living 
Agent  throws  off  the  clothing  of  our  material  body,  and  wraps 
himself  in  another,  in  the  course  of  seven — as  some  physiolo- 
gists say — or  twenty,  or  eighty  years,  makes  no  difference.* 
The  fact  that  he  does  it,  in  any  length  of  time,  shows  that 
his  existence  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  this  body.  It 
shows,  also,  that  this  same  material  change  taking  place  in  a 
moment,  as  in  death,  does  not  necessarily  destroy  this  Living 
Agent  The  question  of  the  time  in  which  a  fact  occurs  does 
not  necessarily  affect  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  fact  it- 
self, or  of  any  of  its  consequences.  "We  know  from  conscious- 
ness that  each  man  in  every  period  of  earthly  existence  is  one 
and  the  same  permanent  being.  We  know  from  experience 
and  observation,  that  the  body  of  every  such  man,  as  with 
other  organized  bodies,  is  in  constant  flux — ^through  the  proces- 
ses of  digestion  and  respiration,  is  constantly  being  alienated 
and  changing  owners.  We  are  thus  led  to  distinguish  between 
these  quantities  of  matter — great  or  small — in  which  we  be- 
come interested,  and  our  proper  selves. 

This  fact  of  the  clear  distinction  between  the  Living  Agent, 
one  and  the  same  permanent  Being,  and  his  body  or  bodies  or 
portions  of  bodies,  that  he  may  use  or  lose  in  his  present  life  , 
is  suggestive  of  one  or  two  inferences. 

*  **  It  Is  known,  that  ii|  the  phjalcAl  waate  ofUft^  to  proeeed  w  nptdlj,  that  tho  whole  hody  Is 
boMoTod  to  bo  NBOwod  In  n  STttift  p«lod  of  Mtmon  than  thlitydiqriw*^A^ 
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Ist.  Even  admitting  that  this  Living  Agent  may  be  both 
material  and  mathematically  discerptible,  yet  until  he  can  be 
proved,  as  to  his  essence,  to  be  larger  than  the  solid  elementuy 
atoms  of  the  universe,  there  is  no  reason  in  death  to  fear  his 
destruction.  These  atoms  are  by  any  natural  power  indestmct- 
ible.  The  Living  Being,  until  proved  to  be  larger  than  these, 
has,  of  course,  nothing  to  fear  from  any  such  natural  power. 
Upon  the  materialist's  own  grounds,  argumentum  ad  fkominemj 
there  is  no  natural  power  by  which  he  can  disprove,  or  get  rid 
of  his  own  future  existence :  of  course  it  is  not  admitted  here, 
either  tliat  the  specific  bulk  of  the  soul  can  be  determined,  <Nr 
that  it  has  bulk  at  all. 

2d.  So  also  this  distinction  of  the  Living  Agent,  from  his 
bodily  organization,  made  manifest  by  these  facts  already  men- 
tioned— ^is  destructive  of  the  idea,  that  any  internal  matoriil 
system  or  systems  constitute  this  Living  Agent,  and  that  in 
their  destruction  this  Living  Agent  is  destroyed  also.  Our 
only  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  absolute  and 
necessary  connection  between  the  soul  and  any  parts  of  the 
body,  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  its  present  rela- 
tion to  them  and  interest  in  them.  Bat  this  relation,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  regard  to  the  outward  organization  of  the  body, 
does  not  involve  the  necessary  connection  of  the  Living  Agent 
with  that  body.  He  only  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  any 
such  interaal  system — only  has  the  same  interest  in  such  sys- 
tem, as  to  the  outward  organization — to  the  arm,  or  leg,  or 
eye,  or  tooth,  which  he  may  lose  without  being  destroyed 
"  We  have  already,  several  times  over,  lost  a  great  part 
or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  body,  according  to  certain  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature.  Yet  we  remain  the  same  Living 
Agents.  When  we  shall  lose  as  great  a  part  or  the  whole, 
by  another  established  law  of  nature,  death ;  why  may  we  not 
also  remain  the  same  as  in  like  previous  processes,  un destroyed! 
That  the  alienation  has  been  gradual  in  the  one  case,  and  in 
the  other  will  be  more  at  once,  does  not  prove  any  thing  to  the 
contrary."  If  we  know,  as  we  do,  that  these  changes  of  out- 
ward matter  do  not  suspend  or  destroy  the  existence  of  the 
Living  Agent,  we  know  from  this,  that  like  changes  of  inward 
matter  are  also  not  necessarily  destructive.    The  relation  of  the 
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living  Agent  to  all  such  matter,  outward  and  inward,  though 
different  perhaps  in  degree,  in  kind  is  the  same.  If  he  survives 
disBolution  of  connection  with  one  of  these  portions,  he  may  of 
course  do  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other.  All  that  we  can 
say  of  this  connection,  at  any  time,  or  in  regard  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  outward  or  inward,  is  that  they  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  mutual  affection  and  reaffection.  This  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  idea  of  their  independent  existence ; 
refutes  the  idea,  that  the  destruction  of  any  internal  system,  if 
there  be  any  such,  is  the  destruction  of  the  soul. 

3d.  And  as  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion  from  looking  at  the 
body  and  matter  in  general,  so  are  we  confirmed  in  this  con- 
dosion  by  a  closer  examination  of  bodily  instrumentalities,  as 
contrasted  with  certain  artificial  agencies,  by  which  their  place 
may  be  supplied.  The  eyes  are  assisted  with  glasses ;  the  ear 
with  a  trumpet  Astronomy  without  the  artificial  eye  of  the 
telescope  could  not  be  a  science.  Fine  line  engravings,  without 
like  aid  from  the  eye  of  the  microscope,  could  not  be  an  art.  The 
natural  eye  and  ear,  and  the  artificial  glasses  and  trumpet,  are 
alike  instruments  of  perception.  They  are  not  themselves  the 
percipient  agents.  That  Agent,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  can  shut. 
up  the  natural  instrument  and  stop  vision  as  easily,  as  he  can 
take  off  his  spectacles,  or  put  up  his  telescope. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  understand  the  whole  apparatus  of 
bodily  perception.  But  as  far  as  experiments  go,  they  show 
the  eye  to  be  but  the  instrument  of  seeing,  not  the  seeing 
Agent.  So  as  to  the  other  senses.  The  natural  instruments 
may  be  more  closely  related  as  to  degree,  more  necessary,  and 
more  frequently  used  than  are  the  artificial  ones.  But  they 
both  sustain  the  same  relation  in  kind,  and  perform  the  same 
office  for  this  Living  Being  who  employs  and  controls  them. 
This  Being  sees,  moreover,  in  dreams,  without  the  use  of  either 
the  natural  or  artificial  instrument  He  does  the  same  thing 
in  blindness  by  an  effort  of  memory.  He  feels  pain  in  a  limb 
after  it  has  been  taken  off.  He  walks  artificially  after  the 
operation.  The  natural  leg  no  more  possesses  power  of  locomotion 
in  itself  than  the  artificial  one.  His  eyes,  his  ears,  or  his  feet 
no  more  constitute  the  determining  power  of  seeing,  hearing, 
or  walking,  than  do  his  spectacles,  his  trumpet,  or  his  crutches. 
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As  tho  destruction  of  one  or  both  sets  of  these  instramentS}  is 
not  tlie  destruction  of  the  proper  man,  so  it  may  be  with  all  of 
a  similar  character.  Kone  of  these  instruments  seem  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  existence  or  the  continuation  of  the 
Living  Agent.  In  his  present  sphere  they  may  be  necessary 
to  the  manifestation  and  development  of  his  power  of  acting. 
But  they  do  not  themselves  constitute  that  power.  That  power 
as  it  has  already  survived  the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of 
matter  in  which  it  wa§  once  interested ;  as  it  has,  moreover, 
survived  the  destruction  of  organs  and  instruments  of  peroq)- 
tion  and  motion,  in  which  it  was  once  likewise  interested,  so  it 
may  survive  the  future  destruction  of  other  like  matter,  and 
instruments  of  perception  and  action. 

Here  the  argument  has  been  met  by  two  objections.  One 
of  these,  the  author  anticipates.  The  other  has  been  latelv 
put  forth.  The  latter  may  be  stated  in  the  language  of  the 
critic : ''  In  all  the  instances  which  are  here  alleged,"  that  is,  bj 
Butler, ''  of  mutilation  or  destruction,  we  have  the  remaining 
sensible  proof  for  the  continuance  of  the  living  powers.  In 
the  gradual  or  final  destruction  of  the  whole  body  we  have  bo 
such  proof."  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  of  thought  in 
the  objection  thus  presented.  If,  for  instance.  Dr.  Chalmers 
means,  that  there  is  not  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  evidence 
derived  from  these  facts,  of  a  man's  continued  existence  after 
death,  that  there  is,  after  he  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  we  sup- 
pose that  neither  Butler  nor  any  one  else  will  gainsay  his  pro- 
position. This,  however,  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  fact, 
that  this  lower  evidence  is  real,  valid,  of  positive  force,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  thing  against  it,  possesses,  with  ratiosal 
beings,  the  practical  power  of  a  demonstration.  To  ask  for 
the  evidence  of  which  this  objection  speaks,  in  an  argument  of 
this  kind,  is  to  do  that  argument  great  injustice.  A  deetructioD 
or  mutilation  which  would  forever  take  away  all  sensible  proof 
of  the  living  powers  would,  of  course,  be  death  itself.  And 
under  this  supposition  we  should  have  to  offer  not  an  analogi- 
cal, but  a  direct  proof,  from  facta,  of  persons  surviving  the 
event  of  death,  that  this  event  was  not  destruction.  The 
mistake  which  this  objection  involves,  is  one  which  has  been 
frequently  made  in  connection  with  other  portions  of  the  argu- 
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ment ;  that  of  regarding  these  portions  as  standing  by  them- 
selves, and  not  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  they  stand  in 
connection  with  those  previously  urged  from  present  changes 
and  the  law  of  continuanca  The  point  immediately  preced- 
ing this,  for  instance,  the  unity  of  consciousness,  is  adduced, 
not  by  itself,  to  prove  the  necessaiy  immortality  of  the  Living 
Being.  But  rather  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
connection  of  soul  and  body,  which  interferes  with  the  force 
of  the  positive  argument  up  to  that  point ;  that  it  seems  rather 
to  fall  in  with  this  argument  and  confirm  it  So,  again,  these 
resalts  of  experiment  are  not  offered  by  themselves  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  immortality  of  the  Living  Agent  But  rather 
to  show  that  they  indicate — so  far  as  such  experiments  can — 
this  unity  of  consciousness,  this  simplicity  of  the  Living  Being, 
and  his  independence  of  his  bodily  organs  for  existence ;  these, 
as  in  the  argument  from  consciousness,  falling  in  with  and  con- 
firming the  positive  proof  already  adduced.  In  other  words. 
Bailer  gathers  not  from  death  itseli^  but  from  facts  analogous 
to  death,  facts  most  like  to  death,  that  death  is  not  destruction. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  highest  form  of  evidence.  It  docs 
not  supersede  other  proof.  But  still  it  is  real,  has  a  positive 
value,  has  nothing  positive  against  it,  and  to  an  intellect  in  a 
, proper  state  if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  and  this  stood 
alone,  it  would  possess  demonstrative  power,  as  controlling 
action,  with  reference  to  another  life. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  objection ;  if  the  argument 
be  valid,  it  proves^  the  immortality  of  brutes,  as  well  as  that  of 
man.  This  objection  might  properly  be  offered,  if  it  were 
known  that  brutes  were  not  immortal.  Whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  objector  knows  nothing  about  it  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  latent  capacities  of  existences  that  may  develop  them- 
selves in  other  spheres  of  being.  Nor  does  he  know  any  thing 
of  the  order  of  existence  in  any  such  sphere.  The  reader  will 
again  bear  in  mind  that  Butler  is  on  the  ground  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  arguing.  And  that  it  is  only  upon  these,  their 
grounds,  that  such  ignorance  is  asserted.  If  the  Deist,  or  Infi. 
del)  or  blundering  believer,  misunderstands  him  and  quotes 
Scripture  to  show  that  "  the  spirit  of  man  goeth  upward  and 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  downward,"  let  him  remember 
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that  as  be  in  so  doing  bas  left  tbe  natural  gronnds,  so  also  Bat- 
ler  can  leave  it ;  in  otber  words,  can  also  quote  Scripture  in 
favor  of  man's  immortality.  No  doubt  be  would  bave  been 
very  well  satisfied  to  bave  left  bis  own  argument  and  bis  oppo- 
nents' grounds,  if  tbey  could  bave  been  induced  to  take  these 
scriptural  quotations  as  authoritative. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  human  existence,  unlike  that 
of  tbe  animal  creation,  to  which  this  objection  (supposing  it 
to  bave  any  force)  bas  no  reference.    Man,  like  tbe  lower  ot- 
ders,  lives  what  may  be  called  a  life  of  sensation.    Unlike 
these  lower  orders,  however,  he  lives  a  life  of  moral  and  ra- 
tional reflection.    His  life  of  sensation  goes  on,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  means  of  bodily  organs  and  instrumentalities,  which 
transmit  impressions  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  from  tii^ee 
again  radiate  through  these  organs  and  instruments  in  bodily 
action  and  movement.    These  natural  instrumentalities,  sustain 
to  tbe  Living  Being  tbe  same  relation  in  kind — though  different 
in  degree — as  of  certain  artificial  ones,  frequently  employed  in 
case  of  physical  deficiencies.    The  present  life  or  exercise  of 
sensation  ends,  when  all  of  these  instruments  are  destroyed 
by  death,  although  the  Agent  who  used  them  may  still  continne 
to  exist.     But  this,  his  other  life,  of  volition,  of  reason,  and 
reflection  seems  to  be  of  a  different  character.    We  do  not,  for 
instance,  use  the  senses  in  volition  for  reasoning.     "We  do  not, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  call  in  the  exercise  of  any  bodily  power, 
as  necessary  to  this  life  of  higher  intelligence  and  reflection. 
We  may,  indeed,  and  do  use,  our  senses  and  bodily  organs  prior 
to  the  development  of  this  higher  life,  and  preparatory  to  it 
But  not  necessarily  during  its  continuance.    The  sense  of  sight 
may  collect  material  for  memory ;  but  when  vision  is  destroyed, 
memory  remains,  in  many  cases  becomes  more  distinct  and 
vivid  from  the  special  effort  made  to  retain  what  can  never 
again  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eye.    So,  also,  as  to  our  other 
senses  and  bodily  organs.    Tliey  may  all  perform  this  proper 
work  of  gathering  in  materials  for  a  higher  life  and  tbe  exer- 
cise of  other  powers,  and  may  then  pass  away,  leaving  ibis  life 
and  these  powers  undestroyed.    If,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  death  destroys  the  Living 
Being  who  acts  through  these  organs  and  instrumentalities,  still 
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less  is  there  reason  for  supposing  that  it  destroys  this  same 
Being  in  his  higher  sphere  of  reflective  existence,  in  a  sphere 
above  the  necessity,  so  to  speak,  of  material  instraments,  either 
natural  or  artificial.  Moreover,  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
supposed  immortality  of  the  lower  orders  of  animal  creation, 
supposing  it  to  have  any  weight,  as  applied  to  the  previous 
portions  of  the  author's  argument,  has  no  application  here,  to 
this  higher  sphere  of  life  in  which  man  has  no  companionship 
with  the  other  forms  of  animal  existence.  The  fact  of  this 
higher  life  constitutes  a  reason  for  his  future  existence  which 
can  not  be  urged  in  their  favor. 

And  if  it  be  urged  against  the  last  point  here  insisted  upon, 
that  after  all,  the  brain,  in  some  sense,  is  the  material  organ  of 
the  mind,  the  reply  is  obvious.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  fact, 
there  is  still  in  these  higher  powers  peculiar  to  man — whether 
dependent  or  not  for  their  present  exercise  upon  this  bodily 
organ — a  prophecy  and  capacity  of  future  being,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  earthly  organism.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
meet  important  difference  in  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  as  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  instrumentalities  already 
noticed,  by  the  mind  in  seeingf  hearing,  or  feeling,  and  its  use 
of  the  brain  in  mental  exertion.  All  these  bodily  organs  find 
their  physical  centre  of  activity  in  the  brain.  To  this  nervous 
centre  they  all  convey  their  impressions  from  without.  It  is, 
however,  tlirough  this  physical  centre  to  something  back  of  it, 
that  the  senses  bring  in  their  tribute.  And  it  is  from  something 
back  of  this  centre,  and  through  it,  that  these  bodily  organs 
again  receive  their  commands  and  powers  of  outward  move- 
ment These  organs  stand,  so  to  speak,  in  more  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world.  The  brain  in  more  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Living  Being.  It  is  lliis  percipient  Agent 
who  sees  through  the  eye  and  hears  through  the  ear.  It  is  this 
thinking  Agent  who  thinks,  we  will  say,  through  the  brain. 
And  yet  in  view  of  the  difference  just  alluded  to,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  can  not  explain  the  elaboration  of  thought  by  facts  in 
optics  or  acoustics.  Whatever  use  the  mind  may  make  of  this 
nervous  centre,  and  however  that  centre  may  be  affected  by 
mental  exertion,  this  its  use  b  unique ;  in  some  respects  is  un- 
like that  of  any  of  the  bodily  organs,  artificial  or  natural.    To 
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say,  as  is  sometimes  coarsely  said,  that  '^  the  brain  thinks,"  or 
that  '^  it  thinks  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  eye  sees,"  is 
certainly  to  be  greatly  wanting  in  power  of  discrimination. 

But  is  it  so  certain  that  this  assertion  that  the  brain  is  the 
thinking  instrument  is  true,  in  reference  to  all  mental  operations^ 
Tliat  it  is  so,  in  reference  to  some  of  these  operations,  is  nndoabt- 
ed.  But  is  it  so  with  all  ?  In  other  words,  are  there  evidences  in 
any  portion  of  man's  nature  of  this  independence  of  bodily  a^ 
ganization  upon  which  Butler  here  insists  ?  Are  there  not  spon- 
taneous movements  of  the  mind  in  pure  thoughts,  in  memory  of 
past  ideas,  of  moral  determination  and  reflection,  which  seem 
to  lie  back  of  the  positive  mental  effort  which  works  and  tasks 
the  brain,  and  which,  in  themselves,  are  never  characterized 
by  the  weariness  and  exhaustion  and  imperfection  incident  to 
these  positive  efforts?  In  the  continued  attention  of  study,  for 
instance,  the  mental  effort  by  which  the  intellectual  powers 
are  voluntarily  concentrated  upon  a  certain  subject,  and  held 
to  that  subject  until  all  its  apparent  diversities  fidl  in  under 
the  law  of  a  higher  unity — ^in  such  effort,  sometimes  necessarily 
continued  for  a  long  period  and  with  frequent  disappointment, 
there  is  an  immense  draft  upon  the  brain  as  upon  the  whole 
physical  system.  But  there  are  other  mental  operations  in 
which  nothing  of  this  kind  is  manifest ;  where  the  mind,  not 
by  an  effort  of  the  will  at  all,  but  spontaneously,  recalls  its  past 
experiences  and  sees  at  once  with  lightning  glance,  the  infer- 
ences of  which  they  are  suggestive.  And  what  is  still  more 
marvellous,  this  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind,  without  any 
conscious  effort  of  will  or  tax  upon  any  of  its  material  instru- 
ments, often  elaborates  and  perfects  processes  of  thought  in 
which  it  had  previously  failed;  failed  although  consciously 
and  voluntarily  putting  forth  all  its  powers  and  giving  all  the 
attention  of  which  it  was  capable.  The  reader  can  perhaps 
remember  some  difficult  subject  upon  which  he  has  wearied 
and  exhausted  himself,  without  coming  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, but  which,  having  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  after  more 
than  one  painful  trial,  he  has  taken  up  months  afterwards  with- 
out hardly  thinking  of  it  during  the  interval,  and  found  to  his 
delight  that  his  diflSculties  have  disappeared  and  that  his  work 
some  how  or  other  is  accomplished.    So  well  is  this  fact  nn- 
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derstood,  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  metaphysicians  tell  us 
that  it  is  their  usual  way  of  investigating  abstruse  subjects ; 
not  attempting  to  do  the  whole  work  at  once,  but  doing  all  that 
they  can,  and  then  leaving  the  mind  in  its  unconscious  pro- 
cesses, to  perfect  this  work  entirely,  or  to  fill  up  intermediate 
stages  to  its  perfection,  in  another  and  subsequent  voluntary 
effi>rt  Nay,  there  are  two  mental  movements  constantly  and 
consciously  manifested,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  make  no 
physical  demand  at  all  upon  the  brain  or  other  parts  of  the 
physical  system ;  produce  no  physical  exhaustion  or  weariness, 
and  know  of  none  themselves.  These  are,  consciousness,  or 
memory,  whichever  we  may  choose  to  term  it,  of  personal 
identity,  and  intelligent  volition.  These  constitute  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  man,  and  just  here  where  he  differs  &om  the 
lower  orders  of  creation,  just  here  in  this  his  higher  life,  he 
knows  nothing  of  fatigue,  exhaustion,  or  any  of  these  incidents 
which  imply  connection  with  a  perishable  organization.  That 
ccmsciousness  or  memory  of  personal  identity — of  a  personal 
identity  through  all  past  experiences,  is  always  unweariedly 
present  and  active.  That  intelligent  will  may  work  its  slave, 
the  body,  to  exhaustion ;  may  drive  its  no  less  submissive  slave, 
the  brain,  to  madness.  And  then  when  the  body  is  down  and 
fidnting,  and  the  brain  reels  with  insanity,  this  indomitable  and 
unwearied  wUl  frets  and  chafes  at  the  inefficiency  of  its  agents. 
And  as  the  present  failm*e  of  these  agents  does  not  destroy  the 
power  which  makes  use  of  them,  so  is  it  with  all  such  failures 
in  the  future.  The  keys  in  connection  with  the  broken  strings 
no  longer  respond  to  the  touch  of  the  musician,  and  he  finds 
elsewhere  another  instrument 

And  this  conclusion  .is  only  strengthened  when  we  remem- 
ber the  perfection  of  this  reflective  life  in  cases  of  severe  and 
wasting  disease.  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  with  half  of  his  body 
dead  by  paralysis,  held  at  command,  and  by  memory,  an  amount 
of  knowledge  perfectly  astounding  to  most  men  in  vigorous 
and  xmbroken  health  ;  manifested  a  capacity  of  ratiocination 
and  a  discriminative  power,  no  less  remarkable.  Heinrich 
Heine,  in  the  same  condition,  exhibited  no  defect  of  those  pow- 
ers of  sprightly  wit  and  liumor,  by  which  at  an  earlier  period 
he  had  been  characterized.    And  Augostin  Thierry,  blind,  par- 
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aljzed,  and  moved  from  point  to  point  on  the  shoalders  of  a 
domestic,  retained  perfect  command  of  his  rare  oonveraational 
powers,'  and  of  his  abundant  stores  of  historical  information. 
In  these  and  similar  cases  of  mortal  disease,  where  one  side  of 
the  brain,  at  least,  was  seriously  affected,  the  personsy  the  mo- 
ment before  death,  appear  to  be  in  the  highest  vigor  of  this 
higher  life.  They  discover  apprehension,  memory,  reason,  all 
entire ;  with  the  utmost  force  of  affection,  sense  of  a  character 
of  shame  dnd  honor,  and  the  highest  mental  enjoyment  and 
sufferings,  even  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  these  surely  prove  even 
greater  vigor  of  life  than  bodily  strength  does.  The  dis- 
ease in  these  cases  goes  on  for  years  through  all  of  its  various 
stages  till  it  terminates  in  physical  death,  the  event  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  physically  only  a  continuance  of  the  process,  which 
has  been  so  long  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  life  of  rational 
and  moral  reflection,  through  all  these  prior  changes,  has  re- 
mained unimpaired  and  unaffected  by  the  process.  What  rea- 
son is  there  for  supposing  that  this  same  physical  process  should 
have  other  and  different  effects  in  its  last  stage ;  that  it  should 
destroy  what  it  has  not  even  touched  previously  %  This  physi- 
cal process  is  all  that  we  know  of  death.  If  this  does  not  des- 
troy the  living  process,  we  know  of  no  other  natural  agency  by 
which  it  may  be  done,  and  by  the  law  of  continuance  and 
of  intellectual  and  moral  progression,  in  previous  physical 
changes,  we  infer  that  the  man  lives  on. 

And  as  tliis  last  step  of  tlie  physical  process  contains  nothing* 
that  we  know  of,  in  it,  to  destroy  this  higher  life  of  reflection. 
and  memory,  so  also,  it  contains  no  known  cause  even  of  the 
momentary  suspension  of  such  life.  It  may  temporarily,  as 
in  a  sleep  or  swoon.  But  even  of  this  we  have  no  positive 
evidence.  "  Death  may  in  some  sort,  or  in  some  respects,  an- 
swer to  our  birth,  which  is  not  a  suspension  of  the  faculties 
which  we  had  before,  or  a  total  change  of  the  state  of  life  in 
which  we  existed  when  in  the  womb ;  but  a  continuation  of 
both,  with  such  and  such  great  alterations."  "  Death  may  im- 
mediately, in  the  natural  course  of  things,  put  us  into  a  higher 
and  more  enlarged  state  of  life,  as  our  birth  does."  As  our  re- 
lation to  our  organs  of  sense  renders  us  capable  of  existing  in 
our  present  state  of  sensation,  so  this  relation  may  be  the  only 
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natural  hindrance  to  our  existing  immediately  and  of  conrse, 
in  a  higher  state  of  reflection.  To  get  rid  of  these  bodily  or- 
gans and  the  body  itself,  may  be  the  natural  and  necessary  step 
to  this  higher  sphere  of  being  and  of  action :  this  inference 
being  in  no  way  affected  by  the  analogies  of  vegetable  life,  as 
this  life  is  destitute  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  and  of  action. 
And  the  whole  process  of  continuance  through  physical  dissolu- 
tion and  in  another  state  may  be  a  natural  one :  that  is,  like  our 
present  existence,  according  to  a  certain  established  system  and 
set  of  stated  operations. 

Here  the  argument  proper  ends.  The  author  before  leaving 
it,  throws  out  one  or  two  pregnant  suggestions. 

1st.  The  argument  thus  offered  may  not  satisfy  curiosity  or 
expectation,  and  is  not  a  demonstration.  In  religion,  how- 
ever, which  is  a  practical  matter,  it  answers,  or  ought  to  an- 
swer, the  purposes  of  a  demonstration.  Supposing  no  other 
ailment  in  reach,  a  man  ought  not,  and  if  rightly  constituted, 
he  would  not  ask.  Is  there  as  much  here  as  I  desire,  or  as  I  pos- 
tnes  in  regard  to  some  other  things  ?  But  rather.  Is  there  here 
any  real  proof?  Is  there  any  thing  to  set  against  it?  K  the 
former  of  these  two  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  latter  in  the  negative,  as  a  practical  man  the  argument 
determines  his  course. 

2d.  This  argument,  though  it  does  not  prove  religion  natur- 
al or  revealed,  yet  as  it  bears  upon  one  doctrine  of  religion, 
and  renders  it  probable,  so  it  opens  the  way  and  prepares  for 
the  reception  of  religion.  Two  men  may  alike  reject  Christ- 
ianity and  natural  religion.  But  one  of  them  may  hold  to  the 
fiu^t  of  a  future  life.  We  should  of  course  expect  to  find  the 
latter  more  open  to  reception  of  the  whole  religious  argument. 
He  is  at  least  on  the  higher  moral  elevation  of  tlie  two.  His 
belief,  if  real,  would  produce  a  sobriety  of  thought  and  life 
which  would  open  his  mind  to  larger  accession  of  truth.  And 
he  occupies  at  least,  one  point  in  common  with  ourselves, 
which  the  other  does  not,  upon  which  an  argument  may  be 
erected. 

8d.  This  argument,  while  thus  preparing  the  way  for  religion, 
and  while  opening  the  mind  for  its  reception,  does  not  itself 
depend  upon  religion  either  for  its  existence  or  force.    The 
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sapposition  of  AtheiBm,  for  instance,  does  not  interfere  with  it 
Upon  the  Atheist's  own  grounds,  he  exists  now  in  the  present 
world.  Upon  those  same  grounds  he  may  exist  hereafter.  It 
is  as  easy  to  account  for  his  future  as  for  his  present  existence. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  his  present  existence,  as  it  is  for 
that  which  is  future.  The  reader  will  again  be  reminded  that 
Butler  is  arguing  upon  the  Atheist's  own  grounds.  He  does 
not  say,  as  he  has  often  been  made  to  say,  that  the  £Eust  of  a 
future  life  is  as  consistent  with  Atheism  as  it  is  with  religion ; 
but  that  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  as  consistent  with  Atheism 
as  the  present  life  is.  And  the  inference  which  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  draw,  is  not  that  which  some  have  chosen,  that 
Atheism  is  consistent  with  both  of  these  facts,  but  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  either ;  in  other  words,  is  a  natural  absurdity. 

4:th.  And  as  dependent  upon  the  latter  idea,  a  man  can  only 
neglect  the  practical  idea  of  religion  upon  two  suppositions. 
First,  a  demonstration  of  Atheism ;  secondly,  of  his  own  anni- 
hilation. If  there  be  a  Gk)d,  this  God  may  continue  his  exist- 
ence forever.  If  he  can  now  exist  without  God,  this  existence 
may  continue  without  God  forever.  The  demonstration  must 
be  clear  upon  both  points.  The  possibilities  of  a  future  life  of 
suffering  or  happiness,  under  any  other  supposition,  demand 
his  reasonable  action. 

A  few  more  words,  and  we  release  the  reader.  The  argu- 
ment thus  presented,  has  been  variously  estimated.  Pitt,  a 
worldly  man,  said  that  analogy  could  prove  any  thing.  Chal- 
mers, a  devoted  Christian,  regards  it  as  clearing  the  way  for 
positive  argument,  but  as  itself  possessing  no  positive  value. 
Butler  evidently  regards  it  as  possessing  positive  force,  although 
of  course  not  demonstrative.    How  does  it  really  stand  ? 

First,  as  to  Pitt.  Probably  his  remark  was  half  a  sneer.  K 
intended  as  an  argument,  it  could  easily  have  been  answered, 
by  setting  him  to  work  to  prove  by  sound  natural  analogies, 
the  opposite  of  Butler's  conclusions.  Let  any  one  seriously 
make  the  attempt,  and  he  will  not  only  find  out  its  impossi- 
bility, but  he  will  begin  to  have  some  idea  of  the  real  value 
of  a  sound  analogical  argument. 

So,  also,  as  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  Suppose  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture here  urged,  could  not  be  found,  or  that  all  these  analogies  of 
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nature  is  pointed  in  another  direction.  Would  not  the  natural 
argument  upon  other  grounds  stand  greatij  in  the  rear  of  its 
^  present  position  ?  It  may  be  said  that  even  if  it  thus  stood,  we 
conld  believe  upon  the  evidence  of  revelation ;  which,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  as  Butler  is  not  arguing 
with  believers.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  an  argument 
^*  can  clear  ground,  and  hand  us  over  to  better  arguments," 
which  has  not  really  some  positive  force  and  value  in  itself. 
It  may  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  majority.  It  may  not 
control  the  action  of  the  few.  And  yet  it  may  be  prqperly 
said,  that  it  ought  thuB  to  arrest  and  control ;  that  it  would,  if 
men  were  not  morally  depraved  and  intellectually  indolent 
In  this  respect,  the  argument  may  be  like  conscience,  the 
actual  control  of  which  is  so  slight,  the  positive  and  rightful 
dominion  of  which  is  supreme.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of  other  beings,  of  man  in  a  possible  state  of  pure  intelli- 
gence and  moral  affection,  in  which  the  argument  of  this 
chapter,  if  there  were  no  other,  would  not  only  appear  as  pos- 
sessing the  positive  value  of  a  demonstration,  but  would  really 
exert  that  power  upon  his  conduct  God,  who  never  works 
uselessly  and  without  a  purpose,  gives  in  revelation  an  amount 
and  kind  of  evidence  as  to  the  future  life,  which  man  in  his 
weakness  and  depravity  really  needs.  But  He  gives  man  light 
enough  in  nature  to  show  him  his  need  of  revelation :  natural 
light  enough  not  by  itself  to  save  him,  but  to  condemn  him, 
for  not  improving  it ;  for  refusing  to  allow  it  to  lead  him  to  that 
brighter  light  which,  coming  into  the  natural  world,  can  super- 
natorally  enlighten  every  man. 
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Akt.  n.— the  DANGEES  which  THEEATEN  EVAN.  • 
GELIC AL  RELIGION,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  MAIN- 

TAiNiNG  rr. 

Ik  the  book  which  closes  the  word  of  God,  there  is  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  Chnrch  down  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  we  learn  f]X)m  it,  that  it  is  to  suffer  reverses,  as  well  as 
gain  Yictories.  And  in  these  it  has  the  sympathy  of  the  hea- 
venly choirs. 

We  are  too  ready  to  believe,  that  Evangelical  religion,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  is  to  go  on  gaining  new  triumphs,  until  it 
conquers  the  world.  But  there  are  dangers  ever  threatening 
it  in  a  fallen  world.  The  past  history  of  the  Church,  whi(£ 
transcends  in  interest  and  importance  the  history  of  the  world, 
reads  us  a  lesson  here,  which  God  would  have  us  learn,  and 
from  which  we  may  take  warning.  To  be  ignorant  of  history, 
says  Cicero,  is  to  be  always  children.  ^^  Nescine  quid  antea, 
quan  natus  sis,  accident,  id  est  semper  esse  puerum."  We 
shall  ever  find  from  its  study  the  same  causes  producing  the 
same  results. 

When  did  the  light  of  the  Gospel  ever  shine  so  brightly,  and 
when  was  Christianity  so  pure  and  simple  as  in  the  apostolic 
Church?  It  had  come  in  contact  with  the  apostles  of  the  Jx)rd 
and  Saviour;  yea,  it  had  touched  the  hem  ot His  garment 
What  a  spirit,  redolent  of  heaven,  do  the  Epistles  breathe! 
but  how  great  the  change  to  the  Nicene  age !  The  apostles 
foresaw  it  by  the  Spirit,  which  showed  them  things  to  come, 
and  predicted  that  false  teachers  should  arise  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Church,  drawing  disciples  after  them,  and  it  is 
-v^orthy  of  remark,  that  St.  Paul,  after  these  predictions,  does 
not  point  the  Church  to  any  infallible  guide  and  interpreter  of 
Scripture  to  whose  decisions  they  might  safely  refer,  when 
doubts  or  disputes  should  arise.  His  silence  leads  us  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  he  knew  of  none. 

And  then  again,  at  the  Reformation,  what  a  new  life  was 
infused  into  the  Church.  "  The  sacred  Bible,"  says  Milton, 
"  was  sought  out  of  the  dusty  corners,  where  profane  falsehood 
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and  neglect  had  thrown  it ;  the  schools  were  opened,  divine 
and  human  learning  raked  oat  of  the  embers  of  forgotten 
tongues,  and  the  bright  and  blissful  reformation  struck  through 
the  dark  and  settled  night  of  ignorance."  What  men  of  God 
were  the  framers  of  our  Articles  and  Liturgy  I  The  hands  of 
some  of  them  were  afterwards  bathed  in  fire,  "  for  the  blessed 
Gospel,"  as  Kidley  sajs,  '^  for  the  common  welfare  of  all  the 
elect  and  chosen  children  of  God,  for  Christ's  quarrel,  from 
bounden  duty  towards  God,  and  towards  the  Church."  And 
what  a  sad  decline  in  less  than  a  century  I  The  early  Eeform- 
ers,  especially  on  the  continent,  supposed  they  had  given  a 
mortal  wound  to  Bomanism,  and  that  after  a  few  struggles  it 
would  die.  "As  when  a  man,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  nearly 
divides  a  snake,  which  he  finds  in  his  path,  with  a  spade,  he 
looks  at  the  quivering  creature,  refusing  to  die,  and  coolly  says. 
Let  it  alone,  it  will  die  at  sunset"  They  supposed  the  battle 
had  been  fought  and  the  victory  won,  whereas,  so  far  from  the 
enemy  being  driven  in  utter  rout  from  the  field,  it  maintains 
its  ground  in  force,  and  keeps  up  a  cannonading  along  the  whole 
line.  So  far  from.  Protestantism  having  gained  any  new  do- 
main, the  geographical  frontier  between  Protestantism  and 
Somanism  continues  to  run  almost  precisely  where  it  did  at 
the  Eeformation.  ''  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  Macaulay, 
^^  that  no  Christian  nation,  which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  Eeformation  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should 
ever  have  adopted  them,  and  that  no  Catholic  community  has 
become  Protestant"  With  such  examples  from  history  be- 
fore us,  who  shall  say  that  evangelical  religion  may  not  yet 
sustain  a  reverse,  where  now  it  flourishes  ?  Whut  then  were 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  evangelical  religion  after  the 
Keformation? 

The  first  steps  which  occasioned  the  Eeformation  in  England, 
were  taken  by  the  King ;  on  the  continent,  the  change  began 
with  the  people,  and  the  Church  under  their  hands  assumed  a 
democratic  form.  Originating  thus  in  England,  it  was  regard- 
ed as  the  prerogative  of  the  reigning  sovereign  to  change,  if 
necessary,  the  religion  of  the  people.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  for  a  man  to  be  of  a  different  religion  from  that  of  the 
Government    The  principle  of  toleration,  though  a  self-evi- 
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dent  truth,  as  we  now  think,  has  worked  its  way  very  slowly. 
Lather  recognized  it  when  he  said : ''  We  may  preach,  and  write, 
and  publish,  but  drag  no  man  by  the  hair.    No  man  should  be 
forced  to  believe — this  will  make  him  a  hypocrite."    It  required 
the  eloquence  of  a  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Locke,  and  othen, 
fully  to  establish  it.    It  was  not  understood  that  the  i^irit  of 
religious  freedom,  however  kept  down,  would  at  lengdi,  like 
those  central  iires  which  are  pent  up  in  the  earth,  burst  forth 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  blaze  to  heaven.    So  little  hold  had 
religion  of  the  people,  that  they  changed  with  little  diflSculty 
from  Bomanists  to  Church  of  England  men,  and  then  undw 
the  Commonwealth,  to  Presbyterians.    One  cause  of  the  de- 
clension of  evangelical  religion  may  be  found  in  the  ferment- 
ation of  political  parties,  always  unfavorable  to  true  religion; 
another  may  be  found  in  the  religious  controversies  among 
Protestants,  apd  often  upon  questions  about  words — ^which  the 
apostle  tells  us  to  a/ooid.    It  has  bebn  observed,  that  Protest- 
ants, like  the  confederates  of  an  allied  army,  have  often  ex- 
pended that  energy  and  zeal  against  each  other,  which  should 
have  been  directed  against  the  common  enemy ;  while  Bom- 
anists sacrifice  their  mutual  animosities  to  unity,  and  when 
the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms,  every  man  is  at  his  post,  and  they 
act  as  one  man  against  the  common  foe. 

Together  with  these  causes,  there  was  a  gradual  departure 
from  strict  orthodoxy,  and  this  among  the  clergy  first.     A  lax 
theology,  and  a  lax  life,  reproduce  and  strengthen  each  other. 
While  in  the  Cliurch  of  England,  orthodoxy  was  retained  in 
her  standards,  the  living  spirit  of  piety  had  almost  been  ex- 
tinguished.    The  storm  of  ridicule,  which  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  fell  indiscriminately  upon  the  fanati- 
cism of  Cromwell's  time,  and  upon  sober  and  earnest  reli- 
gion, which  was  confounded  with  fanaticism,  led  men  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     Archbishop 
Tillotson  considered  the  great  design  of  Christianity  to  be  the 
reformation  of  men's  morals,  and  the  restraint  of  their  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  that  the  prominent  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  would  be  the  best  way  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  irreligion  and  dissoluteness  of  the  age,  and  he  there- 
fore kept  in  the  back-ground,  the  doctrines  of  Grace.    Never 
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was  there  a  more  triumphant  demonstration  that  the  Gospel 
only  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  that  the  foolishness 
of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  world's  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Gospel,  is  but  folly,  however  recommended  by 
eloquence.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Address  to  his  Parish  at  Eal- 
many,  says :  ^'  I  can  not  but  record  the  effect  of  an  actual, 
though  undesigned  experiment,  which  I  prosecuted  for  upwards 
of  twelve  years.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  I  expati- 
ated on  the  meanness  of  dishonesty,  on  the  villainy  of  falsehood, 
on  the  despicable  arts  of  calumny.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  I  made  no  attempt  against  the  natural  enmity  of  the 
mind  to  God ;  I  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  this  en- 
mity is  dissolved,  even  by  the  free  offer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  believing  acceptance  on  the  other,  of  the  Gk)spel  salvation  ; 
Christ  was  scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or  in  such  a  way  as  strip- 
ped Him  of  all  the  importance  of  His  character  and  His  offices. 
I  never  once  heard  of  any  such  reformations  having  been 
effected  among  them.  To  preach  Christ  is  the  only  eiQfective 
way  of  preaching  morality  in  all  its  branches.  It  was  not  till 
I  took  the  scriptural  way  of  laying  the  method  of  reconciliation 
before  them,  it  was  not  till  the  free  offer  of  forgiveness  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  was  urged  upon  their  acceptance,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  set  before  them  as  the  unceasing  object  of  their 
dependence  and  their  prayers,  that  I  heard  of  any  of  those  sub- 
ordinate reformations  which  were  the  ultimate  object  of  my 
earlier  ministrations." 

This  fatal  concession  of  Tillotson  and  others,  only  embold- 
ened the  infidels  of  that  day.  The  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood, 
and  but  a  feeble  defense  was  made  against  hinu  Christianity 
was  defended  on  Deistical  principles.  Its  apologists  lessened 
its  mysteries,  relaxed  its  precepts,  and  weakened  its  sanctions. 
They  have  been  compared  to  a  stupid  householder,  who,  when 
thieves  are  breaking  into  his  house,  cries  out,  ^'  Thieves,  and 
murder  I"  and  throws  his  valuables  out  of  the  window.  To 
save  the  shell,  they  give  up  the  kernel.  The  school  to  which 
Tillotson  belonged,  exerted  a  great  influence  over  some  por- 
tions of  the  Church  in  America.'^ 

*  Thli  murk  to  triM  ipedtlly  of  tiM  Dloetse  of  VtiiginSi.   ITowImm  were  bb  MnnooB  to 
nmflk  rtad,  quoted,  and  admired  ai  Umk. 
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The  departure  from  orthodoxy  began  with  the  clergy,  we 
have  said,  and  worked  down  to  the  laity.  This  is  the  natural 
oi'der,  and  scarcely  admits  of  an  exception.  It  was  so  in  the 
dark  ages ;  the  clergy  in  those  times  were  exceedingly  cormpt, 
and  the  people  were  afterwards  infected.  It  was  so  in  tlie  rifle 
of  Unitarianism  in  this  country.  A  few  of  the  influential 
clergy  of  New-England,  became  tainted  with  Socinianism  by 
reading  the  works  of  Taylor  and  Priestley.  For  a  long  time, 
tliese  sentiments  were  secretly  held  by  them,  and  then  privily 
brought  in  among  their  people.  It  was  so  in  the  recent  Ozfbid 
Tract  movement  It  began  among  the  clergy  in  the  andeot 
halls  of  Oxford,  in  a  society  of  those  who  delight  to  linger, 
from  the  very  genius  of  the  place,  amoDg  the  migh^  dead, 
and  like  Old  Mortality,  deepen  with  their  chisel  inscriptioiiB 
on  the  monuments  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  half  efiEaoed  by 
the  tooth  of  time.  It  was  a  chivalric  crusade  to  rescue  the  ail 
of  God  from  the  xmbelief  and  vulgar  utilitarianism  of  the  age, 
and  was,  in  their  view,  successful ;  as  it  is  generally  the  case, 
that  a  storming  party  have  an  advantage  over  the  besieged, 
however  strongly  entrenched. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  evange- 
lical religion,  as  we  gather  them  from  the  past  history  of  the 
Church,  it  is  time  we  should  speak  of  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  averted.  And  the  first  we  speak  of  is  a  thorough, 
Scriptural^  and  symjnetrical  07i>hodoxy^  animated  hy  a  ynrit 
ofiruejpieiy.  We  say  Scriptural  orthodoxy.  The  life  of  or- 
thodoxy must  be  continually  renewed  by  contact  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  that,  if  possible,  in  its  upper  springs,  its  ori- 
ginal languages,  by  an  independent  and  continual  study  of 
the  Bible.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  study  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, as  some  recent  writers  suppose,  will  force  us  to  abandon 
the  old  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  superannuated.  A  little 
knowledge  of  it  may  lead  us  to  such  an  opinion ;  a  deeper 
knowledge  will  bring  us  back  to  orthodoxy.  Where  the  study 
of  the  Bible  has  languished,  orthodoxy  has  always  declined. 
This  is  the  life-blood  of  orthodoxy.  Without  this,  it  can  not 
bo  maintained  by  articles  and  text-books,  put  forth  by  autho^ 
ity. 

During  the  great  defection  of  the  Church  of  England,  of 
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which  we  have  spoken,  the  Articles,  like  the  fabled  pillars  of 
Seth,  whicli  survived  the  Flood,  were  left  standing  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  but  were  almost  a  dead  letter.    Neither  can 
text-books  keep  it  alive.    These  often  cramp  the  freedom  of 
development,  and  overload  the  truth,  as  David  was  by  Saul's 
armor.    It  is  like  keeping  a  man  in  the  garments  of  his  boy- 
hood, which  he  has  outgrown.    Such  is  our  conviction  of  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  age,  hid  in  the  Book,  given  to  a  thousand  generations, 
ibmt  we  believe  that  it  will  answer  all  tlie  demands  made  upon 
it  in  the  ages  to  come,  to  refute  new  heresies,  if  such  there 
ehonld  be,  and  to  give  new  light  in  the  great  crisis  of  the 
Ohorch.    It  was  found  to  contain,  at  the  Reformation,  the 
iwds  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty.    ^'  Luther,"  it  has 
been  said,  *^  grasped  the  iron  trumpet  of  his  mother-tongue, 
■ad  blew  a  blast  that  shook  the  nations  from  Rome  to  the  Ork- 
neys."   We  ought  to  have  a  deeper  and  clearer  understanding, 
■ad  more  intense  feeling  and  more  powerful  impression  of 
the  truth,  than  was  known  and  felt  two  centuries  ago.    The 
works  of  that  day  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  sys- 
tematic divinity,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are,  like  the  cannon  of 
diat  day,  unfitted  for  new  modes  of  attack  and  defense,  and 
raperseded  by  the  improvements  of  modem  warfare.     We 
would  be  conservative  of  what  is  truly  venerable  and  excellent 
in  the  past ;  this  will  give  us  stability,  and  save  us  from  fickle- 
DOBS,  while  we  would  adopt  every  improvement  in  the  present. 
Thh  will  save  us  from  bigotry,  and  give  us  progress,  which 
ihnU  appear  to  all  men. 

While  we  say  Scriptural  orthodoxy,  we  regard  the  Standards 
of  our  Church  as  approaching  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  very 
mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  hold  to  them  in  their  literal 
md  grammatical  sense.  The  constant  study  of  the  Bible  will 
keep  them  pure  and  healthy,  and  exerting  their  proper  influ- 
Boce  upon  the  Church. 

But  this  orthodoxy  should  be  entire  in  all  its  parts,  lacking 
iothing'that  is  fundamental  The  human  frame  may  exist  for 
I  time,  without  a  hand,  or  an  arm,  but  it  exists  in  a  deformed 
tate ;  it  can  not  act  with  full  vigor,  and  the  want  of  some 
tmb  endangevB  the  health  and  life  of  the  rest;  00  the  tmth 
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as  it  is  in  Jesus,  can  not  be  safely  marred  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions. Short-sighted  as  we  are,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
determine  as  to  what  can  be  safely  dispensed  with  in  a  system 
of  Theology.  A  man,  ignorant  of  building,  might  snppoee 
that  the  keystone  of  an  ai'ch  might  be  safely  left  out  Every 
doctrine  which  God  has  revealed,  is  useful  to  those  who  receive 
it  The  dangerous  consequences  which  flow  from  the  disbelief 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and 
from  the  belief  of  an  intermediate  state,  where  the  inoipenitent 
may  have  another  probation,  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  in 
Germany. 

We  have  said  that  orthodoxy  should  be  symmetrical.  Here 
is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  ever  to  extremes.  Luther  com- 
pares it  to  a  drunken  man,  who  in  attempting  to  mount  his 
horse  on  one  side,  is  sure  to  tumble  over  on  the  other.  Arch- 
deacon Hare  says  of  it :  "As  a  man  walking  in  the  dai*k  along 
a  passage,  when  he  has  knocked  his  head  against  the  wall  on 
the  one  side,  is  pretty  sure  in  the  recoil  to  knock  it  against  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side,  so  is  it  with  the  religious  world." 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  doctrine  to  be  neglected 
for  a  time,  till  some  one  feeling  its  importance,  proclaims  it 
anew,  preaches  nothing  else,  and  attaches  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  it. 

Sometimes  the  importance  of  a  doctrine  is  judged  of  by  the 
diflicultios  it  presents,  and  the  time  necessary  to  explain  and 
defend  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  free  agency  of  man  has 
engrossed  more  attention,  and  been  more  discussed,  than  its 
relative  importance  demands.  Again,  we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  constitutional  susceptibilities,  which  hinder  a  symme- 
trical system.  Some  doctrines  are  more  adapted  to  one  cla?s 
of  minds  than  to  another.  We  should  scarcely  expect  to  find 
a  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  mind  was  full  of  love  for  what  was 
lovely  in  religion,  writing  a  work  like  the  Institutes  of  Calviu; 
nor  a  Baxter,  pressed  in  spirit  beyond  measure  by  the  everlast- 
ing misery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  fullness  of  joy  of  the  right- 
eous, so  that  he  gave  himself  no  rest  in  pressing  on  to  the 
saints'  everlasting  rest,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  last  tninipet 
ringing  in  his  ears,  turning  aside  to  cull  the  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
and  to  weave  similes,  and  quote  apocryphal  stories.     The 
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minds  of  some  men  are  near-sighted:  The  object  must  be 
brought  close  to  their  eyes,  and  when  put  under  their  micro- 
scope, it  assumes  a  vast  magnitude — an  animalcule  becomes  a 
monster. 

But  the  orthodoxy,  which  is  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Evangelical 
religion  — its  "  tutamen  et  decu^^ — must  be  warmed  at  the  fire 
of  apostolic  piety,  or  it  will  not  afford  food  and  shelter  to  the 
soul.  The  sap  must  flow  from  the  hidden  root  to  become 
verdure  in  the  foliage,  fragrance  and  beauty  in  the  flower,  and 
food  in  the  ripe,  consummate  fruit.  Such  a  piety  is  necessary 
for  the  right  comprehension  of  orthodoxy  itself.  The  truths  of 
religion  are  not  like  those  of  the  mathematics,  where  it  makes 
no  matter  what  spirit  the  student  is  of,  so  he  be  diligent.  In 
the  study  of  the  truths  of  science,  the  mind  is  undisturbed  by 
the  force  of  prejudice.  Cudworth  suggests,  that  the  theorem 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ungloi*, 
if  connected  witli  offensive  moral  truths,  might  become  the 
subject  of  doubt  and  controversy.  Le  Bas,  in  his  Esbay  on 
Miracles,  following  out  this  thought,  adds:  "  If  one  of  Euclid's 
propositions  were  to  impose  on  all  who  proved  it  a  strict  veg^ 
taible  diet,  what  camiverous  student  of  geometry  would  ever 
see  its  truth  ?  Or  if  we  could  conceive  the  doctrine  of  Fhixioiis, 
some  how  or  otlier,  combined  with  an  obligation  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wine,  does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
so  universally  received  ?  Should  we  not  find  many  protesting 
that  they  were  mider  an  absolute  inability  to  comprehend  or 
believe  the  system  ?  The  wolf  when  he  was  learning  to  rend 
could  make  nothing  out  of  the  letters,  whatever  they  might  bo, 
that  were  set  before  him,  but  *  lamb.'  " 

Tlie  piety  of  the  present  day  is  not  as  fresh  and  vigorous  and 
natural  as  that  of  Apostolic  times.  Tlie  pulse  is  feeble ;  the 
appetite  wayward  and  capricious,  and  there  is  a  faintness  at 
^the  heart.  Our  piety  is  one  which  has  to  live  much  upon  the 
experience  of  the  pjist,  as  found  in  biographies  and  practical 
works,  which  it  is  too  feeble  to  produce.  We  are  not  to  expect 
in  a  day,  when  there  is  no  persecution,  when  a  dungeon  is  not 
the  i>hice  of  study  for  those  who  write  Epistles,  and  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  the  same  order  of  piety,  as  when  its  stuff  was 
put  to  the  test  by  fire  and  sword.    To  die  daily,  and  thus  a 
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thousand  deaths,  to  bear  about  in  the  body  the  scare  of  the 
Lord  Jesos,  gives  a  flavor  to  piety  which  suffering  unto  death 
can  only  give. 

The  presence  of  Jesus  is  longed  for  and  felt  most,  not  whea 
the  sea  is  smooth  and  glassy,  and  a  gentle  breeze  ripples  its 
surface,  but  when  the  winds  and  the  waves  are  boisterous,  and 
threaten  to  engulf  the  frail  bark,  and  men  row  hard  to  bring  it 
to  land. 

We  regard,  too,  a  Mieeionary  Spirit  as  a  most  impcHtant 
means  of  maintaining  Evangelical  religion.    It  was  from  want 
of  this  that  the  early  Church,  and  that  of  the  Reformation,  were 
left  to  decline.    It  was  because  the  Christian  Church  lost  its 
aavor,  and  the  missionary  zeal  it  displayed  in  Apostolic  times— 
that  love  to  Ood  and  to  men  in  the  same  condemnation  and 
redemption,  rather  than  any  mysterious  dispensation  of  Prori- 
dence,  which  kept  the  whole  mass  of  the  world  from  being 
leavened  in  each  succeeding  generation  by  the  OospeL    The 
want  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Gh)spel  has  l>een  com- 
pared, we  know,  to  that  providential  dispensation  by  which 
the  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  for  so  many  thousands  of 
years  run  to  waste,  till  a  Jesuit  missionary  discovered  them. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  benevolent  Creator  who 
had  made  such  a  provision,  would  have  taken  care  that  it 
should  at  once  and  universally  be  made  known ;  but  we  need 
not  look  to  this  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  throw  re- 
sponsibility off  the  Church  by  considering  it  a  mystery  of  God. 

The  time  of  the  Eeformation  was  a  time  of  truth  and  life, 
but  not  of  love.  The  men  of  that  day  were  so  much  occupied  in 
rescuing  the  truth  from  the  errors  of  the  Papacy  that  they  seem 
not  to  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  carry  the  torch  of  truth  into  the 
darkness  of  heathenism.  Even  Luther  doubted  the  possibility 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  one  of  the  first  traces  we 
meet  with  of  the  modem  missionary  spirit,  we  find  in  the  au- 
tobiography of  Baxter :  "  There  is  no  employment  so  desirable 
in  mj  eyes,  as  to  labor  for  the  winning  of  the  heathen  nations 
of  the  earth,  which  maketh  me  greatly  honor  John  Eliot,  and 
whoever  else  have  labored  thus."  A  missionary  spirit  is  the 
pulse  of  a  healthy  or  a  sickly  church,  and  woe  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion  when  it  declines.    The  glory  has  departedy 
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may  be  then  written  upon  it  God  will  bless  a  church  or  in- 
stitntion  where  it  is  found. 

We  regard  a  Christian  Literature  as  a  safe-guard  of  Evan- 
gelical religion.  ^'  Perverted  literature,"  says  a  great  author, 
**  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  divine  truth,  who  leave  no  effort  untried  to  recommend 
their  cause  by  the  lustre  of  superior  acquisitions,  and  to  form 
in  the  public  mind  the  dangerous  association  between  irreligion 
and  talents,  weakness  and  piety.''  One  reason  why  there  was 
80  general  a  decline  of  religion  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  and  we  may  add,  eight- 
eenth centuries,  was  because  literature  was  in  die  hands  of 
snch  men  as  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau. 
Let  evangelical  religion  be  regarded  as  a  foe  to  literature  and 
science,  and  the  consequences  will  be  most  deplorable.  We 
want  the  living  salt  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  histories  of 
the  day,  in  its  poetry,  in  its  books  of  science,  in  its  Eeviews, 
and  in  its  boob  for  children.  Let  not  these  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men,  either  unfriendly  or  indifferent  to  the  truth. 

Let  then  the  fact  be  laid  to  heart  that  if  evangelical  religion 
declines  in  our  hands,  it  will  beginwith  the  clergy.  And  here 
let  us  place  a  double  guard.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  orthodoxy, 
pervaded  by  the  principle  of  the  atonement  in  all  its  parts,  as 
the  system  of  nature  by  the  principle  of  gravity ;  let  it  be 
wanned  at  the  fire  of  apostolic  piety,  and  informed  by  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  Let  it  be  a  system  held  by  the  excellent  of  the 
earth  in  proportion  to  their  piety,  and  whose  fruits  have  always 
been  good,  which  can  so  raise  in  the  scale  of  intellect  an  illi- 
terate tinker,  that  in  Bedford  Jail,  he  shall  write  a  work  of 
which  Macaulay  has  said :  "  There  were  only  two  great  crea- 
tive minds  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One 
cf  these  produced  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  other  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.''  A  system  which  can  transform  a  worm  of  the  dust 
into  a  child  of  God,  which  has  proved  the  power  of  Qod  unto 
salvation,  when  every  substitute  of  human  wisdom  has  utterly 
fidled — proved  to  be  foolishness. 

Let  us  raise  the  standard  of  theological  education  by  a 
greater  subdivision  of  labor  in  our  seminaries,  and  by  ade- 
qnatUiy  endowing  them.    Let  us  prepare  men  in  them,  who 
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gliall  be  ready  to  encounter  the  disputers  of  this  world.  Let 
tis  preach  the  Gospel  with  more  unction  and  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  Let  us  abandon  all  institutions  which  we  can 
not  control,  and  concentrate  our  energies,  and  pour  out  oursil- 

^  Ter,  like  stones  in  the  street,  upon  those  we  patronize,  so  that 
tliey  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Let 
us  adopt  whatever  system  or  measure  works  well,  even  though 
it  should  have  originated  without  the  pale  of  our  own  Church. 

'  What  a  burden  of  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  are  gird- 
ing on  the  harness  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  ministry, 
and  those  whd  have  long  worn  it,  some  of  whom  must  soon  put 
it  off.    Those  who  have  this  treasure  committed  for  a  season  to 

'  their  charge,  are  expected  to  show  all  fidelity  to  Christ  and  His 
Church,  that  they  may  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  them. 


Art.  IIL— GOODE    ON    THE   EUCHAEIST. 

The  Nature  of  Ckrisis  Presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  or^  the  True 
Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  vindicated^  in  opposition  to  the 

jictitious  Real  Presence  asserted  hy  Archdeacon  Denison^ 
Mr.  {late  Archdeucori)   WxCberforce^  and  Dr,  Pusey ;  with 

full  Proof  of  the  Real  Character  of  the  Attempt  made  hy  those 
Authors  to  represent  their  Doctrine  as  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  her  Divines,  By  William  Goode,  M.A., 
F.S.  A.,  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  London.  2  vols., 
octavo.     London.    1856. 

There  is  no  truth  of  revealed  religion  which  a  Christian 
would  more  carefully  guard  against  the  evils  inseparable  from 
controversy,  than  the  Holy  Ordinance  which  the  Master  insti- 
tuted under  circumstances  of  most  affecting  solemnity,  and 
ap})(>inted  as  a  memorial  of  His  own  suffering  and  death.  The 
period,  the  place,  the  purpose,  and  the  Person  whose  consider- 
ate affection  for  the  interests  of  His  people,  led  to  its  establish- 
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ment,  all  invest  it  with  nneqnalled  sacredness.  K  but  one 
^ot  were  to  be  spared  the  discord,  and  din,  and  dust  of  po- 
lemics, we  shonld  plead  for  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem 
where  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  surrounded  by  the  little  company 
of  His  Apostles,  engaged  in  the  type  of  His  own  awful  death, 
and  designated  the  significant  symbols  for  its  commemoration 
*'till  He  should  come  again."  We  shrink  as  instinctively 
from  disturbing  this  hallowed  service  by  theological  strife,  as 
we  should  from  invading  with  clamor  and  violence  the  scene 
in  the  Ghirden  of  Gethsemane.  The  stillness  of  that  grove  was 
indeed  broken  by  the  rush  and  uproar  of  a  band  of  rufiSans, 
and  so  the  peace  and  concord  which  should  prevail  in  connec- 
tion with  the  feast  of  friendship  and  love,  have  been  seriously 
impaired  by  most  painful  disputations.  Satan  and  his  emissa- 
ries have  assailed  this  Sacrament  with  force  and  malevolence 
proportionate  to  its  vast  importance.  No  opportunity  has  been 
lost  and  no  expedient  neglected  to  obscure  and  adulterate  it, 
that  the  people  of  Christ  might  be  deprived  of  this  precious 
provision  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  lose  the  inestimable  benefits 
which  it  was  designed  to  secure  and  seal.  Errors  innumerable, 
and  of  every  grade,  from  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  tnith 
on  to  an  extent  of  departure  utterly  incompatible  with  the  Or- 
dinance, have  been  advanced  and  advocated  with  skill  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  and  too  often,  with  violence  which  no  cause 
could  justify.  It  is  truly  a  most  lamentable  proof  and  illlus- 
tration  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  that  an  ordinance 
rich  in  peace  and  good  will  towards  men,  and  designed  to  con- 
federate and  fraternize  them  in  the  love  and  service  of  God, 
should  have  been  so  perverted  as  to  occasion  more  error  and 
more  bitter  and  bloody  strife  than,  perhaps,  any  other  part  of 
the  provision  for  our  salvation.  Those  errors  have  indeed  been 
once  and  again  refuted,  yet,  with  some  slight  modification,  they 
reappear,  from  time  to  time,  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  they 
had  never  been  exposed,  and  fight  for  ascendency  with  as 
much  audacity  as  if  they  had  never  been  defeated  and  dis- 
graced. Their  movements  must  be  watched.  Their  advance 
must  be  promptly  and  decidedly  met  and  checked,  or  they  will 
rifle  the  Church  of  this  treasure,  and  despoil  her  children  of 
the  innumerable  benefits  it  affords  to  those  by  whom  it  is  duly 
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received.  Its  preservation  in  purity  and  prodnctivenese  is  the 
reward  of  ceaseless  vigilance.  Averse  as  our  feelings  may  be 
to  disputation,  especially  on  such  a  subject,  this,  as  well  as 
other  Articles  of  die  Faith,  must  be  contended  for  with  earnest- 
ness. We  greet,  therefore,  with  peculiar  gratification,  particu- 
larly at  this  juncture,  the  appearance  of  the  truly  capable  com- 
batant,  the  title  of  whose  invaluable  work  we  have  prefixed 
to  this  Article.  The  learned  author  has  already  establ^hed  for 
himself  a  most  enviable  reputation  as  a  theologian.  His  ^^  Di- 
vine Bule  of  Faith  and  Practice,"  and  '^  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  £ngland  as  to  the  effect  of  Baptism  in  the  case  of  InfiEintB," 
have  both  been  reprinted  and  extensively  circulated  in  this 
country.  They  leave  little  to  be  added,  and  admit  of  no  an- 
swer. Certain  statements  in  '^  The  Bule  of  Faith,"  were  indeed 
assailed  and  the  integrity  of  the  author's  character  supercili- 
ously impeached  by  a  writer  in  one  of  our  religious  newspa- 
pers, but  it  was  soon  satis&ctorily  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Gh)ode. 
Both  the  books  named  occupy  an  honorable  and  undisputed 
position  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  To  the 
minor  writings  of  Mr.  Goode  we  need  not  refer,  except  to  his 
concise  but  conclusive  ei^hibition  of  the  bearing  of  die  Eng- 
lish Church  towards  the  sister  Churches  of  the  Beformation. 
We  availed  ourselves  of  a  condensed  view  of  the  substance 
of  this  tract  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  ^^  Litton  on  the 
Church,"  reviewed  in  the  January  Number  for  1857.  Like 
his  larger  works,  though  against  the  cherished  view  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Clergy  in  England  and  the  United  States,  it 
stands  unimpeached,  and  is  exerting  a  salutary  influence  in 
rectifying  the  exclusive  notions  which  have  acquired  an  un- 
happy ascendency  by  being  allowed  to  circulate  without  formal 
contradiction.  But  there  was  another  and  most  important 
part  of  the  field  of  theology  which  had  long  and  often  been 
the  source  of  bitter  and  fierce  controversy  even  to  blood — the 
Sacramentarian  section.  Becently  the  contest  here  has  been 
revived  with  strong  feeling,  and  it  has  to  be  again  fought  to  a 
decision.  The  strategy  employed  by  our  adversaries  is  as  old 
as  the  system  of  error,  to  advance  which  it  was  adopted  and 
has  been  frustrated  as  often  as  attempted.  It  is  now  repro- 
duced under  trying  and  painful  circumstances.    The  enemy 
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has  appeared  within  the  camp  of  truth — ^in  the  very  ranks  of 
its  soldiers — among  its  recognized  and  trusted  standard-bearers — 
wearing  its  uniform,  and  living  on  its  pay,  yet  laboring  insidious- 
ly  for  its  subversion.  Notwithstanding  its  clandestine  policy,  the 
conspiracy  was  soon  detected  and  the  movement  was  met  and 
checked  in  various  directions  by  good  men  and  true.  Never- 
theless there  was  needed  to  organize  and  lead  the  faithful  ad- 
herents of  orthodoxy,  some  one  who,  besides  his  excellent 
personal  qualities,  had  familiarized  himself  with  the  whole 
field  of  controversy — with  its  successive  distinguished  combat- 
ants— with  all  their  positions  and  lines  of  attack  and  defense — 
who  was  conversant  with  their  every  covert — ^knewhow  to  drive 
them  to  open  ground,  and  to  employ  for  their  defeat  those 
weapons  of  truth  which  have  always  proved  successful.  The 
modesty  of  Mr.  Goode  may  shrink  from  the  connection  of  his 
name  with  this  enumeration  of  requisites,  but  no  one  who  candid- 
ly and  carefully  examines  this  admirable  work  on  the  Eucharist, 
can  question  his  extraordinary  capability  for  such  responsible 
and  laborious  service.  No  description  of  the  structure  and 
contents  of  these  two  large  octavo  volumes  of  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  pages,  can  convey  any  idea  of  tlieir  intrinsic 
value  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  times.  They  comprise  a 
dear  statement  of  the  various  forms  of  error  which  have  been 
advocated  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  the  sophistical 
arguments  adduced  for  their  support,  and  their  refutation  by 
Scriptural  authority,  and  reasons  derived  irbm  the  nature  of 
the  case.  They  form  a  complete  digest  of,  and  lucid  running 
commentary  on,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Liturgies,  and  of  Protestant  divines  from  the  era 
of  the  Eeformation  down  to  a  recent  date,  all  given  with  a  co- 
piousness of  quotation  and  particularity  of  reference  which 
make  the  work  a  kind  of  Encyclopedia  of  Sacramentarian  Di- 
vinity. It  is  not  a  confined  cabinet  of  fossil  remains,  or  a  col- 
lection of  exhumed  mammoth  skeletons,  but  a  massive  system 
vitalized  by  the  life  which  now  animates  the  Christian  Church 
in  connection  with  this  important  subject,  and  operating  with 
exterminating  power  upon  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  have 
recently  been  untombed  among  us,  and  with  singular  force 
against  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  their  resurrection* 
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The  limits  of  a  review  render  it  impossible  to  proeent  an 
analysis  of  these  volumes.  We  must  confine  our  notice  to 
some  of  the  mischievous  perversions  of  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  which  are  described  and  reftited,  especially 
as  held  and  advocated  by  the  three  distinguished  teachers  in 
the  ranks  of  Tractarianism — Ai'chdeacon  Denison,  and  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Dr.  Pusey. 

Archdeacon  Denison's  views  may  be  reduced  to  the  three 
following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  act  of  consecration  by  the  Priest  causes  the 
Bread  and  Wine,  though  remaining  in  their  natural  slibstanees, 
to  have  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  really,  though  spiritually, 
"  so  joined"  to  them,  that  the  motdh  qf  the  com/municantj  when 
receiving  one  necessarily  receives  the  other,  or  that,  in  his  own 
words,  "  to  receive  the  one  is  to  receive  the  other." 

2.  Tliat  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  eaten  and  drank 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  "  under  the  form  of  Bread  and  Wine." 

3.  Tliat  the  unbelieving  eat  and  drink  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  .as  well  as  the  faithful. 

And  in  connection  with  these  views,  he  holds  that  adoration 
is  due  to  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  as  present  in  the  Bread  and 
Wine. 

Dr.  Pusey's  views  are  precisely  tlie  same  with  those  of  Arch- 
deacon Denison,  though  as  Mr.  Goode  observes,  "  he  has  cau- 
tiuosly  abstained  from  the  conclusion  so  boldly  advanced  by 
the  Archdeacon." 

Archdeacon  Wilborforce,  though  he  does  not  admit  that  the 
Bread  and  Wine  remain  unchanged,  yet  in  other  respects  he 
accords  fully  with  his  co-dignitary  and  the  Oxford  Professor,  as 
far  as  they  go,  himself  advancing  still  nearer  to  Rome.  This 
entire  agreement  is  very  decidedly  claimed  by  Archdeacon 
Denison.  He  says:  "The  proof  of  proposition  1st,  'That 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine,'  has  been  so  fully  and  unanswerably 
stated  in. the  writings  of  two  great  living  authorities,  namely, 
by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  in  his  '  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,' 
lately  published  i  and  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  sermon  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
the  Epiphany  of  the  present  year,  (that  is,  1853,)  that  I  gladly 
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aad  thankfully  refer  to  these  writings,  rather  than  make  what 
wonld  be  either  a  reproduction  of  their  statements,  or  a  greajtly 
inferior  statement  of  my  own."    (Sermon  I.,  pp.  24,  25.) 

He  further  says  that  his  third  proposition  ss  to  aU  commnni- 
oants  receiving  equally  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  "  is  di- 
redly  affirmed  in  terms  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  as  the  un- 
4oubted  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  witnessed  too  by  the  Church 
Catholic,  in  at  least  twenty  passages  of  his  works."  (Sermon  I., 
pp.  20,  21.) 

From  passages  adduced  by  Mr.  Goode,  in  proof  of  the  views 
which  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  is  represented  as  maintaining, 
we  cull  a  few  specimens  which  mnst  surprise  the  American 
Churchman,  unless  he  has  ceased  to  wonder  at  any  extrava- 
gance in  the  reproductive  school  to  which  these  writers  belong. 
*'  The  moramentum  and  the  res  sacramenti  go  together ;  every 
one  who  receives  one,  receives  the  other."  (Doct.  of  Euch., 
p.  120.) 

With  regard  to  this  presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  ele- 
ments, the  Archdeacon  teaches  that  ^^  He  is  present  Himself 
and  not  merely  by  His  influence,  effects,  and  operation ;  by 
that  essence  and  in  that  substance  which  belongs  to  Him  as  the 
tme  Head  of  mankind.  And,  therefore.  He  is  reaUy  present, 
and  gives  His  body  to  be  the  res  sacramenti  or  thing  signified." 
(/J.,  p.  178.) 

It  is  His  "  natural"  body  that  is  present,  though  in  a  "  super- 
natural" way,  a  way  tliat  makes  its  presence  not  an  object  to 
the  senses.    (/&.,  pp.  391,  406-7.) 

Though  not  an  object  to  the  senses,  this  ^'  natural"  body 
which  is  present  in  the  elements  in  a  "supernatural"  way, 
has,  according  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  —  both  ^' place 
and  shape'^ — "  though  the  res  sacramenti^  in  itself,  has  neither 
place  nor  form,  yet  it  has  them,  in  a  manner  through  the  so- 
eramentumj  with  which  it  is  united.  Christ's  body,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  have  a  form  in  this  Sacrament,  namely,  the 
form  of  the  elements,  and  to  occupy  that  place  through  which 
the  elements  extend ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  res  sacrcmienii 
borrows  place  and  shape  from  the  sacram,entum  with  which  it 
18  united  by  consecration."  And  so  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
body  of  Christ  regulated  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  punch 
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with  which  the  baker  cuts  the  unleavened  dough,  or  die  acci- 
dental fracture  of  the  bread  in  the  process  of  consecration,  and 
its  locality,  is  determined  bj  the  officiating  priest  ad  libitum/ 

We  can  not  trust  ourselves  to  expose  either  tlie  philoeopfay 
or  theology  of  this  absurd  and  irreverent  statement.  The  ex- 
position, if  made  as  it  ought  to  be,  might  appear  not  altogether 
compatible  with  the  sacredness  of  the  subject.  We  can  not| 
however,  but  express  our  astonishment  that  one  who  starts 
witli  holy  horror  from  any  attempt  to  declare  the  manner  ci 
the  presence  of  the  Body,  should,  without  any  scmple,  lay 
down  a  rule  for  ascertaining  its  precise  /arm  and  dimensions. 
We  would  not  offend  the  piety  or  the  good  sense  and  taste  of 
our  readers,  by  dwelling  on  a  statement  which  must  at  a  glance 
strike  every  one  who  holds  scriptural  views  of  the  mediatorial 
person  of  Christ  as  irreverent,  profane,  and  disgusting. 

A  few  sentences  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  mind  of  Arch- 
deacon W.  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  consecration  on  the  ele- 
ments. He  speaks  of  the  '^  outward  part,"  or  the  Bread  and 
Wine,  as  remaining  so  completely  that  it  is  not  only  an  object 
to  the  sight  and  touch,  but  retains  that  power  of  nourishment 
which  is  one  other  sign  of  its  sensible  existence  /  yet  he  dis- 
tinctly intimates  that  even  this  outward  part  does  not  remain 
"  wholly  unaltered."  (Doctrine  of  the  Euch.,  p.  288.)  Our  28th 
Article  indeed  pronounces  "  transubstantiation  or  the  change 
of  the  substance  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord"  to  be  "  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,"  and 
that  it  '*  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament."  Now  ob- 
serve the  unfair  ingenuity  with  which  he  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile this  declaration  with  the  teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  it  was  designed  to  condemn.  He  informs  us  that  the 
word  "  substance"  in  the  Article,  is  used  of  the  elements  only 
as  they  are  '^  an  object  to  the  senses,"  and  that  he  thinks  the 
difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Aquinas  with 
the  schoolmen  is  merely  a  verbal  contradiction,  resulting  from 
the  different  way  in  which  they  use  the  word  '*  substance."  To 
make  this  appear,  he  informs  us  that  ^^  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, on  which  their  expressions  (that  is,  those  of  the  schoolmen) 
were  moulded,  divided  all  objects  into  the  accidental  part  which 
is  an  object  to  the  senses^  and  the  substantial,  which  is  an  object 
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only  to  the  mind.  By  snbstance,  therefore,  in  the  Holy  En- 
ehsrist  they  understood  not  the  aacramefitumy  bnt  the  resnticrdh 
meniC*  Bat  ^^  when  the  Charch  of  England  denies  that  the 
snbetance  of  bread  and  wine  is  changed  in  the  Holy  Encharist, 
she  refers  to  the  sacramerUum^  or  t/uU  which  is  an  object  to  the 
mnsefT — that  is,  to  what  tlie  schoolmen  called  the  accidentB. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  he  says,  nsed  the  word  substance  in  the 
flame  sense  as  the  schoolmen — that  is,  to  denote  the  res  scuro' 
menti.  So  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  affirming  that  the 
snbetance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  not  changed,  maintains  no 
more  than  the  Church  of  Rome  concedes  in  admitting  that  the 
accidents  remain.  They  did  not  differ  in  reality,  but  merely 
tised  the  same  term  in  different  senses,  and  thus  misappre- 
hending each  other,  the  one  protested,  and  the  other  perse- 
cuted to  death,  in  reference  to  a  doctrine  concerning  which,  if 
they  had  but  known  it,  they  were  of  one  mind.  Pity  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  humanity  that  the  acute  intellect  which  de* 
tected  this  deplorable  misapprehension,  did  not  live  at  an  ear- 
lier day,  to  save,  by  hb  explanation,  both  the  lives  and  con- 
sciences of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who  unnecessarily,  as  it 
would  seem,  sealed  their  honest  convictions  on  this  subject 
with  their  hearts'  blood  ;  and  to  spare  the  Church  of  Rome  the 
ofleless  guilt  of  exterminating  as  heretics  Christian  brethren 
who  truly  embraced  the  very  doctrine  for  repudiating  which 
they  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  And  how  invaluable  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  counsellor,  in  preventing  the  well-mean- 
ing but  mistaken  reformers  from  adopting  an  article  to  oppose 
the  Romish  doctrine — denouncing  what  Romanists  do  not  hold, 
and  affirming  what  they  do  not  deny,  namely,  that  the  sub- 
stance (accidents)  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  after  the  con- 
secration ! 

Unfortunately  for  our  discerning  and  detective  dignitary, 
the  clear  teaching  of  the  Romanists  with  Aquinas,  is,  that 
^  while,  so  far  as  the  senses  go,"  (that  is,  so  far  as  respects 
the  accidents  of  form,  color,  taste,  etc.,)  these  accidents  '^  re- 
main wholly  unaltered,"  ^'  the  substance  of  our  Lord's  Body 
mod  Blood  supersedes  that  of  the  bread  and  wine."  And  here 
we  have  most  unmistakably  that  very  transubstantiation  which 
the  Article  condenms  as  *^  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of 
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Scripture  an(J  overthrowing  the  nature  of  a  sacrament"  And 
so  the  critical  acumen  and  logical  adroitness  of  the  Archdeacon 
leave  the  difficulty  unremoved  and  undiminished  I  As  for  Ae 
preceding  "  expression  of  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord's 
presence  is  brought  about,"  Archdeacon  W.  tells  us  we  are  not 
"  bound  to  submit"  to  it.  "  It  is  accepted  by  those  who  admit 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  it  is  not  accepted  by 
English  Churchmen,  by  whom  that  Council  is  not  recognized. 
They  withhold  their  assent  from  the  manner  in  which  oub 
Lord's  pbesence  is  brought  abotjt."  And  his  conclusion, 
therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  because  a  member  of  the  English 
Church  is  not  bound  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent— 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Church  of  England  has  simply  withheld 
her  assent  from  the  doctrine  of  that  decree,  and  forebome  to 
commit  herself  to  any  expression  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
Lord's  presence  is  "  brought  about" — he,  the  Archdeacon,  is  at 
liberty  to  doubt.  That  is,  as  Mr.  Goode  fairly  puts  it,  "  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation, 
he  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind ;  but  clearly  from  his  own 
statement^  he  inclines  to  the  former." 

With  regard  to  the  process  by  which  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Chi'ist  act  upon  the  receiver.  Archdeacon  W.  maintains  that  it 
is  "spiritual  and  not  physical" — that  it  is  only  through  the 
8oxd  tliat  tliey  act  upon  man,  and  that  faith  is  essential  if  the 
res  mcvaDienti  is  to  be  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  soul." 
In  this  way  lie  assigns  a  place  to  faith  in  his  eucharistical 
scheme,  and  seeks  to  reconcile  his  views  with  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Fathers  and  of  our  28th  Article,  which  very  dis- 
tinctly declare  that  the  manner  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith.  The  Archdeacon 
makes  the  mouth  the  means  of  receiving  and  eating,  though 
the  benefit  depends  on  faith.  The  Article  recognizes  faith  only 
as  the  means  of  truly  receiving  and  profitably  partaking.  Au- 
gustin  writes,  "  Crede  et  mandu^ustl^^  thus  identifying  eating 
and  believing.  Our  dignitary  holds  the  eating  to  ho  oral^ 
though  the  benefit  is  only  experienced  by  the  believing  com- 
municant. His  disagreement  with  the  Fathers  and  with  the 
Article  is  too  apparent  and  evident  to  need  any  other  proof 
than  juxtaposition. 
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There  are  other  points  on  which  the  teaching  of  Archdeacon 
Wilborforce  is  in  decided  opposition  to  the  Articles  and  au- 
thorized Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  may 
specify  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  This  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the 
consecrated  elements,  are  inseparable — the  one  can  not  stand 
without  the  other.  He  says  himself  that  "  it  needs  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  as  the  basis  on  which  it  (the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice)  is  to  be  built."    (Doct.  Euch.,  p.  347.) 

With  this  brief  representation,  made  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
his  own  language,  we  are  prepared  for  the  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation in  which  the  Romanists  allude  to  his  work.  From 
the  Dvblin  Heview  for  April,  1854,  the  following  notice  is 
taken  :  "  We  can  not  but  rejoice  to  find  Mi*.  Wilberforce  es- 
tablishing the  whole  system  of  Catholic  doctrines  with  respect 
to  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  at  present  received  by  the  Church  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  by  ^  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church."  Nor  could  it 
have  surprised  any  one,  aware  of  his  doctrinal  perversion,  ex- 
hibited in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  learn  that  he 
subsequently  made  the  external  transition  which  consistency 
demanded  and  went  to  his  own  place.  Happy  relief  to  the 
Church  from  which  he  apostatized,  if  all  of  the  same  school 
could  be  persuaded  either  to  renounce  their  Romish  erroi-s,  or 
to  follow  this  distinguished  teacher  to  the  embrace  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  One  among  the  painful  exhibitions  of  the 
effect  of  Tractarianism  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  clergymen  who 
adopt  this  system  can  reconcile  it  to  their  conscience  to  continue 
in  a  communion  from  the  creed  of  which  they  have  so  far  de- 
parted, and  to  derive  their  stipend  from  a  Church,  on  the  trea- 
sury of  which  they  live  only  to  carry  out  their  designs. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  nature  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  can  be  fairly  determined,  as 
Mr.  Groode  truly  observes,  "  only  by  puttino  togethek  and 
ctymparing  with  one  cmother  the  various  dogmatic  statements 
she  has  made  on  the  subject.  Thus,  her  statements  in  the  au- 
thorized formularies  to  which  subscription  is  required,  are,  that 
**the  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  ip  the  Supper  only 
after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ;  and  the  means  where- 
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by  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is 
faith,"  (Art  28,)  and  that  '^  there  is  no  corporal  prowftce  of 
Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood,"  becaose  ^^  the  natonU  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here,  it 
being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  Body  to  be  at  one 
time  in  more  places  than  one."  (Rubric,  End  Com.  Service  in 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.)  And  yet  **  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper."    (Catechism.) 

The  three  writers  under  review  ^'  agree  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  eaten  by  the  mouth  of  the  communicant 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  are  so  eaten  by  all  the 
communicants,  faithful  and  faithless." 

The  contrariety  between  such  teaching  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  must,  at  a  glance,  strike  every  qnpre- 
judiced  mind. 

The  authorized  formularies,  it  will  be  observed,  explicitly 
deny  any  "  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  body,"  and 
upon  the  obvious  principle  that  no  body  can  be  at  one  time  in 
more  places  than  one.  This  principle  is  equally  applicable  to 
Christ's  humanity,  as  it  now  exists  in  its  state  of  exaltation  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  Nothwithstanding  its  hyposta* 
tical  union  with  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  notwith- 
standing the  change  which  passed  upon  it  in  the  process  of 
glorification  which  occurred  at  His  Ascension,  still  the  glori- 
fied body  is  a  body.  It  did  not  cease  to  be  such  by  its  union 
with  the  divine  nature  or  by  its  being  exalted  to  celestial  dig- 
nities. The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  glorious  body ;" 
yet  a  body  though  glorified,  and  being  a  body,  nothing  can  be 
truly  predicated  of  it  which  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
a  body,  which  the  Rubric  quoted  affirms  that  '^  to  be  at  one 
time  in  more  places  than  one,"  is.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  irresistible,  that  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  being  in  heaven, 
can  not,  as  a  body,  be  at  the  same  time  present  on  earth ;  for 
this  would  be  "  contrary  to  the  truth  of  body." 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  recourse  is  had  by  some  to  the  hy- 
postatical  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and  human,  in 
the  one  person ;  by  others  to  the  glorification  consequent  on 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  they  contend  that  certain 
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attribatee  of  the  Divine,  such  as  omniscience,  omnipotence, 
and  OBUiipresence,  were  communicated  to  His  human  nature. 
This  fiction,  however,  finds  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  sup- 
port &om  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  confine  our  consideration 
to  one  of  the  attributes  named  as  specially  connected  with  this 
controversy — ubiqwity.  Tliis  perfection  of  Divinity  could  not 
have  pertained  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  previous  to  His 
crucifixion,  or  the  Evangelists  have  strangely  expressed  them- 
selves in  language  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  truth.  They 
uniformly  represent  His  bodily  presence  as  not  being  ubiqui- 
tous, but  local — at  one  time  in  this,  at  another  in  another  place ; 
and  they  often  exhibit  Him  in  i/ransitu  irova  place  to  place. 
The  same  holds  true  after  His  resurrection.  "  I  know  that  ye 
seek  Jesus  which  was  crucified.  He  is  not  here,  for  He  has 
risen,  as  He  said.  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 
(Matt  28  :  56.)  '*  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  Me 
ye  have  not  always."  (Matt  26  :  11.)  "  I  leave  the  world  and 
go  to  the  Father."  (John  16  :  28.)  "  I  am  no  longer  in  the 
world."  (John  17  :  11.)  St  Peter,  in  his  address  at  the  Beau- 
tiful Gate  of  the  Temple,  says,  "  Jesus  Christ,"  "  whom  the  hea- 
vens must  receive  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
thvngs.^^  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  8  :  4,  we  read,  "  For 
if  He  were  on  earth.  He  should  not  be  a  priest,"  and  in  1  Tlies- 
salonians,  4  :  16  :  "  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven."  He  who  can  explain  such  passages  consistently 
with  the  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  will  go  far  to 
prove  the  worthlessness  of  words  as  signs  of  thought. 

We  are  far  from  supposing  that  no  advantage  resulted  to  the 
human  nature  from  the  hypostatical  union.  Li  virtue  of  this 
union,  the  Christ  was  "  anointed  with  the  oil  of  joy  above  His 
fellows;"  the  most  excellent  gifts  were  copiously  communi- 
cated to  His  humanity,  to  fit  it  for  the  awful  and  glorious  pur- 
poses of  the  incarnation.  So  the  Evangelist  John  writes : 
*'  God  giveth  not  the  spirit  by  measure  unto  Him."  These  en- 
dowments surpassed  those  of  the  most  eminent  saints  or  the 
most  exalted  angels.  Still  they  were  determined  in  kind  and 
extent  by  the  capabilities  of  their  subject,  and  Quioquid  re- 
oipituTy  recipit/u/r  ad  modum  redpientis  ;^^  being  bestowed  on 
His  humanity,  they  could  have  been  only  such  as  a  created 
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nature  could  receive,  finite,  not  infinite,  as  omnipresence  cer- 
tainly is,  which,  therefore,  can  pertain  only  to  the  divine  na- 
ture. 

Farther,  we  know — ^as  what  tyro  in  divinity  does  not  know  I — 
that  in  virtue  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  the  one  person  of  Immanuel,  the  properties  of  each  nature 
are  affirmed  of  the  one  person  in  whom  they  are  united  ;  that 
names,  derived,  some  from  a  consideration  of  the  divine,  others 
from  a  consideration  of  the  human  nature,  are  used  to  desig- 
nate the  one  person  uniting  both,  and  that  these  names  are  not 
employed,  those  of  each  class  only  to  denote  the  person  when 
reference  is  had  to  the  attributes  or  acts  of  that  nature  which 
furnished  this  particular  class,  but  often  when  something  peca- 
liar  to  tlie  nature  designated  by  the  other  class  is  stated,  as 
when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  "  the  Church  of  God  which  he 
purchased  with  His  (ywii  bcood^''^  (Acts  20  :  28,)  and  "  they  would 
not  have  cruciiied  the  Lord  of  glory, ^^  (1  Cor.  2  :  8.)  But  all 
this  is  very  different  from  predicating  of  one  nature  the  attri- 
butes which  are  proper  to  the  other.  No  instance  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  found.  The  divine  nature  is  never  degraded  by  a-<eril)- 
ing  to  it  any  of  the  infirmities  of  the  human,  and  the  maTih<»^id 
is  never  unduly  exalted  by  representing  it  as  possessing  any 
excellences  of  a  kind  superior  to  those  which  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  created  being. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hypostatical  union  resulted  in  no 
corntnunication  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  so  neither  did  any  such  communication  attend 
His  reception  into  heaven.  Whatever  effect  accompanied 
tins  cluino^e,  it  did  not  destroy  or  alter  the  nature  of  His  body, 
but  gloriously  adorned  and  perfected  it.  We  accordingly  find 
the  Apostle  Paul  speaking  of  the  ascended  body  of  Christ  as 
^^  His  glorious  body." 

Tiiis  unscriptnral  and  unphilosophical  figment  never  would 
lijive  been  fancied  but  for  its  supposed  availability  as  an  ex- 
I)lanation  of  the  kind  of  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which 
writers  of  the  class  under  review  desire  to  establish.  Its  in- 
compatibility with  the  nature  of  a  body  is  palpable,  and  to 
escape  this  obvious  objection  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  that 
the  body  of  Christ  experienced  such  a  change  as  toremove  it 
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from  the  category  of  created  bodies,  by  its  being  endowed 
with  properties  truly  divine.  In  accounting  for  this  transition 
some  refer  it  to  the  hypostatical  union,  others  to  the  effect  of 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  That  this  theory  of  the  communica- 
tion of  divine  perfections  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is 
destitute  of  all  scriptural  countenance,  and  indeed,  irreconcil- 
able with  Scripture  language,  has  been  sufficiently  proved. 
But  it  is  liable  to  other  objections.  We  can  not  conceive  how 
the  divine  attributes  can  be  separated  from  the  divine  essence. 
If  they  could,  and  were  communicated  to  a  creature,  the  re- 
cipient would  in  the  same  nature  be  "of  yesterday,"  and 
"from  eternity,  created  and  uncreated,"  etc.,  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction. Again,  if  the  Divine  attributes  could  be  commu- 
nicated to  a  creature  they  would  no  longer  be  peculiar  to  the 
Deity,  but  become  common  to  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  divine  and  human  would 
be  destroyed.  Any  inferior  existence  might  be  literally  deified^ 
a  consequence  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Such 
an  admission  would  indeed,  effectually  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  Incarnation.  Why  should  the  only  begotteii  of  the 
Father  assume  human  nature  into  a  mysterious  union  with  His 
divine  person  and  nature,  that  He  might  be  in  a  nature  which 
could  suffer  the  penalty  of  our  sins,  and  impart  to  those  suf- 
ferings an  infinite  value  in  virtue  of  their  being  the  sufferings 
of  a  Divine  Person,  when  by  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
Attributes  to  any  mere  man  there  would  be  constituted  an 
agent,  who  in  these  important  respects  would  be  qualified  for 
the  great  work  accomplished  by  Christ?  Why  should  the 
Lord  of  glory  leave  His  throne  on  an  enterprise  for  which  a 
creature  could  be  capacitated  ?  And  how  could  the  wisdom 
of  God  be  manifested  by  a  transaction  in  which  an  incompar- 
ably expensive  expedient  was  employed,  when  one  of  far  less 
value  and  importance  would  have  answered  ? 

It  may  also  very  properly  be  inquired  why,  if  this  theory  ot 
the  communication  of  the  attributes  of  the  divine  to  the  human 
nature  is  true,  there  should  not  be  a  reciprocity,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  human  being  imparted  to  the  divine  nature  ?  If 
the  hypostatical  union  deifies  the  manhood,  why  does  it  not  also 
make  the  divinity  human  ?    Why  is  not  the  result  mutual,  as 
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the  nnion  is?  That  such  was  the  fact  has  been  formallj 
asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  ingeniously  advocated  by 
an  able  writer  in  our  own  country.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  that 
the  divine  nature  did  not,  whilst  the  human  did,  need  such  an 
impartation  of  attributes.  This  is  to  assume  what  will  not  be 
conceded ;  for,  although  the  humanity  of  Christ  needed  and 
received  those  eminent  gifts  and  graces  which  fitted  it  for  the 
responsibilities  of  the  mediatorial  work,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  deified. 

We  see  not  wherein  this  notion  of  the  communication  of  the 
attributes  of  the  divine  to  the  human  nature,  differs  essentially 
from  the  Eutychian  Heresy,  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  Eutyches,  in  his  zeal  against  the  error  imputed  to 
Xestorius,  who  held  that  there  were  two  persons  as  well  as  two 
natures  in  Christ,  expressed  himself  as  if  in  the  union  the  two 
natures  so  coalesced  as  to  become  one ;  in  condemnation  of 
wliich  the  Council  decided  that  the  hypostatical  union  was 
made  "drpeTirwf,  k(u  dovyxvTox:^^^  mconvertHly  and  unoanr 
fusedly^  that  is,  that  neither  was  one  nature  converted  into  the 
other  by  the  union,  nor  the  natures  so  confounded  and  min- 
gled with  one  another  that  each  did  not  retain  its  own  proper- 
ties, a  decision  which  is  dead  against  the  unscriptural  theory 
we  are  controverting  and  subversive  of  the  whole  Eucharisti- 
cal  system,  to  sustain  which  it  has  been  introduced. 

We  have  deemed  it  important  to  expose  thus  fully  this  error 
with  regard  to  the  communication  of  the  divine  attributes  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  because,  whether  distinctly  recog- 
nized or  not,  it  is  fundamental  to  the  various  degrees  of  de- 
parture from  the  truth  in  connection  with  this  Sacrament 
wliich  we  are  combating.  In  the  early  disputations  on  this 
point  between  Protestant  and  liomish  divines,  and  between 
the  Reformed  and  Lutherans,  it  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
It  is  philosophically  essential  to  the  theory  maintained  by  the 
writers  under  review,  to  uphold  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recouree  to  a  fiction  more  extravagant  than  the  unscriptural 
dogma  it  was  contrived  to  explain. 

Before  we  pass  to  another  aspect  of  this  subject,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  cite  the  passages  from  Hooker,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Goode,  "  that  through  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human 
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nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
especially  since  their  resurrection  from  the  grave  and  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  can  be  present  after  a  supernatural  manner 
in  every  place,  is  what  is  expressly  denied  by  Hooker.  He 
says  :  '  Neither  are  the  properties  of  man's  nature  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  same  conjunction  so 
much  altered  as  not  to  stay  within  those  limits  which  one  sub- 
stance is  bordered  withal.'  (Eccl.  Pol.,V.,  54.)  .  .  And  again, 
fiirtlier  on  in  the  same  place,  more  distinctly  he  says :  *  Shall 
we  say,  that  in  heaven  His  glorious  body  by  virtue  of  the  same 
cause,  hath  now  power  to  present  itself  in  all  places,  and  to 
be  everywhere  at  once  present?'  And  he  answers  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative,  observing  that  notwithstanding  the  pecu- 
liar virtue  and  power  with  which  it  is  endowed,  *  a  body  still  it 
continueth,  a  body  consubstantial  with  our  bodies,  a  body  of 
the  same  both  nature  and  measure  which  it  had  on  earth.' 
And  he  supports  it  by  the  testimony  of  Theodoret."  The  only 
limitation  he  admits  to  this  truth  is,  that  by  the  conjunction  of 
His  human  nature  with  that  Divine  nature  which  is  everywhere 
present.  His  body  has  "  a  presence  of  force  and  efficacy  through- 
out all  generations  of  men."  And  so  Bishop  Taylor,  after 
ridiculing  the  idea  of  Christ's  body  being  in  the  Sacrament, 
and  yet  not  there  locally^  as  nonsense,  says  that  it  is  present  in 
the  Sacrament  "  really  in  effect  and  hlessing.^^  (Real  Presence, 
Sect  XI.,  §  14,  218.)  "  Christ  is  present  spiritually,  that  is, 
by  effect  and  blessing."    (/J.,  p.  5.) 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
kind  or  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
formulary  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Catechism  very 
expressly  teaches  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  "  ver- 
ily and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper."  There  is,  therefore,  a  sense  in  which  they  are  truly 
present  in  that  Sacrament,  or  they  could  not  be  therein  "  given, 
taken,  and  eaten."  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
none  of  the  formularies  is  this  called  a  real  presence.  Not 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  the  term  in  itself,  for  of  whatever 
kind  the  presence  be,  it  is  real.  Yet  the  term  had  been  so 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Bvbstcmtidl  presence,  that  it 
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was  deemed  expedient  to  avoid  its  use.  And  so  sensitive  and 
cautions  npon  this  point  were  the  excellent  and  judicious  per- 
sons by  whom  the  Catechism  was  revised,  as  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  that  the 
words  "  verily  and  indeed"  were  designedly  omitted,  lest  they 
might,  by  some,  be  construed  as  seeming  to  countenance  die 
Romish  or  Lutheran  error,  and  the  term  "  spiritually^  (taken 
and  eaten)  was  substituted,  in  accordance  with  the  language 
of  the  28th  Article,  "  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after  a  heavenly  and  vptT- 
it/aal  manner."  And  this  in  conjunction  with  the  "  mean"  of 
reception,  as  declared  in  the  same  Article  to  \}^faith^  would 
seem  to  settie  the  question  as  to  the  kind  of  presence,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  determine  this  to  be  not  carnal,  corporal,  or  sub- 
stantial, but  ^^ epiritual^^ 

To  the  phrase,  "  spiritual  presence,"  writers  of  the  class  now 
under  review,  take  no  exceptions  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  use  it 
freely.     And  when  they  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  "material" 
presence,  and  explicitly  affirm  it  to  be  a  "  spiritual "  presence, 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  steering  wide  of  the 
Romish  and  Lutheran  views,  and  would  have  us  regard  them 
as  holding  and  teaching  the  very  doctrine,  on  this  point,  of  the 
English  Reformers.     Bat  surely  the  repudiation  of  the  "  ma- 
terial "  presence  is  no  proof  of  contrariety  to  Rome  or  to  Wit- 
temburg ;  for  neither  Popery  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  nor  Lutheranism  in  any  authorized  Formulary,  teach  a 
material  presence  of  Christ's  Body  in   the  Eucharist.    Mr. 
Goode  correctly  remarks  that  "  neither  the  term  '  consubstan- 
tiation,'  nor  *  transubstantiation,'  is  used  to  signify  a  material 
presence  or  a  substantial  presence  after  a  material  manner,  bnt 
only  that  supposed  real  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ's 
Body  after  a  spiritual  and  supernatural  manner  which  the 
Archdeacons  and  Doctors  so  often  named,  all  maintain.     Nei- 
ther Romanists  nor  Lutherans,  of  any  position  in  their  respect- 
ive Churches,  have  ever  held  a  gross  visible  material  presence, 
or  a  presence  of  the  natural  body  after  a  natural  manner." 
This,  therefore,  is  no  position  on  the  line  of  division  which 
separates  from  Rome,  and  it  is  surprising  that  these  learned 
divines  should  have  conceived  otherwise.    The  mistake  is  not 
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calculated  to  produce  a  very  favorable  impression  as  to  their 
acquaintance  with  a  controversy  in  which  they  have  assumed 
to  be  leaders.  And  with  regard  to  the  term  "  spiritual,"  in 
this  connection,  on  the  use  of  which  they  also  rely  to  vindicate 
their  views  from  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy,  every  one  knows, 
or  might  know,  that  it  is  employed  by  all,  though  in  very  dif- 
ferent senses,  and  therefore  its  adoption  is  not  only  not  conclu- 
sive as  to  soundness  of  faith,  but  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  concealment  and  diflFusion  of  serious  error.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  her  approved  Divines, 
the  term  "  spiritual,"  as  a  sacramental  word,  indicates  "  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  mode  of  presence,  and  is  opposed 
to  bodily  presence,  instead  of  including  it."  In  the  language 
of  the  school  to  which  these  writers  belong,  '*  it  means  the 
presence  of  Christ's  Body  after  the  manner  of  the  existence 
of  a  spirit."  Thus  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  employed,  en- 
ables them  to  speak  the  truth,  and  hold  to  error — to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  Church  with  which  they  are  connected, 
whilst  they  adopt  and  teach  a  false  doctrine  which  the  Church 
has  condemned,  and  rather  than  sanction  which,  its  noble  mar- 
tyrs endured  the  cruelties  of  the  dungeon  and  the  tortures  of 
the  stake. 

The  device  on  which  we  are  commenting,  is  not  the  only 
artifice  for  which  Tractarian  divines  are  indebted  to  their  Rom- 
ish relations.  But  as  to  its  origin  and  fallacy,  let  us  listen  for 
a  moment  to  the  following  quotation  from  Bishop  Taylor : 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Bellannine,  when  he  is  stating  this  question,  (De  Eucb., 
Ub.  1,  2,  reg.  3,)  seems  to  say  the  same  thing,  for  which  he  quotes  the  words  of  St 
Bernard  now  mentioned ;  for  he  says  that  Christ's  Body  is  there  truly^  substantiaUy^ 
rmBifi  but  not  corporally;  nay,  you  may  say  spiriUiaUy  ;  and  kow  a  man  would 

THnnC  WE  HAD  HIM  SURB;   BUT  HIS  NATURE  IS  LABILE  AND  SLIPPERY;   yOU  ARE 

VXYEB  THE  NEARER  TOR  THIS. .  . .  For  he  mtends  not,  for  all  these  fine  words,  that 
Gbrist*8  Body  is  present  spiritually,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture  and  in  all  com- 
mon notices  of  usual  speaking ;  but  spiritwUlyf  with  him^  siffnifies  after  (he  manner 
ofspiritSj  which  besides  that  it  is  a  cousening  the  world  in  the  manner  of  expression, 
is  also  a  direct  JoUy  and  contradiction  that  a  body  should  be  substantially  present^ 
tiiAt  is,  with  the  nature  of  a  body  naturally,  and  yet  be  not  as  a  body  but  as  a  spirit, 
with  that  manner  of  being  with  which  a  spirit  is  distinguished  fix>m  a  body.  In 
vain,  therefore,  it  is  that  he  denies  the  carnal  manner,  and  admits  a  spiritual,  and 
ever  after  requires  that  we  believe  a  carnal  presence,  even  in  the  very  manner. 
But  this  caution  and  exactness  in  the  use  of  the  word  *  spiritual,'  is,  therefore,  care- 
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fullj  to  be  observed  lest  the  contention  of  both  parties  should  se^n  trifling,  and  to 
be  for  nothing.  We  saj  that  Christ's  Bodj  is  in  the  Sacrament  reoffy  bat  tprnt- 
ually.  Thej  say  it  is  there  reaUy  but  spirituaUy.  For  so  Bellarmine  is  bold  to 
say  that  the  word  may  be  allowed  in  this  question.  Whers^  now,  is  the  differenoe? 
Here,  by  spiritually,  they  mean,  present  oftar  the  manner^  a  tpirU;  by  spintoally, 
we  mean,  PBEaBNT  TO  OUB  spibits  only  ;  that  is,  so  as  Christ  is  not  present  to  any 
other  sense  but  that  of  fiuth  or  spiritual  susception ;  but  tlifiir  way  makes  Eia  My 
to  he  present  no  way  bui  that  which  is  impossibkf  and  implies  a  coniradietim;  a 
body  not  aficr  the  manner  of  a  body;  a  body  Wceaspirit;  a  body  withoat  a  bod^; 
and  a  sacrifice  of  body  and  blood  without  blood ;  corpus  incorporeum  ;  cruor  Mcnh 
entus.  They  say  that  Christ's  body  is  truly  present  there  as  it  was  upon  the  croi^ 
but  not  after  the  manner  of  all  or  any  body,  but  after  that  manner  of  being  that  to 
Angel  is  in  a  place.  That  is,  there  spiritually.  But  we  by  the  real  spiriiual  presaws 
of  Christy  do  imderstand  Christ  to  be  present,  ab  the  Spirit  of  Gk)D  is  pressbt 
IN  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  bt  blessing  and  grace  ;  emd  this  is  all  wemem 
besides  the  tropical  and  figurative  blessing."    (Real  Pres.,  pp.  13,  14.) 

In  contradiction  to  this  lucid  statement,  Archdeacon 
Denison  teaches  that  "  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is,  therefore,  not — as  I  believe  it  is  very  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be — the  presence  of  an  influence  emanating 
from  a  thing  dbsmit,  but  the  invisible  and  supernatural  Pre- 
sence of  a  thing  present ;  of  His  Body  and  His  Blood  present 
under  the  form  of  Bread  and  Wine."    (Serm.  H.,  p.  80,  note,) 

On  the  subject  of  the  Real  Presence,  Mr.  Goode  favors  us 
with  a  very  valuable  extract  from  "  a  Eeply,  etc.,"  by  Dr. 
Aldrich,  Dean  of  Christ's  Church  in  1687,  one  of  the  High 
Church  divines  who  united  with  Dr.  Jane  and  others,  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary,  in  resisting  all  concessions  to  Dis- 
senters. The  extract  is  too  long  to  be  introduced  here  in  full. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  part  specially  rele- 
vant to  the  particular  point  now  under  consideration  : 

'  The  natural  body  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  comes  under  a  two-fold  considcratioQ 
in  the  Eucharist:  I.  As  a  body  dead^  under  which  notion  we  are  said  to  eat  it  in 
tlio  Sacrament  and  to  drink  the  blood  as  shed^  as  appears  by  the  words  of  Institu- 
tion, 'Take  and  eat ;  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  or  broken  for  you ;'  *  Drink 
ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you,'  in  which  words  (as  Mr. 
Bradford  long  ago  observed,  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  1611,)  what  God  has  joined, 
we  are  not  to  put  asunder.  2.  As  a  glorified  body,  in  which  condition  it  now  sits  at 
tlie  right  hand  of  God,  and  shall  there  continue  till  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
imparting  grace  and  influence,  and  all  the  benefits  imparted  by  the  dead  body  to 
those  that  (in  the  Holy  Eucharist  most  especially)  are  through  faith  and  the  mar- 
vellous operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  incorporated  into  Christ ;  and  so  united  to 
Him  that  they  ' dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  them;  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and 
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Christ  with  them ;  they  are  made  members  of  His  bodj,  His  flesh,  and  His  bonesi' 
and  by  partaking  of  the  Spirit  of  Him  their  Head,  receive  all  the  grace  and  benefits 
purdiased  for  them  by  His  bitter  death  and  passion." 

"  Wherefore  it  is  evident  that  since  the  body  broken  and  the  blood  sh/td^  neither  do 
nor  can  now  really  exist,  tfiey  neither  can  be  really  present  nor  literally  eaten  or 
dnnk,  nor  can  we  really  receive  ^Aem,  but  only  the  benefits  purchased  by  them. 
Bat  the  body  which  now  exists^  whereof  we  partake,  and  to  which  we  are  united, 
Is  the  glorified  body ;  which  is,  therefore,  verily  and  indeed  received,  (as  we  shall 
•ee  anon,)  and  by  consequence,  said  to  be  really  present,  notwithstanding  its  local 
alieence ;  because  a  real  participation  and  union  must  needs  imply  a  real  presence, 
though  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  local  one.  For  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
%  thing  that  is  locally  absent,  may  yet  be  really  received,  as  he  that  rtcewta  a  dis- 
e^piCj  is  said  to  receive  Christ;  as  the  disciples  themselves  received  (he  Holy  Qhoet; 
as  the  king  in  the  gospel  received  a  kingdom ;  or  as  we  commonly  say,  a  man  re- 
ceives an  estate  or  inheritance,  when  he  receives  the  deeds  or  conveyances  of  it 
In  all  which  cases  the  reception  is  confessedly  real,  though  the  thing  itself  is  not 
locaUy  or  circumscriptively  present,  or  literally  grasped  in  the  arms  of  the  receiver.'* 

*'  This,  by  the  way,  may  serve  to  show  the  vanity,  as  well  as  fidsehood  of  tran- 
sdbetantiation,  which  was  first  devised*  to  solve  the  literal  eating  of  the  glorified 
body  of  our  Saviour ;  whereas  though  the  body  that  is  glorified  be  numerically  the 
nme  that  was  broken,  yet  the  body  which  is  ecUen  as  dead,  and  the  body  which  is 
present  as  glorified,  are  two  as  different  things  as  can  well  be  imagined." 

**  This  may  likewise  serve  to  show  that  there  is  no  g^reat  disagreement  among 
thoee  Protestants  whom  the  Papists  too  hastily  charge  with  it  For  they  all  agree 
that  we  spiritually  eat  Christ's  Body  and  drink  His  Blood ;  that  we  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  nor  receive  the  dead  body  nor  the  blood  shed,  but  only  the  benefits  purchased 
by  them ;  that  these  benefits  are  derived  to  us  by  virtue  |0f  our  union  and  com- 
munion with  the  glorified  body ;  and  that  our  partaking  of  it,  and  union  with  it,  is 
eflbcted  by  the  mysterious  and  ineffiible  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ,  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  one  part,  from  the  premises  infer  that  Christ  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
reaUy  present  in  the  Eucharist ;  whereas  the  other  scruple  at  the  use  of  that  expres- 
ikm,  (because  the  local  absence  of  His  body  is  confessed  on  both  sides,)  notwith- 
standing they  agree  on  all  the  points  which  the  other  party  think  requisite  to  de- 
fend it" 

*'  Now,  though  it  be  easy,  as  I  said  before,  to  conceive  how  a  natural  sub- 
stance  may  be  said  to  be  reaUiy  received  though  not  locaXby  present ;  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  conceive  it  reaUy  present  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  locaUy  oUbsenL  Therefore, 
the  Church  of  England  has  wisely  forborne  to  use  the  term  of  Real  Presence  in  all 
the  Books  that  are  set  forth  by  her  authority.  We  neither  find  it  recommended  in 
tlie  Liturgy,  nor  the  Articles,  nor  the  Homilies,  nor  the  Church's,  nor  Kowell's 
Catechism.  For  although  it  be  once  in  the  Liturgy  and  once  more  in  the  Articles, 
(he  means  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  1552,)  it  is  mentioned  in  both  places  as  a 
phrase  of  the  Papists,  and  rejected  for  their  abuse  of  it  So  that  if  any  Church  ot 
England  man  use  it,  be  does  more  than  the  Church  directs  him ;  if  any  reject  it,  he 
baa  the  Church's  example  to  warrant  him ;  and  it  would  veiy  much  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  if  all  men  would  write  after  so  good  a  copy." 

But  we  must  hasten  through  with  our  notice  of  the  other 
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sad  divergences  from  the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  fairly  chargeable  on  the  writers  under  review. 

That  presence  of  Christ  wliich  the  Articles  and  Catechism 
recognize,  is  said  to  be  '*  in  the  Lord's  Supper."  Not  in  the 
dements^  but  in  the  celebration.  Whereas  these  Tractarian 
divines  teach  the  essential  or  substantial  presence  of  Christ's 
Body,  "  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine!*'*  With  regard  to 
this  their  favorite  phrase,  '*  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine," 
Mr.  Goode  observes  :  "  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  inform  any 
one  moderately  read  in  the  Komish  controversy,  that  it  is 
*  directly  expressive  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,'  and 
was  the  regular  phrase  used  at  that  time  (1547)  by  the  Boman- 
ists  for  expressing  that  doctrine,  as  any  person  may  see  in  the 
controversial  works  of  the  period."  In  illustration  and  proof 
of  this  observation,  Mr.  Goode  qikotas  as  follows  from  Cranmer, 
nrriting  against  Gardiner,  in  1551 :  "Tlie  Papists  say  that  the 
Very  natural  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  which  suffered  for  us  on 
the  cross  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  hea- 
ven, is  also  really,  substantially,  corporally,  and  naturally  in 
or  under  the  accidents  of  the  Sacrameniul  bread  and  wine^  wmcH 

THEY  CALL  THE  FORMS  OF  BREAD  AND  WINE."   (AuS.  tO  Gard., 

Parker  edition,  p.  46.)  And  Gardiner  says  :  "  The  true  &ith 
of  the  Church  doth  not  teach  that  Christ  is  in  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  was  the  doctrine  of  Luther ;  but  the  true  faith  is, 
that  Christ's  most  precious  body  and  blood  is,  in  His  holy  Sup- 
per, present  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 

Though  Archdeacon  Denison's  faith  is  rather  that  of  Lu- 
ther than  of  Gardiner,  yet  in  his  want  of  knowledge  of  its 
meaning,  he  united  with  the  other  two  writere  in  pressing  into 
their  service  a  phrase  distinctively  Popish,  and  really  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  which  he  himself  maintains. 

But  a  blunder  more  remarkable  still,  is  exposed  by  Mr. 
Goode.  The  two  Archdeacons  and  the  Oxford  divine,  concur 
in  representing  this  Popish  phrase  as  the  statement  "o/  our 
Homilies  " — "  the  words  of  the  Church  of  England P  (Pusey's 
Pres.  of  Christ,  etc.,  pp.  16,  18.)  Gardiner  had  made  a 
similar  assertion  that  in  the  English  Communion  Book  of  1549, 
it  was  said  "  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  be  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine."   To  which  Cranmer  replies :  "  When 
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you  shall  show  the  place  where  this  form  of  words  is  expressed, 
then  shall  you  purge  yourself  of  that  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  take  to  be  a  plain  untruth?^  (Answer  to  Gardiner,  pp. 
62-58.)  These  reverend  authors,  however,  adopt  and  reiterate 
the  asseveration,  only  crediting  the  phrase  to  "  our  Homilies." 
And  yet  we  search  in  vain  for  any  such  phrase  in  our  Homi- 
lies as  we  have  them  now,  or  as  they  ever  were  authoritatively 
published  I  Mr.  Goode  enlightens  us,  but  not  much  to  the 
credi^  of  the  trio.  The  matter  turns  out  thus :  "  In  dkuAdver- 
tiaement  which  was  appended  to  the  first  Book  of  Homilies, 
printed  in  1547,  before  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  had 
been  announced  by  the  English  Church,  appeared  the  follow- 
ing words :  *  Hereafter  shall  follow  sermons  of  fasting  .  ...  of 
the  due  receiving  of  His  Blessed  Body  and  Blood,  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine — against  Idleness,  etc."  And  this  Adver- 
tisement, though  of  course  forming  no  part  of  the  Homilies, 
was  repeated  by  succeeding  printers  in  their  editions  of  the 
Book,  even  qftei*  the  Second  Book  had  been  added,  in  which  a 
Homily  had  been  given  on  the  subject,  inaintaining  a  totally 
different  doctrine  from  thai  implied  in  these  words.  Upon 
these  words,  the  writers  whom  we  are  opposing,  have  laid 
their  hands  and  eagerly  paraded  them  as  a  genuine  extract 
from  our  authorized  Formularies,  speaking  of  them  as  if  they 
were  contained  "  i/n  the  Ilomilies^^  "  and  so  as  representing 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  while  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they 
could  be  ignorant  of  their  true  meaning,  and  that  they  were,  in 
fitct>  intended  to  express  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
and  moreover  formed  no  part  of  the  ^omilies." 

After  this  complete  exposure,  Mr.  Goode  remarks :  "  It  is 
deeply  painful  to  have  to  call  public  attention  to  such  facts 
connected  with  persons  who,  by  their  position,  ought  to  be  far 
above  all  such  conduct."  Conduct,  we  will  add,  which  can  be 
iscribed  only  to  inexcusable  ignorance  or  detestable  dishonesty. 
Would  that  this  were  the  worst  instance  of  the  kind  which  our 
learned  and  faithful  author  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  mani- 
Gwtl 

Ajiother  particular  in  which  the  discrepancy  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Articles  and  the  views  X)f  these  writers  is  very 
>byiou8,  is,  "the  mean  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received 
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and  eaten  in  the  Supper."  This,  in  Article  28th,  is  declared  to 
be  "faith."  In  exhibiting  the  points  of  agreement  between 
the  two  Archdeacons  and  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Goode  says  as  the 
result  of  his  comparison  :  "  All  these  agree  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  eaten  by  the  mouth  of  the  communicant, 
and  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine."  (Vol.  I.,  p.  48.)  And 
here  they  harmonize  with  the  faith  of  Borne,  and  involve  them- 
selves in  the  same  absurdities.  A  refutation  of  one  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  all.  The  opposition  of  this  notion  to  the  doctrine  ^f  our 
Formularies  is  too  palpable  to  need  proof.  Its  self-contradic- 
tions are  happily  exhibited  by  Bishop  Taylor.  He  says: 
"  Corporal  manducation  of  Christ's  body  is  apparently  incon- 
sistent witbthe  nature  and  condition  of  the  body — Ist.  Because 
that  which  is  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  and  not  of  a  body, 
can  not  be  eaten  and  drunk  after  the  manner  of  a  body,  but  a 
spirit ;  as  no  man  can  eat  a  cherubim  with  his  month,  if  he 
were  made  apt  to  nourish  the  soul ;  but  by  the  confession  of 
Roman  doctors  and  Tractarians,  Christ's  body  is  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  therefore  without  pro- 
portions to  our  body  or  bodily  actions.  2.  That  which  neither 
can  feel  nor  be  felt,  see  or  be  seen,  move  oV  be  moved,  change 
or  be  changed,  neither  do  nor  suffer  corporally,  can  not  cer- 
tainly be  eaten  corporally,  but  so  they  affirm  concerning  the 
body  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  it  can  not  do  or  suffer  corporally 
in  the  sacrament,  therefore  it  can  not  be  eaten  corporally  any 
more  than  a  man  can  chew  a  spirit,  or  eat  a  meditation,  or 
swallow  a  syllogism  into  his  belly."  (Real  Presence,  Sec.  3, 5, 
9.)  The  vain  effort  to  explain  this  incongruous  position  is, 
'*  that  the  mouth  eats  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  in  a 
mystical  and  spiritual  manner,  and  thus  it  can  eat  it  even  when 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  spirit."  But  this  mystical  process  is  con- 
ceded to  be  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  Tlien  how  is 
the  fact  of  such  an  unintelligible  operation  to  be  known  ?  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Goode  that,  "  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  complete  reductio  ad  ahsiirdum  than  when  the  argu- 
ment is  brought  down  to  this  plea,  that  the  mouth  has  two 
modes  of  eating,  a  natural  and  a  spiritual,  and  that  by  the  lat- 
ter it  can  eat  a  spirit !" 

As  a  logical  sequence  of  the  doctrine  that "  the  mean  whereby 
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the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith," 
the  Church  of  England  further  teaches  in  Article  29th,  that 
"  the  wicked  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  living  faith,  in  no  wise 
are  they  partakers  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  their  condemnation, 
do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing.'' 
But  Archdeacon  Denison  says :  "  K  we  know  as  we  certainly  do 
knowy  that  the  bread  and  wine  retaining  their  very  natural  sub- 
stances, become,  in  some  ineffable  way,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  through  Uie  consecrating  power  of  the  priest,  which  is 
the  plain  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  witnessed  to  as  such 
by  the  undoubting  testimony  of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  follows 
from  Holy  Scripture  and  *  ex  necessitate  rei ' — seeing  that  we 
do  not  know^  as  we  certainly  do  not,  that  the  presence  thus 
vouchsafed  is  under  any  circumstances  withdrawn^  so  that  the 
bread  and  wine  cease  to  be  that  which  by  consecration  they 
have  become ;  it  follows,  I  say,  from  Holy  Scripture  and  '  ex 
necessitate  rei,'  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  given  in 
and  by  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  all,  and  are  received 
by  aU  who  come  to  the  Lord's  table."  (Sermon  I.,  pp.  19,  20.) 
Now,  in  the  name  of  righteous  discipline,  we  ask  where  is  the 
use  of  Articles  if  those  who  solemnly  subscribe  them  are  allowed 
thus  explicitly  to  contradict  their  unmistakable  teaching  ?  As 
a  specimen  of  argumentation,  the  quotation  can  not  be  treated 
with  respect  By  such  a  process,  any  proposed  conclusion 
may  be  easily  reached.  The  impudent  assumption  of  the  pre- 
mise is  only  equalled  by  its  falseness,  "  We  know" — "  we  cer- 
tainly do  know !"  Who  ?  Archdeacon  Denison  and  liis  Trac- 
tarian  associates,  we  suppose.  Now,  he  must  allow  us  in  all 
honesty,  and  not  without  becoming  indignation,  to  say  what 
you  do  know,  and  know  certainly,  is,  tliat  you  know  you 
know  no  such  thing.  No  more  dignified  notice  is  needed  in 
reference  to  this  modern  Copernaism. 

As  to  the  "  same  ineffable  way"  by  which  the  bread  and 
wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  through  the  conse- 
crating power  of  the  priest,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  many 
unresolved  nebulse  which  make  up  the  tiieological  system  of 
these  mysteriarchs.  The  real  effect  of  the  act  of  consecration 
is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Goode.  "  The  solemn  setting  apart  of  the 
elements  for  a  holy  use  and  purpose,  and  giving  them  a  differ- 
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ent  eJiaracter  and  use  from  that  which  they  had  before, 
and  fitting  them,  in  the  way  prescribed  by  Divine  Command, 
for  food,  through  the  right  reception  of  which  the  faithfal  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  become  partakers,  spiritually  and  by  faith,  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."    (Vol.  L,  p.  195.) 

One  point  more,  and  we  shall  have  passed  in  review  the 
series  of  errors  which  we  deemed  it  expedient  to  note  for  con- 
demnation. In  the  28th  Article,  we  read  that  '^  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved, 
carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worahippedy  The  Sacrament,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  not  to  be 
worshipped.  The  language  of  the  Tractarian  writers  is,  that 
"  worship  is  due  to  the  real  though  invisible  and  supernatural 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine."  (Denison's  Se^ 
mon  II.,  p.  81.)  This  conclusion  is  necessarily  connected  with 
their  views  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements.  If  Christ 
is  really  there  after  the  manner  which  they  maintain,  He  may 
be  properly  worshipped  there.  But  if  not,  if  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  true,  then  their  mistake  is  a  very  se- 
rious one,  and  virtually  involves  them  in  idolatry.  The  worship 
of  the  Golden  Calf  did  not  terminate  in  the  image.  It  was  re- 
garded as  the  visible  symbol  of  Jehovah — His  representative — 
in  and  under  which  they  professed  to  adore  Him  "  who  had 
brought  thorn  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Yet  this  worship 
was  repudiated  and  punished  as  idolatrous.  It  would  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  discriminate  between  it  and  the  conduct  of 
tliose  who  "  kneel  down  before  the  bread  and  wine,  and  worship 
the  presence  of  Christ  there,  affirming  that  they  are  not  ador- 
ing the  bread  and  wine,  but  that  which  is  in  the  bread  and 
wine."  IIow  different  from  the  showing  of  "  the  Homily  con- 
cerning the  Sacrament,"  in  which  we  are  earnestly  cautioned 
against  "  objecting  and  binding  ourselves  to  the  elements  and 
creatures."  Whereas,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Nicene, 
we  ought  to  lift  up  our  minds  by  faith,  and  leaving  these  infe- 
rior and  earthly  things,  there  seek  it,  where  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness ever  shineth.  Take  then  this  lesson,  O  thou  that  art 
desirous  of  this  table  of  Emisserius,  a  godly  father,  that  when 
thou  goest  up  to  the  reverend  communion  to  be  satisfied  with 
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spiritual  meat,  thou  look  up  with  faith  upon  tlie  holy  body  and 
blood  of  tliy  God,  thou  marvel  with  reverence,  thou  touch  it 
with  the  mind,  thou  receive  it  with  the  hand  of  thy  heart,  and 
thou  take  it  fully  with  thy  inward  man." 

From  this  imperfect  review  it  is  evident  that  the  teaching  ot 
these  Tractarian  divines  is  not  only  contradictory  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  a  reproduction  of 
Komanism  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 

"  Spiritual  presence"  with  the  Church  of  England  is  suhjectivej 
and  denotes  the  presence  of  Chi^ist  to  the  sovl  of  the  believer. 
With  the  Tractarian  school,  it  is  objective^  and  means  the  svJh 
stantial  pye^enfje  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  spirit — that  is,  of  His  body  as  a  spirit  with  or  under 
the  bread  and  wine. 

With  the  Church  of  England,  the  presence  of  Christ  is 
**  in  the  Supper*^ — "  in  the  Sacrament^^  that  is,  in  the  due  cele- 
bration of  the  divinely  instituted  ordinance.  With  the  Tracta- 
rian school,  it  is  in  J  wit h^  under  the  elements  —  an  ineffable 
coalescing  of  the  two. 

With  the  Church  of  England,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
"  is  received  and  eatf-n  in  the  Supper  by  faith, ^'^  According  to 
the  Tractarian  school,  it  is  '^wiih  the  mouihP 

Tlie  Church  of  f]ngland  teaches  that  "  ther  wicked  and  such 
as  be  void  of  a  living  faith,  although  they  do  carnally  and  visi- 
bly press  with  their  teeth  (as  St.  Augustine  saith)  the  Sacra- 
ment (sign)  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  no  wise  are 
they  partakers  of  Christ ;  but  rather  to  their  condemnation, 
do  eat  aud  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing." 
Tractarians  affirm  that  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  so  joined  together  thai  all  who  eat  and  drink 
the  one  dt  n^ctusarily  in  tliat  act  eat  and  drink  the  other^'^ 

Tlie  Church  of  England  teaches  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  "  to  be  worshipped?^ 
The  Tractarians  say  that  ''worship  is  due  to  the  rkal  though 
invisible  and  supernatural  pri-^sexck  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wme. 

Tlie  te?i<lencv  of  these  erroneous  doctrines  of  Tractarianism 
is  too  palpable  to  require  particular  indication.     They  are  in- 
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separably  connected  with  extravagant  views  of  the  ftinctions 
and  authority  of  the  Ministry,  lead  to  pretensions  to  most  dan- 
gerous priestly  power,  and  open  the  door  to  the  introduction  of 
all  the  corruptions  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  its  conse- 
quent evils. 

We  must  repeat  |he  expression  of  our  astonishment,  that  men 
who  hold  and  teach  so  adversely  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  can  reconcile  it  to  common  honesty,  to  continue 
for  a  moment  in  her  ministry !  But  it  is  useless  to  wonder  at 
this  after  the  exposure  which  Mr.  Goode  makes  of  the  shamefnl 
way  in  which,  in  many  instances,  tiiey  pervert  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  authorities  to  which  they  refer,  and  garble  the  quota- 
tions which  they  profess  to  give — omitting  from  them  sentences 
which  declare  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  are  cited  to  sanc- 
tion. Any  lawyer  who  could  allow  himself  to  deal  so  fraud- 
ulently with  a  document  which  he  read  before  a  court  and 
jury,  would  soon  find  himself  outside  the  bar. 

To  Mr.  Goode,  for  his  skillful  detection  and  complete  ex- 
posure of  these  the  artifices  of  the  controversy,  and  for  his 
noble  vindication  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  Protestant  community,  the  world  over,  owe  their  most  cor- 
dial thanks.  If,  at  times,  his  movement  seems  a  little  lum- 
bering, it  is  to  be  Scribed  only  to  the  ponderous  treasure  which 
he  poises  with  so  much  intellectual  power,  and  conveys  to  us 
with  careful,  steady  step,  and  a  deep  solemn  sense  of  the  fear- 
ful responsibility  of  a  "  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God." 
May  he  be  long  spared  to  contribute  by  his  learned  labors  to 
the  defense  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  with  which  we  are  so  '*one," 
that  whatever  promotes  her  purity  and  extends  her  salutary 
influence,  calls  for  our  grateful  acknowledgment. 
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AETICLE    IV. 

Indigenous  Jiacea  of  the  Earth  ;  or^  New  Chapters  of  Ethno- 
logical Inquiry  ;  including  Monographs  on  Special  Depart- 
ments of  Philology^  Iconography^  Cranioscopy^  Palceontology^ 
Pathology,  ArchcBology,  Comparative  Geography,  and  Na- 
tural History:  contributed  by  Alfred  Maury,  Biblioth6- 
caire  de  I'lnstitute  de  France,  etc.,  etc.,  Francis  Pulszky, 
Fellow  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  etc.,  etc.,  and  J.  Aftken 
Meigs,  M.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.,  (with  communications  from  Prof. 
Jos.  Leidy,  M.D.,  and  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  LL.D.)  Presenting 
Fresh  Investigations,  Documents,  and  Materials,  by  J.  C. 
NoTT,  M.D.,  and  Geo.  R.  Qliddon,  Authors  of  "  Types  of 
Mankind."  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  London : 
Trubner  &  Co.     1857. 

Under  the  above  title,  covering,  as  our  readers  will  perceive, 
an  imposing  array  of  the  names  of  several  distinguished  colla- 
borators, a  new  work  has  been  put  forth  by  the  authors  of 
"  Types  of  Mankind,"  wherein  a  second  and  more  flagrant  at- 
tempt is  made  to  propagate  their  infidel  opinions  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  received  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 
Under  the  cover  of  a  pretended  discussion  of  certain  ethno- 
logical problems,  occasion  is  taken  to  heap  obloquy  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  all  who  hold  these  in 
reverence.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  staple  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  work  which  appears  under  the  name  of  Gliddon,  as  we 
shall  demonstrate  by  means  of  a  few  specimens  selected  almost 
at  random.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  add  that  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Nott  on  Acclimation  (his  only  contribution  to  the  work) 
{3  unobjectionable  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  though,  in  our  opinion, 
its  conclusions  are  far  from  being  sustained  by  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  based. 

Having  so  recently*  taken  a  survey  of  the  entire  ground  of 

^  Namelf,  in  a  rerlew  of  **  Tjpes  of  ICftoklnd,'*  which  appeared  in  two  parti  in  the  Jannary  and 
April  Nomben  of  this  jear. 

Vol.  IV.— 37 
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the  discussion  between  the  respective  advocates  of  the  unity 
and  the  diversity  of  the  human  races,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
on  the  present  occasion  to  such  topics  as  are  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  statements  of  the  work  whose  title  heads  this 
article. 

One  or  two  general  remarks  may  be  premised  before  we  en- 
ter upon  the  task  of  special  and  detailed  criticism.  We  remark, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  that  while  the  attempt  is  obviously 
made  throughout  the  work  to  justify  the  promise  of  its  impos- 
ing title,  the  careful  and  sagacious  reader  of  these  ^'New 
Chapters,"  will  fail  to  recognize  a  single  new  argument  or  to 
find  any  new  support  to  the  arguments  advanced  in  "T>^pe8of 
Mankind"  in  favor  of  the  diversity  doctrine,  which  alignments, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  our  notices  of  the  latter  work,  do  not  bear 
the  test  of  critical  scrutiny. 

Our  second  preliminary  general  remark  relates  to  the 
changed  tone  of  the  writers,  when  referring  to  the  present  state 
of  the  discussion  as  between  them  and  the  believers  in  human 
unity.  For  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  readers  of  "  Types 
of  Mankind,"  even  Qliddon  himself  admits  that  "  the  dimrsUy 
view  is  not  yet  absolutely  proven  " — that  the  proofs  of  diversity 
are  chiefly  of  a  negative  character — and  that  these  questions 
being  still  siibjttdice,  some  discovery  in  science  now  unforeseen, 
may  hereafter  establish  unity  upon  a  certain  basis."  Conces- 
sions of  equal  or  greater  significance  are  made  by  other  con- 
tributors to  the  work,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Prof.  Agassiz,  in  a  letter  of  three  pages,  merely  reiterates 
the  two  principal  statements  of  his  "  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Animal  World,"  published  in  "Types  of  Mankind." 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  his  labored  attempt  to  demonstrate  a 
coincidence  between  the  boundaries  of  the  natural  zoological 
provinces  and  "the  natural  range  of  the  distinct  types  of  man," 
and  to  his  most  extraordinary  assertion  that  the  linguistic 
affinities  of  races  are  not  significant  of  a  community  of  origin, 
but  are  merely  the  necessary  results  of  a  common  generic  na- 
ture ;  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  just  as  natural  and  spontaneous 
for  diiferent  tribes  of  men,  even  though  of  diverse  origin,  to 
speak  alike  as  it  is  for  different  species  of  ducks  to  "  quack." 
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Having  heretofore  *  noticed  and,  as  we  think,  fully  refuted 
both  these  statements,  we  find  in  the  letter  under  considera- 
tion little  else  that  demands  special  remark.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  specific  diversity 
of  the  diflTerent  types  of  man  by  adverting  to  the  parallel  case 
of  the  orang-outangs  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  which,  on 
the  authority  of  Professor  Richard  Owen  and  Dr.  Jeffreys 
Wymak,  are  held  to  belong  to  at  least  three  distinct  species. 
Prof.  Agassiz  avers  "  that  the  oranga  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  races  of  man  do  ;  so  much  so,  that, 
if  these  orangs  are  different  species,  the  different  races  of  men 
which  inhabit  the  same  countries,  the  Malays  and  the  Negrillos, 
must  be  considered  also  as  distinct  species."  This,  at  first 
view,  seems  a  very  plausible  argument,  but  it  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination. Its  whole  strength  lies  in  the  quiet  assumption 
implied  by  the  words  which  we  have  italicized.  But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  call  for  the  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the 
**  orangs  differ  from  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  races 
of  man  do,"  and  especially  for  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
converse  proposition  that  they  resemble  one  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  races  of  man  do,  since  the  argument  is 
utterly  without  value  unless  the  proposition  be  applied  in  both 
forma  We  will,  then,  inquire  of  the  learned  Professor  whether 
these  specifically  different  orangs  have  ever  been  known  to  cross 
their  breed  and  produce  a  prolific  offspring^  and  whether  it 
has  ever  been  shown  that  there  is  as  close  a  correspondence 
between  them  in  respect  to  physiological  and  psychological 
characters  as  we  have  made  out  for  all  the  varieties  of  man. 
If,  as  is  doubtless  the  fact,  very  little  is  known  on  these  sub- 
jects, we  protest  against  the  obvious  fallacy  of  such  analogical 
reasoning  as  this.  After  aU,  too.  Professor  Owen  and  Dr. 
Wyman  may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  these  orangs  are  of 
d^erent  species,  as,  undoubtedly,  they  would  themselves  be 
convinced  were  it  possible  to  prove  that  the  orangs  resembled 
and  differed  from  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  the  races 
of  men  do.  Professor  Agassiz  himself  admits  that "  they  are  con- 
sidered by  some  of  the  most  eminent  zoologists  as  constituting 
only  one  single  species ;"  and  that  such  '^  is  the  opinion  of 
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Andreas  Wagneb,  who,  by  universal  consent,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  in  questions  relating  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  Mammalia."  The  truth  is,  Professor  Agassiz  violates  one 
of  the  simplest  rules  of  logic,  in  attempting  to  elucidate  the 
specific  relations  of  the  human  races  by  referring  to  the  case  of 
the  orangs.  It  is  a  futile  eflTort  to  explain  the  dbacuram  per 
obscuritis.  We  often,  indeed,  throw  light  upon  questions  re- 
lating to  the  human  functions  by  comparing  these  with  the 
simpler  manifestations  of  life  in  lower  animals ;  but  where,  as 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  we  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  varieties  of  man  than  we  do  of  the  anthroproid  brutes, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  tests  of  specific  relationships  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  preposterous  to  reason  from  the  less  known  to  tlie 
better  known.  We  are  quite  indiflferent  as  to  what  may  be 
the  final  decision  of  naturalists  on  this  question  of  the  specific 
relations  of  the  orangs.  Either  they  all  belong  to  one  single 
species,  as  Wagner  believes,  in  which  case  the  argument  of 
Professor  Agassiz  would  refute  his  present  conclusions,  or  they 
belong  to  more  than  one  species ;  but  if  this  should  be  demon- 
strated, the  proof  would  consist,  not  exclusively  or  mainly  in 
the  slight  anatomical  diflferences  by  which  they  are  marked, 
but  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  those  evidences  of  specific  unity 
which  have  been  so  ahundantly  syhstantiated  in  the  case  of  the 
human  races. 

In  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  letter  of  Professor 
Agassiz  appears  one  from  Dr.  Joseph  LErov,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  accomplished  palaeontologist  expresses  a  some- 
what hesitating  belief  in  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  man,  but 
candidly  admits  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine. Thus  he  says :  "  While  engaged  in  palseontological  re- 
searches, I  sought  for  earlier  records  of  the  aboriginal  races  of 
man  than  have  reached  us  through  vague  traditions  or  througt 
later  authentic  history,  hut  without  being  able  to  discover  any 
positive  evidences  of  the  exact  geological  period  of  the  advent  of 
man  in  the  fauna  of  the  earth.  The  numerous  facts  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  touching  the  discovery  of  human 
bones,  and  rude  implements  of  art,  in  association  with  the  re 
mains  of  animals  of  the  earlier  pleiocene  deposits,  are  not  con- 
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elusive  evidence  of  their  contemporaneous  existence.'*'*  Again, 
after  expressiog  the  conjecture  that "  primitive  races  of  man 
may  have  already  inhabited  the  intertropical  regions,"  at  a 
period  coeval  with  the  Glacial  epoch  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, ho  admits  that  "rw  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  favor  of  this  early  appearance  of  man^^'*  but  adds, 
that  he  is  "  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  such  evidence  will 
yet  be  discovered."  When  such  discovery  shall  have  been 
made,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  method  of  recon- 
ciling the  fact  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  At  pre- 
sent, we  claim  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Leidy's  admission  that  no  such 
evidence  has  yet  been  discovered. 

"We  are  pleased  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  in  this  con- 
nection that  Dr.  Leidy  agrees  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  as  to  the 
recent  age  of  the  human  hip-bone,  found  near  Natchez,  in  as- 
sociation with  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon,  Mylodon,  Mega- 
lonyx,  Ereptodon,  and  other  extinct  species.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  positively  deny  that  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
remains  of  the  extinct  animals,  but  he  regards  the  supposition 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  with  respect  to  its  subsequent  introduc- 
tion among  the  latter  to  be  highly  probable,  and  proves  con- 
clusively "  that  bones  of  recent  animals,  when  introduced 
into  the  older  deposits,  may,  in  many  cases,  very  soon  assume 
the  condition  of  the  fossils  belonging  to  those  deposits.  Thus 
fossilization,  petrifaction,  or  lapidification,  is  no  positive  indi- 
cation of  the  relative  age  of  organic  remains.  The  miocena 
vertebrate  remains  of  the  Himalayas  are  far  more  completely  fos- 
silized than  the  like  remains  of  the  eocene  deposits  of  the  Paris 
basin ;  and  the  remains  of  the  tertiary  vertebrata  of  Nebraska 
are  more  fossilized  than  those  of  the  secondary  deposits, 
beneath.^ 

The  letters  which  have  just  engaged  our  attention  appear  in 
the  Preface  of  the  work.  The  first  chapter  consists  of  an 
Essay  '*  On  the  Distribution  and  Classification  of  Tongues" — 
their  relation  to  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Baces ;  and 
on  the  inductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these  relations, 
by  Alfbed  Maury,  Librarian  of  the  French  Imperial  Institute, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Soci^td  de  Geographic  de  Paris."  Iliis 
is  an  interesting,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  instructive  paper. 
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We  might  admit  the  general  accm'acy  of  the  facts  brought 
together  by  the  author  without  being  led  to  his  conclusions. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  derive  from  those  fects  views 
that  differ  in  some  respects  very  materially  from  those  which 
he  has  announced. 

M.  Maury,  without  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  plural 
origin  of  mankind,  assumes  such  origin  as  a  postulate,  and  then 
aims  to  show  that  languages  are  susceptible  of  the  same  classi- 
fication as  the  races — that  allied  tongues  belong  to  allied  races 
— that  the  alliance  of  races  adequate  to  explain  affinity  of 
tongues  needs  not  be  that  of  blood  nor  even  that  wliich  has  re- 
sulted from  long  intercourse,  but  is  merely  that  of  a  common 
grade  of  intellectual  development.  In  other  words,  he  sustains 
the  untenable  hypothesis  of  FroC  Agassiz,  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  and  which  we  have  heretofore*  seen  has  been 
sufficiently  refuted  by  the  convincing  reasoning  of  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen.  Speaking  of  the  Basque  or  Iberian  tongue,  he  indi- 
cates a  characteristic  which  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  Tar- 
tar tongues  of  Central  Asia.  Thus,  h^  says  it  (the  Basque 
tongue)  composes  "  de  toutes  pieces,"  the  idea-word  /  sup- 
presses often  entire  syllables ;  and,  in  this  work  of  composi- 
tion, preserving  sometimes  but  a  single  letter  of  the  primi- 
tive word,  it  presents  those  adjunctive  particles  that  by 
philologists  are  termed  postpositions  —  as  opposed  to  pre- 
positions— which  serve  to  distinguish  cases.  In  this  man- 
ner it  is  that  the  Basque  constructs  its  declension.  This 
new  characteristic  reappears  in  anotlier  great  family  of  lan- 
guages which  we  shall  discuss  anon,  namely,  the  Tartar 
tongues  belonging  to  Central  Asia.  "TA^  Basque  consequently 
denotes  a  very  primitive  intellecttuU  state  of  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied Western  Europe  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  ;  and,  were  it  allowable  to  draw  an  induction  from 
an  isolated  characteristic,  one  might  suppose  that  the  Iberes 
were,  as  a  race,  allied  to  the  Tartar.  But  this  hypothesis,  dar- 
ing as  it  is,  receives  a  new  degree  of  probability  from  the  study 
of  the  second  group  of  the  European  languages,  foreign  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  source,  namely,  the  Finnish  group.  This  group 
is  not  restricted  to  a  few  idioms  on  the  ngrth-east  of  Europe. 

*  Apdl  Number  of  this  JoiiniAl,'p.  265.    See  alao  pp.  258-26Sw 
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It  extends  itself  over  all  the  territory  of  northern  Russia,  even 
to  the  extremity  of  Kamtschatka.  Comparison  of  the  nnmer- 
ons  idioms  spoken  by  tribes  spread  over  Siberia  has  revealed  a 
common  bond  between  them,  as  well  of  grammar  as  of  vocab- 
ulary. These  tongues,  which  might  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  appellation  FinruhJapanio  (from  the  names  of 
those  occupying  upon  the  map  the  two  extremes  of  their  chain) 
offer  this  same  characteristic  of  agglutination  which  has  just 
been  signalized  in  the  Basque,  but  in  a  much. less  degree. 
They  make  use  of  that  curious  system  of  postpositions  which 
appertains  also  to  the  ancient  idiom  of  the  Iberes.  Those  ter- 
minations destmed  to  represent  cases  are  replaced  by  preposi- 
tions distinct  from  the  word,  which,  in  our  languag  J  precede, 
on  the  contrary,  the  words  of  which  they  modify  the  case.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  apparition  of  these  postpositions  inva- 
riably antecedes,  in  the  gradual  formation  of  tongues,  the  em- 
ployment of  cases ;  whereas  prepositions  replace  these  when 
the  tongae  becomes  altered  and  simplified.  Oases  are  nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  result  of  the  coupling  of  the  postposition  to 
words.  The  organic  march  of  the  declension  presents  itself, 
therefore,  throughout  the  ^volution  of  languages,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  namely,  at  first  the  root  (or  radical)  ordinarily 
monosyllabic ;  next,  the  radical  followed  by  postpositions,  cor- 
responding to  the  period  of  agglutination ;  again  the  radical 
submitted  to  the  flexion — corresponding  to  the  ancient  period 
of  our  Indo-European  tongues ;  and  finally  the  preposition  fol- 
lowed by  the  radical,  corresponding  to  the  modem  period  of 
these  same  languages.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  postpositipn 
pn  relative  age)  never  returns  subsequently  to  the  preposition — 
any  more  than  can  the  milk-teeth  grow  again  in  an  old  man 
after  the  loss  of  his  molars.  Thus,  then,  the  age  of  the  Finnish 
tongues  and  of  the  Basque  is  fixed.  They  were  idioms  of  ana- 
logous organization,  and  of  which  the  arrest  of  development 
announces  a  sufficiently  feeble  degree  of  intellectual  power. 
The  brethren  of  the  Aryas  and  Iranians,  upon  penetrating  into 
Europe,  had  only,  therefore,  to  combat  populations  living  in  a 
state  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  find  the  hordes  of  Siberia." 
We  present  this  passage  as  setting  forth  in  a  very  striking 
manner  the  peculiar  views  of  M.  Maury.    It  will  be  observed 
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that  he  holds  the  Iberes,  as  a  race,  to  be  allied  to  the  Tartar 
tribes,  and  this  too  on  the  gronnd  of  linguistic  affinities.  Bat 
by  such  admitted  alliance  he  does  not  intend  to  imply  consan- 
guinity, or  the  relationship  of  descent  from  a  common  stock ; 
he  only  refers  to  the  affinity  of  a  common  intellectual  state. 
He  recognizes,  as  other  philologists  do,  two  degrees  of  relation- 
ship among  languages,  namely,  "the  relationship  of  words 
coupled  with  a  conformity  of  the  general  grammatical  system; 
and  this  conformity  without  similitude  of  vocabulary."  When 
languages  offer  the  former  degree  of  relationship,  he  terms 
them  daughters  or  sisters,  implying  that  they  have  sprang  from 
a  common  stock ;  but  when  they  are  connected  only  through 
the  second  kind  of  relationship,  he  terms  them  aUiedy  by  which 
he  implies  nothing  more  than  a  similar  mental  organization  in 
the  tribes  which  speak  them.  The  European  languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  stock  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  the  former 
kind  of  relationship.  On  this  point  M.  Maury  speaks  as  de- 
cidedly as  Prichard,  Bunsen,  or  Max  Miiller  would  speak. 
**Thi^  distribution  of  languages  in  Europe,"  says  he,  "co-rela- 
tive in  their  affinity  with  the  antique  idioms  once  spoken  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  is  an 
incontestable  index  to  the  Asiastic  oeigin  of  the  peoples  who 
speak  them.  One  can  not  here  suppose  a  fortuitous  circum- 
stance. It  is  clearly  seen  that  these  tribes  issuing  from  Asia 
had  imjnnged  one  against  another  /  and  the  Cdts^  as  the  most 
ancient  immigrants  on  the  European  continent^  have  ended  ly 
hecoming  its  most  occidental  inhabitants,^^ 

In  view  of  such  unexceptionable  reasoning  as  this,  we  must 
largely  qualify  the  averment  we  have  made  that  M.  Maury 
sustains  the  singularly  extreme  views  of  Prof.  Agassiz  on  the 
explanation  of  linguistic  affinities.  For  he  thus  distinctly  ad- 
mits that  a  similitude  of  vocabulary  coupled  with  grammatical 
conformity,  is  adequate  to  demonstrate  community  of  origin. 
He,  however,  agrees  with  Prof.  Agassiz  in  assuming  that  no 
amount  of  conformity  in  grammatical  construction  does  of  itself 
establish  the  fact  of  a  common  origin  of  the  tongues  in  which 
such  conformity  is  found  without  similar  words.  On  this 
point  he  is  directly  at  issue  with  the  great  body  of  comparative 
philologists,  nearly  all  of  whom  hold  that  the  evidence  fur- 
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nkhed  by  this  kind  of  conformity  is  often  of  more  value  in  prov- 
ing the  common  origin  of  languages,  than  that  supplied  by  the 
discovery  of  similar  words.  For  the  vocabularies  are,  for  va- 
rious and  obvious  reasons,  far  more  liable  to  change  than  the 
system  of  grammatical  construction,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
does,  indeed,  depend  upon  the  degree  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  the  modes  of  thought  of  a  people,  but  by  no  means 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  asserted  in  the  gratuitous  hypothesis  of 
M.  Maury.  Similar  modes  of  thought  and  an  equal  degree  of 
intellectual  development  do  not  necessarily  or  naturally  give 
rise  to  uniformity  of  grammatical  construction  among  nations 
of  diflferent  origin.  Grammatical  construction  is  by  far  too  ar- 
bitrary to  perinit  us  to  adopt  such  an  hypothesis.  Moreover, 
this  theory  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact  that  nations  far 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  civilization  have  yet  retained  al- 
most unchanged  their  earliest  form  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion, which  thus  ceases  to  be  a  true  exponent  of  their  intel- 
lectual state.  Thus  ''  the  Chinese,  for  instance,  of  all  known 
languages,  most  completely  preserves,  in  a  fixed  or  stereotyped 
condition,  that  earliest  phase  in  the  development  of  speech,  in 
which  every  word  corresponded  to  or  represented  a  substantial 
object  in  the  outward  world  ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  intellectual  development  is  to  be  found 
amidst  that  people.  And  from  what  is  known  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language,  this  appears  to  have  been  nearly  in  the 
same  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  languages 
of  comparatively  barbarous  nations,  even  belonging  to  the 
same  group  wiUi  the  Chinese,  which  possess  much  greater 
flexibility."*  Now  such  facts  are  plainly  incompatible  with 
M.  Maury's  theory,  according  to  which  it  is  held  not  only 
*'  that  speech  is  with  man  as  spontaneous  as  locomotion,"  but 
also  that  a  similarity  of  intellectual  development  always  pro- 
duces  a  similarity  of  grammatical  construction  in  the  languages 
of  races  of  diverse  origin,  and  that  primitive  tongues  change 
their  grammatical  construction  in  advancing  to  higher  phases 
of  development  in  correspondence  with  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  peoples  by  whom  they  are  spoken.  This  the- 
ory at  first  view  seems  plausible,  and  to  be  recommended  by  a 

*  W.  B.  Ctfpentar.  CjoloiMMlto  of  Anatomy  and  Phjriolocjr*    Vol.  IV.,  p.  IMT. 
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certain  simplicity,  bat  we  mnst  take  care  not  to  mistake  an  ar- 
tificial simplicity  which  ignores  much  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained, for  the  true  simplicity  of  nature,  which  includes  in  one 
harmonious  system  all  the  diversified  phenomena  piertaining  to 
the  subject  to  be  elucidated.  It  may  be  a  very  simple  thing, 
in,  perhaps,  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  to  assume  that 
the  linguistic  affinities  of  certain  races  depend  solely  on  their 
similarity  as  to  intellectual  organization,  but  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  theory  can  never  truly  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
utterly  fails  to  explain  the  dwersities  whether  of  kind  or  de- 
gree which  are  observed  among  the  languages  of  these  same 
races. 

If,  then,  it  were  really  true,  as  is  alleged  by  M.  Maury,  that 
the  linguistic  families  coincide  (with  tolerable  exactitude)  with 
the  more  trenched  divisions  of  mankind,  and  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  allied  tongues  was,  in  many  cases,  a  mere 
conformity  of  grammatical  construction  without  verbal  corre- 
spondence, it  would  yet  be  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that 
such  conformity  in  a  matter  so  conventional  as  that  of  the 
mode  of  expression  and  the  relations  of  words  in  a  teatance, 
must  have  been  the  result  of  a  common  origin,  than  that  two  or 
more  tribes  of  distinct  origin  should  have  spontaneously  fallen 
into  the  same  mode.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  conclusions  ot 
comparative  philologists  in  respect  to  the  descent  of  different 
races  of  men  from  a  common  stock  are  seldom  based  upon 
grammatical  conformity  alone,  being  almost  always  founded  on 
the  double  conformity  of  grammatical  construction  and  verbal 
correspondence.  It  is  true  that  they  often  succeed  in  establish- 
ing community  of  origin  in  respect  to  races  whose  languages 
have  few  or  no  words  in  common,  but  then  they  do  this  by  de- 
monstrating the  affinity  of  each  with  some  third  race  by  means  ot 
verbal  correspondences  of  a  kind  that  suffice  to  prove  a  common 
descent.  What  this  kind  is,  we  have  heretofore  indicated  by 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Prichard  and  Bunsen.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  point  is  yet  contested  by  Prof.  Agassiz 
and  the  editors  of  the  work  we  are  noticing,  we  are  induced  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  very  interesting  and  popular  exposition 
by  Dr.  Latham  of  the  views  generally  accepted  by  comparative 
philologists  on  this  subject. 
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«*  The  yalue  of  language,'^  remarks  this  competent  jadge,  "  has  been  oyerrated — 
ohieflj,  of  couise,  bj  the  philologists.  And  it  has  been  undervalned.  The  anato- 
mists and  archaeologists,  and  above  all,  the  zoologists,  have  done  thi&  The  histo- 
ilan,  too,  has  not  known  exactly  how  to  appreciate  it,  when  its  phenomena  come  in 
ooUision  with  the  direct  testimony  of  authorities — ^tho  chief  instniment  in  his  own 
line  of  criticism.  It  is  overrated  when  we  make  the  afiOnities  of  speech  between 
two  populations  aJ)solvte  evidence  of  connection  in  the  way  of  relationship.  ^It  is 
Ofverrated  when  we  talk  of  Umgties  being  imimuldbkf  and  of  languagea  never  dying. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unduly  disparaged  when  an  inch  or  two  of  difference  of 
stature,  a  difference  in  the  taste  for  fine  arts»  a  modification  in  the  religious  belief 
or  a  disproportion  in  the  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  set  up  as  a  maik 
of  distinction  between  two  tribes  speaking  one  and  the  same  tongue,  and  alike  in 
other  matters.  Now,  errors  of  each  kind  are  common.  The  permanence  of  Ian- 
goage  as  a  sign  of  origin  must  be  determined,  like  every  thing  else  of  the  same 
kind,  by  induction ;  and  this  tells  us  that  both  the  loss  and  retention  of  a  native 
tongue  is  illustrated  by  remarkable  examples.  It  tells  both  ways.  In  St  Doming^ 
we  have  Negroes  speaking  French ;  and  this  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  tongue.  But  the  circumstances  were  peculiar.  One  (tongue  was  not 
dianged  for  another;  since  no  Negro  language  predominated.  The  real  fact  was 
a  mixture  of  languages — and  this  is  next  to  no  language  at  alL  Hence,  when 
French  became  the  language  of  the  Haytians,  the  usual  obstacle  of  a  previously 
existing  common  native  tongue,  pertinaciously  and  patriotically  retained,  was  want- 
ing: It  superseded  an  indefinite  and  conflicting  mass  of  Negro  dialects,  rather  than 
any  particdar  N^^  language.  *****  Lastly — for  I  am  illustrating,  not  exhaust- 
ing, the  subject — there  died,  in  the  year  1770,  at  Karczag  in  Hungary,  an  old  man 
named  Yano ;  the  last  man,  in  Europe,  that  knew  even  a  few  words  of  the  language 
of  his  nation.  Yet  this  nation  was  and  is  a  great  one ;  no  loss  a  one  than  that  of  the 
ancient  Komanian  Turks^  some  of  whom  invaded  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Hungary,  settled  there  as  conquerors,  and  retained  their  lan- 
guage till  the  death  of  tHis  same  Yarro.  The  rest  of  the  nation  remained  in  Asia; 
and  the  present  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  are 
their  descendants.  Languages,  then,  may  be  lost ;  and  one  may  be  superseded  by 
another.  *  *  *  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  pertinacity  with  which  language 
resists  the  attempts  to  supersede  it,  is  of  no  common  kind.  Without  going  to  Sibe- 
na  or  America,  the  great  habitats  of  the  broken  and  fragmentary  families,  we  may 
find  instances  much  nearer  home.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  native  Manks  still  re- 
mains; though  dominant  Norsemen  and  dominant  Anglo-Saxons  have  brought 
their  great  absorbent  languages  in  collision  with  it.  In  Malta,  the  laborers  speak 
Arabic— with  Italian,  with  English,  and  with  a  Lingua  Franca  around  them.  In 
the  western  extremities  of  the  Pyrenees^  a  language  neither  French  nor  Spanish  is 
spoken,  and  has  been  spoken  for  centuries — ^pos^bly  millenniums.  It  was  once  the 
speech  of  the  southern  half  of  France,  and  of  all  Spun.  This  is  the  Basque  of 
Biscay. 

"A  reasonable  philologist  makes  similarity  of  language  strong — ^very  strong — 
primd  facie  evidence  in  favor  of  community  of  descent  When  does  it  imply  this, 
and  when  does  it  merely  denote  commercial  or  social  intercourse  ?  We  can  mea- 
sure the  phenomena  of  languages,  and  exhibit  the  results  numerically.  Thus  the 
per  centage  of  words  common  to  two  languages  may  be  1,  2,  3, 4 — 98,  99,  or  any  in- 
termediate number.     But  now  comes  the  application  of  a  maxim.    Ponderoinda 
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fiofi  numerandcu  We  ask  what  sort  of  words  coincide,  as  well  as  how  many  t 
When  the  names  of  such  objects  as  fire,  water,  sun,  moon,  s(ar,  ftand,  tooOi,  Umgtte, 
foot,  etc,  agree,  we  draw  an  inference  very  different  from  the  one  which  arises  out 
of  the  presence  of  such  words  as  ennui,  fashion,  quadriUe,  violin,  eta  Common 
sense  distinguishes  the  words  which  are  likely  to  be  borrowed  from  one  language 
into  another,  from  those  which  were  originally  common  to  the  two. 

"  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  French  words  in  English,  that  is,  of  words  borrowed 
from  the  French.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage,  nor  yet  the  time  required  &a 
their  introduction ;  and  as  I  am  illustrating  the  subject,  rather  than  seeking  specific 
results,  this  is  unimportant  Prolong  the  time,  and  multiply  the  words ;  remem- 
bering that  the  former  can  be  done  indefinitely.  Or,  instead  of  doing  this,  incieaaB 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  languages.  What  follows?  We  soon  begin  to 
think  of  a  familiar  set  of  illustrations ;  some  classical  and  some  vulgar :  of  the  Del- 
phic ship,  so  often  mended  as  to  retain  but  an  equivocal  identity ;  of  the  Highland- 
er's knife,  with  its  two  new  blades  and  three  now  handles ;  of  Sir  John  Cutler^ 
silk  stockings,  degenerated  into  worsted  by  darnings.  We  are  brought  to  the  edge 
of  a  new  question.  We  must  tread  slowly,  accordingly.  In  the  English  words 
call-e5^  caXL-eth,  (call-5,)  and  call-ed^  we  have  two  parts ;  the  first  being  the  root 
itself)  the  second  a  sign  of  person,  or  tense.  The  some  is  the  case  with  the  word 
fatber-5,  8on-«,  etc. ;  except  that  the  -s  denotes  case ;  and  that  it  is  attached  to  a 
substantive  instead  of  a  verb.  Again,  in  wis-er  we  have  the  sign  of  a  compara- 
tive ;  in  wia-est,  that  of  a  superliOive  degree.  All  those  are  inflexions.  If  we 
choose,  we  may  call  them  inflexional  elements ;  and  it  is  convenient  to  do  so^  smce 
wo  can  analyze  words  and  contrast  the  different  parts  of  them :  for  ezam^  in 
caU-s,  the  caU  is  radical,  the  -s  inflexional.  Having  become  fiuniliariaBd  with  tiik 
distinction,  we  may  now  take  a  word  of  French  or  German  origin — eajfaMm  or 
waliz.  Each,  of  course,  is  foreign.  Nevertheless,  when  introduced  into  KT>gliah,  it 
takes  an  English  inflexion.  Hence  we  say,  if  J  dress  absurdly,  it  is  fashions  fauU; 
also,  lam  waltz-ing,  Iwattz-edi,  he  waltz-es,  and  so  on.  In  those  particular  words; 
then,  the  inflexional  part  has  been  English,  even  when  .the  radical  was  foreign. 
This  is  no  isolated  fact.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  sufScicntly  common  to  be  general- 
ized so  that  the  grammatical  part  of  language  has  been  accredited  with  a  perma- 
nence which  has  been  denied  to  the  ghssarial  or  vocabular.  The  one  changes,  the 
other  is  constant;  the  one  is  immortal,  the  other  fleeting;  the  one  form,  the  other 
matter.  Now  it  is  imaginable  that  the  glossarial  and  grammatical  tests  may  be  at 
variance.  They  would  be  so  if  all  our  English  verbs  came  to  be  French,  yet  stUl 
retained  their  English  inflexions  in  -ed,  -s,  -ing,  etc.  They  would  be  so  if  all  the 
verbs  were  liko  fashion,  and  all  the  substantives  like  quadnUe.  This  is  an  extreme 
case  ;  still,  it  illustrates  the  question.  Certain  Hindu  languages  are  said  to  have 
nine  tenths  of  the  vocables  common  with  a  language  called  the  Sanskrit,  but  none 
of  theur  inflexions ;  the  latter  being  chiefly  Tamul.  What,  then,  is  the  language 
itself?  This  is  a  question  which  divides  philologists.  It  illustrates,  however,  the 
difference  between  the  two  tests — the  grammatical  and  the  glossarial.  Of  these,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  former  is  the  more  constant.  Yet  the  philological  method 
of  investigation  requires  caution.  Over  and  above  the  terms  which  one  language 
borrows  from  another,  and  which  denote  intercourse  rather  than  affinity,  there  are 
two  other  classes  of  little  or  no  ethnological  value.  1.  Coincidences  may  be  merely 
accidental  The  likelihood  of  their  being  so  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
The  mathematician  may  investigate  this ;    the  philologist  merely  finds  the  datcu 
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Neither  has  been  done  satis&ctorilj,  though  it  was  attempted  bj  Dr.  T.  Young. 
S.  OoHnddmcea  may  have  an  organic  connection.  No  one  would  say  that  because 
two  nations  called  the  same  bird  by  the  name  cuckoo,  the  term  had  been  bonx>wed 
by  either  fiom  the  other,  or  by  both  from  a  common  source.  The  true  reason  would 
be  plain  enough.  Two  populations  gave  a  name  on  imitative  principles,  and  imi- 
tated the  same  object  Son  and  broihcTy  sister  and  daughter — ^if  these  agree,  the 
chances  are  that  a  philological  affinity  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  agreement  But 
does  the  same  apply  to  papa  and  mamma,  identical  in  English,  Carib,  and  perhaps 
twenty  other  languages  ?  No.  They  merely  show  that  the  infimts  of  different 
countries  begin  with  the  same  sounds.  Such — and  each  class  is  capable  of  great 
expansion — are  the  cases  where  philology  requires  caution."* 

We  have  seen  that  Prichard,  Bunsen,  and  other  eminent 
philologists,  who,  on  data  derived  from  the  study  of  languages, 
advocate  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  descent  for  all  the 
buman  tribes,  enjoin  a  like  caution  in  founding  conclusions  on 
mere  verbal  coincidences.  And  yet  these  eminent  philoso- 
phers are  rudely  assailed,  not  indeed  personally,  but  as  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  by  Mr.  Luke  Burke,  who  avers  that  "  a  whole 
tribe  of  comparative  philosophers,  with  a  fatuity  almost  incon- 
ceivable, have  coolly  withdrawn  the  science  of  ethnology  jfrom 
tbe  control  of  zoology,  and  settled  it  to  their  own  infinite  satis- 
faction, 08  per  cat^dogxie  of  barbarian  vocabularies."  Mr. 
Gliddon,  with  characteristic  complacency,  indorses  the  charge, 
and  applies  it  personally  to  Dr.  Latham,  whom  he  flippantly 
tdrms  "  an  inexhaustible,  learned,  and  laborious  ethnological 
*  catalogue-maker.'  "  He  seemingly  forgets  that  even  M.  Mau- 
ry, in  favor  of  whose  speculations,  as  an  attempt  to  support 
the  diversity  doctrine,  Mr.  Gliddon  is  willing,  for  the  nonce, 
to  lay  aside  his  usual  expressions  of  contempt  for  comparative 
philology  and  its  professors,  fully  admits  the  significance  of  "  a 
similitude  of  vocabulary  "  in  establishing  a  common  origin  for 
diflferent  tongues.  How  much  more  rational  is  the  system  thus 
impotently  assailed  than  the  gratuitous  theory  which  asserts 
that  it  is  just  as  natural  for  races  of  men  presenting  similar 
typical  characters  to  use  spontaneously  similar  modes  of  speech 
without  borrowing  from  a  common  source,  as  it  is  for  all  spe- 
cies of  thrush  "  to  sing  thrushi^^,"  as  is  alleged  by  Prof.  Agas- 
siz.  Dr.  Carpenter,  indeed,  mentions  a  fact  which  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  this  theory  : 

*  B.  G.  LiTBAM.    ManandHUmgraUons.    New-York.    18S8.    Pp.  87-94. 
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''  It  is  not  a  little  curious,"  he  remarks,  "  that  the  lingoistio  afOidty  ahoold  often 
be  strongest,  where  the  conformity  in  physical  characters  is  sUghtest^  and  weakest 
where  this  is  strongest  Thus  among  the  Malayo-Polynesiaii  and  the  Americsn 
Races,  as  already  remarked,  there  are  very  striking  differences  in  oonfimnatioii,  fea- 
tures, complexion,  etc ;  and  yet  the  linguistic  affinity  of  the  g^at  man  of  tribes 
forming  each  group,  is  not  now  doubted  by  any  philologist,  though  a  doabt  wkj 
still  hang  oyer  some  particular  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hiatus  between  the 
Turanian  and  the  Serifbrm  languages  is  very  wide ;  but  the  physical  conformity  is 
so  strong  between  the  Chinese  and  the  typical  Mongolian  natioDS,  that  no  ethnolo- 
gist has  ever  thought  of  assigning  to  them  a  distinct  origin.  So,  again,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  near  relationship  between  the  American  and  tiie  Tnranian  langaagei; 
but  the  affinity  of  the  two  stocks  appears  to  be  established  by  the  transition  link 
afforded  by  the  Esquimaux,  which  are  Mongolian  in  their  conformation  and  Aibeii- 
can  in  their  language.'^ 

We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  comparison  here  made 
has  reference  to  conformity  or  the  want  of  it,  in  respect  to 
"  physical  characters,"  whereas  according  to  the  special  theory 
of  M.  Maury,  the  comparison  is  made  with  reference  to  equal- 
ity of  "  intellectual  state  v'  but  inasmuch  as  our  opponents  are 
adherents  of  that  school  of  "  positive  "  philosophy,  which  holds 
tliat  the  physique  determines  the  morale^  to  such  an  extent  tliat 
even  linguistic  affinities  are  to  be  explained  on  the  gronnd^oi 
special  resemblances  "  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  throat," 
they,  of  course,  are  estopped  from  raising  any  objection  on 
that  score  to  the  significance  of  the  fact  noticed  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  M.  Maury's  instructive 
paper  with  a  strengthened  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  comparative  philology  in  establishing  a 
community  of  descent  of  the  most  diverse  types  of  mankind. 
He  has  himself  presented  most  pregnant  examples  of  such 
evidence,  though,  in  blind  adherence  to  a  foregone  conclusion, 
he  refuses  to  perceive  their  real  bearing. 

Chapter  11.  is  entitled,  "  Iconographic  Researches  on  Hu- 
man Races  and  their  Arts^^^  by  Fkancis  Pulszky,  late  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  Hungary.  In  this  paper  the  author 
attempts  to  establish  the  following  facts : 

"  I.  That  whilst  some  races  are  altogether  unfit  for  imitative  art,  others  are  by 
nature  artistical  in  different  degrees. 

"  II.  That  the  art  of  those  nations  which  excelled  in  painting  and  sculpture,  was 

•  W.  B.  Carpenter.    Op.  Clt,  p.  184T. 
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often  indigenoas  and  always  national ;  losing  not  onlj  its  type,  but  likewise  its  ex- 
oeUenoe  by  imitating  the  art  of  other  nations. 

"  Iir.  That  imitative  art,  derived  from  intercourse  with,  or  conquest  by,  artistic 
races,  remained  barren,  and  never  attained  any  degree  of  eminence ;  that  it  never 
survived  the  external  relations  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  and  died  out  as  soon  as 
intercourse  ceased,  or  when  the  artistic  conquerors  became  amalgamated  with  the 
miartistic  conquered  race. 

*'  lY.  That  painting  and  sculpture  are  always  the  result  of  a  peculiar  artistical  en- 
dowment of  certain  races,  which  can  not  be  imparted  by  instruction  to  unartistical 
nations.  This  fitne^  or  aptitude  for  art  seems  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the 
mental  culture  and  civilization  of  a  people ;  and  no  civil  or  religious  prohibitions 
can  destroy  the  natural  impulse  of  an  artistical  race  to  express  its  feelings  in  pic- 
tures^ statuaiy,  and  reliefs." 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  ^^  establidiing"  his  conclusions,  but  we  do  not  care  to  argue 
this  point,  and  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  only 
for  that  reason,  to  concede  his  several  positions.  We  yet  hold 
that  they  lend  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  plural 
dJrigin  or  specific  diversity  of  men.  The  case  would  be  per- 
fectly parallel  to  that  of  tiie  permanency  of  any  other  chai*ac- 
teristic,  whether  physical  or  moral,  of  well-established  varieties. 
It  has  been  shown  tiat  peculiarities  whether  of  bodily  conform- 
ation or  of  psychical  temperament,  may  be  transmitted  to  off- 
spring, even  though  they  had  been  acquired  by  the  progeni- 
tors. Not  knowing  the  origin  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  we  can  not,  of  course,  account  for  their  diver- 
sities in  respect  to  artistical  capacity,  any  more  than  we  can 
account  for  diflTerences  of  stature,  conformation  of  skull,  color 
of  skin,  etc.,  each  and  all  of  which  we  have  found  to  be  invalid 
as  tests  of  specific  diversity.  This  conclusion  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  consideration  that  precisely  parallel  phenomena 
are  observed  among  individualB  and  families  belonging  to  the 
same  race. 

The  next  paper  (Chapter  DI.)  is  a  sketch  of  the  ^^  Cranial 
Cha/raderistics  of  the  Races  of  Men^^  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Meigs,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Medicine.  This  paper  embodies  a  notice  of  the  additions 
and  changes  which  the  collection  of  human  crania  made  by 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Morton,  and  now  owned  by  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  has  undergone  since  the 
demise  of  its  founder.    We  have  attempted  to  show  that  Dr. 
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Morton  failed  most  egregiouslj  to  establish  the  doctrine  ot 
diverse  human  species.  That  the  *'  additions"  made  to  his  col- 
lection of  crania  have  not  materially  strengthened  the  case,  is 
virtually  admitted  by  Dr.  Meigs,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  his  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  Messrs.  Nott  and 
Gliddon.  "  In  the  treatment  of  my  subject,  you  will  observe 
that  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  a  simple  statement  of 
facts,  carefully  and  designedly  abstaining  from  the  expression 
of  any  opinion  upon  ihQ  prematurdy^  andperhapSy  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  hnowZedge^  tmwisdy  mooted  questions  of  the 
origin  and  primitive  affiliations  of  man.  Not  a  little  study 
and  reflection  incline  me  to  the  belief  that  long  years  of  severe 
and  earnest  research  are  yet  necessary  before  we  can  pronounce 
authoritatively  upon  these  ultimate  and  perplexing  problems 
of  ethnology."  Again,  he  admits  "  that  diversity  of  cranial 
types  does  not  necessarily  imply  diversity  of  origin.  Neither 
do  strong  resemblances  between  such  types  infallibly  indicate 
a  common  parentage."  These  admissions  are  all  that  we  care 
for. 

In  Chapter  IV.,  Dr.  Nott  treats  of  ^^Acdimation ;  or  the 
comparative  influence  of  dimute,  endemic  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases on  t/ie  races  of  m^n,^^  With  respect  to  this  paper,  which 
in  the  main,  is  suggestive  and  highly  interesting,  we  have  to 
reiterate  the  two  general  remarks  which  have  been  already 
applied  to  the  preceding  chapters.  First,  the  writer  assumes 
the  specific  diversity  of  the  human  races,  and  under  the  bias 
of  this  assumption,  investigates  the  comparative  influence  of 
climate,  etc.,  on  these  diflcrent  races.  As  might  be  expected 
under  these  circumstances,  he  is  ready  to  accept  on  slender  and 
disputed  evidence  any  fact  which  seems  to  harmonize  with  his 
preconceived  opinions.  Thus,  for  example,  he  asserts  in  one 
place  that  "negroes  are  comparatively  exempt  from  all  the 
endemic  diseases  of  the  South,"  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  such  exemption  is  a  specific  characteristic  of  the  race,  for 
he  further  contends  that  the  exemption  could  not  have  been 
acquired  by  acclimation,  as  there  is  no  acclimation  against 
malarious  diseases.  He  frequently  refers  to  this  as  an  incon- 
testable fact,  though  in  a  note  he  candidly  admits  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  is  questioned  by  persons  of  large  ex- 
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perience.  "  A  medical  friend  (Dr.  Gordon)  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  diseases  of  the  interior  of  Alabama,  South- 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  has  been  so  kind,"  he  says,  ^^  as  to 
look  over  these  sheets  for  me,  and  assures  me  that  I  have  used 
langus^e  much  too  strong  with  regard  to  the  exemption  of  ne- 
groes. He  says  they  are  quite  as  liable  as  the  whites,  accord- 
ing to  his  observations,  to  intermittents  and  dysentery.''  The 
other  general  remark  which  the  perusal  of  this  paper  suggests, 
is  the  one  we  have  now  so  often  repeated  respecting  the  law  of 
the  transmission  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  "  varieties." 
If  the  races  of  men  differed  from  one  another  in  respect  to  ac- 
climation and  the  susceptibility  to  certain  kinds  of  disease,  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  can  be  proved,  or  than  is  even 
alleged  by  the  most  ultra  advocate  of  the  theory  of  human 
diversity,  the  fact  would  by  no  means  disprove  the  common 
origin  of  these  races,  but  would  be  entirely  explicable  in  con- 
gistency  with  the  laws  which  determine  the  perpetuation  of 
certain  acquired  peculiarities.  In  other  words,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  a  race  to  one  class  of  diseases,  and  their  exemption 
from  another  class,  might  be  a  part  of  the  characters  distin- 
goishing  it  as  a  variety  from  other  races  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  species.  That  no  epecifio  distinction  between  the  races 
can  be  founded  on  this  alleged  difference  of  susceptibility  to 
disease  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  lacks  the 
invariable  constancy  which  is  necessary  to  render  it  valid  as  a 
test  of  species.  While  most  Negroes,  for  example,  are  exempt 
from  liability  to  yellow  fever,  many  ftiU-blooded  Africans  do 
take  the  disease  and  die  of  it.  Moreover,  the  comparative 
immunity  of  the  race  finds  a  parallel  in  the  phenomena  often 
observed  among  individual,  and  even  whole  families,  belong- 
ing to  the  white  races.  While,  then,  we  recognize  in  the  paper 
under  consideration  many  interesting  and  important  facts,  we 
contend  that  few  of  them  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  single  or  plural  origin  of  man,  and  that  not  one  is  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  unity  of  species  and  origin. 

The  two  remaining  chapters  are  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  and,  like 
his  contributions  to  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  are  characterized 
by  a  great  show  of  bibliographical  knowledge,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  irrelevant  anecdote.    The  first  of  these  chapters 
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(Chapter  V.)  has  the  following  pedantic  title :  "  The  Moxoob- 
NI8T8  and  the  Polygenibts  ;  being  an  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  schools  professing  to  sustain  dogmaticallj  the  XJottt 
or  Diversity  of  Human  Races  ;  with  an  inquiry  into  the  an- 
tiquity of  mankind  upon  earth,  viewed  chronologically,  histo- 
rically, and  palffiontologically."    This  paper  opens  with  an 
introductoiy  citation  of  a  passage  from  the  French  translation 
of  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos,"  which  passage  he  alleges,  is  entirely 
omitted  in  Sabine's  translation,  and  is  inaccurately  rendered 
in  that  of  Ott^.    Tlie  passage  in  question  embraces  one  cited 
by  the  illustrious  author  from  an  unpublished  work,  by  his 
brother,  William  Humboldt,  on  the  "Diversity  of  Languages 
and  Peoples,"  which  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Gliddon  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  "  mature  opinion"  on  the  part  of  these  eminent 
savans,  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  single  origin  of  man- 
kind.   We  do  not  concede  the  accuracy  of  this  interpreta- 
tion of  a  fragmentary  passage  from  an  unpublished  work.    In 
order  to  make  our  own  exegesis  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  entire  passage,  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Gliddon  denies 
the  accuracy  of  Otto's  rendering,  we  will  cite  his  own  version 
of  M.  Guigniaut's  French  translation  of  the  "  Cosmos,"  and  give 
also  his  flippant  comments,  interspersed  through  tlie  text,  and 
distinguished  by  being  inclosed  in  brackets  : 

**  Geographical  researches  on  the  primordial  seat,  or,  as  it  is  said,  upon  tiie  cradle 
of  the  human  species,  possess  in  fact  a  character  purely  mythic,  *  We  do  not  know,' 
says  "Wm.  Humboldt,  in  a  work  as  yet  inedited,  upon  the  diversity  of  languages 
and  of  peoples,  *  we  do  not  know,  either  historically,  or  through  any  (vohatsoeoer) 
certain  tradition,  a  moment  when  the  human  species  was  not  already  separated 
into  groups  of  peoples.  [Hebrew  literature^  in  common  wi^  aU  others,  is  thus  reed- 
ed, being  equally  unhistorical  as  the  rest]  Whether  this  state  of  things  has  existed 
from  the.  origin,  (say  beginning,)  or  whether  it  was  produced  later,  is  what  can  not 
bo  decided  through  history.  Some  isolated  legends  being  reencountered  upon  Tery 
diverse  points  of  the  globe,  without  apparent  communication,  stand  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  first  hyx)othesis,  and  make  the  entire  human  genus  descend  fh)m  a  sin- 
gle pair,  [as  for  example,  in  the  ancient  book  called  *  Genesis.^]  This  tradition  is  » 
widely  spread,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  an  antique  remembrance  of 
men.  But  this  circumstance  itself  would  rather  prove  that  there  is  not  therein  any 
real  transmission  of  a  fact,  any-soever  truly  historical  foundation ;  and  that  it  is 
simply  the  identity  of  human  conception,  which  everywhere  leads  mankind  to  a 
similar  explanation  of  an  identical  phenomenon.  A  great  number  of  myths  without 
historical  Imk  (say,  connection)  whatever  the  ones  and  the  others,  owe  in  this  man- 
ner their  resemblance  and  their  origin  to  the  parity  of  the  imaginations  or  of  the 
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reflections  of  the  human  mind.  That  which  shows  still  more  in  the  tradition  of 
which  we  are  treating,  the  manifest  character  of  fiction,  {(M  and  New  TBstament 
narraiwea  induded,  of  course^)  is,  that  it  claims  to  explain  a  phenomenon  beyond  aU 
human  experience,  that  of  the  first  origin  of  the  human  spedea^  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  experience  of  our  own  daj ;  the  manner,  for  instance,  in  which,  at 
an  epoch  when  the  whole  human  genus  counted  already  thousands  of  years  of  ex. 
istenoe,  a  desert  island,  or  a  valley  isolated  amid  mountains^  may  have  been  peo- 
pled. Vainly  would  thought  dive  into  the  meditation  of  this  first  origin ;  man  is 
80  doeely  bound  to  his  species  and  to  time,  that  one  can  not  conceive  {such  a  thing 
as)  an  human  being  coming  into  the  world  without  a  family  already  existing,  and 
without  a  past,  {antecedent^  that  is,  to  such  man's  advent)  This  question,  therefore, 
not  being  resolvable  either  by  a  process  of  reasoning  or  through  that  of  experience, 
must  it  be  considered  that  the  primitive  state,  such  as  a  pretended  {alluding  to  t?ie 
Biblieal,  necessarily)  tradition  describes  to  us,  is  really  historical— or  else,  that  the 
human  species,  from  its  commencement^  covered  the  earth  in  the  form  of  peoples  ? 
Ttus  is  that  which  the  science  of  languages  cannot  decide  {as  iheologers  suppose  I) 
by  itself  as  {in  like  manner)  it  ought  not  either  to  seek  for  a  solution  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  draw  thence  elucidations  of  those  problems  which  occupy  it" 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  Mr.  Gliddon's  interpolations, 
we  remark  that  not  only  is  no  "  mature  opinion,"  but  abso- 
lutely no  opinion  at  all  is  expressed  by  the  two  brothers,  on 
the  subject  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  except  to  affirm  that  the 
**  phenomena  is  beyond  all  human  experience,"  and  therefore 
"  not  resolvable  either  by  a  process  of  reasoning  or  through 
that  of  experience."  For  while  comparative  philology  is 
adequate  to  trace  the  relationships  of  languages,  and  thus  to 
trace  all  languages  to  one  primeval  stock,  or  at  least,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  other  criteria  of  the  alliance  of 
races,  to  demonstrate  a  community  of  origin  for  all,  it  does  not 
'*  by  ITSELF  decide  "  that  the  entire  human  genus  have  de- 
scended from  *'  a  single  pair,"  inasmuch  as  a  primeval  tongue 
might  have  been  communicated  to  any  number  of  individuals 
as  well  as  to  two. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Gliddon's  interpolations,  it  is  surely  a  suspi- 
cious sign  tliat  he  is  not  satisfied  to  let  the  Humboldts  speak 
for  themselves,  without  his  gratuitous  explanations.  If  they 
really  intended  to  characterize  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  "  mytha^ 
Jictiou^  and  pretended  tradition^^  tliis  would  not  be  the  proper 
occasion  for  the  easy  work  of  refuting  such  a  charge.  We 
should  merely  refer  our  readers  to  the  standard  works  on  the 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity."  But  in  point  of  fact,  we  have 
not  the  least  idea  that  either  brother  meant  to  make  any  allu- 
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sioQ  to  the  Scriptures  at  all.  We  have  seen  that  many  of  the 
most  judicious  theologians  of  the  past  and  present  ages  acqui- 
esce in  the  expediency  of  the  principle  that  scientific  researches 
should  not  be  restricted  by  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pursued  irrespectively  of 
any  apparent  counter  statements  of  the  inspired  record.  What- 
ever Mr.  Gliddon  may  do,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  the  great 
savans  whom  he  so  flagrantly  misrepresents,  would  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  sacred  volume. 
They  were  discussing  a  scientific  problem  on  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  science. 

We  have  affirmed  that  they  did  not,  in  this  discussion,  ex- 
press the  opinion  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  and  have 
endeavored  to  justify  our  affirmation  by  the  language  of  the 
very  passage  cited  by  him.  We  now  present  further  and  fully 
confirmatory  proof.  In  this  same  work,  the  "  Cosmos,"  Alexan- 
der Humboldt  says : 

*'  The  comparative  study  of  languages  shows  us  that  races  now  Beparatod  by 
vast  tracts  of  land,  are  allied  together,  and  have  migrated  fix)m  one  oommon  pri* 
mitiye  seat ;  it  indicates  the  course  and  direction  of  all  migratbnfl^  and,  in  tndng 
the  leading  epoch  of  developments,  it  recognizes,  bj  means  of  the  more  or  less 
changed  structure  of  the  language,  in  the  permanence  of  certa^i  forms^  or  in  the 
more  or  less  advanced  distinction  of  the  formative  system,  iDhich  race  has  retained 
most  nearly  the  lang^uage  common  to  all  who  had  migrated  from  the  general  seat 
of  origin." 

"  The  largest  field  for  such  investigations  into  the  ancient  condition  of  language, 
and  consequently  into  the  period  when  the  whok  family  of  Tnankind  waa^  in  Vie 
strict  sense  of  the  word^  to  be  regarded  as  one  living  wh4)lej  presents  itself  in  the 
long  chain  of  Indo-Germanic  languages,  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Iberian 
extremity  of  *  Europe,  and  from  Sicily  to  the  North  Cape." 

"  From  these  considerations  and  the  examples  by  which  they  have  been  iDus- 
trated,  the  comparative  study  of  languages  appears  an  important  rational  means 
of  assistance  by  which  scientific  and  genuinely  philological  investigation  mar 
lead  to  a  generalization  of  views  regarding  the  affinity  of  races,  and  their  coz^ec- 
tural  extension  in  various  directions  ^om  one  comTnon  point  of  radiaiionJ'^ 

Mr.  Gliddon  is  himself  constrained  to  admit  that  Alexander 
Humboldt  has  expressed  himself  most  unequivocally  i^  favor 
of  the  specific  unity  of  mankind,  but  lie  attempts  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  admission  by  drawing  the  distinction  between 
unity  of  species  and  community  of  origin,  quoting  the  follow- 
ing expressions  of  Humboldt,  namely,  "  But,  in  my  opinion, 
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more  powerful  reasons  militate  in  favor  of  the  nnity  of  the 
hmnan  species ;"  and  again :  "  In  sustaining  the  unity  of  the 
human  species,  we  reject,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  dis- 
tressing distinction  of  superior  and  inferior  races,"  Mr.  Gliddon 
confesses  that  such  "  language  admits  of  no  equivoque,"  and 
adds :  "  But  it  is  the  accuracy  of  the  first  assertion,  namely, 
*  the  unity  of  the  human  species,'  that,  without  some  ventila- 
tion of  the  Baron's  precise  meaning,  I  can  not  accept." 

But  further  he  incidentally  lets  faU  a  remark  which  proves 
that  he  knew  William  Humb9ldt  as  well  as  his  brother  to  have 
a  most  decided  leaning  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  radiation 
of  the  human  races  from  one  original  centre.  The  remark  is 
this:  "But  even  under  the  supposition  that  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  now  past  generation,  when  writing  on  the 
^Diversity  of  Languages  and  of  Peoples,'  may  have  speculated 
upon  the  probability  of  reducing  both  into  one  original  stock, 
it  will  remain  equally  certain,  that,  in  such  assumed  conclu- 
sion, he  was  biased  by  no  dogmatical  respect  for  Myths,  Fic- 
tion, or  Pretended  TBAomoN;  and  furthermore,  that  if  he 
grounded  his  results  on  the  ^Kawi  Sprache^  he  inadvertently 
built  upon  a  quicksand,  as  subsequent  researches  have  esta- 
blished." 

The  animuB  of  all  this  is  patent.  While  Mr.  Gliddon  "  can 
not  accept"  certain  scientific  conclusions  of  the  celebrated 
brothers,  he  is  generously  willing  to  tolerate  such  heresies  in 
science,  in  consideration  of  the  assumed  fact  that  they  agree 
with  him  in  regarding  and  characterizing  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  "  Myths,  fiction,  and  pretended  tradition."  These  eminent 
savans  are  entitled  to  but  little  consideration  in  matters  of  sci- 
ence which  have  been  the  study  of  tlieir  lives,  if  their  conclu- 
sions are  distasteful  to  Mr.  Gliddon;  but  if  they  happen  to  use 
equivocal  expressions  which  he  can  torture  into  a  denial  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  have  never  made  a  special 
study,  they  become  ^o  hao  vice  an  indisputable  authority  with 
that  gentleman.  "  I  can  not  but  congratulate  myself,"  he  com- 
placently says,  "  that — however  other  great  authorities  may  be 
found  to  agree  with,  or  to  contradict  him,  on  the  question  of 
human  monogenism  or  polygenism — in  rejecting  'myths/ 
<  fictioDy'  and  ^  pretended  tradition,'  I  find  myself  merely  and 
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implicitly  following  in  the  wake  of  Alexander  von  Hitm- 


BOLDT." 


We  thus  see  that  after  making  a  noisy  effort  to  show  that 
"  theologera  "  had  misrepresented  the  Humboldts  in  ranking 
them  on  the  side  of  monogenism,  Mr.  Gliddon  has  himself 
more  than  once  admitted  the  very  fact  for  the  assertion  of 
which  on  the  part  of  others,  he  has  raised  an  outcry  of  "  lite- 
rary dishonesty  "  against  aU  such. 

We  shall  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  gentleman's  writings, 
and  conclude  our  notice  of  the  book,  by  quoting  a  few  pas- 
sages from  one  or  the  other  chapter  contributed  by  him,  as 
specimens  of  his  mode  of  scientific  discussion : 

"BuNSEN — ^with  whom  philology  and  ethnology  are  syno- 
nyms through  which  we  shall  recover,  some  day,  the  anejm- 
meval  language  spoken  by  the  first  pair,  who  are  now  accounted 
to  be ' hratorum  m  codis^ — declares, '  that  physiological  inquiry, 
(one,  as  we  all  know,  completely  outside  of  the  range  of  his 
high  education  and  various  studies,)  although  it  can  never  arrive 
by  itself  at  any  conclusive  result,  still  decidedly  inclines,  on 
the  whole,  towards  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.'  ^  To  which,  with  very  bad  taste,  to  say  no  more,  he 
appends  the  following  note  :  "  'Multse  terricolis  linguae,  coeles- 
tibus  una,'  is  another  way  of  stating  such  axiom.  How  did 
this  last  writer  know  that  people  do  talk  one  language  in  hea- 
ven ?  Can  he  show  us  whether  the '  dead '  have  speech  at  all  ? 
During  some  generations,  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  discussed,  in 
school-boys'  themes,  a  coherent  enigma,  namely :  Au  sandi 
resurga/nt  cum  inte^tinis — ^not  a  less  difficult  problem  for  such 
youths'  pedagogues !" 

In  another  paragraph  he  says :  "  Except  a^  orthodox  repel- 
lers  of  free  investigation,  the  unity-inQn  have  really  no  place 
in  ethnological  science,  unless  with  Alexander  von  HuMBOLm* 
they  use  the  term  'unity'  in  a  philosophical  (or  'parliament- 
ary') sense,  and  not  in  the  one  currently  understood  by  the- 
ologers." 

In  other  words,  Peiohabd,  Lepshts,  Bunsen,  Max  Mtjller, 
and  others,  whose  intellectual  ability  and  immense  erudition 
even  Mr.  Gliddon  himself  fully  admits,  have  yet,  according 
to  him^  no  place  in  ethnological  science,  the  very  specialty  to 
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which  they  have  devoted  the  labors  of  their  lives,  since  they 
advocate  the  doctrine  of  "  unity"  in  the  sense  currently  un- 
destood  by  theologians. 

Our  next  extracts  present  another  instance  of  similar  incon- 
sistency and  contradiction.  They  refer  to  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen.  Alluding  to  certain  philological  inductions  which  Bun- 
sen  considers  to  have,  been  established  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Max  Miiller,  Gliddon  denies  "^A^  competency  of  any 
man  living^  in  the  actual  state  of  science^  to  he  considered 
a  ^philologist^  if  he  entmciate  such  a  doctrine J^  He  is  not 
satisfied  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  particular  induction, 
but  he  denies  the  competency  in  general  terms,  of  both  Bunsen 
and  Miiller,  in  their  own  special  field  of  study.  And  yet  a  few 
pages  further  on,  he  couples  the  name  of  Bunsen  with  that 
of  Lepsius,  and  characterizes  them  as  "  two  world-renowned, 
and  by  myself,  much-honored  names,"  and  adds :  "  I  have 
always  felt  proud  to  sit  at  their  feet  for  instruction,  received, 
as  not  a  slight  portion  of  what  little  I  know  has  been,  often- 
times with  mine  own  feet  under  their  ifespective  mahoganies." 

Finally,  after  all  this  confident  assertion,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Gliddon  has  yet  some  misgivings  as  to  the  value  of  his  various 
proo&  of  the  plural  origin  of  mankind ;  for  he  says  : 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  have  met  with  no  reason  to  amend  or  change  the  position 
taken  in  the  lait  coarse  of  lectures  delivered  in  New-Orleans,  as  regards  my  indi- 
Tidual  opinions  on  the  uniiy  or  diversity  of  human  origin.    It  was  the  following : 

^  1st  That  every  argument  hitherto  brought  forward  on  the  unity  side,  is  either 
refhted  or  refutable ;  but  that, 

"  2d.  Whilst  the  reasonings  in  &vor  of  diversity  preponderate  greatly  over  those 
against  it,  I  do  not,  nevertheless,  hold  the  latter  to  be,  as  yet,  absolutely  proven. 

"Lest  such  assertion  should  appear  paradoxical,  I  would  explain,  that  the  proofi 
oi  diversity  are  chiefly  of  a  negative  character:  and  on  the  other  hand  these  ques- 
tions being  still  svb^udiee,  some  discovery  in  science  now  unforeseen,  may  hereafter 
mtabUsh  unity  vpan  a  certain  iKuis"  f  f 

We  are  fiilly  persuaded  that  this  "  unity  '*  is  already  established 
on  a  perfectly  certain  basis.  From  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  certain  difficulties  should  be  en- 
countered in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  specific  unity  and 
common  origin  of  diversified  races  of  men  distributed  over  the 
-whole  face  of  the  earth*    But  when  we  examine  the  facts  a 
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little  closely,  even  as  they  (ire  presented  to  ns  separately,  and 
as  isolated  phenomena,  we  do  not  find  a  single  one  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  common  origin,  while  veiy 
many  are  of  impossible  explanation  on  any  other  hypothesis. 
K  now  we  combine  the  separate  facts  and  contemplate  them 
in  their  mutual  bearing,  any  other  conclosion  becomes  utterly 
irrational  and  absurd.  It  is  because  some  men  £eu1  to  look  at 
the  question  in  this  way,  that  they  still  refuse  to  perceive  the 
incontestable  proo&  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  This  course 
appears  to  us  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  to  doubt  the  self- 
supporting  powers  of  an  arch  because  its  constituent  parts  could 
not  separately  support  themselves  in  the  same  position.  Even 
if  the  difficulties  of  monogenism  were  tnuch  greater  than  they 
are,  they  would  be  small  indeed  compared  with  the  contradic- 
tions  and  absurdities  into  which  the  advocates  of  polygenism 
necessarily  fall.  K  the  "  positivism  of  Oomt6,"  of  which  Mr. 
Gliddon  boastfully  claims  to  be  an  admiring  disciple,  refuses 
to  accept  any  proposition  that  presents  some  unexplained  dif- 
ficulties, and  this,  too,  when  the  only  alternative  presents  yet 
greater  difficulties,  and  even  absolutely  inexplicable  phenome- 
na, its  skepticism  is  only  less  ridiculous  than  its  credulity. 
Well  may  Bunsen  say  that  this  "  positivism  has  no  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  history." 

Addendum. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  in  August  of  the  present  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  this  eminent  and  highly  philosophical  naturalist  has, 
we  are  rejoiced  to  find,  been  directed  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  results  of  his  admirable  reflec- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Scientific  Association  in  a  paper 
entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  Species."  He  objects  to  any  definition 
of  the  term  "  species,"  that  involves  the  idea  of  a  group.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view,  such  an  idea  is  not  essential,  and  moreover 
it  tends  to  confuse  the  mind,  by  bringing  before  it  the  endless 
diversities  in  individuals,  and  suggesting  numberless  questions 
that  vary  in  answer  for  each  kingdom,  class,  and  subordinate 
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group.  The  essential  idea  of  a  species,  then,  is  this :  ^'A  spe- 
cies corresponds  to  a  specific  amount  or  condition  of  concen- 
trated force,  defined  in  the  act  or  law  of  creation." 

ninstrating  the  correctness  of  this  definition  bj  various  ex- 
amples drawn  from  both  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  king- 
doms, the  learned  professor  shows  that  the  same  facts  prove 
likewise  ^'  the  permanence  of  species."  Thus  in  the  inorganic 
world,  we  find  that  the  element  is  always  the  same.  Oxygen 
is  always  8,  and  all  nature  is  characterized  by  fixed  numbers ; 
and  this  being  so  for  inorganic  nature,  must  be  so  everywhere, 
for  the  ideas  that  pervade  all  nature  are  not  those  of  contrari- 
ety, but  of  unity  and  universality.  If  the  kingdoms  of  life 
were  not  made  from  the  units,  which  exhibit  themselves  in 
their  simplest  condition  in  the  germinal  state,  if  they  were 
capable  of  blending,  they  would  not  be  units,  and  life  would 
be  but  a  system  of  perplexities.  And  we  see,  too,  that  the 
purity  of  the  species  is  guarded  in  nature— both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world ;  hybrids  are  her  aversion,  as  far  as  yet 
observed.  And  least  of  all,  should  we  expect  that  the  law  of 
permanence,  which  is  so  rigid  among  plants  and  the  lower 
animals,  should  have  its  main  exceptions  in  man.  For  if  there 
are  more  than  one  species  of  men,  they  have  become  in  the 
main,  indefinite  by  intermixture.  It  would  have  been  a  clumsy 
mode  of  giving  man  the  control  of  all  the  zones,  to  have  made 
him  of  many  species,  capable  of  hybridization  in  opposition  to 
the  general  law  of  nature.  It  would  have  been  using  a  pro- 
cess which  produces  impotence  among  animals,  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  human  race."  So  much  for  the  allegation  of 
Morton  and  Nott,  that  diverse  species  if  only  "  proximate," 
may  intermix  with  unlimited  fertility.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  persons  advocating  the  doctrine  of  human  diversity, 
who  contend  that  the  hybrids  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of 
races  are  not  prolific  beyond  a  few  generations.  We  have  shown* 
that  the  facts  cited  in  proof  of  this  position,  are  far  from  being 
incontestable,  and  Prof.  Dana  pertinently  remarks  that  when 
the  "dying  out"  of  mixed  races  really  occurs,  the  phenomenon 
can  always  be  accounted  for  on  other  and  more  satisfactory 
grounds  than  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  hybridity.    "  There 

•  Jaanaiy  H«mb«r  of  tUi  Joonal,  p.  60. 
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are,"  says  he,  "  other  ways  of  accounting  for  the  limited  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mulatto,  without  appealing  to  a  distinction 
of  species.  There  are  causes  independent  of  mixture,  which 
are  making  the  Indian  to  melt  away  before  the  white  man,  the 
Sandwich  Islander,  and  all  savage  people,  to  sink  into  the 
ground  before  the  power  and  energy  of  higher  intelligence.^' 
So,  too,  the  lamented  Hugh  Milleb  gives  expression,  in  the 
latest  production  of  his  pen,  to  similar  views  respecting  the 
"competition"  between  superior  and  inferior  races,  a  compe- 
tition necessarily  fatal  to  the  latter. 

"All  those  varieties  of  the  species,"  says  this  eloquent  writer,  "  into  whidi  m 
find  humanity  *  Men,'  according  to  the  poet,  *■  into  disgrace,*  are  varieties  that  have 
lapsed  firom  the  original  Caucasian  type.  They  are  all  the  descendants  of  man  as 
God  created  him ;  but  they  do  not  exemplify  man  as  God  created  him.  They  do 
not  represent,  save  in  hideous  caricature,  the  glorious  creature  moulded  of  old  by 
the  hand  of  the  Divine  Worker.  They  are  fallen— degraded ;  many  of  them,  as 
races,  hopelessly  lost  For  all  experience  serves  to  show  that  when  a  tribe  of  men 
&Us  beneath  a  certain  level,  it  can  not  come  into  competition  with  civilized  man, 
pressing  outwards  from  his  old  centres  to  possess  the  earth,  without  becoming  ex- 
tinct before  him.  Sunk  beneath  a  certain  level,  as  in  the  forests  of  America,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  New  South-Wales,  and  among  the  Bushmen  of  the  Cape, 
the  experience  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  demonstrates  that  its  destiny  is  ex- 
tinction, not  restoration.  Individuals  may  be  recovered  by  the  labors  of  some  zeal- 
ous missionary,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the  race,  after  a  few  generations^  to  disappear. 
It  has  fallen  too  hopelessly  low  to  be  restored."* 

Prof.  Dana  concludes,  therefore,  from  man's  fertile  inter- 
mixture, ^Aa^  he  is  one  in  species;  and  that  all  organic  species  are 
divine  appointments  which  can  not  be  obliterated  unless  by 
annihilating  the  individuals  representing  the  species.  He  next 
considers  the  variation  of  species.  He  urges  that  variation  is 
a  characteristic  of  all  things  finite,  and  that  it  is  involved  in 
the  very  conditions  of  existence.  No  substance  can  be  wholly 
independent  of  every  other  body  in  the  universe.  The  law 
of  mutual  sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  universal  laws  in  na- 
ture. The  planets  are  modified  by  each  other,  and  one  che- 
mical substance  by  another.  Each  body,  then,  has  its  own 
fundamental  force,  and  also  the  relations  of  this  to  others,  and 
this  law  of  relation,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  force,  is  a  part 
of  the  idea  of  species.     Liability  to  variation  is  a  part  of  the 

*  TboTeitimoDyof  tbeSooka.    Edlnburgb.    1867.    P.  251 
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law  of  species.  And  this  process  of  variation  is  a  law  of  uni- 
versal nature  acting  on  the  law  of  a  special  nature,  and  com- 
pelling the  latter  to  reveal  its  qualities.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  richest  sources  of  truth  open  to  search,  and  hence  we  should 
not  regard  the  group  of  individuals  which  are  conspecific,  as 
constituting  the  species,  but  each  as  an  expression  of  the  spe- 
cies in  its  potentiality  under  some  one  phase  of  its  variables. 
And  we  must  conceive  of  the  system  of  nature  as  a  system  of 
units  at  the  basis  of  all  things,  and  these  units  continually 
adding  to  their  number  of  representative  individuals,  by  self- 
reproduction,  and  all  adding  to  their  varieties  by  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  reaction.  Variations  are  not  accidents,  for  nothing 
in  nature  is  accidental ;  they  are  profound  laws,  and  often  be- 
tray truths  which  would  otherwise  never  be  suspected.  The 
limit  of  variation  it  was  difficult  to  define,  but  the  scientific 
world  need  not  despair  of  finding  them  out.  On  the  present- 
ation of  such  well-considered  views  by  Prof.  Dana,  Prof. 
GuYor,  indorsing  his  conclusions,  remarked  that  this  variation 
in  man  ought  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  animal,  becanse 
man  alone  was  a  free  agent,  and  had  an  individual  soul.^ 

We  hail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  this  recent  expression 
of  the  matured  opinions  of  an  authority  second  to  none  living, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  natural  history. 

*  The  aboTO  notioe  of  ProC  Dtiui'b  papv,  is  taken  In  pert  from  e  brief  ebetrect  contained  in 
tiie  ITaHandl  InUlUgmem'  for  Aogiut  SOtti,  and  in  pert  ttom  one  reported  for  the  Ifew-  York 
JktUf  Tlme$  of  Augnat  18th. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

Old  ChuroheSj  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginia.  By 
Bishop  Meade.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia :  J,  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.    1857. 

Our  readers  who  have  already  perused  portions  of  these 
volumes,  will  not,  of  course,  require  that  kind  of  review  so 
necessary  and  valuable  in  this  day,  of  many  books,  which 
makes  them  acquainted  with  their  contents.  It  may,  however, 
in  passing,  be  remarked,  that  there  is  much  here  which  has 
never  before  appeared  in  our  pages ;  and  that,  moreover,  any 
feeling  of  interest  which  may  have  been  excited  by  the  peru- 
sal of  single  articles,  will  be  greatly  heightened  by  seeing 
them,  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  chronological  connection. 
When  Bishop  Meade  began  his  work,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  valuable  material  which  would  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  this  material,  as  it 
came  to  hand,  was  prepared  for  the  press.  In  some  cases  it 
happened  that  information  came  early  in  regard  to  the  later 
formed  parishes ;  in  others,  the  earlier  parishes  were  heard 
from  at  a  later  date.  But  partial  regard  could,  therefore, 
be  had  to  chronology.  This  defect,  in  the  volumes  as  collected, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  remedied.  The  parishes,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, are  treated  according  to  their  age.  And  that  which  was 
only  striking  and  isolated  incident,  falls  into  the  regular  course 
of  historical  arrangement  and  connection.  The  gathered  frag- 
ments, arranged  in  their  proper  places,  develop  unity  of  sub- 
ject, of  design,  and  of  interest.  That  unity  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  Old  Dominion,  in  their  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  relations.  A  worthy  design,  and  undertaken 
by  one  eminently  fitted  for  its  successful  accomplishment. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  dwell  upon  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes,  as  to  call  attention  to  certain  import- 
ant points  which  they  incidentally  bring  forward.  The  history 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  is  one  of  peculiar  inter- 
est.   It  exhibits  in  a  most  wonderful  degree  the  capacity  of 
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this  Ghnrch  to  resist  the  destructive  power  alike  of  false  friends 
and  of  open  enemies.  Her  foundations  were  laid  in  prayer,  ear- 
nest effort,  self-denying  labor.  Earnest  and  pure  men,  in  all 
the  periods  of  her  history — ^in  points,  far  between,  labored 
and  kept  alive  the  pure  flame  of  true  religion  upon  her  altars. 
But  their  efforts  were  neutralized  by  the  conduct  of  others  of 
unworthy  character.  These  false  friends  were  followed  by 
open  enemies.  Infidel  politicians  and  mistaken  Christians  of 
other  names,  united  their  forces  to  strike  what  seemed  the  last 
blow  upon  an  opponent  already  down,  and  bleeding,  and  ex- 
hausted. Outwardly,  the  overthrow  was  final  and  total.  But 
AntBBUs-like,  she  rose  from  this  fall  with  strength  never  before 
suspected — strength  not  from  the  earth  to  which  she  had  fallen, 
but  from  above,  whither  in  this  fall  she  had  stretched  out  her 
hands  for  help  and  deliverance.  Plundered  and  persecuted, 
yet  by  that  very  plunder  and  persecution,  stripped  of  all  en- 
cumbrances, she  again  began  her  upward  struggle.  God 
granted  her  success ;  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  faithful  men  to 
enter  and  labor  in  her  ministry ;  blessed  those  labors  with  an 
abundant  harvest.  Any  thing  which  throws  light  upon  this 
eventful  history,  which  helps  to  explain  the  real  state  of  things 
during  its  different  periods,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  As 
to  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  Bishop  Meade  for  this  work, 
our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded.  While  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  volumes  has  been  the  work  of  the  last  few  years, 
the  subject  of  it,  in  one  form  and  another,  seems  to  have  been 
before  his  mind  from  an  early  period  of  his  Episcopate.  We 
well  remember  the  deep  interest  with  which,  in  early  youth, 
we  perused  his  address  in  1838,  to  the  Virginia  Convention ; 
and  more  than  once  since  that  time,  have  turned  aside  from 
our  path  to  visit  some  lonely  and  venerable  house  of  God,  worn 
by  time,  and  wasted  by  the  spoiler,  yet  holy  even  in  its  deso- 
lation. For  years,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  Bishop 
has  been  passing  by  and  looking  in  upon  these  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries. Some  of  them  he  has  seen  renovated  and  refilled 
with  joyful  worshippers.  Others  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  others  are  still  lingering,  as  memorials  of  where  our  fa- 
thers once  worshipped,  and  where  their  bones  are  still  resting. 
He  therefore  describes  them  as  an  eye-witness — as  not  only 
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having  examined  the  records  and  traditions  in  regard  to  them, 
but  as  having  visited  the  spots,  ipsismaa  loca,  in  which  these 
traditions  and  records  find  their  centre.  In  this  respect,  the 
plates  of  some  of  the  old  churches  with  which  the  volumes 
are  illustrated,  will  afford  the  reader  no  little  gratification. 

The  work  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  portions.  The  one 
of  these  is  occupied  with  Bishop  Meade's  reminiscences  proper, 
extending  from  his  childhood  up  to  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  including  his  views  in  regard  to  certain  important  move- 
ments not  only  in  Virginia  but  in  the  whole  Church.  The 
other  portion  is  occupied  with  accounts  of  the  parbhes  through- 
out the  State,  beginning  with  the  first  settlements,  and  coming 
on  up  to  the  same  date  with  the  portion  first  mentioned.  The 
author  does  not  withhold  painful  and  humiliating  truth  when 
he  meets  with  it  He  seems  to  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
Church  of  his  affections  to  feel  that  no  such  truth  can  do  her 
real  injury — ^that  some  of  these  most  humbling  lessons  are 
fullest  of  profitable  instruction.  It  is  a  subject  of  gratitude 
that  the  materials  have  been  thus  gathered  and  put  together. 
A  few  years  hence  those  materials  would  have  been  destroyed, 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.  And  what  is  still  sadder  to  think 
of,  the  fit  workman  to  put  them  together — sadder  for  us,  but 
not  for  him — would  have  been  called  hence  to  a  still  higher 
sphere  of  service,  and  heavenly  employment.  We  trust  that 
time,  to  its  utmost,  will  be  prolonged.  But  let  it  be  when  it 
may,  his  work  will  remain. 

Let  US  turn,  however,  to  some  of  those  incidental  lessons 
already  alluded  to,  as  contained  in  these  volumes.  They  are 
of  interest  not  only  to  Virginia  Churchmen  but  those  of  all 
classes  in  other  dioceses. 

One  of  these  of  the  deepest  interest  is  that  of  the  missionary 
spirit  in  which  these  earlier  settlements  were  made.  The  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  the  Company,  evidently  intended  that 
the  Colony  should  be  a  Christian  one.  It  was  their  manifest 
desire,  and  distinct  effort  was  made  not  only  to  lay  a  Christian 
foundation  for  the  Colony  in  itself,  but  that  it  should  exert  a 
Christianizing  and  missionary  influence  upon  the  natives.  The 
first  ministers  who  came  over,  deeply  partook  of  this  spirit 
And  until  the  awful  massacre  which,  in  1622,  swept  over  the 
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Colony  and  destroyed  several  hundred  of  its  inhabitants,  no 
diminution  of  such  efforts  was  seen.     Then,  indeed,  even  good 
men  were  appalled,  and  the  masses  looked  upon  the  Indian  as 
an  incurable  barbarian,  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization  and 
religion,  and  only  to  be  exterminated.    But  this  change  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling  was  only  parallel  with  others  of  similar 
nature,  in  nearly  all  the  colonies.    Prior,  however,  to  this  dis- 
astrous event,  and  this  change  of  feeling,  following  thereupon, 
the  colonial  spirit,  in  these  respects,  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired.   And  so  far  as  the  records  show,  the  Christian  character 
of  the  leading  first  settlers,  and  their  ministers,  would  have 
personally  compared  with  that  of  any  other  colony.    We  have 
often  met  with  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  Episcopal 
settlers  in  Virginia,  for  instance,  and  the  Puritan  founders  of 
New-England — a  contrast  so  drawn  as  to  exalt  the  piety  and 
Christian  spirit  of  the  one,  and  to  leave  out  of  sight,  or  posi- 
tively deny  the  possession  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  the  other. 
As  the  Virginia  settlers  were  not  driven  over  by  persecution, 
and  those  of  New-England  were,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  there  were  more  among  the  former,  who  were  careless  as 
to  all  religi(Hi.    In  this  respect,  there  was  a  contrast  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  respective  settlements  were 
made.     Ettt  it  was  not  a  contrast  which  at  all  involves  an  in- 
ference as  to  the  religious  character  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
either.    The  Colonists  in  Virginia  did  not  leave  their  homes 
for  religious  freedom.    They  possessed  in  those  homes  all  the 
freedom  they  desired.    But  it  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption that,  had  a  necessity  arisen,  and  their  religious  opin- 
ions been  under  ban,  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Colony  at  James- 
town would  not,  upon  this  ground  alone,  have  subjected  them- 
selves to  voluntary  exile.     And  it  is  quite  as  gratuitous  an 
assumption,  that  because  they  agreed  in  their  views  with  the 
English  Government,  which  had  no  toleration  for  the  Puritans, 
they  therefore  were  destitute  of  Christian  character,  or  that 
this  character  was  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  of  their  Puri- 
tan opponents,  and  for  this  simple  reason :  The  fact  from  which 
such  inference  is  usually  drawn  was  common  to  all  parties,  the 
want  of  a  spirit  of  tolerance.    The  age  did  not  know  of  such 
a  thing.    And  the  descendant  of  the  Puritan  who  argues  that 
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there  was  no  piety  either  in  the  English  Ohnrch  or  its  Yirginia 
offshoot,  because  they  did  not  tolerate  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
if  he  will  not  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  syllogism,  must  conclude 
a  like  absence  of  piety  in  these  his  forefathers,  because  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  Brownes,  Koger  Williams,  and  the 
Quakers.  The  argument  is  unworthy  of  either  side  ;  and  for 
either  against  the  other  it  is  worse  than  worthless.  We  rejoice 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  deep  substratum  of  real  godliness 
under  the  intolerance  and  rigidity  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit; 
that  while  this  spirit  was  an  exhibition  rather  of  the  severity 
and  hardness  than  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  it  was  holiness 
still.  And  we  find  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  that  under 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  was  quite 
as  much  of  the  genuine  Christian  character.  The  evidence  of 
this,  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  is  highly  gratifying.  The 
Colony,  as  we  have  said,  was  founded  in  the  fear  of  God.  It 
was  distinctly  based  upon  Christian  principles.  The  Divine 
blessing  was  openly  sought,  and  its  necessity  was  no  less  clearly 
recognized.  The  obligation  was  acknowledged  of  extending 
the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  nations. 
And  these  acknowledgments  were  accompanied. by  accordant 
action.  The  character,  and  labors,  and  declarations  of  such 
men  as  Hunt,  and  Bucke,  and  Whittaker,  the  appropriations 
made  for  their  support  by  the  Company,  the  efforts  put  forth 
for  the  civilization  and  education  of  Indian  youths,  the  scheme 
of  Henrico  College,  blasted  in  the  manner  described  above, 
reveal  beyond  dispute,  the  fact  upon  which  we  are  insisting. 
It  is  a  source  of  grateful  reflection  that  the  Church  of  Yir- 
ginia was  founded  in  the  prayers  and  labors  of  such  men. 
Tlieir  labors  were  not  wasted.  And  who  shall  say  that  even 
now,  she  is  not  reaping  a  portion  of  the  harvest  for  which  tliose 
labors  made  provision  ? 

Another  fact  of  deep  interest,  revealed  by  these  records,  is 
that  of  a  much  larger  number  of  worthy  devoted  clergymen, 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  than  has  usually  been  supposed.  There 
is  scarcely  a  parish  which  does  not  contain  upon  its  vestry 
book  the  names  of  ministers  of  this  character,  and  there  is  no 
period  between  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown  and  the  pre- 
sent moment,  in  which  men  of  this  type  have  nof  been  laboring 
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in  some  parts  of  the  State.  Some  of  these  men,  as  their  ser- 
mons extant  show,  partook  in  their  defective  views  of  doc- 
trine with  a  similar  class  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  they  were  men  of  exemplary  and  pions  lives.  And  there 
were  othert  not  only  thus  pioos  and  exemplary  in  life,  but 
eyangelical  in  doctrine.  With  these  was  another  and  a  worse 
class.  As  we  come  on  to  the  times  of  the  Eevolution,  this  last 
class  prevailed,  in  greater  numbers ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  there 
was  declension  all  around  and  in  the  Mother  Church  at  home. 
This  period,  the  darkest  and  the  worst,  has  been  frequently 
taken  as  the  type  of  all  that  preceded  it.  Bishop  Meade,  him- 
self, in  some  of  his  earlier  writings,  helped  to  deepen  this 
wrong  impression.  So  long  as  his  personal  reminiscences  which 
only  ran  back  to  the  men  of  this  worst  period,  and  those  who 
knew  them,  constituted  his  staple  of  connection,  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  His  examination  into  the  records 
of  the  different  parishes,  and  the  light  thus  obtained  in 
regard  to  earlier  periods,  are  well  calculated  to  remove  every 
such  impression.  They  clearly  show  that  while  there  was  too 
much  of  the  bad,  there  was  never  an  utter  absence  of  the  good. 
Such  men  as  the  Tates,  and  Maurys,  ahd  Blair,  and  Fontaine, 
and  Latane,  were  never  entirely  wanting  to  labor  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Colony. 

And  what  is  fully  as  gratifying,  men  of  this  class  never 
wanted  encouragement  and  countenance  in  their  labor. 
"  There  was  no  need,"  says  Bancroft,  describing  the  abundance 
of  the  Colony  in  its  earlier  days,  "  there  was  no  need  of  a 
scramble ;  abundance  gushed  from  the  earth  for  all.  The 
morasses  were  alive  with  water-fowl;  the  creeks  abounded 
with  oysters  heaped  together  in  inexhaustible  beds ;  the  rivers 
were  crowded  with  fish  ;  the  forests  were  nimble  with  game ;. 
the  woods  rustled  with  coveys  of  quails  and  wild  turkeys, 
while  they  rung  with  the  merry  notes  of  the  singing  birdb ; 
and  hogs  swarming  like  vermin  ran  at  large  in  troops.  It  was 
the  best  poor  man's  country  in  the  world."  Such  a  state  of 
abundance  and  of  easy  living  for  all  classes  of  society,  would 
naturally  constitute  strong  temptations  to  habits  of  luxurious- 
ness  and  self-indulgence.  These  temptations,  as  may  easily  be 
seen,  had  their  full  and  worst  effect  upon  many  of  Uie  wealth- 
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iest  families.  ''Pride,  and  fullness  of  head,  and  abundance  of 
idleness,"  have,  in  many  instances,  converted  the  descendant  of 
the  proprietor  into  the  overseer,  while  thrift  and  energy,  and 
sometimes  what  is  not  quite  as  creditable,  have  converted  the 
descendant  of  the  overseer  into  the  proprietor.  Tet  in  spite  of 
these  temptations  to  all,  and  their  influence  upon  so  many, 
there  was  ever  a  class  among  the  Virginia  laity  who  loved  a 
pure  Gospel,  and  who  honored  the  consistent  heralds  of  it. 
Beautifully  is  this  fact  brought  out  in  some  of  their  wills  and 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  no  less  beautifully  is  the  same 
fact  exhibited  in  their  biographical  sketches,  as  given  in  these 
volumes.  These  sketches,  in  fact,  constitute  one  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  Bishop's  undertaking.  And  while  this 
interest  will,  of  com'se,  be  deeper  among  their  descendants,  yet 
it  will  not  be  confined  to  them. 

Goodness  is  everywhere  lovable.  Some  of  these  old  re- 
cords of  family  affection  bring  it  before  us  in  its  most  lovable 
form,  and  the  Church  in  Virginia  may  ever  point  to  these  her 
true  children  as  her  richest  jewels.  Specially  have  we  been 
gratified  in  perusing  evidence  never  before  in  print,  as  to  the 
religious  character  of  four  of  the  greatest  of  Virginia  statesmen, 
those  of  Washington,  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Mr.  Madison,  and 
Chief- Justice  Marshall.  Tliat  in  regard  to  Mr.  Madison  is  less 
satisfactory  than  could  be  desired.  But  that  in  regard  to  the 
others  is  exceedingly  gratifying.  The  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  diflBculties  of  the  Chief- Justice,  as  to  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  were  removed ;  as  also  the  evidence  of  General  Por- 
terfield  and  Major  Popham,  as  to  their  having  communed 
with  Washington  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  will  be  read 
with  the  deepest  interest. 

Not  less  worthy  of  remark,  is  the  Protest^mt  Evangelical 
character  of  many  of  the  class  thus  alluded  to  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Colony.  While  Virginia  was  attached  to  the  Royal 
cause  during  the  Revolution  in  which  Charles  lost  his  life,  and 
at  one  time  was  thought  of  as  a  rallying  point  for  his  broken 
forces,  yet  we  do  not  find  traces  of  the  spread  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical disease  which  was  mixed  up  with  the  Revolution  in  the 
mother  country.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  Laudite 
governor.    But  the  body  of  the  earnest  laity  and  the  working 
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clergy  seem  to  have  kept  sound.  The  more  worthless  of  the 
clergy  were  rather  of  the  Old  High  and  Dry  School,  keen  per- 
haps for  the  prerogatives  of  the  cloth,  but  of  great  toleration  in  all 
matters  of  morals,  doctrine,  and  discipline.  The  spread  of  the 
heresy  of  that  day  in  the  Colony,  so  much  like  that  with  which  we 
have  been  lately  afflicted,  that  the  description  of  the  one  might 
be  given  in  the  history  of  the  other,  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  its  present  extension  in  the  American  Church.  The  me- 
morials of  piety  extant,  already  alluded  to,  manifest  an  alto- 
gether different  type  of  theology.  And  this  same  Protestant 
spirit  may  be  traced  in  another  most  important  respect,  in  the 
difficulties  which  were  constantly  occurring  in  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  clergymen.  We  find  a  constant  struggle  going 
on  between  the  laity  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Mother  Church,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
missary in  regard  to  the  induction,  and  consequently  perma- 
nent residence  of  their  ministers.  If  a  minister  proved  to  be 
a  pious  man,  or  even  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  there 
was  little  difficulty  about  his  annual  reelection.  But  they  re- 
sisted to  the  end  the  effort  to  put  on  them,  for  life,  unworthy 
pastors.  These  annual  elections  were,  of  course,  not  in  them- 
selves desirable.  Worthy  individual  ministers,  no  doubt,  suffered 
by  them.  But  they  were  set  up  as  a  barrier  against  a  great 
evil,  and  they  show  the  determination  of  the  laity  to  protect 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  curse  of  an  immoral 
priesthood.  Bad  as  things  were  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
but  for  this,  or  some  such  barrier,  they  would  have  been  much 
worse.  The  same  feeling  no  doubt  operated  in  rendering  the 
Virginia  laity  indifferent  as  to  the  question  of  the  Episcopate. 
We  find  the  same  men,  after  the  War  of  Independence,  tddng 
part  in  farthering  such  object  Nor  is  the  explanation  of 
their  different  courses  at  these  different  times  at  all  difficult. 
Breathing  a  purer  and  freer  air  than  their  fellow-subjects  in 
England,  the  Colonists  well  knew  that  whoever  might  be  their 
Bishop  he  would  be  over  them  for  life.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber that  Dean  Swift  had  not  unreasonable  political  hopes  of 
the  Virginia  Episcopate;  and  that  even,  in  our  day,  Sydney 
Smith  expected  a  reward  of  the  same  kind  from  a  Whig  min- 
istry, for  political  services,  we  can  well  sympathize  with  their 
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feelings,  and  with  those  of  all  Colonists,  in  a  similar  condition. 
In  this  respect  we  are  persuaded  that  Judge  Hoffman,  in  his 
work  on  the  Law  of  the  Church,  has  altogether  mistaken  the 
spirit  of  the  early  Virginia  laity.  That  spirit  was  not  a  disre- 
gard of  law  and  order.  It  was,  in  many  cases,  a  jealous  con- 
servatism— an  indisposition  to  place  in  clerical  hands  powers 
that  had  been  wantonly  and  flagrantly  abused.  And  it  is  not, 
as  he  supposes,  an  approximation  to  his  theory  of  ecclesias- 
ticism  which  has  since  produced  certain  desirable  changes.  It 
is  rather  a  result  of  the  affectionate  acquaintance  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  with  each  other,  their  affectionate  confidence  in  eadi 
others,  as  holding  the  same  great  doctrines  of  Evangelical 
Protestantism. 

And  this  brings  out  another  fact,  which  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood,  and  quite  as  frequently  misrepresented 
Among  the  opposing  agencies  set  in  operation  against  the 
Episcopal  Church,  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  has  heen 
the  idea  that  its  political  feelings  and  sympathies  were  mon- 
archical in  general,  and  for  the  English  monarchy  and  estab- 
lishment in  particular.  It  is  just  the  argument  for  the  unin- 
formed, who  are,  of  course,  always  in  the  majority.  It  has 
just  that  degree  of  similarity  to  sound  argument  which  satisfies 
the  second-hand  retailer  of  other  men's  sophistries.  And  it 
has  done  much  service,  in  prejudicing  against  us,  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  population.  Specially  has  it  had  its  effect  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  Church  has  been  represented  as  made  up,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  of  Tory  ministers  and  Tory  famili^— 
the  Tory  ministers  being  described  as  running  off  from  the 
flocks  which  could  no  longer  be  fleeced,  and  the  Tory  flocks 
or  at  least  the  wealthiest  part  of  them — so  little  consistency 
had  the  story  with  itself — only  acquiescing,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  what  could  not  be  avoided.  Strangely  enough,  this 
impression  has  been  kept  up,  and  the  prejudices,  thus  excited, 
have  been  played  upon,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  the  Vir- 
ginia leader  of  the  American  Army,  Washington — that  the 
leader  of  the  Kevolution  in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry — that  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  commanding  at  Yorktown,  who  per- 
illed his  life  and  spent  his  fortune  in  the  same  struggle,  IN^el- 
Bon — were  Episcopal  vestrymen  and  communicants.    The  read- 
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er  of  these  volumes  will  find  abundant  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  these  eminent  patriots  were  not  exceptions  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  Church  of  their  affections.  In  the  ar- 
ticle on  Bruton  Parish,  we  have  a  list  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Virginia  Convention,  held  in  Williamsburgh,  May,  1776,  and 
we  are  informed  in  the  same  note,  by  the  author,  that  from 
examination  of  the  old  vestry  books,  ho  is  confident  that 
there  are  not  three  on  this  list  who  were  not  vestrymen  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  fact  is,  that  had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
Revolution  in  Virginia  could  not  have  prospered.  Had  a 
mere  man  of  the  people,  a  dashing  paragraph  writer,  or  an 
eloquent  speaker,  been  selected  as  the  leader  in  the  struggle 
with  the  mother  country,  as  was  done  in  Hungary  some  seven 
years  ago,  the  same  mistake  would  have  ended  in  the  same  dis- 
astrous conclusion.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
property-holding  class,  those  who  were  to  be  the  support  of 
armies — for  the  largest  army  in  the  world  with  only  one  day'rt 
provision  is  a  very  contemptible  affair — should  take  part. 
This  class  was  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  It 
entered,  as  we  have  seen,  warmly  into  the  struggle.  In  the  Con- 
vention just  alluded  to,  it  spoke  and  acted  for  all  classes.  Cer- 
tainly in  regard  to  the  Episcopal  laity,  whether  wo  mean  \\\i^ 
actual  communicants,  or  those  attached  to  it  from  association 
or  otherwise,  no  idea  could  bo  more  unjust  than  this  implica- 
tion of  Toryism.  Individuals,  doubtless,  there  were  of  these 
sentiments — ^honestly,  too,  entertaining  them.  But  they  wcjro 
exceptions-exceptions  overborne  by  the  prevalent  sentiment 
of  their  own  class  and  ecclesiastical  association. 

The  same  may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  another  claHS, 
the  Tory  ministers.  The  number  of  these  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. There  were,  indeed,  various  causes  operating  to 
produce  such  a  result.  The  colonial  clergy  held  office,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Crown.  In  all  difficulties  and  disputes,  as  to 
salary  and  induction — ^matters  in  which  they  were  sometimes 
innocent  sufferers — the  English  Crown  and  law  were  on  their 
side.  The  Colonial  Assemblies  and  Courts,  partaking  deeply  of 
the  Revolutionary  spirit,  had  just  wronged  them  most  grie- 
vously in  the  law  of  commutation.  While  to  heighten  any 
tendency,  produced  by  these  causes,  was  the  fact  that  many 
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of  these  colonial  clergymen  were  natives  of  England,  and  not 
long  resident  in  this  country.  Had  they,  under  these  circum- 
stances, without  exception,  sided  with  the  mother  country,  it 
would  not  have  been  at  all  wonderful.  And  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  We  find 
that  while  a  portion  acted  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  yet 
there  was  another,  and  not  a  small  portion,  who  sympathized 
with  the  Colonists.  Four  of  the  names  of  the  old  ministers 
have  come  down  to  our  day,  as  active  participants,  and  we 
have  some  account  of  them  in  the  work  before  us.  One  of 
them.  Dr.  Balmaine,  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  appointed 
by  the  freeholders  of  Augusta,  to  draw  up  instructions  to  their 
delegates  in  the  Richmond  Convention  of  1775.  (See  p.  319, 
Yol.  II.)  He  afterwards  entered  the  army  as  chaplain, 
and  served  xmtil  the  close  of  the  war.  Another,  Bev.  Mr. 
Braidfoot,  was  no  less  decided  in  his  feelings,  and  likewise 
served  during  the  whole  war  as  chaplain ;  while  tlie  two 
others,  CoL  Thruston  and  General  Muhlenbni^h,  as  their  titles 
signify,  served  as  officers  in  the  same  struggle.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  given  on  page  267  of  the  same  volume,  in  the 
note,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  He  tells  of  the  appointment  of 
the  first  of  June,  1774,  as  a  fast  day,  and  of  its  effect  upon  the 
public  mind.  The  way  in  which  that  effect  was  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  success  of  the  effort,  we  give  in  his  own  words: 
"  The  first  of  June  was  proposed" — the  day  on  which  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill  was  to  commence — "  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils 
of  civil  toary  to  inspire  ns  with  fir^nness  in  support  of  our 
rightSy  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to 
moderation  and  justice,  and  it  was  passed  without  opposition. 
Tlie  Governor  dissolved  us.  We  returned  home,  and  in  our 
several  counties,  invited  the  clergy  to  meet  the  assemblies  of 
.the  people  on  the  first  of  June,  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
the  dav,  and  to  address  to  them  discourees  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion.  The  people  met  generally  with  anxiety  and  alarm  in 
their  countenances,  and  the  effect  of  tJie  day^  throughout  the 
whole  Colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity y  arousing  every 
man,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly  in  his  centred  Such 
an  effect  would  not  have  been  sought,  in  such  a  crisis,  through 
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tihe  instructions  and  appeals  of  a  ministry,  entirely  or  mainly 
opposed  to  the  act  and  intention  of  the  patriots.  And  cer- 
tainly, had  it  been  sought,  it  would  not,  through  such  men, 
have  been  attained. 

Our  article  is  running  beyond  its  intended  limits.  We  can 
only  glance  at  one  or  two  other  points  which  we  have  noted 
as  worthy  of  special  observation. 

One  of  these  we  have  already  touched  incidentally,  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  colonial  clergy  and  laity.  The  laws  against 
Dissenters  were  undoubtedly  oppressive.  And  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  but  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In 
Boger  Williams  we  recognize  the  genuine  apostle  of  toleration. 
And  in  his  day  he  stands  alone.  The  founders  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  may  be  exceptions  to  our  remark.  But  it 
needs  only  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  that  under  a  Protest- 
ant province,  acted  upon  by  a  Protestant  Parliament,  a  Boman 
Catholic  or  Quaker  settlement  which  would  exclude  members 
of  the  Establishment,  could  not  have  been  made,  supposing  even 
that  a  patent  to  that  effect  could  have  been  obtained.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  answer  enough,  without  at  all  excusing 
the  thing,  to  say  what  has  been  said  already,  the  Virginia 
colonists  were  like  the  rest  of  the  religious  world.  Let  him 
whose  ecclesiastical  ancestry  were  without  sin  cast  the  fii*st 
stone  at  the  posterity  of  these  colonists.  And  let  those  whose 
ancestors  were  guilty  of  the  same  sin,  and  are  under  the  same 
condemnation,  cease  in  their  reproaches  against  others. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  much  more  gratifying  mode  in 

ivhich  this  matter  may  be  disposed  of.    The  operation  of  laws, 

especially  in  a  country  where  there  is  great  liberty  of  feeling 

and  action,  may  be  much  less  severe  than  are  the  laws  them- 

celves.    Such  was  doubtless  the  case  in  this  instance.    Bishop 

IBfeade  tolls  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  a  descendant  of  one  of 

^ese  Dissenters,  the  story  of  whose  sufferings  he  had  heard, 

«nd  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  no  real  existence. 

TTho  reader  of  Mr.  Foote's  two  volumes,  on  the  History  of  the 

IPresbyterian  Church  in  Virginia,  will  see  that  whatever  might 

T>e  the  legal  difficulties  to  their  establishment  and  success  as 

cjongregations,  practically,  they  were  very  little  interfered 

"^ith.    Here  and  there  a  Baptist  or  a  Quaker  was  interfered 
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with  or  imprisoned.  But  judging  from  the  small  number  of 
reported  cases,  and  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  worst 
have  melted  down  upon  examination,  it  must  have  be^n  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  that  they  were  ever  disturbed. 

"  Puritan  merchants,"  says  Bancroft,  "  planted  themselves 
on  the  James  river  without  fear,  and  emigrants  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  recently  established  themselves  in  the  Colony. 
The  honor  of  Laud  had  been  vindicated  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
and  south  of  the  Potomac  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  were  allowed  to  be  valid ;  but  I  find  no  traces  of 
persecution  in  the  earliest  history  of  Virginia.  The  laws  were 
harsh,  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  mOd."  What- 
ever changes  might  have  taken  place  at  later  periods,  and  un- 
der individual  governors,  this  language,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
properly  descriptive, of  the  general  state  of  things  all  along 
under  the  colonial  government 

A  most  instructive  chapter  in  these  volumes  is  that  in  which 
.Bishop  Meade  shows  that  as  the  Church  of  his  affections  is 
not  alone  in  the  fact  of  the  sin  of  early  intolerance,  so,  also, 
she  is  not  alone  in  the  fact  of  being  liable  to  religious  declen- 
sion. "  It  has  never  been  possible,"  says  an  objector  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  *'  permanently  to  connect  the  religion  of 
forms  with  evangelical  religion."  "Agreed,"  is  the  reply  of 
his  Episcopal  opponent,  "  nor  is  it  possible  permanently  to 
connect  this  evangelical  religion  with  extemporaneous  modes 
of  service."  The  tendency  to  religious  declension  is  a  human 
tendency.  It  is  not,  therefore,  confined  to  any  particular  or- 
ganization— can  not  from  any  such  organization  be  excluded. 
The  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia  had  its  dark  day,  earlier, 
perhaps,  as  to  its  date,  than  some  of  the  same  kind,  with  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies  around,  but  of  the  same  essential  charac- 
ter. The  reader  who  will  peruse  the  extracts  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  will  see  this  fact  most 
clearly  exhibited.  And,  what  is  worthy  of  note,  he  will  find 
that  this  dark  day  of  our  Church  was  cotemporaneous  with  the 
darkest  period  as  to  piety  and  morals  throughout  the  State.  Ko 
other  ecclesiastical  body  could  supply  her  place.  Her  occult- 
ation  instead  of  being  made  up  by  their  increased  brightness, 
was  rather  followed  by  their  obscuration.     And  as  she  passed 
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ont  of  this  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Eighteonsness, 
they  also  experienced,  in  fuller  degree,  the  brightness  of  His 
rising. 

That  revival,  the  actors  of  our  day,  or  rather  a  generation 
that  is  passing  from  ns,  were  permitted  to  witness,  as  the  an- 
swer to  their  prayera,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  Two  of 
the  instrumentalities  to  this  result,  should  never  be  forgotten. 
First,  the  Liturgy  was  embalmed  in  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  these  old  &milies  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Colonies,  Epis- 
copalians by  descent  and  education,  the  instruction  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  as  constantly  used,  not  only  keeping  alive  their 
affection,  but  giving  rise  to,  and  confirming  just  doctrinal 
views  of  religion.  All  over  the  State  there  were  those  who 
loved  the  very  stones  of  the  sanctuary,  even  in  her  desolation, 
and  doubtless  many  a  prayer,  not  unheeded,  went  up  in  that 
day  of  darkness,  that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  upon  Zion, 
that  the  set  time  of  favoring  her  might  be  hastened.  Here 
was  the  preparation  in  the  shape  of  material.  And  when 
evangelical  men  began  to  preach  a  pure  Gospel,  and  to  illus- 
trate that  GtDspel  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  they  found  a 
people  prepared  xmto  the  Lord.  The  presence  of  these  two 
elements  constitutes  not  only  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact 
of  this  revival,  but  of  the  present  state  of  the  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia. Its  prevalent  tone  and  spirit  are  derived  from  those 
whose  families  have  been  Episcopalians  ever  since  the  first  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown,  tlie  ancestry,  again,  running  back  still 
further  in  the  same  line,  to  the  Keformation.  It  is  the  oldest, 
and,  in  its  constituent  elements,  the  most  thoroughly  Episcopal 
Diocese  in  the  Union.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  the  evangelical  spirit,  loving  the  Church  of  its 
affections  and  of  its  forefathers,  specially  loving  it  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  Gospel  truth.  This  spirit  of  deep  affection  and  perfect 
confidence  in  his  Church  which  characterizes  the  Virginia  Epis- 
copalian, renders  him  less  fearful  either  of  her  ultimate  success, 
or  of  her  not  being  fully  understood.  He  is  not  disposed  to 
controversy  in  regard  to  her  minutisB,  or  outward  defenses, 
does  not  feel  constrained  to  be  always  going  back  to  these 
rudiments  and  proving  their  consistency  with  Scripture.  He 
always  assumes  that  his  Church  need  only  be  known  to  be  pre- 
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ferred.   Where  this  knowledge  does  not  exist,  or  this  preference 
is  not  exhibited,  he  feels  that  his  Christian  brethren  are  wanting 
in  certain  advantages  which  he  enjoys.    Bnt  he  loves  the 
Church  too  intelligently  to  degrade  her  essence  to  points  of 
outward  order  and  worship,  and  he  loves  the  spirit  of  Christ 
too  well  not  to  recognize  and  rejoice  in  its  presence  as  exhib- 
ited in  brethren  of  other  denominations.    Had  Bishop  Moore 
and  his  compeers  labored  among  descendants  of  non-Episco- 
palians, and  had  the  same  amount  of  outward  success  been 
granted  to  their  eflforts,  there  would  have  been  in  Yirginia,  at 
this  time,  a  very  different  type  of  churchmanship.     There 
would  be  more  talk  about  the  Church,  but  much  less  confidence 
and  satisfaction  in  it.    Many  uneasy  and  half-convinced  Epis- 
copalians would  be  striving  to  convince  themselves  by  argning 
with  others.    And  this  uneasy  state  of  mind  would  produce 
its  natural  effect,  bitterness  of  feeling  against  other  Christians. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  population  been,  as  it  really  was  at 
the  time  just  alluded  to,  and  the  laborers  by  whom  it  was  revived 
been  of  the  non-j  uring  type,  there  would  have  been  quite  as  great 
a  difference  in  the  present  state  of  things.    There  would  have 
been,  as  in  the  previous  case,  much  more  talk  about  the  Church. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  Church  of  the  narrowest  possible 
limits,  a  reproduction  of  what  has  so  long  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land, and  what  now  pervades  some  other  regions  which  might 
be  mentioned.     As  it  is,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  Church 
in  Virginia  has  been  saved  from  both  of  these  forms  of  ex- 
treme.    Her  conservatism  is  that  of  perfect  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  her  position.     And  though  with  a  reputation, 
among  those  who  know  her  not,  of  indifference  and  lukewarm- 
ness,  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  Diocese  in  which  the 
clergy  and  laity  are  so  devotedly  attached  to  her  peculiarities, 
or  so  gratefully  avail  themselves  of  her  advantages. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Airr.  L— LEAF  PEODUCTES. 

In  perfection  there  is  much  which  is  minute,  nothing  but 
what  is  essential.  The  smallest  rest,  the  least  division  of  a 
note  in  music,  must  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  and  its  proper 
time,  or  the  whole  is  discordant  In  the  operations  of  the 
chemist,  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  atom  will  make  or  mar 
the  result ;  giving  beauty  and  usefulness,  or  chaotic  confusion 
and  utter  loss.  In  those  combinations  of  numbers  which  repre- 
sent values,  and  which  furnish  the  implements  by  which  the 
mind  of  man  grasps  and  measures  every  thing  which  is  not  in- 
finite,  a  cipher  or  a  decimal  point  misplaced  will  as  effectually 
lead  into  error,  and  defeat  the  calculator,  as  the  omission  ot 
any  number  of  figures.  Harmony  requires  perfection ;  whether 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  with  its  almost  infinite  dis- 
tances and  powers  and  masses ;  or  the  adaptation  of  the  organs 
of  the  parasite  on  the  body  of  the  insect  whose  own  structure 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope. 
Though  we  may  not  adopt  the  theology  of  the  pantheistic  pro- 
position of  the  philosophical  poet,  when  he  asserts  that, 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul," 

tiiie  truth  of  the  first  part,  like  all  truth,  is  developed  in  greater 
beauty  and  simplicity  and  power,  the  more  carefully  it  is  in- 
vestigated. Even  man  himself,  and  that  in  his  first  estate, 
though  the  crowning  work  of  the  stupendous  whole,  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  was  only  made 
in  the  "  image  of  God*"  and  therefore  no  part  of  His  infinite 
Essence.  His  renewed  nature  can  aspire  no  higher  than  to  bo 
like  Him  who  assumed  our  humanity,  that  He  might  for  a  little 
be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,  and  then  make  them  forever 
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like  unto  BUmself.  But  while  thus  we  repudiate  the  philoso- 
phy which  would  degrade  the  God  of  Nature,  under  the  spe- 
cious appearance  of  magnifying  the  glory  of  His  work,  we 
would  be  ever  found  among  the  number  of  those  who 

"  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Natnre^s  God," 

and  find  in  the  wisdom  which  planned,  and  the  power  which 
built,  and  which  still  upholds  a  system  so  wondrous,  an  object, 
in  the  adoration  of  whom,  is  developed  the  lofkiest  faculties  with 
which  He  has  endowed  the  last  and  noblest  of  those  creatures 
for  whom  this  earth  was  formed. 

Leaves,  whether  budding  or  decaying,  have  furnished  a  fer- 
tile theme  for  the  moralist  and  poet,  from  that  earliest  and  yet 
unsurpassed  triumph  of  dramatic  power,  the  book  of  Job, 
which  speaks  of  even  the  then  prolonged  days  of  man,  as  like 
those  of  the  "  flower  which  is  cut  down  and  withereth  ;**  to  the 
song  of  the  latest  child  of  the  muses  who  has  charmed  our  ear, 
warmed  our  feelings,  or  elevated  our  affections,  with  his 
"  heaven-bom  notes  of  song,"  which  stir  within  us  the  vibra- 
tions of  chords,  whose  presence  in  our  souls  tells  of  a  higher 
existence  and  yet  undeveloped  powers  of  our  own ;  and  lures  us 
ever  onward  to  loftier  flights  and  holier  aspirations.  Flowers 
are  but  metamorphosed  leaves. 

Who  is  there  that  has  trodden  on  the  soft  carpet  of  the  sod, 
whose  renovated  verdure  spoke  of  renewed  activity  in  its  life, 
and  looked  upward  to  the  waving  boughs  floating  in  the 
bosom  of  the  hope-whispering  breeze,  and  fanning  and  dis- 
playing there,  the  opening  buds  from  which  were  just  burst- 
ing the  coronals  with  which  to  deck  the  brow  of  spring ;  while 
the  mellow  notes  of  returning  song  told  of  the  soft  and  balmy 
gales  which  had  brought  the  warbling  birds  once  more  to  the 
abodes  of  love ;  but  has  felt  that  all  these  were '*  redolent  of 
joy  and  youth,"  and  breathed  even  in  his  own  bosom  "a  second 
spring,"  before  whose  influence  the  coldness  and  death  of  care 
itself  was  melted,  till  his  soul  echoed  back  the  universal  joy? 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  on  either 
the  poetry  or  the  morals  of  leaves.  Groat  as  is  the  amount 
they  contribute  to  both  these  scores,  it  is  trifling  indeed  when 
compared  with  their  value  as  actual  agents  in  the  production 
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not  alone  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  with  its  elegancies  and 
joys ;  but  of  life  itself  in  all  its  higher  modes  of  development ; 
for  it  is  in  the  leaf  that  Life — the  vital  power — ^first  shows 
its  acting ;  that  mysterious,  inscrutable  principle  without  whose 
influence  the  earth  was  as  valueless  as  though  it  was  still  in 
the  womb  of  chaos,  without  form  and  void ;  without  which  it 
were  in  vain  that  the  mountains  with  their  vast  stores  of  mine- 
ral wealth,  were  elevated  toward  the  heavens,  or  the  valleys 
with  their  flowing  streams  scooped  out  of  the  sur&ce  of  the 
revolving  globe. 

The  poet  from  whose  sweet  songs  our  infancy  caught  its 
first  dawning  imagination,  and  whose  heaven-inspired  melodies 
fed  the  soft  flame  of  our  earliest  devotion ;  whose  logic  extend- 
ed its  strong  arm  to  form  and  to  guide  the  development  of  our 
reasoning  power ;  whose  pure  morals  stimulate  the  imitation 
of  our  maturity ;  while  his  lofty  faith  tranquillizes  our  fears, 
and  stills  the  palpitating  heart  at  the  approach  of  death ;  the 
friend  of  our  childhood,  our  manhood,  and  our  decline — ^in  the 
simple  lines  which  please  us  in  all  these  varied  periods  and 
phases  of  our  being — 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 
Stand  dressed  in  Uving  green — ^" 

taught  a  truth  not  less  philosophical  than  it  is  poetic.  It  is 
the  universal  green  with  which  tiie  habitable  globe  is  covered ; 
which  is  not  only  the  seat  of  the  vitality  of  vegetation,  but  the 
source  from  which  life  is  diffused  in  its  higher  development. 
The  humblest  moss  which  clothes  the  inhospitable  surface  of 
the  rock,  whose  disintegrating  structure  scarce  affords  an  at- 
tachment for  the  slender  fibre  by  which  it  holds  its  position ; 
and  the  lofty  oak  which  spreads  its  gnarled  and  ponderous 
limbs,  thrusting  them  out  in  defiance  of  the  tempest  which 
spreads  desolation  around  it ;  are  but  the  extremes  of  an  in- 
conceivably wide-spread  arrangement  for  exposing  to  the  air, 
that  ffreen  matter  in  which  life  dwells.  It  is  not  living  alone, 
but  life-giving.  Where  that  is  found,  man  dwells.  Had  it 
not  been,  man  never  had  walked  the  earth,  with  form  erect 
and  heavenward  eyes  ;  never  had  indulged  in  lofty  aspirations 
after  unseen,  unknown,  inconceivable  blessings;  never  had  at- 
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tained  to  that  glory,  of  which  all  by  which  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded, beaatifal  and  pleasant  as  it  is,  is  bnt  the  dim  shadow 
of  an  unfinished  picture ;  that  glory  of  which  the  only  idea  the 
mind  is  capable  of  receiving,  shoots  across  the  distant  horizon 
of  his  faith,  like  the  glorious  northern  aurora,  in  the  sublime 
declaration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  "  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
car  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive those  good  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him."  When  gazing  over  the  vast  expanse  of  appa^ 
ently  boundless  matter  which  rolled  its  unceasing  surges,  each 
moment  at  his  feet ;  he,  to  whose  comprehensive  mind,  and 
indomitable  will,  we  owe  the  addition  to  the  stores  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  of  this  western  world,  with  all  its  won- 
derful progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  all  those  yet  undeveloped 
and  unconceived  treasures  which  are  hidden  in  its  teeming 
bosom,  saw  lands  beyond ;  it  was  not  as  a  waste  howling  wil- 
derness, the  mere  make-weight  of  the  else  imperfect  ^obe, 
maintaining  its  balance  as  it  revolved  in  space,  and  turned 
upon  its  axis.  It  was  of  the  green  and  therefore  habitable 
home  of  other  men,  that  Columbus  thought,  till,  with  a  perse- 
verance, which  places  him  in  the  very  highest  niche  in  the 
temple  of  human  glory,  he  accomplished  the  great  work, 
which,  starting  in  a  feeble  germ  of  thought,  grew  into  results 
which  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  fiat  by  which  that  world 
was  made  from  things  which  do  not  appear.  When  faint- 
ing and  disconsolate  through  the  exhausting  infiuences  of  de- 
ferred hope  and  ignorant  opposition,  he  sat  sadly  night  after 
night  on  his  solitary  watch,  the  western  breeze  changing 
gently  from  its  long  unbroken  course,  crept  over  his  brow  like 
the  soft  fingers  of  a  loving  spouse,  drawing  off,  as  if  by  magic 
spell,  the  deep  furrows  of  sadness,  of  which  the  outward  knit- 
ting of  the  brow,  is  but  the  faint  expression ;  the  soothing 
fragrance  with  which  it  was  loaded,  cheered  his  sinking  sonl, 
not  by  the  fact  of  its  fragrance  only,  but  because  it  told  of 
groves  like  those  of  his  own,  his  loved  Andalusia,  at  that  sea- 
son when  April  hangs  forth  its  leafy  buds  with  promise  of  the 
joys  of  summer  and  the  fruits  of  autumn.  And  when  with 
weary  wing,  the  little  warblers  settled  on  his  shrouds,  and 
uttered  those  cheerful  notes  which  almost  subdued  the  stnig- 
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gling  passions  of  an  ignorant  crew ;  it  was  not  only  that  they 
told  of  life  in  the  new  regions  into  which  he  was  thus  pressing. 
But  where  there  are  singing  birds,  there  were  branches; 
and  each  little  warbler,  like  the  dove  which  returned  to  the 
ark  with  its  olive  leaf,  told,  in  his  animating  song,  of  trees  and 
savannahs,  which,  though  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pene- 
trating eye,  were  as  certainly  present  to  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
as  when,  after  still  further  weary  days  and  anxious  nights,  his 
sight  was  cheered  by  the  floating  bough  with  its  leaves^  and 
berries,  but  recently  broken  from  the  parent  stem.  Those 
leaves  were  leaves  of  hope ;  the  sculptured  staff  did  not  tell 
more  surely  of  actual  inhabitants.  Where  leaves  are  found, 
there,  and  there  only,  man  dwells ;  and  it  is  by  the  product 
of  the  leaf  alone  that  man  can  live.  There  is  not,  moreover, 
one  of  the  arts  which  owe  their  origin  to  his  reason  and  minis- 
ter to  his  needs,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  them.  Savage 
or  tmcivilized  man,  like  the  beast  of  the  field,  may  be  found 
where  the  soil  produces  spontaneously  all  that  is  needed  for 
the  mere  support  of  his  present  necessities,  but  it  is  not  in  such 
Arcadian  groves  that  he  manifests  those  higher  attributes  which 
constitute  his  glory. 

In  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  life,  in  the  bustling  marts 
of  commerce,  as  with  busy  feet  we  tread  the  pavement  worn 
and  wasted  by  other  feet  equally  busy ;  or  with  wearied  and 
anxious  eye  we  gaze  on  the  storehouses  which  contain  the 
riches  of  commerce ;  or  with  wondering  and  excited  attention 
stand  amid  the  roar  and  thunder  of  the  workshop,  we  still  hear 
of  leaves,  and  for  these  are  dependent  on  the  products  of  Leaf  life 
as  entirely  as  when  we  tread  the  verdant  carpet  of  the  mea- 
dow, or  listen  to  the  music  of  the  wind  as  it  sighs  amid  the 
branches.  The  granite  walls  stored  with  the  treasures  of  other 
climes ;  the  marble  colonnade  of  the  temple  of  commerce,  which 
stands  beside  our  great  thoroughfare,  telling  of  the  perfection 
of  Grecian  art,  to  a  nation  of  whose  progenitors  even  Plato 
never  dreamed,  in  lands  of  the  existence  of  which  neither 
Ptolemy  nor  Plutarch  had  an  idea;  the  long-drawn  aisles 
which  reverberate  the  deep  tones  of  the  solenm  music  which 
stirs  our  devotion;  and  the  lofty  spires  of  solid  stone  which 
shoot  upward  toward  the  skies ;  the  iron  roads  which  permeate 
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our  country,  and  bind  by  the  strong  tie  of  mutual  interest  the 
Union  of,  our  States ;  the  ponderous  car,  which  pressing  on- 
ward as  though  instinct  with  self-created  energy,  and  animated 
by  self-supporting  life,  drags  at  the  speed  of  the  wind,  the  pro- 
ducts and  inhabitants  of  one  portion  of  our  country  to  another, 
roaring,  screaming,  rattling  along  the  margin  of  meandering 
streams,  through  the  dark  bowels  of  opposing  mountains,  across 
the  wide  bosom  of  the  verdant  prairies ;  each  owes  its  exist- 
ence as  much  to  the  leaves  of  the  forest  as  does  the  noble  ship 
whose  wooden  walls  receive  from  them  the  precious  freight 
to  float  it  upon  the  wave. 

As  certainly  as  the  great  desert  of  Africa  knows  no  inhabit- 
ants save  the  venturous  wanderer  who  hastens  over  its  inhos- 
pitable surface  from  one  leaf-clad  oasis  to  another ;  cheered  by 
the  hope  of  reaching  that  before,  as  he  loses  the  strength  re- 
ceived from  the  refreshment  of  that  he  has  left  behind;  so 
certainly  had  the  earth  known  neither  man  nor  beast,  had 
there  not  first  issued  the  mandate  of  Omnipotence:  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit- 
tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon 
the  earth :  and  it  was  so."  And  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
most  exact  science  adds  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  that  Ee- 
velation  which  informs  us  that  Light  was  first  created  the  great 
agent  for  the  development  of  vital  action  ;  the  dry  land  sepa- 
rated from  the  chaotic  mass  to  be  the  appropriate  home  of 
animated  existence;  and  that  then,  as  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  its  creation,  the  vegetable  wonders  of  vital  force  were  called 
into  existence  by  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence.  It  is  not  to  the 
simple  fact,  which  is  patent  to  the  most  superficial  observation, 
that  man  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  for  his  support, 
at  every  moment  of  his  being,  upon  the  products  of  the  soil, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  that  we  now  refer.  Ages  before 
man  dwelt  upon  its  surface,  breathed  its  atmosphere,  revelled 
in  its  fruits,  rendered  it  glorious  with  the  works  of  his  art,  or 
deformed  it  with  the  fruits  of  his  corruption,  the  products  of 
Leaf  life  were  deposited  in  its  bowels,  the  stores  of  his  future 
wealth,  the  sources  of  his  future  enjoyment,  the  material  fi^m 
which  he  was  to  develop  his  grandeur  and  his  shame.  We 
can  not  gather  around  our  hearths,  nor  worship  at  our  altars ; 
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we  can  not  toil  in  our  workshops,  nor  pursue  our  pleasure  or 
business,  by  field  or  flood,  but  as  we  are  dependent  on  this 
pre- Adamite  production  of  the  life  process  of  the  Leaves.  It 
is  not  the  wood  only  which  crackles  and  blazes  on  the  hearth, 
around  whose  cheerful  welcome  we  gladly  gather  as  the  shades 
of  evening  invite  to  a  temporary  respite  from  toil ;  from  which 
is  framed  our  couches,  and  which  is  interposed  between  us  and 
the  storm ;  or  which  in  the  hands  of  the  artificer  is  framed  into 
solemn  houses  of  worship.  The  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with 
its  greater  and  lesser  lights,  is  a  lofty  temple  in  which  the 
works  of  God  unite  with  man  in  hymns  of  praise.  The  cave 
might  have  suflSced  for  shelter,  and,  sunk  beneath  the  earth,  we 
might  have  escaped  the  vicissitudes  of  the  temperature  at  its 
surface.  The  snow  and  ice  might  have  furnished  us  with  a 
protection  from  the  cold  by  which  they  wei'e  themselves 
formed ;  and  the  depths  of  ocean  might  have  provided  against 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  furnished  the  necessary  light  and 
heat ;  but  where  were  the  arts  which  produce  the  means  of 
usefulness  and  pleasure,  without  those  exhaustless  deposits  of 
coal  which  were  drawn  from  the  circumambient,  viewless, 
almost  imponderable  air,  during  unmeasured  periods  when 
Leaf  life  was  the  only  development  of  that  mysterious  power 
which,  in  its  varying  phases,  is  the  glory  of  the  Creator ;  and 
were  treasured  up  beside  those  other  beds  of  metalliferous 
stone  whose  riches  are  yielded  only  to  the  combustion  of  these 
products  of  vitality?  Let  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Greenlander 
reply.  While  change,  ceaseless  change  is  stamped  on  all 
around  us,  that  change  is  life  out  of  death,  and  death  that  life 
may  come.  In  leaves  is  found  the  primary  manifestation  and 
the  wide-spread  development  of  that  vital  power  on  which 
this  change  depends.  Light  first  dawned  at  the  word  of 
Omnipotence  on  the  chaotic  mass;  by  the  same  word  the 
waters  were  drawn  together  within  their  appointed  bounds ; 
and  then  by  the  same  power  was  put  in  actioA  that  vital  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  dry  land  was  prepared  for  the  reception  Oi 
man  made  in  His  image ;  with  stores  of  treasured  material 
waiting  .the  application  of  that  reason  with  which  he  is  en 
dewed,  yet  not  so  ready  to  his  hand  but  that  his  reason  must 
be  brought  into  action,  and  by  action  be  increased.  While 
Vol.  IV.-40 
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for  bird  and  beast,  all  that  they  need  is  spread  wherever  they 
may  be,  requiring  only  to  be  gathered ;  man's  treasures  are 
hidden  that  he  may  search  for  them ;  scattered,  that  he  may 
gather  them ;  and  that  in  gathering  them  he  maybe  bound  to  his 
fellow-man;  when  found  and  gathered,  moreover,  they  still 
require,  for  their  full  development  to  use,  the  unceasing  appli- 
cation of  that  reason  and  that  will  by  which  he  is  most  elevated 
above  the  other  animated  beings  which  subserve  his  use.  The 
master-key  of  all  those  stores  is  found  in  the  product  either  of 
actually  existing  leaves  or  of  those  which  have  performed  their 
vital  functions  long  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  have  left  the  results  for  his  benefit. 

But  few  years  have  elapsed  since  a  contemplative  tourbt, 
passing  through  the  glorious  scenery  of  our  own  country,  so  rich 
in  every  thing  which  contributes  to  human  wealth,  found  it  the 
region  of  silence.  Kepose  rested  upon  it ;  and  to  the  thought- 
less it  would  seem  as  though  nothing  had  ever  been  known 
there  of  activity,  anfl  that  the  tranquillity  was  such  as  nothing 
would  ever  invade.  The  mountains  reared  their  solid  walls  to 
the  very  clouds,  as  barriers  to  further  progress ;  and  when  the 
venturous  foot  had  climbed  their  rugged  isides,  it  was  to  find 
other  ranges  of  interminable  length,  and  forbidding  grandeur. 
stretching  on  every  side,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  imagination  itself.  Great  chasms 
severed  their  continuity  only  to  speak  of  the  convulsive  throes 
by  which  they  had  been  upheaved ;  and  the  rushing  of  tlie 
torrent  as  it  rolled  far,  fur  beneath,  over  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments which  had  fallen  from  the  heights,  or  the  giant  skeletons 
wliich  protruded  from  their  wounded  sides,  were  like  the  teaw 
of  Niobe  over  hopeless  desolation.  Valleys  and  mountain 
tops  were  alike  clothed  with  trackless  forests,  which  not  only 
told  of  ages  of  past  seclusion,  but  offered  no  hope  of  future 
change.  The  giant  fathers  of  the  forest  thrust  their  riven 
heads  in  desolate  grandeur  above  the  leafy  garlands  of  the 
smaller  and  younger  growth  ;  while  the  rotting  trunks  of  still 
anterior  generations  told  of  the  ages  past  through  which  the 
same  silent  process  of  growth  and  decay  had  passed  without 
remission.  The  soft  covering  of  mosses  and  ferns  clothed  the 
black  and  smouldering  ruins  thus  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like 
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words  of  consolation  in  the  dreary  abodes  of  death.  It  was  a 
glorious  scene  of  mingled  majesty  and  ruin,  grandeur  and 
beauty,  progress  and  decay,  life  and  death.  Eock,  and  chasm, 
and  towering  height,  seemed  almost  floating  with  the  cease- 
less change  of  light  and  shade,  as  one  fleecy  cloud  cliasiug  an- 
other through  the  deep  ethereal  vault  above,  cast  its  rolling 
shadow  into  the  ocean  of  sunlight  which  bathed  in  glory  the 
sides  and  tops  of  the  everlasting  hills,  clad  in  varied  robes  of 
every  hue  of  that  living  green^  source  of  all  the  beauty  which, 
in  silent  yet  wondrous  power,  filled  the  eye  with  delight  as  it 
passed  with  renewed  animation  from  point  to  point.  A  solitary 
fly,  as  though  a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  passing  lightly  over 
the  bosom  of  the  pool  in  which  the  restless  water  gathered  up  in 
dark  determination  its  accumulating  power  ere  it  rushed  over  the 
precipice,  might  have  tempted  forth  the  speckled  trout  to  spring 
upon  its  prey,  and  thus  by  death,  proved  that  there  was  life,  even 
in  this  solitude.  The  shadows  of  evening  fell,  and  save  the  throb- 
bing of  the  heart  of  the  solitary  traveller  as  it  sent  the  vital  cur- 
rent in  its  ceaseless  course,  there  was  nothing  beneath  these  '^  roll- 
ing fires"  which  "  discover  the  sky"  above  him,  but  absolute 
repose.  The  mellow  light  of  the  fading  day,  as  it  rested  on  the 
brow  of  the  ranges  still  beyond ;  the  soft  radiance  of  the  cres- 
cent moon  as  it  floated  like  an  ark  of  silver  in  the  sea  of  golden 
glory ;  the  diamond  light  of  the  evening  star,  companion  of  its 
Way  through  the  limitless  expanse ;  all  spoke  in  strains  of 
holiest  melody  in  the  full  chorus  of  unutterable  praise.  Life 
was  there,  it  is  true,  but  its  presence  was  manifested  in  sublime 
silence.  Power  was  there,  the  result  of  that  life,  but  it  was  un- 
marked by  noise  or  excitement.  There  was  neither  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  to  interrupt  the  regular  application  of  an  energy 
more  potent  than  its  own ;  nor  the  intrusive  din  of  human 
activity,  so  boastful  in  its  petty  clatter;  still  there  was  that 
life  without  which  these  were  not. 

Years  have  passed.  The  deep  expanse  of  ether  still  spreads 
its  everlasting  arch  above ;  the  hills  in  their  strength  still  lift 
their  towering  heights  as  though  the  supporters  of  the  mystic 
dome ;  the  moon,  waxing  and  waning,  still  '^  hangs  like  a  gem 
on  the  brow  of  the  sky ;"  "  Hesperus  again  leads  forth  the 
starry  host ;"  that  glorious  light,  the  type  by  which  the  eternal 
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God  aJiadowa  forth  His  presence,  glows  yet  immntablerf  While 
thus  above,  all  remains  the  same,  what  a  change  has  passed 
below  1 

The  waters  still  flow,  but  in  artificial  channels;  trees,  ferns, 
and  mosses  have  yielded  their  places  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the 
valley,  to  well-trodden  streets  and  bustling  ways ;  solid  piles  of 
masonry  are  staid  against  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  and  re- 
tain within  their  fervid  centre  the  molten  ore  drawn  from  the 
entrails  of  that  mountain,  and  reduced  by  the  agency  of  its 
seams  of  coal ;  while  range  after  range  of  chimneys  throw  out 
their  gloomy  volumes  of  sooty  vapor  on  the  contaminated  air; 
and  the  clang  of  tlie  hammer,  the  jarring  of  the  iron  roll, 
combine  with  the  deep  diapason  of  the  thundering  explosion,  to 
drown  the  voice  of  man,  earnestly  engaged  in  that  labor  which 
is  his  allotted  portion,  his  blessing  or  his  curse.  And  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  has  wrought  the  change  ?  It  is  not  that  the 
noble  pines  and  hemlocks  which  clothed  the  hills  with  their 
beauty  and  still  gathered  the  air  by  the  vital  chemistry  of 
their  leaves  and  converted  .it  into  solid  wood,  have  fallen  be- 
neath the  axe,  and  been  floated  on  the  stream  to  the  marts 
of  commerce,  there  to  be  added  to  the  fleets  which  maintain 
the  connection  between  the  varied  portions  of  the  globe,  rather 
united  than  divided  by  the  rolling  sea,  so  much  does  its  flaid 
mass  facilitate  communication ;  this  would  have  left  desolation 
and  ruin  in  the  place  of  majesty  and  repose.  Deep  in  the 
counsels  of  eternitv,  before  man  was  created  in  the  imaire  of 
God,  lie  to  whom  the  end  is  known  from  the  beginning,  with 
wliom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  had  treasured  in  these 
mountain  sides  those  exhaustless  stores  of  the  Leaf  prodoxiU  of 
ages  in  which  man  did  not  draw  the  breath  of  life,  from  which 
luinian  ingenuity  and  human  industry  derive  so  rich  a  recom- 
pense for  toil,  and  on  which  they  depend  for  all  the  imple- 
ments by  which  that  toil  is  lightened  or  performed. 

Mile  upon  mile  of  superficial  extent,  fathom  after  fathom  of 
perpendicular  depth,  la^'er  superimposed  upon  layer,  is  found 
there  that  mineral  deposit  wo  call  coal,  which  proves  by  its 
chemical  composition  as  well  as  by  the  abundant  remains  em- 
bodied in  it,  its  vegetable  origin.  Still  the  question  may  be 
proposed,  even  granting  its  vegetable  origin.  Why  attribute  it 
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solely  to  the  Leaf?  The  answer  to  this  brings  ns  at  once  to  the 
point  of  our  observations.  The  Leaf  is  the  essential  part  of 
every  vegetable.  The  root,  the  stem,  the  branches,  where  they 
exist  at  all,  are  but  the  supports,  the  adjuncts,  and  the  products 
of  the  leaf.  The  lowest  grade,  or  rather  the  first  point  in  the 
scale  of  vegetation,  is  leaf  only,  with  a  radicle,  serving  merely, 
like  the  anchor  of  the  ship,  or  the  adherent  part  of  the  shell 
of  the  barnacle,  to  give  attachment  to  some  fixed  point,  and 
prevent  the  plant  from  being  the  sport  of  the  winds.  In  those 
monarchs  of  the  forest  and  the  field,  our  oaks  and  tulip  trees, 
our  maples  and  elms,  the  germ  in  which  they  have  their  ori- 
gin, is  but  a  series  of  leaf  within  leaf,  with  a  similar  radicle ; 
and  the  great  trunks,  and  roots,  and  branches  are  but  arrange- 
ments for  spreading  the  leaves  to  the  wind,  and  supplying  them 
with  that  moisture  which  is  essential  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  leaf.  These  consist  in  gathering  from 
the  atmosphere  that  minute  percentage  of  carbon  which  it  con- 
tains, and  converting  it,  either  directly  or  remotely,  into  those 
masses  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  are  essential  to  so  many 
of  our  domestic  comforts;  while  by  the  same  process,  with  that 
economy  which  marks  all  the  works  of  wisdom,  they  remove 
matters,  the  product  of  animal  life,  the  accumulation  of  which 
would  be  deleterious,  if  not  destructive.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  every  seed  consists  of  a  small 
germ,  its  essential  part,  in  which  dwells  its  vitality,  and  a  larger 
or  smaller  collection  of  matter  intended  for  the  nutriment  of 
this  germ  in  the  period  which  elapses  before  it  can  expand  its 
leaflet  to  the  air.  So  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  process 
of  growth  commences ;  and  it  would  go  on  unceasingly,  were 
it  not  for  that  peculiar  condition  which  attaches  to  all  life-pro- 
cesses, and  which  proves  beyond  a  question  their  derivative 
character — ^the  law  of  limitation.  Were  life  a  part  of  the 
Deity,  it  would  partake  of  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  its 
unlimited  extent.  The  processes  of  assimilation  being  inherent 
and  essential,  would  go  on  uninterruptedly  till,  by  ceaseless 
aggregation,  each  living  plant  and  animal  would  bo  limited 
only  by  contact  with  its  neighbor.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  each  one  has  its  well-known  boundary,  of  shape 
as  well  as  size ;  its  fixed  period  of  increment,  of  duration,  and 
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of  decay,  stamped  imtnntablj  on  the  germ  in  which  it  has  its 
origin,  depending  not  on  external  inflaences,  bnt  on  the  decree 
of  that  Wisdom  which,  when  each  typical  form  was  first  called 
into  existence,  determined  all  its  relations.  This  law  is  as 
strongly  impressed  on  the  little  germ  of  the  acorn,  the  embryo 
oak  of  our  own  land,  or  the  banyan  of  the  East,  which  is  to 
spread  its  branches  over  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
endure  through  centuries  of  years,  and  outlive  successive  gene- 
rations of  man,  as  it  is  upon  the  wheat,  which  shoots  one  leaf 
through  another  during  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  while  summer 
suns  and  showers  and  breezes  all  still  invite  to  continued 
growth,  protrudes  its  ear,  and  fills  its  grain,  and  droops  and 
lays  it  oa  the  earth  to  die  and  be  renewed,  and  thus  to  be  the 
type  and  seal  of  that  change  in  our  mortal  bodies,  of  which  we 
are  assured  by  that  Revelation  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed 
daily  by  the  scrutiny  of  science  into  the  mysteries  of  life  by 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

This  is  one  of  those  circumstances  to  the  importance  of  which 
familiarity  renders  us  inattentive.  Why  should  not  the  leaf 
continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  commences  ?  We  visit  the 
favorite  grove  to-day,  and  it  shoots  its  naked  branches  towards 
the  sky,  and  against  the  ruddy  light  of  the  western  horizou, 
they  stand  clearly  penciled  in  perfect  individual  distinctness, 
the  character  of  each  component  tree,  displayed  by  the  angle 
of  divarication  of  its  limbs ;  some  with  here  and  there  a  branch 
without  minute  divisions ;  others  thick  clothed  with  branch- 
lets,  some  with  pendent,  some  with  horizontal,  and  others  with 
uplifted  limbs.  A  week  of  genial  breezes  and  invigorating 
suns  has  thickened  them  with  buds,  and  another  has  covered 
them  with  umbrageous  foliage.  In  still  another  week,  each 
leaf  has  attained  its  perfection ;  and  the  rain  which  falls,  and 
the  breezes  which  agitate,  and  ,the  sun  which  glances  among 
them  with  varying  light  and  shade,  still  unchanging,  they  know 
no  addition  to  their  size.  New  leaves  may  for  a  time  be  add- 
ed at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  are  prolonged  inch  by 
inch  ;  but  each  of  these  new  leaves  reaches  the  size  of  its  pre- 
decessor, and  there  stops,  while  the  same  law  determines  as 
positively  the  area  of  the  branches.  Nor  does  this  law  of 
limitation  operate  only  on  the  size.    The  sluipc  is  as  well  de- 
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termined  as  the  size.  Whfle  every  one  is  £uniliar  with  the 
peculiar  and  fixed  forms  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  adorn 
onr  own  gronnds  or  walks,  the  scientific  student  will,  finom  a 
single  leaf,  determine  the  character  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
grew  in  some  remote  land,  with  almost  as  much  precision  as 
the  comparative  anatomist  can  recompose  the  skeleton  of  the 
extinct  animal,  by  the  inspection  of  a  bone,  and  clothe  it  with 
flesh,  and  describe  its  food  and  habits  of  life. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  modem  metaphysical  writers,  McCosli, 
in  his  work  on  typical  forms,  has  presented  strong  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  form  of  the  tree  and  that  of  the  leaf,  bear  a 
dose  resemblance — are,  indeed,  the  analogues  of  each  other ; 
so  that  the  mere  inspection  of  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  footstalk  divaricates  in  its  substance,  will 
enable  us  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  tree  and  the  method  in 
which  its  branches  are  given  off  from  the  trunk,  and  these  are 
again  divided.  We  have  not  been  able  to  press  the  examina- 
tion of  this  assertion  to  a  full  demonstration  or  refutation,  but 
have  found  much  to  give  probability  to  the  statement  One 
general  fact  may  at  least  be  safely  adduced,  and  from  this  we 
may  infer  the  value  which  belongs  to  the  theory.  There  are 
known  to  botanists  two  grand  divisions  of  plants  founded  on 
the  mode  of  nutrition,  the  one  called  endogenous^  because  they 
increase  from  within  outward ;  and  the  other  exogenous^  because 
the  new  growth  is  suppKed  on  the  circumference  of  the  trunk, 
external  to  the  old.  In  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  cen- 
tral nerve  dividing  or  ramifying  through  its  substance  in  the 
manner  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  as  found  in  our  own 
trees,  varying  in  the  mode  of  divergence  and  ramification  in 
each,  corresponding  with  the  branching  of  the,  tree  itself;  while 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  supported  by  nerves  which,  starting 
from  one  common  point,  run  in  curved  lines  parallel  to  the 
margins  of  the  leaf,  or  nearly  so.  These  varieties  correspond 
also  with  another  natural  division  of  plants  into  mono-cotyle- 
donSj  and  di-coiyledans.  The  first,  having  its  nutriment  for 
the  germ  treasured  in  one  receptacle,  and  the  other  in  two  di- 
visions. The  same  breeze  fans,  the  same  sun  lights  and  warms, 
the  same  soil  supports  the  two,  side  by  side.    The  power  of  the 
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Creator  has  stamped  on  each  its  law  ofUfe;  and  from  that  law 
it  never  has  and  never  will  depart. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  plants  which  clothe  the 
earth  with  beauty,  and  on  which  the  higher  grades  of  life  are 
dependent,  mosses,  ferns,  and  grasses,  the  leaf  and  its  append- 
ages alone  are  found ;  while  the  destruction  of  our  beautiful 
shade-trees,  by  the  stripping  off  their  leaves  by  the  caterpillars, 
affords  a  too  familiar  illustration  of  the  importance  of  that  part  of 
the  plant  even  in  the  loftier  species.  It  is  not  that  the  life  of  the 
tree  is  deposited  in  the  leaf  alone.  That  is  unquestionably  dis- 
tributed in  various  degrees  through  every  part  of  the  plant ; 
and  not  only  in  various  degrees  as  regards  the  part  of  each  in- 
dividual plant,  but  with  varying  power  in  different  species. 
Thus,  while  in  some  it  is  so  extensively  diffused  that  each  part 
has  a  reproductive  power ;  and  new  plants  may  be  produced 
indefinitely  by  the  mere  process  of  division  and  setting  the 
slips;  in  others  the  destruction  of  the  entire  plant  above 
ground,  is  followed  by  the  sending  forth  new  shoots  from  the 
stump  which  is  left ;  and  in  others  still,  the  power  of  reproduc- 
tion appears  to  reside  most  strongly  in  the  roots,  from  which 
new  plants  are  perpetually  being  protruded  through  the  soil, 
till  the  parent  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  its  offspring.  This 
vital  force  is  also  displayed  by  the  facility  with  which  new 
buds  are  formed,  and  expand  into  leaves ;  when,  by  any  purely 
external  influence  they  have  been  removed ;  while  tiie  limit 
of  its  power  is  manifested  by  the  certain  destruction  of  the 
life  of  the  whole  plant,  if  this  process  is  too  often  repeated. 
McCosh  says,  "  The  leaf  is  the  only  msential  typical  appendage 
of  the  vegetable  organism ;"  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
subject,  adds :  "Variety  of  form,  and  diversity  of  size  in  the 
foliage  of  our  forest  trees,  add  to  the  aesthetic  feelings  called 
forth  by  the  umbrageous  canopy  of  the  vegetable  world.  Onr 
pleasure  and  admiration  are  greatly  enhanced  when  we  proceed 
to  examine  more  minutely  the  disposition  of  the  several  parts. 
A  casual  glance,  indeed,  at  a  tree  in  full  leaf,  might  leave  upon 
the  mind  the  impression  that  its  parts  were  arranged  according 
to  no  law ;  but  this  arises  from  the  exuberance  of  the  leafy 
covering,  hiding  the  wonderful  method  in  the  structure.  A 
careful  examination  will  [soon  reveal  to  us  that  vegetable  ar- 
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rangements  are  subject  to  mathematical  laws,  not  less  exact 
in  themselves  (though  admitting  for  special  ends  of  wider  devi- 
ation) than  those  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  planets 
in  their  spheres." 

The  leaves  of  a  plant  are  of  various  shapes  and  appearance, 
each  species  of  plant  having  its  fixed  size  and  shape  which 
knows  no  variation.  Yet  every  leaf  is  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  the  branch  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  of  which 
it  is  indeed  merely  a  prolongation.  The  vessels  and  fibres  di- 
vide in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  according  to  the  law  of 
analogy  of  McCosh,  forming  the  veining  or  skeleton  of  the 
leaf,  the  intervals  being  filled  by  the  cellular  structure  known 
as  the  parenchyma.  The  whole  of  this  structure  is  enveloped 
in  the  epidermis  or  cuticle,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
branch.  Between  the  two  layers  of  cuticle  the  substance  of 
the  leaf  is  of  various  thickness,  and  is  on  the  upper  part  con- 
tinuous with  the  inner  structure  of  the  twig,  while  the  lower 
part  is  also  continuous  with  tlie  external  part  of  the  branch  ; 
so  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  be  proper  to  speak  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  being  continuous  witli  the  wood,  and 
the  inferior  face  with  the  bark. 

The  cuticle  of  the  two  surfaces  differs  also  essentially  in  its 
structure. 

In  those  plants  whose  leaves  float  on  the  atmosphere,  there 
are  on  the  lower  side  many  openings,  called  stomata  or  months* 
and  there  are  also  hairs  and  scales  which  are  not  found  at  all, 
or  much  less  frequently,  on  the  upper  surface.  These  stomata  or 
openings  are  found,  on  the  contrary,  on  thet^er  surface  in  those 
plants  whose  leaves  float  on  the  water,  and  in  both  classes  of 
leaves  they  are  only  found  in  that  portion  of  the  surface  which 
corresponds  with  the  cellular  structure,  and  not  over  the  vessels 
and  fibres.  This  cellular  structure,  or  parenchyma  of  the  leaf, 
is  distributed  in  two  layers,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  in  both  ol 
which  the  cells  of  which  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  composed, 
are  filled  with  a  green  matter,  though  tliese  cells  have  differ- 
ent forms  and  different  functions.  The  horizontal  cells  repre- 
sent the  cuticle,  immediately  beneath  which  are  two  layers  of 
oblong  cells  having  their  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  pressed  closely  together,  leaving  only  very 
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small  and  unfreqnent  openings  between  them.  The  cells  of  the 
lower  layer  are  less  regular,  and  leave  frequent  spaces  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  forming  thus  a  spongy  tissue. 
Many  of  these  openings  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cu- 
ticle, and  correspond  with  the  stomata  or  mouths.  This  struc- 
ture, nniform  in  itself,  varies  in  the  proportions  in  different  plants, 
some  leaves  being  thick  and  succulent,  and  others  thin  and  dry. 
It  is  not  essential  to  our  object  to  give  any  attention  to  this 
diversity,  nor  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  shape  by  which  our 
sense  of  sight  is  gratified,  and  which  is  always  in  harmonious 
accord  with  the  character  of  the  plant  or  tree ;  the  purpose  the 
leaf  is  designed  and  adapted  to  fulfill  being  entirely  independent 
of  this  arrangement.  The  growth  of  every  plant  depends  on  the 
performance  of  the  three  functions  of  absorption^  circulation^ 
and  nutritionj  to  each  of  which  the  leaf  is  essential,  however 
great  may  be  the  size  of  the  trunk  or  the  extent  of  the 
branches.  In  the  mosses,  as  has  been  observed  already,  the 
filaments  which  correspond  to  the  roots  of  larger  plants,  serve 
only  as  means  of  attachment,  the  nourishment  being  derived 
wholly  from  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  absorption  by  the 
leaves  of  which  the  plant  consists  entirely.  As  we  ascend  in 
the  scale,  however,  these  roots  become  more  important  as  the 
agents  by  means  of  which  water,  holding  certain  salts  in 
solution,  is  taken  up  from  the  earth  to  which  they  hold  the 
plant  attached.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
entire  nutriment  of  plants  is  derived  from  this  source,  and 
that  the  roots  absorb,  by  their  own  inherent  power,  and  supply 
the  nutriment  to  the  trunk  and  leaves.  Tliat  this  is  not  uni- 
versally the  case,  is  proven  by  the  instances  already  given  of 
mosses  and  ferns  growing  on  rocks,  and  stones,  and  fence-rails, 
which  can  afibrd  no  moisture,  and  still  more  strongly  by  the 
case  of  those  plants,  the  tribe  of  cactus,  which,  growing  in  an 
arid  soil,  can  derive  no  fluid  from  that  source ;  and  also  by 
those  orchids,  or  parasitic  plants,  formerly  called  air  plants,  be- 
cause they  depend  entirely  for  their  nutriment  on  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  hang.  Now  these,  like  the  mosses,  are  merely 
leaves  made  up  of  cells,  and  receive  nothing  but  support 
from  the  root  But  whether  absorbed  from  the  earth  or 
atmosphere,  the  fluid,  witli  the  saline  constituents,  must  be 
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circulated  throngh  the  entire  organism  of  the  vegetable,  what- 
ever shape  or  size  this  organism  may  assnme.  And  here  we 
have  at  once  to  resort  to  the  agency  of  the  leaves.  There  is 
no  room  for  any  dispute  about  the  mode  in  which  this  is  per- 
formed in  the  cactuses,  and  mosses,  and  orchids,  whose  leaves 
spring  immediately  from  the  root  or  fibrous  attachment  There 
are  other  plants,  however,  in  which  the  distance  between  the 
leaves  and  these  organs  of  attachment  and  absorption  is  so 
great  that  it  would  appear  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  exert 
any  influence  at  so  remote  a  position.  There  is  a  species  of 
rattan,  for  example,  called  the  cable  palm,  the  stalk  of  which 
attains  a  length  of  500  feet ;  and  the  vine  of  our  own  forests  is 
often  but  little  shorter,  stretching  its  dry  and  apparently  lifeless 
length  from  tree  to*  tree  till  it  spreads  its  leaf  to  the  light  and 
air  above.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  influence 
by  which  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  is  effected  It  must  now, 
however,  be  admitted  that  it  depends  on  the  vUal  force  of  the 
plant ;  and  this  unquestionably  is  most  active  in  the  buds  and 
leaves.  A  very  simple  experiment  will  afford  satisfactory 
proof  of  this  fact  Let  one  branch  of  a  vine  be  lefl;  during 
the  winter  exposed  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  open  air,  by 
which  the  life  of  the  leaves  is  destroyed,  and  that  of  the  buds 
and  terminal  branches  rendered  torpid  ;  and  another  be  taken 
into  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  hot-house.  While  the  former 
remains  apparently  dead,  the  vital  functions  of  the  latter  are 
actively  performed,  the  roots  absorbing  moisture  and  the 
vessels  of  the  stem  transmitting  it  only  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  required  to  support  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
growth,  which  are  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  heat  to 
which  the  end  of  the  branch  is  subjected.  The  leaves 
elaborate  the  fluid  by  which  the  whole  plant  is  nour- 
ished. The  roots  themselves  are  dependent  for  their  nutrition 
on  this  action  of  the  leaves.  Careful  examination  of  the  usual 
phenomena  of  renewed  vegetation  in  the  spring  proves  the  same 
fact  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  upward  flow  begins 
near  the  buds,  and  may  be  observed  progressively  backwards 
through  the  branches,  trunks,  and  roots ;  not  occurring  in  the 
latter  till  the  superincumbent  column  of  fluid  has  been  dis- 
posed o£    It  is  impossible  to  cast  our  eye  on  one  of  the  noble 
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oaks  which  are  found  the  glory  of  onr  vegetable  creation, 
withoat  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  amonnt  of  force 
constantly  expended  in  transmitting  through  its  great  trunk  to 
its  remote  and  elevated  branches  and  wide-spread  foliage,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  is  necessary  for  its  support.  The  de- 
mand is  unceasing  during  the  period  of  vital  activity,  and  the 
most  powerful  hydraulic  press  would  hardly  furnish  the  need- 
ful power.  By  cutting  off  one  branch  of  a  vine  and  adapting 
to  the  cut  extremity  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  Mr.  Hales 
found  in  that  case  die  power  was  sufBcient  to  raise  the  mer- 
cury nearly  forty  inches.  No  such  force  could  be  employed 
firom  below  as  would  carry  this  fluid  to  the  lofty  crown  which 
while  it  adorns  that  trunk  on  which  we  rely  for  so  many  nse- 
fxil  processes,  supplies  by  its  own  silent,  but  incalculable  force, 
the  power  by  which  each  part  has  been  raised  in  opposition  to 
that  force  of  gravitation  to  which  all  such  matter  is  subject 
"It  can  scarcely,  then,"  (says  the  highest  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject,) "  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  demand  for  fluid  occasioned 
by  the  vital  processes  which  take  place  in  the  leave^y  is  the 
essential  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  its  removal  by  tlie 
leaves  above."  That  this  circulation  is  not  dependent  on  the 
mere  pressure  from  behind  of  the  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  life  power  of  the  plant  was 
seated,  a,s  it  is  by  many  supposed  to  be,  in  the  root,  is  evident 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  formative  processes — in 
other  words,  it  depends  on  the  vital  energy.  Professor  Draper, 
of  New- York,  has,  it  is  true,  shown  by  experiments  on  inor- 
ganic bodies,  that  if  a  porous  structure  be  saturated  with  a 
fluid  for  which  it  has  but  little  attraction,  and  another  fluid  for 
which  it  has  a  greater  affinity  bo  presented,  the  first  will  be 
driven  out  .before  the  other.  Now  this  has  been  supposed  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
fluids  are  kept  circulating  in  the  trunks,  and  branches,  and 
leaves  of  our  vegetable  world.  "  If,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter, "  in  its  passage  through  the  porous  solid,  the  liquid  un- 
dergo such  a  change  that  its  affinity  be  diminished,  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  principle  just  explained,  it  must  be 
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driven  out  by  a  fresh  supply  of  the  original  fluid ;  and  that 
thus  a  continual  movement  in  the  same  direction  would  be 
produced.    Now  this  is  precisely  what  seems  to  take  place  in 
an  organized  tissue  which  is  permeated  by  a  fluid  between 
whose  particles  and  those  of  the  tissue  which  it  penetrates, 
affinities  exist,  which  are  concerned  in  the  formative  changes 
that  take  place  during  its  circulation.    Hence  these  affinities 
are  continually  being  newly  developed  by  acta  of  growth  as 
fast  as  those  which  previously  existed,  are  satisfied  or  neutral- 
ized by  the  changes  that  have  already  occurred ;  and  thus,  in 
the  circulation  of  nutritive  fluid,  there  is  a  constant  attraction 
of  its  particles  toward  the  walls  of  tlie  vessels,  and  a  continual 
.  series  of  changes  produced  in  the  fluids  as  the  result  of  that 
attraction."    "  The  source  of  the  movement  being  thus  attri- 
butable to  ^^formaiive  actions  to  which  it  is  subservient,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  be  affected  by  any  external  agencies 
which  quicken  or  retard  these ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  cold,  and  electricity  upon  the  rate  of  flow 
seems  most  readily  explicable."    This  solution,  however,  is 
still  deflcient    It  is  true,  formative  processes  and   action 
are    mentioned    as    the    cause    of   the    circulation    by  the 
changes  thus  effected  in  the  sap.    Wo  must,  however,  ad- 
vance still  a  further  step,   and   inquire  what  is  the  cause 
of  these   formative  processes   and  actions?     And  to   this 
question  no  reply  can  be  given  but  that  vital  property  with 
which  each  plant  is  endowed ;  which  it  must  have  received 
from  some  external  source ;  which  regulates  and  controls  all 
these  formative  actions,  and  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  a 
higher  law,  by  which  its  own  actions  are  controlled.    A  very 
familiar  fact  will  elucidate  this.    Scarcely  has  the  snow  soft- 
ened under  the  dissolving  power  of  the  returning  sun,  and  the 
icy  fetters  of  the  soil  been  loosened,  when  the  frail  head  of 
the  beautiful  and  delicate-looking,  but  warm-hearted  and  ven- 
turous snow  drop, is  thrust  up  into  the  fi*osty  air;  while  within 
an  inappreciably  small  distance  the  roots  of  the  solidago  rest 
beneath  the  soil,  till  the  prolonged  heat  of  six  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  stimulates  its  vital  energy  into  activity,  and  it  at 
length  raises  aloft  the  glorious  golden  crown  which  ornaments 
our  feace-corners  and  vacant  fields  during  tiie  months  of 
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autumn.  What  but  a  fixed  character  of  its  own  vital  princi- 
ple would  cause  this  difference  ?  What,  again,  but  an  inher- 
ent vital  power  can  account  for  the  vastly  increased  energy  of 
formative  action  at  certain  periods,  when  the  work  of  repro- 
duction is  about  being  accomplished,  or  when  new  branches 
are  to  be  added  to  the  former  growth?  But  though  the 
power  which  excites  absorption  is  not  limited  to  the  spon- 
gioles  which  terminate  the  ropts,  absorption  is  unquestioDa- 
bly  chiefly  effected  through  their  agency;  and  with  the 
water  thus  taken  into  the  vessels  some  saline  ingredients 
are  also  imbibed,  which  by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant 
are  converted  into  those  materials  by  which  the  nutritive  forces 
are  supplied ;  and  the  circulation  of  these  fluids  is  dependent 
not  exclusively  on  the  leaves  but  on  the  vital  power  everywhere 
diffused  throughout  the  organism,  and  on  the  nutritive  processes 
which  are  owing  to  this  vital  force.  This  vital  power  resides  chief- 
ly, however,  in  the  buds  and  leaves.  It  is  not,  however,  merely 
in  causing  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  absorbed  by  the  spongioles 
of  the  root,  that  this  vital  force  which  operates  so  strongly  in 
the  leaf  structure  is  expended.  The  most  astonbhing  effect  it 
produces,  and  that  to  which  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed, 
is  that  process  by  which  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  great  expanse  of  surface  which  is,  through  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  leaf,  exposed  to  that  compound 
fluid,  and  is  converted  in  the  leaf  into  the  material  from  which 
the  entire  growth  of  the  plant  is  supplied.  Tliis  material  is  so 
acted  upon  by  the  living  power  of  the  leaf  that  it  is  not  as 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  nor  as  carbon, 
the  base  of  that  gas,  and  which  it  is  again  ultimately  to  be- 
come, but  as  starch,  and  gum,  and  sugar  tliat  it  flows  in  cease- 
less current  backward.  Mingled  with  these,  is  also  found  the 
peculiar  secretion  of  each  plant.  In  some  it  is  charged  with 
healing  power  for  man's  diseases,  as  the  priceless  cinchonic 
preparations,  the  camphor,  the  opium,  {Dei  inagnum  donum^  as 
it  has  well  been  called.  Others  are  equally  loaded  with  princi- 
ples destructive  of  life  to  man  or  brute.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  the  wonders  of  this  vital  force  are  more  strikingly  dis- 
played than  in  this  fixed  character  of  the  products  of  plants, 
varying  as  they  do  from  each  other,  though  drawn  from  the 
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same  atmosphere,  by  plants  growing  in  the  same  soil,  and  each 
transmitting  in  unbroken  and  unchanged  character  its  own 
peculiarity  from  generation  to  generation.    That  these  changes 
are  all  produced  in  the  leaves,  is  proven  not  only  by  their  ces- 
sation when  these  are  stripped  from  the  plant,  but  most  unde- 
niably in  the  case  of  some  plants  which  have  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  by  which  the  fluids  are  carried  to  the  leaves 
that  it  is  practicable  to  draw  from  them  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fluid  to  satisfy  thirst — and  it  is  found  limpid  and  grateful ;  while 
in  other  vessels  of  the  same  stem  flow  the  elaborated  fluids  pe- 
culiar to  the  plant,  acrid  and  nauseous.    A  still  more  familiar 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  formative  processes  take  place 
in  the  leaves,  is  found  subject  to  daily  observation  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  layers  of  augmented  growth  accumulate  about 
the  obstacles  to  growth  opposed  by  the  pavements  around  our 
shade  trees  in  the  street ;  the  accumulation  running  over,  as  it 
were,  from  above,  instead  of  thrusting  up  the  impediment  from 
below.    A  still  more  forcible  and  most  beautiful  illustration  is 
furnished  by  the  well-known  results  of  grafimg  and  budding^  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  tree  are  found  to  reside  in  a  single'  bud, 
which,  transferred  to  the  limb  or  trunk  of  another  tree,  receives 
the  moisture  imbibed  from  the  soil  unchanged  by  the  vessels 
through  which  it  passes,  till,  reaching  the  terminal  leaves,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  peculiar  vital  principle  seated  in  tliem,  caus- 
ing the  flower  and  fruit  to  retain  the  character  of  the  original 
plant  while  supported  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  fluids 
by  a  different  stock.    Thus  pears  are  produced  on  branches  of 
stocks  of  quince,  and  all  the  varied  hues  and  odors  of  our  nu- 
merous roses  may  be  found   crowning  with  their  glorious 
beauty  one  common  stock.    The  York  and  Lancaster  in  peace- 
ful disunion^  united  yet  divided,  ut  decet  sorortbus. 

There  are,  however,  other  and  equally  important  functions 
which  are  performed  by  the  leaves  alone,  or  by  them  chiefly. 
These  are  Exhalation  and  Respiration^  as  it  has  been  impro- 
perly named ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  these  most  important 
functions,  our  attention  must  now  be  turned  cui*sorily  before 
drawing  these  remarks  to  a  close.  The  amount  and  character 
of  the  fluid  exhaled  or  given  off  by  the  leaves  of  plants  must 
have  been  so  great  as  to  be  utterly  destnictive  to  them,  had 
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not  a  check  been  interposed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  external 
cells  into  a  more  condensed  tissue  or  cuticle,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  The  walls  of  these  cells  are  thickened,  especially  on 
the  side  next  the  atmosphere,  where  they  are  of  a  waxy  nature ; 
and  therefore  less  permeable.    By  a  beautiful  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  made  to  dwell,  this  cuticle  in 
tropical  plants  consists  of  several  layers  of  these  cells  ;  an  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  the  common  oleander,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  plants  designed  for  temperate  latitudes  there  is  but  a  single 
layer,  and  those  less  resisting.    The  stomata,  or  mouths  already 
alluded  to,  are  openings  through  this  cuticle,  and  they  commu- 
nicate with  spaces  on  the  inner  parenchyma  of  the  leaf.     They 
are  not  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants  which  grow  in  darkness ; 
nor  on  roots,  nor  on  the  ribs  of  leaves ;  they  are  most  abund- 
ant on  the  lower  surface ;  except  in  the  case  of  those  leaves 
which  float  on  water ;  and  then  they  are  found  on  the  upper 
side ;  while  on  grasses  and  other  plants  whose  leaves  stand 
nearly  perpendicular,  they  are  found  on  both  sides.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  fewer  than  160,000  of  them  are  found  on  every 
square  inch  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  garden  hydran- 
gea ;  while  in  those  plants  which  are  designed  to  exist  in  hot 
and  dry  Situations  they  are  entirely  wanting.    It  is  from  these 
openings  that  exhalation  is  eflfected,  and  that  by  a  vital  process 
and  not  by  simple  evaporation.     It  is  somewhat  influenced  bv 
temperature  and  greatly  by  solar  li{iht.    The  quantity  of  fluid 
discharged  varies  much  in  diff'erent  plants.    Thus  a  cabbage 
has  been  known  to  exhale  as  much  as  25  ounces  per  day  ;  and 
by  an  estimate  which  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  exaggerated, 
since  it  is  founded  on  a  partial  observation,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  an  acre  of  grass  exhaled  not  less  than  6W0  quarts  or  50 
barrels  of  fluid  in  the  same  time.    This  fluid  consists  of  nearly 
pure  water ;  and  varies  but  little  in  taste  or  color,  no  matter  how 
materially  may  be  the  difference  in  the  peculiar  secretion  and 
consequent  odor  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  it.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  which  has  been  observed,  is,  that  artificial 
light  does  not  exert  the  same  influence  on  this  function  as  so- 
lar, and  that  tliis  acts  by  its  illuminating  and  not  its  heating 
rays.     The  amount  of  fluid  taken  in  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
that  of  carbon  absorbed  by  the  green  matter  of  the  leaves,  from 
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the  air,  is  always  in  accurate  proportion  to  the  freedom  of  this 
exhalation.     We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  functions  of  the  plant ;  that  for  or  by 
which  all  the  others  exist,  and  that  which  has  especial  relation 
to  the  point  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  prominently  in  view : 
the  formation  of  the  solid  matter  which  constitutes  the  wood 
of  the  present  period,  and  the  coal  of  a  former  period,  from  the 
gaseous  elements  around  us.    We  are  all  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  reduction  of  the  solid  to  the  gaseous,  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  our  many  cords  of  wood  and  tons  of  coal  under  the 
process  of  combustion  in  the  various  arrangements  for  creating 
heat  for  our  locomotive  and  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  our  domestic  economy.    The  process  of  recomposition 
we  overlook ;  yet  every  solid  inch  of  oak  or  pine,  and  all  the 
million  tons  of  grass  and  com,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  assume  the  solid  and  ponderous  form  which  renders 
their  existence  appreciable  by  touch,  are    now  due  to  this 
absorption  of  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  which  has  been 
called  improperly  the   respiration   of  plants;   and    so  also 
were  the  incalculable  quantities  of  carbon  which  compose 
the  riches  of  those  coal-fields  found  diflfused  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  everywhere  accessible,  yet  everywhere  requiring  in 
greater  or  less  degree  the  exertion  of  man's  reason  to  make 
them  available  for  his  comfort  and  profit.    The  separation  of 
this  carbon  from  the  atmosphere  is  effected  by  the  power,  with 
which  the  green  surfaces  of  plants  are  endowed  ;  of  decompos- 
ing, under  the  stimulus  of  light,  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in 
the  air  or  in  the  liquids  absorbed  through  these  roots,  retaining 
or  fixing  the  carbon  while  they  set  free  the  oxygen  which  had 
been  combined  with  it  and  gave  it  its  gaseous  form.    The 
entire  mass  of  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at 
any  given  period,  is  dependent  upon  the  minute  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere  which  is 
not  at  present  above  four  parts  in  every  ten  thousand.    It  has 
been  ascertained,  however,  by  direct  experiment,  that  pla/nts 
will  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  containing  six  or  eight  per  cent 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  even  more,  so  long  as  they  are  exposed  to 
strong  «un-light,  while  the  soft  and  woodless  shoot  which  is 
sent  ever  onward  in  search  of  the  fsunt  glimmer  of  light  ad- 
VoL.  IV.-41 
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mitted  to  our  caves  and  root-houses,  unable  to  uphold  its  own 
weight,  saturated  with  fluid,  but  with  no  woody  or  carbonace- 
ous deposit,  proves  the  necessity  to  healthful  vital  action,  of 
that  light  which  was  first  of  created    things.      The    most 
rational  worship  which  is    not    kindled  by  the   live    coal 
from   the  altar  of  revelation,  is  that  paid  to  that  visible 
source  of  light  by  which  all  these  wonders  of  life  are  set 
in  motion  and  maintained  in  ceaseless  activity ;  and  tliere  is 
no  race  of  men  unenlightened  by  Revelation,  of  loftier  intel- 
lectual endowment  or  higher  moral  principle,  than  those  among 
whom  this  ancient  idolatry  still  lingers.    The  floating  islands 
found  on  the  Lake  Salfatara  in  Italy  afford  an  example  of  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid.    These  islands  consist,  chiefly,  of  conferrae  and 
other  simple  cellular  plants,  which  are  copiously  supplied  with 
nutriment  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  constantly  escap- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     M.  Brogniant  has  founded 
on  these  well-ascertained  facts  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  by 
which  the  formation  of  coal-fields  by  vegetable  processes  is  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  entire  absence  from  them  of  all  animal  relics 
accounted  for.     He  supposes  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  growth  of 
those  enormous  primeval  forests  which  supplied  the  materials 
of  the  coal  formation,  the  atmosphere  was  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  well  as  with  humidity,  and  tliat  from 
these  sources,  to  which  we  may  suppose  a  more  intense  solar 
illumination  to  have  been  added,  the  giant  ferns,  lycopodiaceae 
and  conifera,  whose  relics  arc  found  in  this  formation,  vere  en- 
abled to   attain   their   enormous   development,  fulfilling  the 
double  part  of  preparing  the  atmosphere  for  the  existence  of 
animals,  by  the  separation  and  consolidation  of  the  carbonic 
acid ;  and  providing  for  man  that  which  was  essential  to  his 
intellectual  development  as  well  as  animal  existence.     Can  we 
withhold  the  devout  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist  with  his  vastly 
more  limited  observation  :  "  O  Lord,  our  Governor,  how  won- 
drous are  Thy  works  ;  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all." 

By  the  rapid  glance  thus  cast  over  the  subject,  we  have 
proved  that  in  the  record  of  the  creation  given  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  Moses,  the  relation  of  the  several  stages  to  each 
other  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  result  at  which  we  are 
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enabled  to  arrive,  by  an  analysis  of  the  facts  as  they  now  exist 
around  us.     LigJU^  without  which  life  can  not  exist,  was  first 
created,  then  the  chaotic  mass  separated  into  solid  and  fluid 
portions,  and  then  was  called  into  existence  that  vital  princi- 
ple, the  lowest  form  of  which  is  found  in  leaves,  by  the  agency 
of  which  there  was  treasured  up  those  rich  stores  of  material 
from  which  were  to  be  developed  those  high  intellectual  re- 
sults which  man  only  can  produce,  and  to  the  production 
of  which  all  the  lower  grades  of  creation  were  absolutely 
necessary.    *We  have  yet,  however,  only  reached  the  outward 
edge  of  the  subject.    The  greatest  of  philosophers,  at  the  close 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
asserted  that  he  felt  like  a  child  upon  the  shore,  playing  with 
the  shells  and  pebbles  cast  upon  the  beach,  but  ignorant  of  the 
mysteries  concealed  beneath  the  bosom  of  the  waves.     Equally 
hidden  from  our  still  later  and  more  minute  examination,  are 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  leaf.    The  exquisite  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  the  structure,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  shape  and 
character  of  the  living  leaf,  cover  up  many  things  which  chal- 
lenge our  investigation,  and  will  abundantly  repay  the  most  as- 
siduous scrutiny.     Whether  studied  by  the  brook  or  in  the  wil- 
derness, or  in  the  garden,  or  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  glass 
in  the  cabinet.  Leaves  and  their  products  offer  an  exhaustless 
subject  for  observation.     Or  if  we  look  back  through  the  long 
vista  of  ages  to  the  period  when  they  budded  and  decayed  as 
the  appointed  agents  for  preparing  the  treasures  which  now 
supply  the  material  for  human  comfort,  the  support,  indeed,  of 
human  existence,  we  find  subjects  for  contemplation  than  which 
nothing  is  more  sublime.    The  vegetable  origin  of  the  immense 
coal-fields  is  placed  beyond  all  question.    The  manner  in  which 
the  transition  was  effected,  has  thus  far  eluded  our  investiga- 
tion.    We  know  by  actual  experience,  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  could  not  produce  at  one  time  the  various  supplies  for 
the  support  of  its  population,  and  the  material  for  combustion 
which  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  art  and  commerce,  by 
which  man  lives.     And  we  are  obliged  humbly  to  bow  in 
adoration  at  the  wisdom  which  devised,  and  the  power  which  ex- 
ecuted a  plan  so  perfect,  yet  so  far  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  are  lost  in  wonder  whec  we  think  of  the  extent  of  sorface 
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covered  by  these  relics  of  primeval  forests,  lying  layer  upon 
layer  over  miles  of  superficial  surface.  Nor  has  human  reason 
ever  proposed  a  hint  having  any  basis  on  which  to  repose,  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  question,  how  the  change  was  effected 
by  which  the  perishable  wood  was  converted  into  imperishable 
coal. 

We  started  with  the  rejection  of  the  vain  philosophy  which 
would  degrade  the  Deity  by  the  attempt  to  elevate  matter,  in 
all  its  forms,  but  especially  in  its  varied  animated  shapes,  into 
mere  parts  of  His  all-pervading  essence,  not  even  segregated 
for  a  time,  but  now  and  eternally,  in  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future  infinity,  one  living  all-pervading  God,  not  riding  on  the 
whirlwind  and  directing  the  storm,  not  making  the  clouds  His 
chariots,  and  walking  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  not  causing 
the  valleys  to  laugh  and  sing,  and  to  bring  forth  grass  for  the 
beast,  and  com  and  wine  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man ; 
while  the  seas,  as  they  roll  their  surging  waves,  thus  clap  their 
hands  to  His  glory — but  making 

*' All  but  the  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 
That  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part; 
As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
Asjfull  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums ; 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all  I" 

This  system  involves  this  essential  soul  in  the  Paihic 
conditions  by  which  all  created  beings  are  influenced,  and  to 
which  they  are  inseparably  conjoined.  We  may,  ere  we  con- 
clude, derive  from  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  to  our 
notice,  lessons  of  wisdom  which  shall  guard  us  equally  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  still  more  ancient  and  wider  spread  system 
of  error  which,  though  not  clothed  in  the  fascinating  dress  of 
Inodem  poetry,  has  its  foundation  in  certain  principles  of  our 
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mental  organization,  which  are  everywhere  operative,  and 
which  modern  hostility  to  Bevelation  has  again  revived.     By 
this  system  of  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  the  Author  and 
Creator  of  all  this  wondrous  arrangement  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  beauty,  is  made  to  sit  apart,  in  senseless  vacuity,  apathetic^ 
unmoved  by  the  inward  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and 
beauty,  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  the  Cosmos,  which, 
springing  into  spontaneous  existence  by  the  living  action  of 
the  great  I  AM,  was  displayed  for  the  admiration  and  enjoy- 
ment of  those  infinite  grades  of  principalities  and  powers,  an- 
gels, spirits,  intellectual  beings,  and  animated  creatures,  which, 
starting  from  the  footstool  of  His  throne,  descend,  in  ever- 
mingling  shades  and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  down  to  that 
point   below  which  reason   and   observation  can  no   more 
descend,  than    they  can  ascend  from  that   same    footstool 
and  embrace  the  Infinite  EQmself.    It  represents  Him  as 
being  equally  indifferent  to  the  death    and  woe,   the  de- 
ranged   intelligence,  the  misapplied   power,  the    perverted 
will,  the  estranged  affections  which  sin  has  introduced  to  mar 
the  perfect  harmony  and  disarrange  the  order  of  the  universe. 
Nor  does  it  end  in  this  abstraction  of  the  Deity,  making  the 
universe  if  not  Godless,  without  a  God,  but  in  its  practical 
application  presents  to  man  as  the  object  to  which  he  is  to 
direct  his  aim,  the  highest  point  to  which  he  is  to  aspire,  the 
attainment  of  a  similar  state  of  abstraction,  self-annihilation, 
so  fat  as  conscious  existence  is  concerned,  presenting  to  the 
hopes  of  the  devotee  as  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  a 
vacuity  where  nothing  exists,  and  as  perfection  itself,  a  state 
in  which  there  are  neither  ideas  nor  an  idea  of  the  absence  of 
ideas.   Nor  is  the  allusion  to  such  a  system  a  mere  senseless  cru- 
sade against  the  follies  of  the  defunct  philosophy  of  the  Epi- 
curean, or  the  shadowy  abstractions  of  the  Buddhists  of  China, 
Thibet,  and  Hindostan.     Man  is  everywhere  and  in  all  ages 
the  same.    There  are  fixed  cycles  within  which  his  develop 
ment  would  seem  to  be  confined  ;  and  certain  principles  in  his 
nature  which  will  manifest  their  infiuence  with  varying  degrees 
within  those  fixed  limits,  according  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.    Even  here  in  this  age  and 
country,  for  which  we  fondly  claim  the  first  position  in  know- 
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ledge  and  morals,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  not  only  by 
those  who  have  no  God  in  any  of  their  thoughts ;  those  who 
without  denying  His  existence  never  recognize  it ;  those  who 
partake  with  full  satisfaction  to  all  their  senses  in  the  rich  fe^t 
which  He  has  provided,  yet  neither  at  their  entrance  nor  at 
their  departure,  give  any  evidence  of  consciousness  that  there 
is  One  who  has  provided  all  things  for  them  richly  to  enjoy ; 
but  also  by  every  shade  of  that  misbelief  which  gives  to 
chance,  blind  chance,  the  glory  of  His  work,  or  invents  gods 
such  as  sit  amused  spectators  of  the  stage. 

With  what  majestic  yet  simple  grandeur  does  the  system 
of  Divine  truth  rise  in  contrast  1  Its  firm  base,  deep-rooted  &r 
below  our  comprehension,  yet  indissolubly  connected  with  facts 
and  principles  with  which  we  are  familiar,  whilst  its  towering 
heights  lift  their  solid  peaks  amid  the  rolling  clouds,  and  pene- 
trate beyond  them  into  the  depths  of  infinity,  clear  with  a 
light  which  none  can  penetrate,  and,  like  ethereal  space,  incom- 
prehensible from  its  very  purity  and  extent. 

He  who  accepts  that  system,  sees 

*'  The  nnambiguous  footsteps  of  a  God 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insoct's  wmg, 
And  wheels  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 
By  him  a  voice  is  heard  that  mortal  ears  hear  not. 
Till  God  has  touched  them :  'tis  the  voice  of  song, 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  all  Ilis  works, 
Which  he  who  hears  it,  with  a  shout  repeats, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise." 
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FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  two  cases  before  the  courts,  which  have  excited  so  much  attention,  flumlsh 
us  at  this  time,  the  one  with  nothing,  the  other  with  little  to  speak  of ;  the  church 
decoration  case  having  been  finally  decided,  and  the  Denison  case  not  having  ad* 
vanced,  though  it  is  announced  that  it  is  not  abandoned. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August  28th.  The  two  chief  measures  within  our 
province  are  the  Oaths  bill  and  the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  causes  bill.  The 
former,  under  the  guise  of  a  bill  to  do  away  with  certain  unnecessary  oaths,  was  in 
reality  designed  as  another  attempt  to  introduce  Jews  into  Parliament,  Bacon 
Rothschild  having  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  City  of  London. 
An  effort  of  Roman  Catholics  to  carry  an  amendment  in  their  own  favor,  was  nega- 
tived by  a  very  heavy  majority ;  before  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  car- 
ried by  291  to  168  and  passed,  amendments  g^uarding  against  possible  abuses  from 
it  were  introduced.  But  even  as  thus  amended,  the  bill  was  defeated,  as  former 
attempts  had  been,  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  173  to  139,  the  Prelates  being  divided 
17  to  7.  This  defeat  aroused  considerable  feeling,  and  some  absurd  talk  of  an  es- 
sentially revolutionary  character,  and  to  a  bill  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  once  more 
became  the  leader  on  the  question,  which  he  was  granted  leave,  afler  a  stout  con- 
test, to  introduce.  He  also  raised  a  Committee  to  report  whether  a  certain  statute 
of  William  IV.  referred  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  Committee  reported  un- 
favorably, and  he  dropped  his  bill  for  the  session.  We  confess  to  our  satisfaction 
with  the  defeat  of  this  measure.  Baron  Rothschild  resigned  his  seat,  and  was  re- 
elected. 

The  Divorce  and  Patrimonial  causes  bill  appeared  first  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  though  vigorously  opposed  there,  the  contest  was  small  by  the  fierce  and  per- 
tinacious opposition  which  met  it  at  almost  every  step  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lostead  of  leaving  cases  of  Divorce  to  be  decided  separately  on  the  merits  of  each, 
the  bill  was  designed  to  introduce  a  general  system,  to  which  two  prominent  objec- 
tions appeared,  one  against  the  laxity  which  characterized  it  as  to  the  marriage  re- 
lation :md  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons,  and  the  other  against  the  position  in 
which  those  of  the  clergy  would  be  placed,  who  conscientiously  believed  that  such 
re-marriages  were  unlawful,  yet  who  might  be  obliged  to  solemnize  them.  The 
bill  passed  th&  House  of  Lords  by  46  to  25,  and  a  bill  of  Lord  Redesdale  was  nega- 
tived, intended  to  afford  relief  to  the  clergy.  A  very  large  body  of  them,  however, 
signed  a  declaration  on  the  subject,  (6750  m  less  than  a  fortnight,)  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  bill  was  opposed  with  a  determined  and  vigorous  pertina- 
city which  is  seldom  exerted.  Among  various  amendments,  the  objections  of  the 
clergy  to  celebrate  certain  marriages  were  met  by  one  which  relieved  them  of  the 
doty,  but  allowed  others  to  do  so  in  their  churches.  This  provision  was,  after  the 
bill  had  left  the  Commons,  without  a  division,  and  was  again  before  the  Lords, 
agreed  to  by  10  minority.    In  the  debate  in  that  body  the  Bishop  of  London  said 
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that  the  House  of  Commons  designed  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  Parish 
Churches  belonged  to  the  Laity  as  well  as  the  Clergy ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  de- 
clared, "  that  if  he  knew  of  one  of  these  hired  interlopers  coming  in  the  way  he  was 
here  permitted  to  do,  to  enter  a  church,  he  would  meet  him  at  the  door  with  an  in- 
hibition, and  suspend  him  from  his  office.  There  was  nothing  in  the  clause  to  pre- 
vent him  so  doing."  The  language  of  opposition  to  this  provision  was  proclaimed 
too,  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star,  (if  there 
is  one  clergyman  in  Great  Britain  who  had  better  keep  himself  retired  at  present, 
it  is  the  Archdeacon,  but  his  love  of  thrusting  himself  into  print  is  as  great  as  it  is 
indeUcate,)  and  there  is  a  feeling  against  the  section,  whether  to  be  carried  out 
time  only  will  show.  Another  amendment  of  the  Commons,  and  an  admirable  one, 
did  not  fare  as  well  as  this  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  making  adultery  in  the  con- 
jugal residence  a  cause  for  divorce,  (a  manifest  defense  of  the  wife  ag^nst  open 
crime,  and  even  with  servants,)  which  was  stricken  out  by  44  to  2*7,  and  the  bill 
returned,  worse  than  it  came,  to  the  Commons,  who  passed  it  A  petition  against 
the  bill  was  laid  before  the  Queen  from  26,251  of  her  female  subjects,  their  names 
procured,  it  is  said,  by  private  means,  in  less  than  a  month. 

The  bill  of  Lord  Campbell  to  prevent  the  sale  of  obscene  books  has  passed  finally ; 
also,  that  for  the  abolition  of  Ministers*  money  in  Lreland.  We  are  sorry  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  valuable  cuidendum  to  the  Lodging  Act  of  1861  has  not  passed.  He 
stated  the  number  of  persons  nightly  lodging  in  the  registered  lodging-houses  to  be 
finom  40  to  50,000,  and  that  the  change  in  them  "approached  the  marvellous;"  the 
object  of  the  new  act  proposed  by  him  was  to  extend  official  supervision  to  single 
rooms  occupied  professedly  by  one  family. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  refused  a  grant  of 
£10,500  for  the  purchase  of  the  English  Chapel  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau,  Paris,  on 
wliich  a  considerable  amount  had  previously  been  advanced,  while  they  passed  one 
,  of  £10,000  towards  building  new  churches  and  parsonage-houses  in  the  metropolis. 
We  have  no  information  if  it  has  passed  both  Houses,  but  presume  it  has.  To  the 
same  fund  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminister  have  promised 
each  £  1 000  a  year  for  ten  years,  and  otliers  various  sums ;  the  operation  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  directed  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  metropolis.  We  take  the 
new  movement,  called  "the  London  Diocesan  Homo  Mipsion,"  also  to  work  mainly 
in  the  eastern  districts  of  London,  to  be  a  diflferent  work.  Its  Council  has  influen- 
tial men  in  it,  and  its  object  is  to  supply  missionary  clergy  to  assist  the  parochial 
clergy  when  the  latter  can  not  overtake  the  mass  of  their  parishioners,  and  to  ar- 
range for  special  services,  imdor  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Bishop ;  several 
largo  buOdings  are  to  be  hired  for  these,  and  the  enterprise  owes  its  inception  to 
the  success  of  the  late  Exeter  Hall  services. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  an  address  for  a 
commission  to  consider  whether  the  Liturgy  be  not  capable  of  such  modification  in 
its  arrangements  of  the  services  as  to  render  it  more  profitable,  but  he  relinquished 
the  proposition  for  the  session. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title,  and  it  is  said  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  is  to  be  elevated  to  the 
Peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ebury,  as  well  as  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  historian,  by 
that  of  Baron  Macaulay,  and  that  tlie  Marquis  of  Landsdowne  is  to  be  created  Duke 
of  Kerry.     The  House  of  Commons  has  lost,  but  the  House  of  Peers  will  gain  in  the 
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two  first  named,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  two  admirable 
Christian  statesmen.  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  novelist,  has  been  defeated  for  Cambridge 
City,  and  we  are  among  those  who  are  pleased  at  the  result 

Convocation  met  July  10,  and  received  reports ;  those  on  increased  missionary 
operations  at  home  and  abroad  were,  in  each  house,  liberal  and  gratifying.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  has  quietly  disposed  of  the  obtrusive  effort  made  in  the  Hotoe 
of  Bishops  of  the  other  Convocation  to  draw  his  Convocation  into  following  their  ex- 
ample of  deliberating. 

The  congregation  and  then  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  passed 
the  statute  as  to  middle-class  examinations.  It  is  evident  that  this  time-honored 
University  is  becoming  more  liberal  in  its  policy,  and  measures  are  in  progress 
which  will  make  New  College,  from  one  of  the  closest,  one  of  the  most  open  foun- 
dations there.  The  quiet,  gradual  reform  of  England,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
is  a  good  sign  for  the  f\iture  and  for  the  permanence  of  those  institutions  which 
make  her  what  she  is. 

Dr.  Pelham  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich,  June  11th,  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St  Marylebone,  London,  the  Prelates  taking  part  being  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Bishops  of  London,  Manchester,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  Ripon,  the 
sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  services  for  the  working  classes  in  Exeter  Hall,  have  been  held  and  ceased, 
but  are  to  be  resumed  in  the  autumn.  The  plan  has  spread  to  other  places,  and  is 
destined,  wo  trust,  to  do  much  good.  The  timidity  and  the  ridiculous  sense  of  that 
kind  of  so-called  dignity  which  some  think  our  Church  should  always  maintam,  is 
well  shown  in  some  remarks  which  Lord  Dungannon  made  on  the  subject  of  these 
services  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  made  use  of  an  offensive  and  indelicate 
remark  about  "  Spurgeonism"  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishop  of  London 
in  reply  gave  a  noble  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  services,  and  evidenced  his  own 
practical  and  admirable  character,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enforced  his 
view.  Finally,  the  Timea^  not  always  an  ally  of  the  truth  in  religious  matters, 
added  its  thunder. 

The  Christian  Elnowledge  Society  has  negatived  Dr.  Biber*s  motion  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  with  marginal  references,  and  the  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  determined  in  lavor  of  opening  the  meetings  with 
prayer,  by  39  to  22 :  this  matter,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  referred  to  at  its  an- 
niversary meeting  in  May. 

Dr.  Davidson's  case  has  finally  been  disposed  ofj  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  for 
the  credit  of  the  Independents,  and  for  the  cause  of  Gospel  truth,  resulted  in  his  re- 
tiring fitxm  his  position  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College.  The  Committee  decided  against  him,  and  invited  him  to  resign. 
He  was  stiff^  however,  in  his  reception  of  the  invitation,  and  on  the  report  being 
made  of  the  result  of  the  interview,  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  was  passed, 
and  he  resigned.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Church  of  England  could  get  rid  as  easily 
of  similar  false  teachers  among  her  clergy. 

The  Sunday  music  has  been  resumed  this  year,  but  by  no  means  excites  the 
feeling  it  did  in  the  last  year.  The  fact  is,  it  may  be  kept  up  as  a  sort  of  bravado, 
but  this  attempt  on  the  English  Sunday  has  received,  we  think,  its  death-blow  for 
the  present  by  the  events  of  last  year  and  the  elections  of  this,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  let  it  die  a  lingering  death.    The  Sheepshanks  gallery,  some  time  ago  pre- 
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lented  to  the  nation  with  a  wish  that  it  might  be  opened  on  Snnday,  wUl,  notwith- 
standing this  desire  of  the  donor,  not  be  open  on  that  day,  which  decision,  which 
the  Sunday  League  has  been  trying  to  have  reversed,  shows  either  right  feeling,  or 
a  sense  of  how  public  opinion  stands,  either  of  which  is  gratifying. 

Dr.  Grolboum  has  resigned  the  Head  Mastership  of  Rugby,  (dear  to  us  as  Arnold's 
school,)  and  will  take  the  charge  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Marylebone. 

The  Wealeyan  Reformers  and  the  Methodist  New  Connection  have  united  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 

Various  misoellaneous  items  may  be  given,  as  follows: 

An  Educational  Conference  has  been  held,  Prince  Albert  presiding,  and  a  Tem- 
perance Conference,  the  latter  at  Manchester.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Lambeth 
Palace  to  receive  a  report  fix>m  the  deputation  recently  sent  to  Beilin  in  reference 
to  the  great  Conference  there.  The  Archbishop  presided.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  closed  by  prayer  by  Mr.  Bunting,  a  Weeleyan 
minister. 

The  Patriotic  ftind  of  the  late  war  having  yielded  the  noble  sum  of  £1,600,000, 
and  there  being  £200,000  surplus,  it  has  been  decided  to  expend  it  in  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  an  asylum  for  300  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines.    The  corner-stone  was  lately  laid  by  the  Queen. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  cited  the  Rector  of  St  Olave's,  in  oonseqnence  of  his 
hymnal,  and  granted  him,  at  his  request,  time.  In  the  case  of  Eyensliam  Church, 
Dr.  Philllman,  in  the  Oxford  Consistorial  Courts  has  given  judgment  against  the 
removal  of  a  communion-table  from  its  place,  no  application  to  the  Ordinary 
having  been  made. 

The  London  Committee  on  the  Livingstone  Testimonial  have  handed  £1630,  in- 
cluding money  from  three  other  places,  to  that  eminent  explorer  and  missionaiy. 
The  Hume  Memorial  Fund  has  realized  £1658,  leaving  over  expenditure  £1313, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  a  "  Joseph  Hume  Scholarship"  in  the 
London  University.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund,  to  bo  called  "  The  Bishop 
Bloomfield  Endowment  Fund,"  to  bo  devoted  to  the  aid  of  those  poor  living  in  tho 
dioceso  of  London  which  received  annual  benefactions  from  him  during  his  Ufetime. 

Tho  south-west  Chapel  of  Boston  Church  has  been  restored  from  funds  contributed 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  as  a  memorial  to  tho  Rev.  John  Cotton,  Vicar  of  Boston,  who 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts  Colony — a  graceful  compliment.  The  sum  of  £10,000 
has  been  given  to  tho  Church  Missionary  Society  by  one  friend  for  the  extension  of 
their  work,  and  also  from  the  same  source  a  sum  in  the  funds  equivalent  to  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  £1000  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

Bishop  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  on  his  recent  voyage  over  in  the  "  Niagara,'^  is 
stated  to  have  officiated  as  chaplain,  and  gave  three  lectures  on  Art,  and  to  have 
been  presented  with  a  purse  of  $500  by  the  passengers. 

Mr.-  Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer,  has  visited  England,  and  spoken  there. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Record  gives  an  interesting  incident  of  our  steam- 
frigate  "  Susquehanna,"  which,  on  arriving  at  an  English  port  on  Sunday,  abstained 
from  tho  usual  salute  till  early  next  morning,  and  mentioned  that  the  port  so  little 
understood  it,  that  the  salute  was  not  returned  till  Tuesday  morning.  The  name 
of  the  commander  of  the  "Susquehanna"  which,  from  this,  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion, is  Sands. 

A  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Capt  Hedley  Vicars,  in  Beckenham 
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Church,  has  been  completed.    A  pension  of  £70  has  been  granted  to  the  widow  of 
Hogh  MiUer. 

The  record  of  deaths  embraces  those  of  Bishop  Bloomfield,  from  1828  to  1856 
Bishop  of  London,  and  before  of  Chester ;  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham,  Vicar  of  Bramp- 
ford-spoke,  party  to  the  celebrated  Gorham  case ;  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  part 
author  of  *'  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  and  author  of  an  article  on  "  Church 
Parties"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  the  Very  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  Dean  of  Llan- 
dafl^  his  father ;  the  Rev.  John  Browne,  Curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Cheltenham ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dick,  author  of  "  The  Christian  Philosopher,"  etc. ;  the  Very  Rev« 
L.  Renebam,  President  of  St.  Patrick's,  Roman  Catholic,  College,  Maynooth  ;  the 
Ven.  Richard  Newcome,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth ;  Joshua  King,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Shaw,  one  of  the  oldest 
Wesleyan  missionaries  in  South- Africa. 

Scotland. — ^The  Rev.  G.  T.  Suther,  D.C.L.,  Incumbent  of  St  Andrew's,  Aber- 
deen, has  been  elected  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  place  of  the  late  Bishop  Skinner. 
The  Synod  of  Bishops  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  and  others,  on  Bishop  Anderson's  visit  The  subject  of  the 
proposed  memorial  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  has 
been  brought  before  the  AssembUes  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  Free  Church.  In  the  former,  an  overture  on  the  subject  was  dismissed ;  in  the 
latter,  it  prevailed. 

The  editorship  of  the  North  British  Review  has  been  changed.  It  would  appear 
that  the  article  on  Chalmers,  by  Isaac  Taylor,  brought  afiairs  to  a  point,  and  Mr. 
Frazer  ceased  to  be  editor. 

Mr.  Brownlow  North  has  been  preaching  in  Scotland  to  immense  numbers — ^fol- 
lowing in  this  respect,  after  Mr.  James  A  H.  Haldane,  who  preached  there  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  same  locaUty  as  has  witnessed  Mr. 
North's — Caithness. 

Colonial. — ^he  groat  event  under  this  head,  is  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  or 
native  troops  in  India,  which  began  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
has  increased  till  the  British  army  in  that  whole  section  of  India  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, though,  strange  to  say,  the  troops  in  the  other  two  Presidencies  continue  loyal, 
and  the  people  tranquil  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  about  a  hundred  years  since 
the  battle  of  Plassy  decided  the  fate  of  India.  The  details  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
mutineers,  especially  to  the  women,  are  sickening  in  their  vileness  and  revolting 
horrors  almost  beyond  example,  and  show  what  heathendom  really  is.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  saddle  the  revolt  on  missionary  efforts,  and  the  Earl  of 
EUenborough,  a  former  Gk)vemor-General,  noted  for  his  famous  affiur  of  the  gates 
of  Somnauth,  has  made  several  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  general  idea 
which  we  draw  from  them  being  that  he  would  make  a  better  Govemor-Greneral 
than  the  present  incumbent,  Lord  Canning.  The  attempt  to  bring  missions  into 
discredit  in  connection  with  the  mutiny  was  at  first  plausible,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  pretended  cause  was  some  greased  cartridges,  which  conflicted  some  how 
or  another  with  the  notions  of  caste  among  the  troops.  But  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration, the  facts  adduced,  and  the  prog^ress  of  events  have  pretty  decidedly  dis- 
posed of  this  charge,  and  placed  the  cause  of  missions  yet  higher  than  it  was.    It 
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18,  as  it  would  appear,  a  political  insurrecdon,  incited  by  the  Kohammedana  We 
do  not  say  that  religion  has  not  entered  into  the  matter  at  all,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
cause.  In  the  case  of  a  dominant  race,  which  difflsrs  firom  the  conquered  one  in 
religion,  that  element  will  enter,  and  probably  largely,  in  the  feelings  of  hate  and 
desire  for  liberty,  which  would  impel  them  to  cast  off  the  yoke.  But  these  would 
exist  were  the  ruling  race  never  to  attempt  in  the  slightest  degree  to  gain  one  con- 
vert among  them.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  can  not  be  charged  on  mis- 
sionary effort  While  this  might  increase  the  feeMng  in  some  quarters,  it  would  un- 
questionably, wh»«  sucoessftil,  decrease  it  in  others.  And  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
fitct  in  this  rising,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  soldiers,  unless  we  may  except  the  Mo- 
hammedaCbs,  by  whom  at  last  the  troops  have  probably  been  incited  to  rise^  the 
Hindoo  people  being  as  a  general  thing  quiet  And  these  troops,  living  in  canton- 
ments, have  been  jealously  g^uarded  against  missionary  effort,  and  an  impolitic  coo- 
cession  to  and  apparent  respect  for  their  doctrines  of  caste  and  heathen  prejudices 
have  marked  the  policy  of  Government  toward  theuL  They  have  been,  in  fact, 
organized  Reathenisr/L  And  further,  this  rebellion  is  not  only  a  military  one,  but 
it  has  broken  out  in  Northern  India,  whereas  in  Southern  India,  where  the  wonder- 
fbl  successes  of  the  Gk)spel  have  been  achieved,  the  whole  Presidency  is,  so  &r  as  we 
have  accurate  information,  quiet,  and  the  troops  &ithfuL 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  statements,  that  the  British  Government  is  itself  in 
a  measure,  responsible  for  this  outbreak,  from  its  not  having  been  sufficiently  &itb- 
fbl  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  Christianizing  these  people  conmiitted  to  their  rule,  and 
that  there  has  been  too  little,  instead  of  too  much  Christian  effort  There  has  been 
too  much  respect  shown  to  the  heathen  superstition — too  little  to  their  own  religion. 
The  real  secret  is,  however,  the  feelmg  which  a  conquered  people  must  always  feel 
toward  their  conquerors,  the  rising  of  the  ruled  against  their  rulers,  the  same  feel- 
ing which  exists  in  Italy  now,  increased  in  India  by  the  fiict  of  difference  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  pretty  evident  that  this  is  a  Mohammedan  rebellion  for  domination,  and 
that  thoy  have  made  use  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that  religion,  in  ipso,  was  not  the 
cause.  The  hatred  of  a  foreign  rule  has  been  increased  by  the  haughtiness  of  Bri- 
tish oflBcers,  (for  the  secresy  of  the  preparations  and  the  suddenness  of  the  general 
outburst  show  either  how  vile  and  hard  the  Indian  heart  must  be,  or  how  very  lit- 
tle there  was  of  affection  between  the  officer  and  his  men,  so  different  from  that 
which  has  revealed  conspiracies  among  the  negroes  in  the  South,)  and  by  the  miser- 
able system  of  red-tapism  and  administrative  mismanagement,  which  not  long  since 
the  Crimean  war  exposed,  and  which  would  naturally  flourish  with  increased  ineffi- 
ciency so  many  thousands  of  miles  away. 

The  missionaries  have,  as  a  class,  not  been  those  against  whom  the  fliry  of  tlK 
revolt  has  been  directed ;  undoubtedly  many  have  fiiUcn,  but  it  has  been  in  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  dominant  race.  Further,  civil  officers,  military 
officers,  have  been  blamed,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  one  missionary  being  blamed. 
The  missionary  tactics  have  not  been  specially  against  the  caste,  and  they  use  other 
arguments  than  greased  cartridges.  Where  they  have  most  succeeded,  by  Divine 
aid,  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  there  no  revolt  has  occurred,  but  where  on  the  con- 
trary that  system  of  un-Christian  indifference  to  the  truth  and  that  policy  of  yield- 
ing to  heathen  prejudices  which  the  so-called  Christian  government  of  India  has 
dared  to  pursue  has  prevailed,  there  fiendish  violence  and  hellish  brutality  reveal 
the  parent  of  all  crimes.    Had  a  different  system  prevailed,  had  the  Government 
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recognized  their  obligations,  had  thej  looked  on  the  supporters  of  their  power  as 
beings  with  immortal  souls,  and  given  them  the  most  powerful  of  all  agencies  on 
the  heart  and  life,  it  might  have  been  at  this  day  our  pleasing  duty  to  record  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  in  that  large  portion  of  British  India,  now  devastated  by 
a  fierce  and  bloody  war.  So  far  fix>m  injuring  the  general  cause  of  missions,  then, 
the  facts  show  that  it  is  not  their  friends  who  are  to  blame,  and  the  call  comes  loudly 
up  to  spread  that  Gospel  more  widely,  which  proclaims  *'  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will toward  men,"  and  the  weapons  of  which  are  "  mighty  through  Grod  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strong  holds.  And  they  call,  too,  it  seems  to  us,  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  look  their  responsibilities  in  the  &ce  as  the  ruler  of  millions  of  immortal 
souls,  now  in  the  thick  darkness  of  heathen  ignorance  and  vice,  and  whUe  tolerant 
to  all,  and  ruling  justly  their  heathen  subjects,  to  cease  that  tampering  with  error 
which  has  impeded  the  Groepel  firom  the  early  days  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety till  now,  and  to  endeavor,  by  all  persuasive  and  moral  meaps,  to  g^ve  them  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 

In  England,  the  duty  of  special  prayer  in  this  emergency  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  Bishops,  by  the  Commissions  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  tlvo  great 
divisions  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  by  others.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  has  opened  a  fund  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  Delhi  Mission, 
when  peace  is  restored,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  Grovemor-General  in  coundl, 
has  fhlly  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  for  attempting  to 
introduce  educational  operations  among  the  neglected  Santal  tribes. 

To  the  vacant  See  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Rev.  John  Bowen,  Sector  of  OrtoD 
Long^eviUe,  near  Peterboro,  has  been  nominated. 

The  Venerable  M.  B.  Hale,  D.D^  Archdeacon  of  Adelaide,  the  newly  named 
Bishop  of  the  See  of  Perth,  West-Australia^  was  consecrated  on  July  25,  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  consecrating  Prelates  being  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ripon. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Cronyn  over  Dr.  Bethune  to  the  new  See  in  Canada  West,  is 
a  significant  fact,  in  view  of  its  being,  we  believe,^  the  first  popular  election  to  the 
office  of  Bishop  in  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  character  of  the  vote.  For 
which  that  of  the  Clergy  waa  22  to  20,  that  of  the  Laity  was  23  to  10.  It  is  an 
eloquent  voice,  this  of  our  Northern  Sister,  and  of  good  omen,  for  the  lines  were 
&urly  drawn.  It  is  announced  that  a  commission  has  issued  firom  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  the  Bishops  of  Toronto,  Quebec,  and  Montreal,  for  Dr.  Cronyn's 
consecration,  the  name  of  the  new  Diocese  to  be  not  London,  but  Huron. 

The  Gontment* — ^There  is  no  very  special  news  of  interest  firom  the  Conti- 
nent Belgium  has  settled  down  after  the  riots,  the  obnoxious  bill  having  been 
withdrawn,  and  Rome  having  received  a  decided  check.  In  France,  the  Bishop 
of  Moulins  has  given  way — another  check  to  ecclesiastical  power.  A  Protestant 
Hospital  in  Paris,  has  been  talked  o£  There  is  a  likelihood  of  the  Rev.  F.  Monod 
visiting  this  country,  if  he  be  not  already  here. 

In  the  East,  dissensions  have  broken  out  between  members  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Greek  Churches  in  reference  to  the  imposition  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar  by 
the  Yicar  Apostle  and  a  French  Consul  Many  Greek  Roman  Catholics  appear  to 
be  on  the  point  of  becoming,  if  they  have  not  become^  flchiwnatica,  and  the  Romish 
power  there  is  aeriooaly  threatened. 
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CHURCH    EVENTS. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Abbott,  C.  8., 
Alexander,  Wm., 
Baldy,  U., 

Brodnax, ^ 

Butler,  W.  C, 
Bishop,  A.  £., 

Barton, ^ 

Conyerse,  Gh.  S., 
Goley,  C.  II., 
Oowlej,  Edward, 
Carrie,  C.  G., 
Dtf  Costa,  B.  F., 
Folton,  W., 
Oifford,  B.  R., 
€k>agltfr,  J.  W., 
Oethens,  Louis, 
Johnson,  Wm.  A., 

Jonea, , 

Kenny,  I.  E., 
LeveretL,  W.  C, 
Lewis,  U.  W., 

Mason, , 

Martin,  T.  M., 
Newlln,  J.  D., 
Perinchlet;  O., 
Eich,  Wm.  A., 
Robinson,  II.  8., 
Robinson,  J.  B., 
Scarborough,  John, 
Synndt,  H.  8., 
Tennent, , 


Siahop. 

Mcllralne, 
A  Potter, 
A.  Potter, 
Meade, 

M 

Da  Lancy, 
A.  Potter, 
H.  Potter, 
ElUott, 
Eastbum, 
Mcllvaine, 
Chaae, 
MoUvaine, 
n.  W.Lee, 
A.  Potter, 
Upfold, 
H.  Potter. 
Meade, 
n.  Potter, 
Clark, 
Meade, 

A.  T>ce, 
A.  Potter, 
H.  Potter. 


Williams, 
n.  Potter, 

Meade, 


Tims. 
June  28, 
Aug.  16, 
July  2ft, 
July  10, 


Plaes, 
1857,  Eoflse  Chapel,  Gambler,  Ohio. 
**     Ch.  of  the  Atonement*  PhlhuTa,  Pa. 
"     Chriat,  Danville,  Pa. 
Seminary  Cb^>el,  V& 


41 


Aug.  28. 

Sept.   8, 

Aug.  16, 

"     27, 

"     11, 

**     2S, 

Aug.  80, 

Jane  28, 

~"^  ''~t 
July.  2ft, 
Aug.  5, 
July  2ft, 

**  10, 
Aug.  17, 

**  28, 
July  10, 

"  12, 
Sept  19, 
June  2S, 


u 


ti 


Sept  11, 
June  28, 

July  10, 


u 


u 

tt 
u 

u 

H 
tl 
ti 

u 

41 
44 

44 
44 
44 

44 
44 
U 
ti 
ti 
it 
14 
it 
tt 
it 
il 
tt 
it 
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St  Paul's,  Waterloo,  W.  New-Tort 
St  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St  Qeorgu's,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
St  PauI*^  Augusta,  6a. 
St.  Ann's,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Rosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  Ohio. 
Trinity,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
Rosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  Ohia 
Davenport,  lowi. 
Christ,  Danville,  Pa. 
St  Paul's  Lnporte,  lod. 
Trinity,  New- York. 
Seminary  Chapel,  Va. 
St  Anna's,  FishklU  Landing,  N.  T. 
Trinity,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Seminary  Chapel,  Va. 


44 


St  Thoma.s's,  Newark,  Del, 
St  Mark's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Trinity,  New- York. 


u 


44 


St  Michaers,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Trinity,  New- York,  N.  Y. 


it 


ii 


Seminary  Chapel,  Va. 


PRIESTS. 


yams. 
Bonte,  Rev.  L  TI.  C, 
Duncan,  Rev.  Thus., 
Eariy,  Rev.  W.  T., 
Bgar,  Rev.  L  H., 
Karlow,  Rev.  E.  II., 
Holeman,  Rev.  P.  R., 
Peet,  Rev.  R.  B., 
Penniman,  Rev.  I.  A., 


BUhop. 
Mcllvaine, 
Meade, 
Williams, 
Kemper, 
Meade, 
nawks, 
A  Potter, 
Eastbum, 


Time.  Place. 

June  28, 1857,  Rosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  Ohio. 


July  10, 

'•     Seminary  Ctiapel,  \  a. 

'♦      8, 

"      Christ,  Tashna,  Conn. 

June  10, 

"      Grace,  Matlison,  Wis. 

July  10, 

"      Seminary  Chapel,  Va. 

Aug.  30,    < 

Weston,  Mo. 

July  17,    ' 

•      St  Paul's,  Montrose,  Pit 

"    21,    ' 

'     Grace,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CONSECRATIONS 


8t  James*  Cbapel, 

Cbarch, 

St.  Lake'^ 
St  Paa^^ 
Grace, 

Gburchf 

Sl  Peter'a, 

Grace, 

St  Andrew's, 

St  Panrs, 


BUhop. 

H.  Potter, 

Hopkins, 

McGoskrey, 

De  Lancy, 
Whitehonse, 

Doane, 
Otey, 
A.  Potter, 


Time,  Place. 

Jone  18, 185T,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
"      "      »*     Jericbo,  Vt. 
''    25,    "      Tpsilanti,  Miob. 
Aug.  20,    "      Marquette,    " 

Lock  port,  W.  Now- York. 

Joliet,  111. 

Sycamore,  111. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

River  Side,  Tenn. 

Montrose,  Pa. 


u 


June  28, 
July  1, 
**  16, 
Aug.  9, 
July  IT, 


14 


4t 


14 


DEATHS. 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Blakb,  D.D.,  died  at  his  residence  in  Orange,  Now-Jersoy,  on 
the  6th  day  of  July,  1857,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Blake  was  a  devoted 
and  faithful  laborer  in  the  Church  for  forty-five  years.  During  the  first  tv\'.enty-five 
years  of  this  period,  he  had  the  care  of  a  parish ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  self-sacrificing  labors  for  the  good  of  others  rdtlier  than 
his  own,  and  that  the  industry  and  perseverance  that  marked  his  career,  were  of  a 
kind  and  degree  not  commonly  encountered.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  Dr.  Blake 
devoted  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  literary  labors ;  at  first  upon  works  of 
Education,  but  latterly  upon  History,  Biography,  and  Agriculture.  His  last  great 
work  was  the  entire  revision  and  rewriting  of  his  Biographical  Dictionary^  which 
can  probably  be  said  with  truth  to  be  more  extensive  and  accurate  than  any  simi- 
lar work  published  in  this  country. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Tomes,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  The  Advent,  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  July  10,  1857.  Mr.  Tomes  had  but  recently  de- 
voted himself  to  the  enterprise  in  which  ho  was  engaged,  and  was  laboring  with 
much  success. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  F.  Bruce,  M.D.,  died  in  Dexter,  Mich.,  August  1,  1867. 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Goldsborough,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Parish,  Caroline  Co.^ 
Md.,  died  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  August,  1857.  Mr.  Goldsborough  was 
greatly  esteemed  and  respected  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  his  unexpected  death 
will  bo  deeply  lamented. 

The  Rev.  Pierre  A.  Proal,  D.D.,  late  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
died  at  his  residence  in  that  city,  on  Monday  evening,  Sept  14,  1857,  m  the  6l8t 
year  of  his  age. 

DIOCESAN  INTELLIGENCE. 


), — We  extract  the  following  fipom  the  letter  of  a  casual  correspondent: 
The  Rev.  John  B.  Southgate  is  now  in  charge  of  a  small  but  promising  periah 
in  Lewiston.  The  congregation  worship  in  a  hall  where  the  seats  are  free  to  all 
who  come.  Some  hopes  are  entertained  of  building  a  little  chapel  during  the  faD, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  realized.  Lewiston  is  an  important  manufacturing  place,  and 
numbers  quite  a  body  of  English  operatives  amongst  its  inhabitants.  Should  the 
chapel  be  erected,  it  is  intended  that  all  the  sittings  aball  be  likewise  fbxe. 
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The  Journal  of  Convention  ftirnishee  the  following  summary  of  the  parochial  re- 
ports up  to  July,  1867  : 

Number  of  parishee,  16 ;  number  of  clergy,  1*7  ;  candidates  for  orders,  3 ; 
churches  consecrated,  2 ;  ordinations  (deacons,  2,  priests,  3,)  6 ;  baptisms,  (adults, 
67,  infants,  218,)  276;  confirmations,  107;  communicants,  present  number,  1063; 
marriages,  81 ;  burials,  127  ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  148  ;  Sunday-school  achdlais, 
1072;  offerings,  $6306.01. 

Rhode  Island. — ^The  following  abstract  of  the  parochial  reports  is  extracted 
fh)m  the  Journal  of  Convention  of  this  Diocese,  just  received :  Baptisms,  adult  83, 
in&nt,  267 ;  communicants,  present  number,  2607 ;  confirmed,  198 ;  marriages, 
163 ;  burials,  228 ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  323  ;  scholars,  2387  ;  oontributioiis, 
$10,485.66.  Other  matters  of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  Convention,  as  fur- 
nished by  a  correspondent  in  that  Diocese,  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns. 

Connecticut* — ^^  Journal  of  the  last  Convention  gives  the  following  statistics : 
Families,  8528;  baptized  infants,  997;  adults,  236;  total,  1223;  communicants 
admitted,  727;  do.  added  by  removal,  298;  do.  lost  by  removal,  500;  da  lost  by 
death,  21^;  do.  present  number,  10,596;  marriages,  316;  burials,  977;  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  1044;  Sunday-school  scholars,  6092;  contributions  to  objects  with- 
out the  parisb,  $46,346.04 ;  do.  within  the  parish,  not  including  ordinaiy  expen- 
ses, $56,214.17 ;  total  amount  of  contributions.  Including  canonical  asseflsments, 
$103,242.04. — Proi,  Churchman. 

Pennsylvania* — ^i^e  Journal  of  Convention  fhmishes  the  following  summary 
of  the  parochial  reports :  Congregations,  families,  7402 ;  total  number  of  persons 
of  which  20,614  only  are  reported  by  the  clergy,  the  balance,  24,800,  being  esti- 
mated from  the  data  furnished,  65,314 ;  baptisms,  adults,  409 ;  iniants,  3005 ;  con- 
firmations, 1462  ;  communicants,  added,  1852  ;  present  number,  13,267  ;  mar- 
riages, 955;  burials,  1721;  Sunday-school  teachers,  1835;  pupils,  17,630;  num- 
ber of  parishes,  181 ;  do.  of  clergy,  171 ;  collections,  $155,646.36. 

From  the  Bishop's  Annual  Address,  we  also  gather  that  seventeen  candidates  for 
orders  have  been  ordained  deacons,  and  four  deacons  advanced  to  the  priesthood. 
Six  churches  have  been  consecrated,  and  eight  corner-stones  of  churches  laid. 

Delaware. — The  Journal  of  Convention  contains  a  carefully-prepared  summary, 
of  the  Diocesan  statistics,  from  which  we  extract  as  follow :  Number  of  parishes, 
25 ;  number  of  clergy,  18 ;  candidates  for  holy  orders,  2 ;  baptisms,  (adults,  20, 
infants,  210,)  230 ;  confirmations,  82 ;  communicants,  present  number,  895 ;  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  222  ;  do.  scholars,  1784 ;  contributions,  $22,356.22. 

Kentucky. — The  Journal  of  Convention  furnishes  the  following  statistics  of  the 
Diocese :  Number  of  parishes,  26 ;  number  of  clergy,  23 ;  candidates  for  orders. 
2  ;  ordinations,  (deacon,  1,  priest,  1,)  2 ;  baptisms,  (infant,  388,  adult,  81,)  469 ;  con- 
firmations, 223 ;  communicants,  present  number,  1518 ;  Sunday-school  teachers. 
269 ;  do.  scholars,  2109 ;  parochial  school-teachers,  23 ;  do.  scholars,  436 ;  contri- 
butions, $23,172. 

Missouri  — The  Journal  of  Convention  has  been  received,  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  matter,  a  number  of  parochial  reports,  some  of  which  are  imper- 
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feet.  The  following  statement  is  as  complete  as  the  materials  at  hand  enable  us  to 
furnish :  Number  of  parishes,  25 ;  number  of  clergy,  23  ;  oonfirmations,  161 ;  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  1 ;  baptisms,  (in&nt,  184,  adult,  43,)  227 ;  communicants, 
present  number,  981 ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  99 ;  do.  scholars,  685 ;  offerings, 
$10,345.66. 

Ohia — ^The  Journal  of  Convention  contains  an  elaborate  abstract  of  the  parochial 
reports  for  the  year  ending  June  4,  1857,  from  which  we  hare  prepared  the  follow- 
ing summary :  Number  of  parishes,  89 ;  number  of  clergy,  84 ;  baptisms,  (infant, 
578,  adult,  113,)  691 ;  confirmations,  325 ;  marriages,  276 ;  burials,  427 ;  commu- 
nicants, present  number,  5117  ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  609 ;  da  scholars,  4288  ; 
total  contributions,  exclusive  of  salaries,  $46,891.79. 

From  the  Bishop's  Address  it  appears  that  nint  have  been  ordained  deacons, 
that  ihrtA  have  been  ordained  priests,  and  that  there  are  now  wuea  candidates  for 
orders. 

Indiana* — ^The  Journal  of  Convention  furnishes  us  with  the  following  statistics : 
Number  of  parishes,  30 ;  number  of  dcrgy,  25 ;  candidates  for  orders,  6 ;  bap- 
tisms, (infant,  192,  adult,  42,)  234;  confirmations,  123;  communicants,  present 
number,  1118 ;  marriages,  65  ;  burials,  96 ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  151 ;  do. 
scholars,  981 ;  contributions,  $15,639.21. 

Sonth-Carolina. — The  Convention  Journal  is  before  u&  It  reports:  The 
whole  number  of  persons  confirmed  since  the  last  Convention,  white,  245 ;  colored. 
628 ;  in  all,  873.  There  are  in  the  Diocese,  forty-five  chapels,  and  places  of  worship 
for  the  slaves.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  lay  persona^  male  and  fe- 
male, engaged  in  giving  to  them  catechetical  instruction.  There  must  be  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cong^regations  of  slaves,  and  catechumens  in  proportion  to 
t^ese  congregations  and  to  the  number  of  teachers  above  mentioned.  This  is  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained.  One  deacon  has  been  admitted  to  priest's  orders ; 
seven  candidates  for  orders  have  been  ordained  to  the  diaoonate ;  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  persons  have  been  baptized ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
liave  died.  The  whole  number  of  communicants  reported  is  five  thousand  four 
hundre4  and  fifty-three,  of  whom  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  are 
white,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  are  colored.  The  money 
collected  for  various  chxuich  purposes  is  $33,308.07. — Episcopal  Recorder, 

Thbological  Ssminjlby. — ^At  the  conclusion  of  the  Examinations,  and  after 
Divine  service  and  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Packard,  diplomas  were  given  by 
Bishop  Meade  to  the  following  gentlemen:  Messrs.  Broadnax,  Butler,  Jones, 
Mason,  Cromlish,  Tennent,  and  Lewis.  Bishop  Johns  then  delivered  an  address 
to  the  daas,  on  the  importance  of  endeavoring  to  imitate  Christ  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  A  number  of  the  clergy  were  present,  both  from  Virginia  and  other 
dioceses. 

Ordinaiion. — On  Friday  morning,  the  10th  inst,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  after  service  by  Rev.  W.  Sparrow,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Chaa.  Mlnnegerode, 
D.D.,  of  Richmond,  preaching  the  Ordination  Sermon,  torn  Psalm  19 :  7,  "  Testi- 
mony of  the  Lord  is  sure,"  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Harlow  and  Duncan  were  admitted  to 
the  order  of  priests,  and  Messrs.  Broadnax,  Butler,  Jones,  Lewis,  Mason,  and 
Tennent  were  admitted  deacons. 

Vol.  IV.— 42 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 


L  Bjwm  and  BvfoliooAl  Foetij.  GoDectod  and  ammged  bj  C  W*  Andrews. 
New-Tofk:  Pioteatent  Epiaoopal  Sodety  tet  the  FromotioQ  of  Bvai««liod 
Knowledga^  11  BiUa  Housfl^  Aator  Plaoa. 

TmB  ho6k  has  tbe  rare  merit  of  beings  in  many  reapeeto^  wliat  it  profiMaes  to  be. 
The  hymna  it  oontaina  are  diamoodi  of  the  first  water,  however  muddUftil^  aooe 
of  them  may  have  been  aet  They  aU  reveal  the  tme  heart  of  the  GhiiatiaBi  tfaoqgii 
tiie  oocreet  ear  ofthevenifler  be  wanting.  BatftrbeitihniiiatoiBiiiltytiiaftaiqr 
maikedinferiofhy  of  metrical  oorreetneae  is  peroeptible;  aUtfaatwemeantoa^fi^ 
that  the  compiler  abowB  hia  partiality  fbr  the  genuine  artide^  however  tmadoned^ 
rather  ihan  the  effiamhwte  figtidionaneBB  that  would  (dotbe  the  Christian  giants  of 
other  daya  in  the  prim  garb  of  modem  imbecilify;  prefianring  roboat  health,  tbooQ^ 
in  rsga,  to  the  poUahed  ibeUeneas  that  looks  lilce  the  gfaoat  of  atrangth  trieked  oat 
in&ntasticdn^eriea.  The  reatotatlon  of  mutilated  hymna  to  tiieir  lint  eatsto  is  a 
nal  aervice  rendered  to  every  lover  of  troth.  Some  of  theae  appear  as  mndi  al- 
tved  aa  if  an  (dd  wankr,  deprived  of  limb  and  eye^  and  bowed  down  with  age^  wen 
to  find  himself  suddenly  restored  into  the  iriioloieesy  vigor,  and  fMhneas  of  yooth 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridicolons  than  the  eflbrts  that  are  constantfymade  to  ren- 
der more  terse  and  impropriate  some  of  oar  old  hymns  that,  with  their  flowing 
oopionsness,  have  sustained  the  tnie  Israelites  in  persecution,  on  the  bed  of  hm- 
goiahing,  and  at  the  stake. 

Who  would  not  prefer  his  mother's  old  portrait,  be  she  ever  so  qtudnt  in  dress,  or 
homely  in  feature,  to  the  same,  modernized  and  half-turned  into  an  youthfhl  beauty? 
While  the  latter  would  excite  contempt,  the  former  would  command  veneration, 
and  renew  the  love  and  tenderness  of  youth.  That  terseness  is  no  enemy  to  beanty 
and  sweetness,  we  readily  acknowledge;  but  any  tiling  that  taslra  the  intellect,  is 
not  so  conducive  to  fervor  of  devotion  as  that  which  kindles  our  seaL  The  mere 
dear  head  may,  like  a  cold  winter  night,  di^lay  its  wealth  of  beauty  and  of  gran- 
deur, but  the  sunny  smile  alone  warms  and  fructifies. 

The  beggarly  elements  in  the  Christian  character  are  far  more  conspicnoos  thao 
the  grateful — the  whine  than  the  song.  At  the  consecration  of  the  Temple^  tbe 
Divine  presence  or  the  doud  of  gloiy,  did  not  appear  until  they  began  to  raise 
their  united  song  of  praise.  Then  it  filled  the  house^  and  the  Maker  of  all  made  the 
place  of  His  feet  glorious.  Hs  is  our  refhge  in  time  of  trouble^  and  is  present  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His  name;  but  He  dwdla  in  Ihe praues  of  IsraeL 

The  Christian  Church  has  yet  to  learn  the  untold  value  of  its  hymnoiogy,  and  tbe 
sanctifying  influence  it  exerts  on  the  character.  The  Tractarians  are  wdl  aware  of 
this.  Keble's  Hymnsy  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  so  many  siren  songs  that  lead 
astray  the  unwaiy.     The  immense  sale  of  his  ChrisUanTear  is  a  fbutal  proof  of 
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the  evQ  done^  and  of  the  great  neoeeaty  of  sapplTmg  this  universal  craving  with  a 
wholesome  evangelical  Hymkoloot.  The  oompfler  of  this  work  has  done  his 
part,  and  done  it  well,  toa  And  though  it  be  bat  a  small  pebble,  we  know  hj  its 
smoothness,  that  it  is  fix>m  the  right  brook,  and  slung  by  the  Ewmgdktd  Know* 
ledge  Society — the  young  champion  of  Evangelical  Truth.  We  greatly  hope  that  it 
will,  ere  long,  hit  the  giant  of  error  in  its  subtle  forehead. 

Some  may  think  that  we  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  this  part  of  Sacred  literature. 
The  reason  why  we  so  earnestly  appreciate  an  effort  of  this  kind  is,  because  the 
error  it  combats  is  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  most  of  the  evils  with 
whidi  we  have  to  contend.  In  mere  knowledge,  man  is  constantly  advancing ; 
whereas  in  m&le  feeJing^  he  remains  the  same.  Our  rude  ibre&thers  knew  nothing 
of  the  many  scientific  discoveries  and  theological  theories  with  which  we  are  ao« 
quainted.  But  the  feelings  were  as  alive  in  them  as  they  are  in  us.  What  moves 
the  sensibilities  of  the  ignorant  peasant,  touches  alike  the  heart  of  the  erudite 
philosopher.  An  error  thrown  into  verse  is  like  force  that  propagates  itself  for- 
ever. There  are  many  hymns  that  we  thought  we  should  find  in  this  collection, 
that  are  not  in  it  At  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that  we  find  none  which 
we  would  wish  to  exclude.  For  this  the  compiler  is  not  to  be  blamed  any  more 
than  a  man  who  sells  pitdiers  is  to  be  blamed  because  a  quart  pitcher  does  not  hold 
a  gallon. 

The  few  translations  that  this  work  contahis,  have  been  selected  with  gr^  Judg- 
ment Let  the  book  speak  for  itselt  Compare  the  selection  made  by  Dr.  An- 
drews, and  the  translations  made  by  Mr.  Neale,  the  Tractarian.  Both  are  taken 
from  Romanist  authors.  The  one  is  like  a  bee  that  gathers  nothing  but  wholesome 
honey,  nor  cares  fit>m  what  flower  he  takes  it ;  the  other,  not  satisfied  with  the 
honey  fit>m  the  dead  lion,  brings,  served  up  for  his  readers,  the  unwholesome  car* 
rion  as  well    Mr.  Neale's  translation : 

"  Faithftil  Gross  I  above  all  other,  one  and  only  noble  Trek  I 
None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom,  none  in  fruit  thy  peers  may  be  I 
Sweetest  wood^  cmd  sweetest  tron,  sweetest  weight  is  hung  on  Thee ! 
Bend  thy  boughs,  0  Tree  of  Glory  1  Thy  relaxing  sinews  bend  I 
And  while  the  ancient  rigor  that  Thy  birth  bestowed  suspend ; 
And  the  King  of  heavenly  beauty  on  Thy  bosom  gentty  &0nd" 

Observe  the  contrast  in  Dr.  Andrews'  selection.  It  is  a  translation  of  one  of 
Xavixb'b  Hymns,  found  on  the  106th  page : 

" Thou,  0  my  Jesus!  Thou  didst  me 
Upon  the  cross  embrace ; 
For  me  didst  bear  the  nails  and  spear, 
And  manifold  disgrace. 

*'  And  grielb  and  torments  numberlen. 
And  sweat  of  agony, 
Yes,  death  itself;  and  all  for  one 
That  was  Thine  enemy. 
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"Then,  why,  Oblewed  Jem Cairirt! 
Bboidd  1  not  lore  Ibee  well  7 
Hot  t»  tbe  hope  of  winning  heftTen, 
Nor  of  esoairing  helL 

"Not  with  the  hope  of  gninfaig  aa|^ 
Not  seeking  a  reward ; 
Bat  M  Thjeelf  hast  lored  me^ 
0  erer-lofing  Lord! 

**  E*en  so  I  lore  Thee^  and  win  love^ 
And  in  Thy  pnise  win  sing ; 
Solslljr  beoaose  Thoa  art  mj  Gody 
And  n^  etenal  King.** 

The  book  ia  eqaafly  remarinhto  fig  its  oattiolidty.  IntfaiarispeotitasDelsflMSt 
booki^  as  the  sterling  ooin  winged  hj  the  Ea^  of  the  Bepohlia^  exoahi  ttie  doi^^ 
UUa  issued  from  ooonfety  bankL  No  one  ooold  divine  to  wbat  portioA  of  the 
CMstian  CSinroh  Dr.  MnUenbeig^  the  aothor  of  the  fiilkririi^  The 

heating  of  a  Qhristian  heart  pulsatea  through  emrj  Una.    Its  bean^,  sweetaaei^ 
and  jyrioal  flow  have  nerer  been  snrpassnil ; 

"  Binoe  o*er  Thy  fixytstool  here  below, 

Bash  radiant  gems  are  strewn, 
Ohl  what  msgnifloenoe  must  glow, 

IfyGodI  about Tlijthiooel 
So  briUiant  hare  thoee  dropa  of  light- 
There  the  ftiU  ooean  roHfl,  how  bright? 

"  If  night's  blae  curtain  of  the  sky 

With  thousand  stars  inwrought, 
Hung  like  a  royal  canopy, 

With  glitterhig  diamonds  fraught — 
Be,  Lord,  Thy  temple's  outer  yeil, 
What  splendor  at  the  shrine  must  dwell  t 

"  The  daazlfng  sun  at  noontide  hour, 
Forth  from  his  flaming  vase, 
Flinging  o'er  earth  the  golden  shower, 

Till  vale  and  mountain  blaze- 
But  shows,  0  Lord  I  one  beam  of  Thinb  : 
What,  then,  the  day  where  Thou  dost  shine  ! 

'*  Ah  I  how  shaU  these  dim  eyes  endure 

That  noon  of  living  rays, 
Or  how  my  spirit,  so  impure, 

Upon  Thy  gloiy  gaase  ? 
Anoint,  0  Lord  1  anoint  my  sight, 
And  robe  me  ibr  that  world  of  lig^t" 
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The  reader  will  find  other  hjmxia  that  can  not  fail  to  delight  him,  hj  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Baffles  and  Sir  John  Bowring^  together  with  an  exquisite  gem  translated  fiom 
the  works  of  Paul  Gerhardt,  bj  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander.  There  is  scarcely  a  con- 
dition  in  life  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  in  which  the  Christian  will  not  find  this  book 
a  treasure.  We  heartily  reconunend  these  choice  lyrics,  where  so  much  Christian 
experience  lies  embalmed,  and  so  many,  though  dead,  are  stiU  speaking,  and  sing- 
ing too,  the  ^^  songs  ofZion,^* 

IL  Oermany,  its  Universities,  Theology,  and  Beligion,  with  Sketches  of  Neander, 
Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  Truesten,  Nitzsch,  Muller,  Ulhman,  Bothe, 
Domer,  Lange,  Ehrard,  Wickem,  and  other  disting^uished  German  Divines  of  the 
Age.  By  Philip  SchaflJ  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Meroersburg, 
etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Schaff  is  already  well  and  &vorably  known  to  our  reading  public  by  his  vol- 
umes on  Church  History,  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Augustinex,  and  by  one  or 
two  other  works,  which  have  been  widely  circulated.  The  title  of  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  notice  is  the  best  explanation,  in  brie^  of  its  contents.  It 
is  an  endeavor  to  give  to  the  English  and  American  reader  some  idea  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  ooudition  of  GtermaDy,  as  specially  related  to  matters  of  theo- 
logy and  religion.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  sketch  of  the  Universities  and  edu- 
cational establishments  of  that  country ;  an  account  of  the  various  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  those  connected  with  the  State,  and  those  which  are  dissenters ;  a  sketch  of 
the  rationalistic  and  skeptical  movement,  the  reaction  from  it,  and  the  state  of  par- 
ties as  they  now  stand.  An  account  is  given,  moreover,  of  the  g^reat  move- 
ment for  Evangelical  Union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed  bodies,  tiie 
present  state  of  the  question,  with  its  probabilities  of  success.  And  the 
volume  closes  with  sketches  of  distinguished  scholars  and  theologians  who 
have  been  actors  in  these  movements,  and  who,  to  some  extent,  are  known 
by  their  writings,  out  of  their  own  country.  The  writer  enjoys  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, having  lived  and  studied  and  taught  in  Germany  until  within  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  having,  within  this  latter  period,  had  the  opportunity 
in  this  country,  and  by  visits  to  England,  of  ascertaining  what  kind  of  information 
was  needed  by  his  readers.  He  tells  us  in  the  prefto  that  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  01shausen,''he  is  more  or  lees  personally  acquainted  with  the  Divines,  of  whom 
sketches  are  given  in  the  last  part  of  his  volume. 

We  have  read  his  book  with  great  interest  and  instruction.  Perhaps  the  personal 
sketches  will  prove,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  the  most  interesting  part  of  it  It 
does  not,  however,  exceed  in  this  respect,  the  account  of  the  Bationalistic  and  Evan- 
gelical movements.  The  author  looks  forward  hopefhlly,  though  not  without  fuel- 
ing that  there  are  many  things  to  produce  forebodings  of  evil.  We  join  heartOy  in 
his  closing  aspiration:  ''May  the  fiiith  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  faith  whidi 
justifies  and  sanctifies  the  whole  man,  the  fiuth  which  worketh  by  love,  overcome 
all  the  countless  and  fearful  foes  who  contend  against  it  in  the  land  of  the  Beform- 
ation.    This  is  our  concluding  hope  and  prayer  for  Germany  and  for  the  world.** 
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m.  Ohier  of  tte  FOgriini;  or,  Tht  life  nd  Ttaoe  of  WDOiMB  Browilir,  BnHng 
Kkler  of  the  Fagrim  Oonptnj  that  imidad  Nofr-F^Tmoalli,  the  VuwA  Ooloi^ 
of  New-Bii£^d,  in  162a  Bj  tho  Ber.  AriiM  8to«l%  A.1L  WMfaii^lOQ 
Gtty,D.  a  iniiitnMlwMiilT«atoelaiidt»rolher«iigm¥ii^  PhflarVilphia; 
J.  B.  I^pinoott  ft  Obi    186t.    8m    F)^  416. 

€(r8at  one  aeeniB  to  have  been  eretdfled  In  tlie  preptfatkNi  of  tfaki  Tolome.  The 
tadtm  and  dooaments  whidi  it  brings  to  light  are  fhll  of  intereat,  and  aome  of  them 
oan  not  fliQ  to  impreM  tbe  reader  witii  the  manj  virtaea  and  heroic  oomage  of  the 
FOgrima.  Tor  nHiQe  th^  have  been  aorelj  abnaed  hj  many  of  tiieir  deaoendanti^ 
while  baae  mottyea  haTo  been  attribated  to  them,  erery  Hew'KngianrtRr  baa  reaaon 
to  rqfoioe  that  the  Pnritana  left  old  Bn^and  ht  New.  That  they  were  iknltleai^  is 
not  pvetended ;  that  tiieir  eooMastloal  system  lacked  the  element  of  oonaecratiam 
oan  not  be  denied;  that  **  right  too  xlgid  **  aometimea '^  hardened  into  wrong,"  most 
be  admitted;  bat  it  ia  idle  to  aasert  that  they  wen  not  a  noble  and  earaaat  mos  of 
men.  We  an  g^  Oat  Mr.  Steele  baa  prodnoed  ao  able  and  interoating  n  Ualoiy, 
and  that  (he  pnbllahen  haTO  enridied  it  witii  such  beantiM  and  trnthfiil  eogimT- 
ings.  Onr  limits  txbid  eztnolB  from  this  rolome^  or  wa  mig^  adect  many  fdl 
fnatmotiona 

IV.  Old  Ohnrchea^  Ifinistera^  and  Fsndliea  of  Yifghda.  By  Bishop  Meade.  In 
twoTohunesL    Philadelphia:  J.  RLippinoott  ft  Oa    1857. 

TheaetwobeaatifUandrlohlyOliiBtanKtsdTOliuisaliaYanaoheditt  llieaabjeet, 
and  the  known  aUUfy,  faidiiaby,  and  litaraiy  skill  of  the  ▼enerable  Biabqp^  an 
Boilksient  to  faison  ahogeciroalationfbrhiBbookB.  VJiginia  haa  n  rioh  eoeleaias 
tioal  history,  and  then  la  no  man  in  the  ooontiy  better  able  to  do  it  fiiU  jnsttoe 
than  tiie  author  of  thia  woi^. 

To  the  Btadent  of  American  Charoh  Sstoiy,  theee  volmnes  are  indispenBaUe, 
and  not  only  will  they  be  valued  in  Virginia,  but  by  the  public  For  with  a  local 
name,  they  are  fiill  of  general  information,  which  throws  light  upon  transactions  of 
great  importance.  A  mere  f^anob  at  the  table  of  contents  will  show  what  labor 
and  reeearch  have  been  necessary  to  produce  theee  books,  and  over  how  extensive 
a  field  the  author  has  travelled.  Our  Bishops  and  Clergy  would  do  well  to  produce 
more  of  Uiis  sort  of  literature  as  speedOy  as  possible,  for  documents  and  &ctB  which 
may  be  had  now,  will  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  unless  the  historian  embodiea  them 
in  a  permanent  form.  "The  profits  of  this  work,  if  any,  will  be  devoted  to 
missions.'* 

y.  Lessons  from  the  Great  Biography.  By  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  FX.S.  New- 
York:  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers.    1867. 

Eveiy  work  that  tends  to  bring  into  doser  connection  and  deeper  i^jrmpathy  with 
oar  Redeemer,  is  to  be  hailed  with  welcome.  And  sudi  is  this  before  us.  Ridi 
with  the  scriptural  illustratioii  in  which  Hamilton  excels,  and  fiiU  of  the  religious 
spirit  he  often  beautifully  manifests,  it  is  a  series  of  animated  pictures  of  portions  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  seen  through  the  prismatic  glass  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  richly 
imaginative  mind.  It  does  not  profess  to  be,  and  is  not,  a  ftiU  memoir  of  our  Lord's 
ministry ;  but  only  a  set  of  selected  scenes,  translated  into  modem  language,  and 
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enridied  with  a  framework  of  practical  obsenration  and  historical  and  topographical 
details.  Without  being  profimnd,  it  is  pleasant,  readable^  and  often  ridi ;  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Christian's  closet  library,  and  on  the  pastor's  expository  diel£ 

VL  The  City:  Its  Sins  and  Sorrows.  By  Thomas  Guthriei  D.D.,  Author  of 
*' The  Gospel  in  EzekieL"    New-Tork:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    185t. 

All  who  have  read  "  The  Qospel  in  EzekieV  will  expect  Dr.  Gkithrie's  works  to 
be  gorgeous  with  illustration,  and  often  striking  and  pungent  in  remark.  His  gos- 
pel, like  that  of  Hamilton,  is  sometimes  a  little  too  pictorial  fi>r  our  taste ;  but  it  is 
the  Gospel,  though  at  times  its  beautiful  simplid^  is  hidden  beneath  the  flowers 
with  which  it  has  been  dressed. 

The  present  work  is  replete  with  startUng  pictures  of  the  vice  that  burrows  in 
the  hovels  and  stalks  through  the  streets  of  our  great  towns— of  the  wretchedness 
that  it  engenders,  and  the  authoritative  countenance  it  sometimes  finds.  The 
remedy  for  it  is  not  sought  in  sentimental  or  reformatory  leagues,  but  is  truly  said 
to  be  <A«  Oospd  carried  to  the  homes,  pressed  on  the  consciences,  and  melted  into 
the  heart  of  the  city  poor. 

The  work  is  a  brilliant  though  by  no  means  a  complete  one. 

VIL  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  Patriarch 
of  tbe  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  By  M.  L.  Stoever,  Professor 
in  Pennsylvania  College.  Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manehont. 
For  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  k  Blakiston. 
1866. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  whom  this  modest  little  volume  treats,  mentioDed 
as  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran,  is  one  of  those  whose  memory  shoold  be  kept 
alive  not  only  in  his  own  division  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  among  all  Protest- 
ant Christians.  The  delineation  of  his  character,  and  the  account  of  his  labors^  an 
well  given  by  the  author,  and  his  name  yet  lives  in  the  gratefVil  remembrance  of  the 
Church  for  whom  he  did  so  much.  Coming  from  Europe  at  a  time  when  the  Luthe- 
ran Church  in  America  was  in  a  state  requiring  such  a  man  as  he  was,  he  connects 
it  pleasantly  with  the  Mother  Church,  and  the  association  in  his  person  with  the 
Orphan  House  of  Halle  is  peculiarly  agreeable.  He  was  a  sort  of  overseer  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  his  peculiar  qualifications  were 
used  to  arrange  a  difficulty  which  occurred  in  that  in  Georgia.  His  evangelical 
sentiments,  his  earnestness  and  deep  pie^,  his  ability  and  his  learning,  his  practical 
adaptedness  to  the  work,  combined,  under  Grod,  to  make  him  one  of  those  rare 
instruments  whom  God  honors  in  the  building  up  of  His  Church  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  trial  and  difficulty.  Let  the  name  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg 
be  dear  to  those  who  love  to  note  the  manifestation  of  the  Silt's  presence  in  the 
soul  of  man,  and  to  hear  of  successful  labors  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

This  work  is  well  gotten  up,  with  a  likeness  of  its  venerable  subject,  is  a  pleasant, 
readable,  well-connected  book,  interspersed  with  remarks  pertinent  to  the  subjieGty 
and  creditable  to  the  good  taste  and  piety  of  the  author. 
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ym.  Proceedings  of  a  Gonyention  of  the  Trustees  of  a  Proposed  Univeraty  for  the 
Soathem  States  under  the  aospioes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  together 
with  a  Narrative  and  the  Address  of  the  Right  Rev.  James  EL  Otey,  D.D.f  Bishop 
of  Tennessee.    Prepared  under  the  order  of  the  Convention. 

IX.  Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  and  Kenyon  Col- 
lege.   1856-57. 

X.  Forty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  New- York  Sunday-School  Union,  Auxiliary 
to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  for  the  Year  ending  May,  1857,  with  the 
names  of  the  Officers  and  Committees,  the  Treasurer's  Report,  and  other  Docu- 
ments. 

XL  The  Thirty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Uhicm,  pre- 
sented at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  12,  185Y.    Published  by  order  of  the  Board. 

XIL  Third  Pastoral  Report  of  Christ  Church,  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Congregation  by  the  Rector.    Printed  by  request  of  the  Vestry. 

XnL  Homoeopathy :  Its  Nature  and  Principles.    By  Greorge  Oleiwitz,  M.D. 

XrV  ,  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protest 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas.  Held  in  the  Church  of  the  Epi- 
phany, Austin,  May  21,  1867. 

XV.  The  Address  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa.  Delivered  in  St  John's  Church,  Keokuk,  on 
Wednesday,  May  27.  1857,  by  the  Rt  Rev.  W.  Lee,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

XVI.  Sanctificatioa  Tho  Primary  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa.  Delivered  in  Keokuk,  on  Wednesday,  May 
27,  1867,  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Lee,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Iowa. 
Printed  by  request  of  the  Diocesan  Convention. 

XVII.  The  Faithful  and  Wise  Servant ;  or,  The  Ministry  adapted  to  its  Work.  A 
Fourtli  Cliarge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Delaware,  by  Alfred  Lee,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware.  Delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese,  June  3, 1857.  Published  by  a  Rule  of 
the  Convention. 

XVIIL  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Episcopal  Missdonary  Asso- 
ciation for  tho  West,  for  the  year  1856-7.  Read  before  the  Association  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Thursday  evening,  May  28th,  1857,  to- 
gether with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

XIX.  Dr.  Van  Doren's  Institution  for  treating  the  Chronic  Diseases  of  Women. 
New- York. 
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XX.  Journal  of  the  Fortieth  Annual  Oonvention  of  the  Protofitant  Episcopal  Churoh 
in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  which  assembled  in  St  Jameses  Church,  in  the  citj  of 
Piqua,  on  Thursday,  June  4th,  A.D.  1857. 

XXL  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Sodefy. 
Presented  May  11,  1857. 

XXIL  Thirty'Si3cth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary  Association,  of  the  citj  of  New- York.    May,  1857. 

XXIII.  The  Missionary  and  Benevolent  Society  of  St  Paul's  Church,  New-Hayen, 
Conn.  Proceedings  at  the  Fifth  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  on  Sunday,  M^r 
10th,  1857,  together  with  Reports  read  at  that  time ;  and  Constitution  and  Oift- 
cers  of  the  Society. 

XXrV.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi  in  the  Diocese  of  Vermont:  being  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Annual  Convention  since  the  Fall  Organization  of  the  Diocese,  held  in  St  Paul's 
Church,  Burlington,  on  the  third  and  fourth  of  June,  1857. 

XXV.  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  Instructors,  and  Students 
of  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Yennont,  for  the  year  ending  July  8th,  1857. 

XXYI.  The  Great  Principles  of  the  Gospel:  A  Farewell  Sermon.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  W.  Cracraft*  Preached  in  St  Paul's  Church,  Peoria,  on  Sunday,  April  25th, 
1857. 

XXYIL  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa,  held  in  St  John's  Church,  Keo- 
kuk,  May  27th  and  28th,  1857. 

XXYIII.  An  Appeal  hi  Behalf  of  the  Medical  Education  of  Women. 

XXIX.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  tho 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware,  held  in  St  Andrew's! 
Church,  Wilmington,  on  Thursday,  June  3d  and  4th,  1857.  Published  by  order 
of  Convention. 

XXX  Journal  of  the  Prooeedmgs  of  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  Assembled  in  a  Genenl 
Convention,  held  in  St  Luke's  Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  lh)m  October 
Ist  to  October  21st,  inclusive,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1856,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Constitution  and  Canons,  a  list  of  the  Clergy,  etc. 

XXXL  Register  of  Hobart  Free  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Academical  Tear, 
1856-7. 

XXYIL  Christian  Moderation.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Rosse  Chapel,  Harooort 
Parish,  Gambler,  Ohfo,  on  Sunday,  Sept  28, 1856.  By  Rev.  Noah  Hunt  Schendi[, 
Rector. 
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XXXIII.  CkuiflimatioD,  or  Laying  on  of  Hands.  Its  Attthority  and  Nature.  By 
Bar.  Samuel  Fdller,  D.D^  Rector  of  Ohriat  Church,  AndoYer,  UaoBachniettB. 
New-Yoric:  Dana  k  Ck).,  381  Broadway.    1867. 

XXXiV.  Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  MDCCCLVI. ;  together  with  the  Constitution  and  Canons 
of  the  Church.    1857. 

XXXV. — Gbrist  our  Helper.  An  Anniversary  Sermon  preached  in  Boeae  Chapel. 
Haicourt  Parish,  Gambier,  Ohio,  on  the  Evening  of  Easter  Day,  April  12th,  1857. 
Bf  the  Bev.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  A.M.,  Rector. 

**  I  bave  laid  help  npon  one  UiAt  la  ndglity.** 

XXXVl.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  at  the  Openiiig  of 
tiie  Convention  of  the  Diocese,  May  28,  1866.  By  Henry  Y.  D.  Johns,  D.D. 
Publidied  by  request 

XXXVIL  Septennial  Sermon,  preached  in  St  Philip's  Church,  PhiladdphiSi  on 
Sunday,  February  1, 1857.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  Rector.  Printed  by 
request  of  the  Vestry  for  the  Congregation. 

XXXVnL— Correspondence  between  the  Rt  Rev.  C.  P.  Mdlvaine,  D.D^  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  James  BoUes,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Cleveland ;  with  an  Explanatory  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the 
Parish  of  Trinity  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TTyxiX".  Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  New- York  Institu- 
tion for  the  BUnd,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

"  Lux  oritur." 

XL.  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Presented 
May  13,  1857. 

XLI.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  North  Reformed  Duteh  Church,  (Collegiate,)  in 
the  City  of  Now- York,  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  August,  1856.  By  Thomas  De 
Witt,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Duteh  Church. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
New- York :  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church. 
337  Broadway.     1857. 

This  is  a  Historical  Discourse,  and  as  such  has  a  local  and  general  interest. 
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